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INTRODUCTIOE 


Early  in  May,  1825,  I  recedved  a  letter  from  my  brother, 
portions  of  wMqh  I  here  extract. 

**  I  will  come  out  (our  title-page  still  continued)  with  a 
tale,  in  three  vols.,  next  Christmas,  and  I  propose  that,  if 
possible,  you  must  be  the  next  O'Hara.  Your  guess  about 
Derry  is  right ;  and  what  you  recommend  is  my  own  plan, 
long  since  cbalked  out.  I  will  visit  every  necessary  spot  in 
the  north  andsouth ;  Derry,  Lough  Neagh,  from  that,  down 
to  the  Boyne  ;  and  then,  limerick,  once  more.  I  conceive 
that  I  possess,  after  laborious  study,  goodworkablematerials 
for  a  historic  tale.  Derry,  alone,  supplies  me  with  good 
scenes  and  atudies— I  mean  in  appeal  to  the  human  heart — 
and  the  name  of  my  tale  shall  be  "  The  Boyne  Water.**  .  .  . 
This  is  Thursday.  I  leave  for  Ireland  next  Tuesday  mor- 
ning,  purpose  to  be  in  Dublin  (taking  my  time  through 
Wales)  to-morrow  week,  and  shall,  when  there,  expect  a 
long  letter  from  you,  addressed  to  Tom  Mulvaney*s  care. 
Then,  not  waiting  to  get  to  the  North,  I  will  write  to 
father;  and,  about  ten  days  after,  look  out  for  me  in 
Kilkenny.  Do  you  think  we  can  wend  to  Limerick 
together  1*' 

From  Ooleraine  I  receiyed  the  following , — 

«  CoLERAiNE,  May  28,  1825. 

My  DEAB  MlCHAEIi, 

"  liest  you  ßbould  be  uneasy  at  mj  staying  longer  than  I 
proposed  in  the  letter  from  Dublin  to  my  father,  I  write  to 
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INTRODÜGTORY  LETTER, 

FBOM 

MR.  ABEL  O^HAEA  TO  MS.  BARNES  O'HARA, 

GRATS  INK,  LONDON. 


Inuhmore,  February  2,  1826. 

■ 

Mt  dear  Barnes, 

EEappy  we  are  to  leam  £rom  youxs  duly  reoeived 
(along  with  the  last  transcni^t  of  oor  ^'Boyne  Water"), 
1dj  the  hands  of  Mr.  Denis  Mafaonj,  of  this  place,  that  you 
are  well,  in  good  spirits,  and  near  the  condusion  of  your 
dinner  eating ;  so  that  we  may  now  reckon  on  your  retnin 
amongst  us  sooner  than  we  had  yentnred  to  anticipate. 

Mr.  Mahony  reports  you  as  well  perched,  too,  in  a  third 
or  foorth  storey  of  the  Honorable  Inn  of  Court  to  which  you 
are  appended,  comfortable  and  sleek  to  look  at,  when  the 
double  door  of  your  Chambers  has  been  once  gained ;  but 
this,  he  adds,  with  a  sneer  (not,  indeed,  to  me,  but  to  others), 
is  rather  a  task.  He  is  a  £at  little  man,  you  know,  and  not 
much  used  to  bodily  exertion ;  bo  that  no  great  importance 
is  to  be  attached  to  his  views  of  your  Situation,  either  in 
this  instance  or  in  others,  conceming  which  (I  am  further 
able  to  leam)  he  has  allowed  himself  a  certaan  latitude  of  re- 
mark  among  the  curious  of  your  natiye  village.  Meantime, 
my  dear  Barnes,  I  hope  there  is  really  no  bad  Symptom  in  the 
reported  elevation  you  enjoy.    Though  I  know  little  of  the 
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appreciations  of  a  great  city,  you  are  not  Ignorant  that  with 
US  at  home  second  floors,  I  should  say  third  or  fourth,  if 
such  things  were  common,  are  allotted  in  lodging-houses  to 
persons  of  limited  means,  who  sink  in  public  consideration 
just  according  to  their  rise  in  the  edifice.  Truth  is,  I  am 
somewhat  nettled  by  the  nature  of  Mr.  Denis  Mahony*s 
frequent  observations  on  this  and  other  subjects,  all  faith- 
fiilly  conveyed  to  me  by  Mends  of  yours  and  mine,  who 
make  it  a  point  not  to  leave  me  in  ignorance  of  one  word 
whispered  against  either  of  us. 

Can  you  teil  me,  Bames,  what  literary  Mends  Mr.  Mahony 
has  in  London  1  That  point  I  would  wish  to  ascertain.  I 
know  that  he  left  Inismore  with  the  same  favourable  notion 
of  your  late  success  that  was  entertained  by  his  neighbours. 
This  was  proved  by  his  offering  (handsomely,  as  I  thought) 
to  take  Charge  of  letters  for  you.  But  his  "  literary  Mends," 
he  now  says,  have  given  him  quite  a  new  view  of  things. 
In  this  new  view,  the  changed  Mr.  Mahony  is  upheld  by  old 
Doctor  Hummum,  to  whom,  the  very  first  moming  of  his 
re-appearance  behind  his  counter,  he  communicated  it ;  and 
he  made  the  communication  in  the  presence  of  a  nimiber  of 
newsloving  gentlemen,  and  of  two  little  girls,  customers.  I 
assure  you,  the  pronouncement  of  the  Doctor,  and  his 
dogmatic  repetition  of  the  matter,  make  considerable  im- 
pression  on  part  of  the  public  mind  of  Inismore.  The  old 
gentleman,  although  getting  no  practice  in  his  own  profession, 
yet  enjoys  great  fame  amongst  us  as  an  author  himself,  for 
the  book  he  published,  and  which  was  printed,  as  you  know, 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Holmes,  of  High-street.  Then,  his  first-rate 
skill  as  a  musician ;  he  playing  equally  well  on  the  flute,  violin, 
and  Violoncello.  Further,  his  rapid  and  self-directed  pro- 
gress  in  the  art  of  painting  in  oil  colours  (whichhecommenced 
in  his  fifby-ninth  year).  Those  last-named  pursuits  add  a 
brilliancy,  as  it  were,  to  his  literary  name,  and  cause  much 
weight  to  be  attached  to  his  literary  decisions. 

Yet,  as  I  have  said,  the  impression  made  by  Mr.  Mahony 
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and  Döctor  Hmnmuin  is  only  partial— none  but  the  imme- 
diate  friends  of  the  two  gentlemen  being  much  influencei 
The  great  majority  of  the  public  voice  of  Inismore  is  still 
with  you,  my  dear  Barnes ;  your  good  fortune  is  still  a  cause 
of  pleasure  to  your  fellow-townsmen,  and  (heaven  bless  the 
dear,  kind-hearted  creatures !)  to  your  townswomen,  too,  of 
different  ranks.  It  is  my  pride  to  perceive  that  (notwith- 
standing  certain  o'erpast  backslidings  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  two-and-twenty,  of  which  "  least  said  is 
ßoonest  mended")  my  brother,  Barnes  0*Hara,  has  the  lively 
good  wishes  of  bis  native  place. 

Nor,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  can  Mr.  Denis  Mahony*s 
depreciating  hints,  grounded  on  bis  conclusions  as  to  your 
aeiial  abode  in  the  Inn  of  Court,  weigh  against  the  pleasing 
assurances  contained  in  your  Christmas  letter  to  your  fatber 
and  mother — ^that  thrice  welcome  Christmas  letter  I  We 
got  it  on  the  eve  of  the  great  festival,  just  when  our 
uncertainties  about  you,  brought  on  us  by  Mr.  Mahony  and 
Doctor  Hummimi,  were  at  their  height. 

Though  fatber  and  mother,  and  sister  and  brother,  had 

each  a  private  reading,  there  was  no  general  participation, 

nntil  the  dinner-cloth  disappeared  the  next  joyous  day. 

A  chair  had  been  placed  at  your  old  side  of  the  table,  oppo- 

fiite  the  poor  mother — ^this  chair  was  your  representative. 

Then,  Barnes,  your  letter  was  read  aloud  by  me,  for  the 

general  behoof :  your  mother  listened,  as  if  it  were  quite  new 

to  her ;  sitting  back  in  her  chair,  with  crossed  hands,  happy 

as  quiet  smües  and  tears  could  make  her.     Mary  sat  watch- 

ing  the  mother's  face ;   and  your  fatber  ofben  shifbing  bis 

Position,  and  taking  long-drawn  pinches  of  Lundy  Foot*s 

high  toast.     Your  letter  read,  it  was  placed  on  the  table, 

opposite  your  representative,  the  chair.     Then  the  mother 

proposed  "Health  and  a  blessing  to  Barnes,   this  holy 

Christmas  Day;  and  to  make  friends,  we'll  drink  Doctor 

Hummum's  health,  and  Mr.  Mahon/s,  too,  and  God  for- 

give  them  both."     We  clinked  our  glasses  in  silence,  our 
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moist  eyes  exchanging  xnany  glances,  aer  uro  carried  oar 
bumpers  to  our  lips. 

So,  God  foigive  Mr.  Mahony,  and  his  Mend^  Doctor 
Hmnmum,  I  say,  also.  And  now  let  me  perform  my  task 
of  adding  my  iBnal  comments,  and  answering  your  last 
qaestions  referring  to  the  three  volumes  lierewith  letumed 
fbr  publication. 

Yon  may  lest  assured  of  the  propriety  of  my  Insh  tomado^ 
in  tihe  beginning  of  the  first  volume.  Many  of  our  old  folk 
faere  remember  when  such  phenomena  were  not  tmusual  in 
Ireland.  But  I  have  better  authority  for  it,  Tery  nearly  on 
the  ground  where  I  use  it,  in  "  The  History  of  Carrickfergus," 
&c.,  &c.,  &c,  published  by  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Samnd 
M'Skimin,  of  that  town.  To  him,  indeed,  we  stand  indebted 
for  other  pleasmg  localities  introdnced.  He  came  to  me>  at 
my  little  Carrickfergus  inn,  in  the  honorable  primitiveness 
of  the  olden  time,  his-coat  well  bedusted  with  the  flour  of 
the  mill,  of  which  he  is  the  esteemed  proprietor,  bearing  in 
his  band  the  valuable  volume  to  which  I  bare  alluded. 

lipon  ihe  manner  in  which  one  of  our  characters  catches 
and  tames  a  wild  colt,  you  suspect  some  question  may  aliso 
anse.  I  can  only  assure  you,  that  while  I  haye  excellent 
tradition  fbr  attributing  to  that  character  the  possession, 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  of  such  a  gifb,  an  individual  of  our 
time  was  greatly  celebrated  for  it,  as  can  be  attested  by 
eredible  witnesses.  No  one  is  able,  indeed,  to  teil  me  the 
nature  of  this  mysterious  mastery  over  the  race  of  horses ; 
and,  although  it  may  be  surmised,  if  not  ex^iainedon  simple 
principles,  yet,  with  a  proper  regard  to  historic  truth,  Z  leave 
it  just  as  I  got  it — ^unaccounted  for, 

Some  of  the  interest  of  the  third  Tolume  tuming  on  a 
mistake  which  (though  with  a  very  difierent  use  made  of  it) 
k  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  works  of  an  illustrious  stoiy- 
teller,  you  fear  we  may  be  accused  of  mifoL  imitation. 
I  Btoutly  answer — ^No !  No  one  charges  that  illustriouB 
Btor3rteller  with  wilM  Imitation  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  in 
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wfaicli  the  same  midtake  occnit.  Thk  häp  6f  close  petiiönal 
iBsemUance  is  not  of  yerj  rare  oceurrence.  We  have^ 
omselyes,  seen  two  instances  of  it,  and  we  maj  sareij  be 
permitted  to  draw  from  our  own  obBerrations.  Do  not 
trouble  your  head^  oreinmcfa^  on  the  matter  70U  last  wrote 
ibout. 

Yen  say  jonrself :  '^Englkhmen  of  ahnest  every  party,  who 
may  honour  our  book  with  a  penisal,  are  now  prepared  tö 
noognise  the  truth  of  the  historical  portndts  we  sketch  and 
allude  to."  You  teil  me,  *^  that  äince  some  late  publications» 
ind)  particularly,  since  the  pubKcation  of  'The  Life  of 
J^mes  IL,  King  of  England,  collected  out  of  memoirs  writ 
of  htt  own  hand,'  edited  '  from  the  anthentic  manuscripts,' 
bjtiie  Hbranan  at  Carlton  House,  and  published  under  the 
Mspices  of  bis  present  gracious  Majesty,  Englishmen  have 
oeased  to  attribute  to  the  deposed  monarch  such  civil 
tyranny,  and  such  plotting  against  their  religion,  as  bis 
IwBfcile  cotemporaries  foimd  it  politic  to  lay  at  bis  door." 

And  further,  you  say,  "  that  inasmuch  as  the  least  perfect 
parts  of  the  British  Constitution  were  not  only  allowed  to 
wnuun  by  James's  successor,  but  other  parts,  perhaps  more 
objectionable,  added  to  them,  Englishmen,  at  present,  see, 
in  the  zeal  of  the  adherenta  of  that  successor,  as  much 
ielÄdmess  as  patriotism;  as  much  thirst  of  monopoly  as  thirst 
of  nghteousness ;  as  much  hunger  for  the  loaves  and  fishes 
M  for  the  bread  of  life ;  as  much  indüFerence  to  freedom, 
^hea  freedom  could  have  been  secured,  as  emptiness  in  the 
clamour  they  raised  in  her  name.  In  a  word,  as  much 
pretension  as  truth ;  as  much  of  jesuitism  as  the  so-called 
jesuitism  they  profess  to  oppose." 

While,  from  your  opinion  of  English  principle  and 
character,  you  venture,  in  more  of  hope  than  of  misgiving, 
before  an  English  reader,  you  entertain  some  dread  of  an 
Irish  reader.  Now,  I  have  been  in  Ireland  all  the  time  you 
have  been  out  of  it — of  course,  I  possess  so  much  more 
Observation  of  the  country ;  and  I  am  bold  to  rally  your  heart 
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bn  tbis  point:  don't  be  chicken-hearted,*  Barnes.  In  tLe 
name  of  St.  Patrick's  "  green,  immortal  shamrock,"  I  teil  you 
to  go  on,  and  fear  not. 

No  period  of  our  history  is,  in  Ireland,  so  little  understood, 
so  little  known,  as  that  we  have  stumbled  on.  No  period  is 
so  much  involved  in  traditionary  gossip  and  populär  stories. 
Through  the  medium  of  populär  stories,  both  sides  are, 
indeed,  best  acquainted  witb  it. 

For  instance  :  one  side  regards  William  as  a  persecutor, 
wbich  he  was  not;  as  a  Church  of  England  champion, 
which  he  was  not ;  and  as  a  rehgious  bigot,  which  he  was 
not.  The  other  side  regard  him  as  an  amiable  and 
chivalrous  hero  of  romance  ;  and  they  will  have  it  that  he 
was  an  appointed  Instrument,  first  to  England,  and  next 
to  Ireland,  specially  missioned  for  the  purpose  of  rooting 
out  Popery — and  very  pious  withal.  They  claim  him  as  a 
Church-of-England  man,  because  he  is  eulogised  by  Church-i 
of-England  Protestants,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  applaud 
the  "piety"  of  a  prince  differing  widely  from  their  religion, 
and  ofben  heartily  disliking  it. 

James,  too,  is  misunderstood.  Both  sides  are  of  accord 
in  one  point  conceming  him ;  namely,  that  he  was  a  coward, 
or  something  like  it.  His  hereditary  haters  call  him  tyrant, 
butcher,  fanatic ;  his  most  vivid  identity  in  their  minds  is  a 
brass  sixpence,  or  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes;  while  the 
descendants  of  those  who  fought  by  his  side,  scarcely  take 
the  trouble  of  denying  one  of  the  leading  charges  against 
him,  either  because  they  have  listened,  until  repetition 
worries  them  into  assent,  or  because,  if  it  be  allowed  by 
them  that  James  was  a  coward,  which  he  was  not,  they 
place  the  odium  of  defeat  on  his  Shoulders,  and  thereby 
gratify  their  own  wounded  vanity. 

Thus,  they  go  on,  Protestant  and  Catholic — 

**  Both  disclaiming  tnith. 
And  truth  disclaiming  both." 
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I  will  not,  Barnes,  examine  at  unreasonable  length,  here^ 
all  the  opposing  opinions  of  one  pari j  or  the  other.  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  the  portraits  held  up  as  likenesses 
of  therival  princes,  James  11.,  and  his  son-in-law,  William, 
are  neither  of  them  true  pictures.  I  haye  taken  all  due 
pains,  as  I  was  bound  to  do,  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
(in  Ireland)  muddy  well,  where  truth  is  to  be  found ;  and  my 
mind  is  at  ease  as  to  the  result  of  my  researches.  I  have 
tlie  approval  of  my  conscience,  touching  my  desire  to  Sub- 
stitute facts  for  loose  representations.  Let  there  be  realities 
say  1,  instead  of  delusions ;  and  then,  sound  footing  will  be 
preferred  to  Will-o'-the-Wisp  erroneousness. 

I  will  teil  you,  Barnes,  what  I  would  like  to  aid  :  I  would 
go  &r  to  assist  in  dispersing  the  mist  that  hangs  over  Irish 
gromid.  I  would  like  to  see  those  dwelling  on  the  Irish  soil 
looking  about  them  in  the  clear  sunshine — ^the  murkiness  dis- 
pelled — recognising  each  other  asbelonging  to  a  common  coun- 
try,  and  exchanging  the  password,  "  This  is  my  native  land." 
If,  even  through  the  medium  of  a  work  of  fiction,  we  make 
a  Step  towards  the  above  result,  I  see  no  reason  to  anticipate 
bostility — we  must  claim  the  credit  of  good  Intention,  at  all 
events. 

I  am  oversanguine,  perhaps ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  expect 

tliat.partizans,  even,  will  not  cling  to  error,  merely  because 

it  coincides  with  their  preconceived  prejudices.      We,  here 

in  Ireland,  ought  to  be  anxious  to  ascertain  our  position 

accurately,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  may  give 

ourselves  a  common  eountry.      At  present,  the  Irish,  as  a 

people,  have  no  coimtry,  while  the  children  of  every  other 

soil  boast  a  proud  identity  with  their  native  land. 

At  all  events,  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  even  from  dis- 
pleasure.  We  come  forward  on  this  occasion  with  clean 
breasts.  Very  likely  we  may  not  fit  the  knuckle  of  either 
side :  that  we  cannot  help,  while  we.  reconcile  our  humble 
efforts  to  our  own  consciences.  This,  you  will  say,  is  valiant 
for  me.     Probably  I  do  wax  valiant,  when  I  know  that 
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eveiy  statement  of  &cts,  or  allusion  to  them,  which  we  are 
eompelled  incideiitally  to  put  forward^  is  authorised  by 
historians  whom  both  sides  are  bound  to  admit ;  and  nothing 
can  be  objected  to  us,  which  must  not  also  be  objected  to 
Dahymple,  or  Harris,  or  Bumet,  or  Hume,  or  Smollet,  or 
James's  Memoirs,  or  Walker^s  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Deny, 
with  many  other  general  and  local  histories. 

When  our  historical  people  speak  on  historical  points,  we 
have  given  them,  as  ofben  as  possible,  the  words  that  history 
puts  into  their  mouths,  and  nevcr  one  word  wMch,  in  our 
opinion,  is  not  authorised  by  their  characters,  sentiments,  or 
actions.  In  the  latter  instance,  they  may  be  conceived  to 
utter  thoughts  and  feelings  too  vivid  for  some  who,  at  one 
gide  or  the  other,  love  not  them,  nor  their  thoughts  nor 
th^  feelings ;  but  we  may  plead  that  a  dramatist,  while 
trying  to  give  natural  speech  to  bis  characters,  is  not 
accountable  for  all  they  choose  to  say. 

We  have  unhesitatingly  restored  to  their  true  shapes  and 
features  all  those  we  have  found  disguised  according  to  the 
musty  fanaticism  prevailing  nearly  two  centuries  ago ;  and 
we  hold  ourselves  accountable  for  exerdsing  our  right  to 
take  such  freedoms  with  the  dead  and  gone. 

And  now  get  the  three  unwieldy  voluihes  printed  as  fest 
as  our  respected  northem  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  J. 
M*Creery,  can  manage  it^—wifchmyblessing;  and  myrequest^ 
too,  that  conceming  tho  point  upon  which  I  have  been  so 
loquacious,  you  will  give  yourself  no  farther  trouble, 

Other  parts  give  me  more  uneasiness :  but  no  matter  now ; 
let  them  pass  to  their  great  account, 

Heaven  help  us  1  I  have  gone  near  to  frighten  myselj^ 
by  using  at  random  that  last  expression.  It  creates  a  very 
uncomfortable  sensation-^a  kind  of  shuddenng  about  thcr 
seat  of  lif  e. 

My  dear  Barnes, 

Your  «ffeotiionate  brother, 

ABEL  O'HARA. 
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P.S.— ^^qpos,  about  the  failing  at  the  heart  I  feel, 
at  the  idea  of  standing  before  the  dread  tribunal  vre 
are  facing,  in  the  person  of  our  present  venture.  Doctor 
Hmnmum  predicts  it  will  be  worse  than  our  former  one, 
although  that  was  bad  enough,  he  says.  Bad  as  the  first 
tales  were,  he  says,  we  are  not  now  about  to  fellow  them. 
Howcanhe  and  Mr.  Mahony's  literary  friends  be  so  certain  1 
Have  you  ever  let  a  copy  out  of  your  hands,  without  knowing 
wkre  it  might  have  strayed  1  Fm  sure  I  kept  those  you 
sent  me,  from  time  to  time,  close  enough ;  yet  nothing  can 
be  more  assured  than  Doctor  Hummum's  quiet,  settled,  and 
self-gratified  conviction.  Then  the  compression  of  Mr. 
Mahony's  lips,  and  the  sl«w  up-and-down  motion  of  his  head, 
confirmatory  of  Doctor  Hummum's  uncharitable  prejudg- 
ment !  This  goes  to  my  heart ;  although  I  try  to  convince 
myself  it  should  not  depress  me  so.  Perhaps  it  is  a  fate,  or 
a  nile  laid  down  by  the  Doctor,  and  accepted  by  his  £dend 
—that  a  poor  author^s  second  book  must  ever  fall  below  his 
first  K  so,  heaven  help  us  I  I  say  again.  We  should  be 
ungrateful,  indeed,  if  a  recollection  of  the  highly  gratifying, 
though  I  fear  too  high  praise,  with  which  other  critics  have 
treated  us,  did  not  serve  to  give  us  hopes,  in  spite  of  Doctor 
Hununum  and  Mr.  Mahony's  prophecy.  Doctor  Hummum*s 
opinion  runs  counter  with  other  opinions,  I  think  more 
veighty  than  Ms  ;  and  he  may  be  mistaken. 

You  have  expressed  to  me  your  very  profound  sense  of 
the  kindness  and  encouragement  to  which  I  allude ;  and  if 
any  fitting  opportunity  should  occur  for  making  our  Joint 
sentiments  known,  I  hereby  request  of  you,  Barnes,  to  say, 
in  your  name  and  min^,  aU  that  the  truest  gratitude  would 
naturally  and  simply  lead  you  to  say. 

A.  0*H. 
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CHAPTEE    L 

It  was  in  the  summei'  of  1685,  that  a  party  of  travellers, 
suggestüig,  in  the  group,  some  remarkable  contrast,  heldtheir 
way  from  Belfast  to  the  more  northem  and  ancient  fortress  of 
Carrickfergus. 

First  came  on  a  jennet  and  steed,  of  the  best  kind  the 
country  afforded,  a  maiden  and  a  youthful  cavalier,  well  clad, 
irell  favoured,  and  exhibiting  in  their  air  that  certain,  though 
indefinable  something  which  proclaims  the  habits  and  feelings, 
if  not  the  birth  and  lineage,  of  gentle  maidens  and  gallant 
cavaliers.  The  damsel,  in  her  tight,  grass-green,  long-waisted 
jerkin,  la^jed  and  fringed  with  süver;  in  her  ample  cloth 
riding-skirt,  of  a  graver  colour,  showing,  through  certain 
openings,  glimpses  of  a  rieh  silk  under-dress;  in  her  low- 
crowned,  broad-leafed,  riding-hat,  flapped  down,  to  be  secured 
under  the  chin ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  very  delicate,  if  not 
very  beautiful  face  beneath  it,  shaded  by  loose  tresses  of  a 
pale  gold-colour ;  she,  in  particular,  asserted,  at  a  glance,  her 
pretensions  to  gentle  rank.  And,  if  her  marbly  cheek  and 
melancholy  brow  did  not  well  become  a  sylph-like  girl  of  six- 
teen,  perhaps  they  touched  the  bosom  of  a  beholder  with 
more  interest  than  could  the  radiance  of  a  sunny  face,  and  a 
laughter-looking  glance. 

He  who  rode  at  her  side,  and,  with  an  air  of  brotherly  and 
affectionate  protection,  occasionally  touched  her  rein,  was  not 
so  prepossessing  in  visage  or  figure,  though  he  was  almost  as 
young  as  his  sweet  charge.  His  features  were,  perhaps,  too 
rigidly  marked,  though  by  no  means  of  a  common  cast; 
seriousness,  "witiiout  pensiveness,  seemed,  at  all  events  now 
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that  he  remained  unexcited,  their  predominant  character. 
But  his  figure,  though,  even  in  boyhood,  more  Square  and 
manly  than  round  or  gracefiil,  had  in  it  a  gallant  hardihood 
that  recommended  him  to  notice,  and  seemed  particularly  to 
fit  the  brother  and  protector  of  a  girl  so  delicate  and  fragile 
as  she  who  rode  beside  him.  This  impression  was  well  su8- 
tained  by  the  brave  dress  he  wore;  by  his  fawn-coloured 
cavalier  hat,  looped  up  obliquely  in  front,  and  adomed  with 
along  feather;  by  his  close-buttoned  green  surcoat,  mode- 
rately  slashed  in  the  upper-sleeve,  and  sufficiently  .short  to 
show  the  knees  tightly  fitted  by  hose ;  while  a  gracefiil  fiill- 
topped  half-boot  feil  mid-way  down  the  leg,  and  a  riding- 
doak,  hung  off  one  Shoulder,  flowed'  over  the  saddle,  or  flut- 
tered  in  the  light  breeze. 

Some  distance  behind  this  youthful  pair,  on  a  peaceably- 
shaped  animal,  of  that  class  which  one  would  assign  to  parish 
dergymen  of  all  sects  who  do  not  hunt,  followed  a  very  short, 
round,  elderly  man,  whose  legs,  though  not  crippled  by 
stimip-leathers,  unusually  scanty,  reached  scarce  more  than 
half-way  down  the  sides  of  the  beast  he  bestrode.  And  those 
legs  looked  still  shorter,  on  account  of  the  descent  upon  them 
of  the  over-abundant  skirts  of  the  good  old-fashioned  English 
coat,  whiöh,  even  ere  Charles  I.  imported  the  costume  of  the 
court  whose  infanta  he  faüed  to  charm  away,  was  populär  in 
the  sister-country.  Again,  their  fall  proportion  was  inter- 
rupted  by  the  square-toed,  high-heeled,  high-mouthed  shoes, 
something  of  the  cut  of  the  Blücher  boots  of  our  day : 
so  that,  altogether,  not  more  than  a  few  inches  of  1^ 
were  visible,  covered  by  clocked  sky-blue  woollen  stockmgs. 
A  füll  tie  wig,  topped  by  that  curious-shaped,  broad- 
brimmed,  pan-crowned  hat,  which  one  cannot  call  round, 
Square,  or  angular,  completed  the  costume  of  this  remark- 
able  person.  His  little  paunch — ^little  in  comparison  with 
paunches,  but  huge  in  comparison  with  his  own  propor- 
tions — ^rested  on  the  brazen-nosed  pummel  of  his  päd. 
There  appeared,  in  the  oozing  of  his  vacant  purply  face,  in 
the  distension  and  rolling  of  ms  grey  eyes,  in  the  hard  com- 
pression  of  his  lips,  and  in  his  desperate  grasping  of  thebridk^ 
indications  of  a  mind  not  well  at  ease,  and  as  if  it  were  t*»  ■*' 
a  task  of  some  difficulty,  and  much  bodily  tortore^  to 
decently,  the  character  of  a  cavalier. 

By  his  side,  on  a  steed  also  of  very  grave  ocNsfiN 
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habits,  rode  a  man,  his  senior  in  years,  and  bis  contrary  in 
person,  being  tall,  gaunt,  and  spare  in  the  limbs.  Bebind 
bim,  on  a  piUion,  sat  a  second  female,  quite  as  tall,  tbougb  of 
a  btilk  promising,  if  fairly  divided,  to  make  tbree  of  sucb  as 
he;  the  profusion  of  cloth  in  wbich,  down  to  the  toes,  she 
was  enveloped,  serving  to  give  even  an  exaggerated  notion  of 
her  colossal  figure. 

FroiÄ.  the  vulgär  bardness  of  bis  sharp  features,  as  well  as 
from  bis  antique  coat  of  Hvery,  buttoned  but  too  closely,  as 
far  down  as  the  bips  (thence  it  spread  into  voluminous 
skirts),  over  bis  greyhonnd  body,  tbis  good  ladys  conductor, 
although  bis  greattrooper's  boots  and  roundbead  hat  insinuated 
a  foregone  miütary  character,  might  easily  be  recognised 
as  an  attendant.  The  Amazonian  lady  herseif  might  as  easily 
pass  for  a  considerable  personage — at  least  in  her  own 
estimation.  The  impression  was  not,  indeed,  conveyed  by 
dignity  of  deportment,  or  even  the  affectation  of  it,  but  rather 
by  a  solemn,  ftissy  expression  of  countenance,  generally  seen 
witb  good  dames  who  talk  and  do  a  great  deal  in  circles 
wbich  are  bound  to  admit  their  preponderance,  and  who, 
assisted  by  worldly  as  well  as  natural  requisites,  have  a 
talent,  witbout  positive  vociferation,  of  ruling  their  bumble 
friends,  and  sometimes  their  busbands.  Bebind  the  whole 
party,  followed  a  bare-legged  peasant-boy  leading  a  sorrow- 
ful  donkey,  across  whose  back  bung  two  large,  well-laden 
hampers. 

The  travellers  had  left  behind  the  curious  Cave-bill,  that 
almost  overbangs  Belfast.  They  had come in viewof Carrick- 
fergus,  witb  its  ancient  and  well-fortified  Castle,  standing  out  in 
the  bay,  on  a  nearly  insulated  rock — an  object  by  no  means  defi- 
(dent  in  importance  or  picturesque  interest,  and  sympathising 
so  weU,  m  rudeness  and  largenessof  parts,  witb  the  primitive 
pile  on  wbich  it  was  based,  that  thus  beheld  at  a  distance, 
both  masses  seemed  one.  For  some  time  all  had  been  silent. 
Except  that,  now  and  then,  any  increased  motion  of  his  steed 
caUed  from  the  little  round  man  an  involuntary  gro^,  imme- 
diately  after  wbich  he  might  be  seen  tuming  bis  head  over 
bis  Shoulder,  as  qüickly  as  be  could,  to  observe  wbether  or 
no  the  damf«  ^n  the  pillion  took  notice  of  bis  ejaculation. 
.  And  tf.  "*  '**  case,  durmg  all  such  accidents,  be 

*«^  '   ••  eyes  fastened,  half  in 

hob  never  failed,  aftet 
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another  twitch  of  feature,  to  look  on  stndght  before  him, 
with  a  face  as  composed  and  unconscious  as  he  could  well 
assume.  These  intemiptions  excepted,  silence  reigned 
among  the  party,  until  they  had  gamed  the  firat  unobstructed 
view  of  Carrickfergus. 

Then  the  two  young  persons  in  front  found  words  to  exprese 

their  sentiments  on  the  interesting  picture ;  and,  that  topic 

exhausted,  continued  to  converse  together.     It  appeared  from 

their  discourse,  that  they  were  orphan  brother  and  sister; 

that  the  elderly  little  man,  behind  them,  was  their  uncle  and 

guardian,  and  the  gigantic  lady  his  spouse.     In  remark  upon 

a  new  piece  of  information  with  which  her  brother  supplied 

her,  the  maiden  proceeded  to  ask — "  Our  guardian's  dame  is 

of  London  city,  then  T    When  a  shrill  exclamation  of  "  Paul, 

Paul !"  from  the  lady  herseif,  in  consequence  of  an  unusually 

loud  groan  from  him  who,  nominally  at  least,  was  her  lord 

and  husband,    intemipted  the  brother's  answer,   and,  had 

Esther  Evelyn  been  skilled  in  accents,  might  have  fully  pro- 

claimed  to  her  the  genuine  city  derivation  of  her  aunt-in-law. 

Both  tumed  their  horses*  heads  to  the  rear ;  and  "  Paul, 

Paul !"  the  dame  continued — "  What's  to  do  with  thee,  now, 

ST^ieetheart  T 

"  Nought,  coney,"  replied  Paul,  in  such  imperfect  delivery 
as  denoted  the  almost  total  absence  of  teeth — "  nought,  truly; 
only  my  beast  stumbled." 

"  And  let  him  stumble,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  went  on,  contemp- 
tuously,  "over  every  stock  and  stone  on  this  wild  read; 
could' st  not  hold  thy  band  tight  on  the  rein,  and  the  breath 
tight  in  thy  body,  and  not  fright  folk  with  such  a  holloring  f ' 
"I  but  feared  he  might  faU  outright,  Janet.  And  it 
seemeth  to  me,"  venturing  a  glance  down  ward,  "  I  am  at  such 
a  height  above  the  road,  tnat  it  might  have  done  me  an  injuiy 
forsooth." 

"  Tut,  no,  sweetheart,"  she  said  affectionately ;  "  thanks  to 
thy  good  wifü*s  care,  thy  bones  are  so  well  wrapped  up,  it 
would  have  done  no  moro  hurt  to  thee  than  to  a  bale  of 
broadcloth." 

lle  mado  no  answer,  contenting  himself  with  keeping  up  a 
dccont  composuro  of  face,  iiotwithstanding  the  refined  to?'*«'^ 
conforrod  by  every  stop,  even  tlio  gontlost,  of  his  steed. 
dame  continued : 

**  Tho'  much,  doubtloss,  is  the  peril  o^ '"         *^ng  o^ 
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roads,  in  such  a  country,  and  on  beasts  such,  only,  as  it  can 
afford  US." 

"  They*re  jest  too  good  fiir  hur  hkes,"  said  one  of  the  few 
native  peasants  of  the  district,  who  was  passing,  and  heard 
the  Observation. 

"There,"  remarked  Mrs.  Evelyn — ^using  gross  language,  no 
doubt,  yet  the  common  language  of  her  day,  even  in  parha- 
ment — "  there  goes  a  Murdering  and  Damnable  Papist." 

"An*  there  hur  sits,  a  Heretic  Jade,  wid  the  fire  ready 
kindled  an*  roarin'  fiir  hur,"  retorted  the  man,  also  using  the 
charitable  expressions  in  vogue  amongst  the  vulgär  and 
bigoted  of  his  persuasion.  At  the  same  time  he  tumed  up  a 
wud  bridle-road,  and  left  them. 

"Ah!"  resumed  Mrs.  Evelyn,  airing  a  set  speeteh,  the  con- 
dusion  of  which  she  had  learned  from  pubUc  manifestoes, 
«nd,  for  many  years  had  been  in  the  habit  of  rehearsing ; 
"Never  can  the  land  have  roads  or  ways,  men  or  beasts,  as  it 
diould  have  them,  until  Popery  and  Slavery  be  rooted  out, 
with  all  Jesuits,  Plotters,  and  Suspected  Persons." 

"Never,"  said  her  attendant,  who  rode  before  her,  also 
indulging  in  some  favourite  allusions,  while  his  sentiments 
imparted  to  his  long  and  wrinkled  face  its  hardest  expression ; 
"never,  tili  the  auld  Forty-One  comes  round  again.  Whilk 
time,  as  an  humble  doer  fox  the  Lord,  forbye  a  Corporal  muc- 
Ue  in  favour  vd*  that  zealous  man,  tho'  an  Erastian,  Charles 
Coote,  I  retumed  to  the  Papists  and  Malignants,  hilt-deep, 
the  Sword  they  had  unsheathed  amang  the  Lord's  people." 

"The  Papists,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  went  on,  not  at  all  indulging 
iß  commonplace,  "  who  plotted  their  Damnable  plot  to  poison 
the  King,  murder  us,  and  make  us  subjects  of  Antichrist,  the 
I^ope ;  who  ran  thro'  the  body,  with  his  own  sword,  that  good 
Diagistrate,  Godfrey,  at  Primrose-hill ;  and  who  bumed  down 
the  city,  tili  the  flames  stopped  at  London  Bridge,  as  may  be 
Seen  on  the  Monument  to  this  day."  (The  lady  spoke 
tnüy,  not  only  of  her  own  day,  by  the  way,  but  of  ours ;  for 
Üiere,  indeed — a  Century  at  least  after  all  men  who  can  read 
w  think  have  laughed  at  the  misstatement,  there  it  remains 
graven  in  stone,  to  be  speit  over  by  the  mere  ignorance  and 
My  of  the  land,  and  perpetuated  on  minds  as  hard  as  the 
stone  itöelf) 

Young  BJvelyn  had  not  been  indifferent  to  the  cotw^t^^^aö^ 
^Brenoticed     With  a  tone  be  might  propeily  asswmfö\)0^\i 
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old  attendant  of  bis  father,  though,  in  reality,  he  intended  the 
remonstrance  for  his  Aunt-in-law,  now  said — 

"  Oliver,  it  were  wiser,  more  seemly,  and  more  Christian, 
that  you  forbore  such  observations.  The  times  are  altered — 
and  altered,  I  hope,  for  the  better — since  they  afford  oppoj- 
tunity  to  men  of  all  parties  to  hold  out  to  each  other  the  band 
of  Brotherbood.  A  Popish  Sovereign  now  fills  the  throne  of 
these  realms ;  he  has  ascended  that  seat  of  his  fathers  in 
peace ;  and  in  welcome,  too,  from  persons  of  every  persua- 
sion — ^" 

"  From  'Backsliders,  Fapists,  and  Malignants — "  "  From 
Plotters,  Papiöts,  and  Jesuits,"  interrupted  Oliver  and  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  in  a  breath. 

"  We  owe  bim  our  allegiance,"  young  Evelyn  went  on ; 
"  with  it  our  honour  and  respect.  And  it  cannot  be  respect- 
ful — no,  nor  lawful — ^to  insult  with  our  speech  the  Eeligion 
our  Sovereign  chooses,  and  is  permitted  to  profess." 

"  Doubtless,  no,"  said  uncle  Paul,  anxious  for  peace. 

"  What,  Paul ! — ^what  say'st  thou  f  exclaimed  his  consort ; 
and  Paul  winced  more  than  if  his  fat  horse  had — ^which  it 
could  not  do — ^bounded  under  bim ; — "  honour  and  respect  for 
that  wMch  is  damnable  and  idolatrous,  plotting  and  murder- 
ous,  poisoning,  buming,  and  jesuitical — say'st  thou,  man  1*' 

"  No  such  thing  do  I  say,"  repHed  the  husband,  meekly. 

"  He  wha  touches  pitch  is  defiled  thereby,"  said  OHver,  "and 
he  wha  denies  the  Lord  will,  in  his  day,  be  denied  by  Hirn. 
Wherefore,  anent  yon  man  James,  whom  Mahgnants  and 
Papists,  Erastians  and  Prelatists,  call  King — " 
■  "  What  mean*st  thou  by  Prelacy,  fellow  T  interrupted  Mrs, 
Evelyn ;  "  what  mean'st  thou  by  joining  that  with  Papists  and 
Jesuits,  Plo-r-" 

"  And,"  continued  Oliver,  raising  his  voice,  and  in  his  tum 
interrupting,  as  the  better  way  to  get  out  of  the  mistake  he 
soon  saw  he  had  committed;  "and  whom  they  go  forth  to  pro- 
claim  with  the  sounding  of  brazen  trumpets,  and  the  tinlding 
of  timbrels,  and  with  a  loud  voice  thro*  the  city,  and  a  cry 
among  the  people,  saying-;-" 

"  Good  fellow,"  here  interposed  a  stranger,  wearing  a  oLomk 
black  cap,  and  a  fiill  riding-cloak ;  the  voice  sounding  jiu 
Oliver^s  ear,  and  startling  him,  although  the  Speaker  h« 
some  time  accompanied  the  party  unperceiver' 
if  you  do  not  hold  your  neck  to  be  too  stra 
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onr  back  to  reqtdre  a  clawing,  best  keep  silence  so  near  yon 
oyal  town."  The  travellers  had,  indeed,  now  approached  veiy 
near  to  Carrickfergus. 

"What  have  I  said,  thafc  I  shotild  keep  silentf'  asked 
Oliver,  wrathfully,  and  still  half  nervous. 

"Treason,"  replied  the  other,  "if 'twere  worth  the  telling." 

"Trath,"  retorted  Oliver,  "and  the  words  of  truth.  Per* 
adventure  you  be,  yourself,  of  the  children  of  abomination, 
the  sons  of  darkness  and  of  Belial ;  but  even  to  thee  will  I 
testify  against  this  breaking  into  the  fold,  this  slumbering  and 
backdicßng  of  the  shepherds — ^" 

"This  introducing  of  popery  and  slavery;"  echoed,  Mrs. 
Evelyn.  ■ 

"  Silence,  Oliver !"  cried  her  nephew-in-law. 

"Fools !" — exclaimed  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  as  intemperate 
asthat  us§d  by  those  he  addressed — "Fools,  as  well  as  Blasphe- 
mers  and  Heretics." 

"Heretics!"  said  Oliver,  stopping  bis  horse  to  confront 
hisnew  companion ;  "whom  call  yon  by  that  name,  brotherf 

"You,  and  all  like  you,  who  have  departed  from  the  bosom  of 
Holy  Church,  to  set  up  the  false  lights  of  your  own  weak  judg- 
nient,and  bowdown  before  theminpresumptuous  self-worshipl" 

"You,  and  all  like  you,"  rejoined  Oliver,  **  whether  Papist« 
«  Prelatists." 

"  Sirrah  !" — exclaimed  his  bürden,  tuming  fiercely  on  her 
conductor ;  "  again  I  ask  what  would'st  thou  by  that  word  ?" 

"Even  those,"  he  replied,  fprgetting,  in  extreme  zeal,  his 
former  caution;  "wha,  against  the  voice  of  the  Covenant, 
give  ear  to  the  words  of  men  in  sleeves  of  lawn,  and  long 
ganaents,  sie  as  are  called  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  Deans, 
Deacons,  and  Rectors ;  poor  remnants  of  the  tricks  of  Satan, 
Äud  the  deceptions  of  the  Scarlet — " 

"Beshrew  thy  knave's  heart  I  thou  art  worse  than  a  Papist, 
%self !"  cried  Mrs.  Evelyn,  "  none  but  such  could  hold  such 
language  of  the  pure,  Eeformed  Eeligion." 

"  No  !"  said  the  stranger,  "  alas,  he  is  no  more  of  the  true, 
lioly  Faith,  than  thou,  thyself,  unhappy  woman  ! — I  know 
you,  now,  old  NoU  ;  you  were  yon,  at  the  Gobbins  heughs,  in 
%  Forty-One ;"  alluding  to  the  massacre  of  Eoman  Catholics, 
differently  accounted  for,  which  took  place  in  Island  Magee 
during  the  dreadfiil  year  of  1641,  or  1642. 
''Jietnm  tbanks  to  the  Lord,  I  was  "  said  öü.veT.    ^^N?*i 
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mickle  sorrow  that  on  that  good  night  you  stood  not  before  me. 
For  now  I  no  longer  doubt  you ;  you  are  a  professed  Papist.** 

"I  am  an  unworthy  son  of  holy  Church,"  answered  the 
stranger,  devoutly  crossing  himself;  "and  now,  of  the  tri- 
ranphant  Churcb,  too — Harkto  that!  Long  live  King  James  f 
he  continued,  as  a  shout,  that  he  seemed  apt  at  interpreting, 
reached  them,  through  a  gate  of  the  town,  from  the  far  end 
of  a  Street,  the  suburb  extremity  of  which  they  were  just 
entering.  At  the  same  time,  the  Speaker,  letting  go  the  folds 
of  his  cloak,  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  closely  grasped,  dis- 
played  the  habit  of  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  of  the 
regulär  order. 

"  A  travelling  friar !"  exclaimed  Oliver. 

"  A  Jesuit !  a  Jesuit !"  screamed  Mrs.  Eveljm. 

"And  now  I  know  you,  too,"  resumed  the  old  trooper, 
"  your  name  is  0*Haggerty ;  a  fire-brand  amang  the  people;  a 
sore  affliction  to  the  Covenant ;  and  weel  disposed  to  do  scaith 
on  my  head  for  the  words  I  have  spoken.  Do  thy  best — ^I 
defy  thee." 

"  Heretical  Idiot !"  said  the  young  friar,  for  young  he  was, 
and  of  a  tall,  robust  person,  and  rather  coarse  features,  "  for 
the  sake  of  the  well-intentioned  youth  who  is  thy  master,  and 
whose  remonstrance  with  thee  I  have  heard;  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  yon  sweet  and  delicate  young  lady,  whose  health  and 
i^irits  do  not  seem  well  to  brook  such  wrangling ;  I  will  spare 
you.  Your  ancient  companion  I  spare  for  her  own  sake; 
this  is  a  day  of  triumph,  not  of  struggle.  Attend  to  what  is 
now  to  be  acted,  and  suffer  in  spirit  all  I  could  wish  to  inflict." 
At  these  words,  the  ecclesiastic  gave  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd  that,  amid  a  great  din  of  shouting, 
accompanied  by  the  squeak  of  a  cracked  trumpet,  and  the 
rub-a-dub  of  an  old  kettledrum,  on  which  a  fresh  sheep-skin 
had  just  been  badly  strained  for  the  occasion,  advaneed 
towards  the  travellers. 

Our  party  were  obliged  to  draw  up  inside  the  rüde  gate  of 
the  town,  which  they  had  just  entered,  in  order  to  give  place 
to  the  throng,  that  almost  immediately  halted  about  the  spot. 

Thus,  however,  they  were  afforded  opportunity  to  observQ 
what  was  going  forward.     In  the  centre  of  the  concoarse, 
Evelyn  could  recognise  the  mayor  of  the  town,  attended  bf 
the  recorder,  sheriffs,  aldermen,  burgesses,  and  the  ** 
porate  and  ofücial  persons,  all  in  the'*  ' 
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horseback.  Before  them  was  the  town-clerk,  accompanied  by 
the  trumpeter,  as  crazy  as  bis  instrument,  and  tbe  drummer,  as 
wrinkled  as  bis  sbeep-skin;  and,  after  a  pause,  tbis  important 
ofläcer  crying  silence,  proceeded  to  read,  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
witb  vile  pronunciation,  made  up  of  two  parts  of  Scotcb,  and 
one  of  Irisb  brogue,  a  paper  tbat  proclaimed  James  tbe  Second, 
King.  All  bad  stood  uncovered  during  bis  oration ;  and,  at 
tbe  end,  tbe  mayor,  recorder,  &c.,  joined  in  bis  "  God  save 
King  James !"  waving  tbeir  cocked  bats,  tbeir  wands,  and 
atber  badges  of  office;  wbilst,  at  tbe  same  time,  tbe  ever- 
willing  crowd  tbrew  up  tbeir  greasy  caps,  and  contributed 
tbree  separate  sbouts. 

Evelyn  looked  attentively  to  try  if  be  could  discover  in  tbe 
faces  of  tbe  officials,  or  of  tbe  crowd,  mucb  bidden  opinion  at 
variance  witb  tbis  outward  manifestation  of  joy ;  but,  among 
tbe  former,  bis  pbysiognomic  skill  did  not  enable  bim  to  detect 
any  contradiction.  Even  tbe  crowd,  tbougb  in  tbat  nortbem 
town  cbiefly  Protestants  of  one  sect  or  otber,  seemed  generally 
sincere  and  grätified.  On  tbeir  outskirts,  indeed,  migbt  be 
abserved  more  tban  one  inferior  group  of  old  and  young,  male 
and  female,  individuals  afber  tbe  bearts  of  NoU  and  Mrs, 
Evelyn,  wbo  joined  but  faintly,  or  not  at  all,  in  tbe  common 
sbout,  tbeir  beads  tumed,  and  tbeir  eyes  fixed  scoffingly  on 
tbe  corporate  officers,  or  as  scoffingly,  and  more  expressively, 
on  eacb  otber.  But  sucb  variations  from  tbe  prevalent  feel- 
ing,  Evelyn  did  not  fall  to  set  down  as  tbe  exceptions  tbat 
attend  every  general  rule,  and  most  particularly  every  general 
rule  in  religious  pobtics.  He  omitted,  indeed,  to  consider 
them  as  tbe  unnoticed  sparks  tbat,  after  a  balf-consumed  city 
is  supposed  to  be  safe  from  furtber  barm,  still  live  in  tbe 
midst  of  security,  awaiting  but  tbe  breatb  of  a  fresb  wind,  or 
merely  tbe  progress  of  tbeir  own  ignition,  to  burst  fortb  in 
treble  vigour. 

But,  so  far  as  bis  calculations  at  present  went,  Evelyn  was 
oorrect.  Since  tbe  monstrous  excesses  committed  on  botb 
sides  in  tbe  year  1641,  and  afterwards  on  one  side  only,  by 
the  rutbless  Cromwell,  Ireland  bad,  down  to  tbe  moment  we 
speak  of,  enjoyed  more  peace,  or,  at  all  events,  rest,  tban 
oould  be  recoUected  in  her  previous  bistory,  from  tbe  time  of 
Hemy  II.    The  efforts  to  set  aside  Cromwell's  settlement, 

dight  rüffle  to  tbe  national  tranquillity.     But 
Ifaestion  became  decided,  and  tbat  t\i<^  ^^«^ 
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pointed  Catholics  were  content  to  bear  in  silence  the  bit- 
temess  of  the  arbitrary  decision  which,  fix)m  the  son  of 
Charles  L,  they  saw  little  reason  to  expect,  all  parties  le- 
lapsed  into  quietness,  and  seemed  willing  to  tolerate,  if  not 
esteem  each  other.  In  aid  of  this  sentiment,  now  came  the 
lively  declarations  of  intended  impartiality  and  protection, 
made  by  the  new  King  to  his  privy  councü,  on  behalf  of  bis 
Protestant  subjects ;  the  good  hopes  of  a  happy  reign  derived 
therefrom  by  all  secta  in  the  mother  country,  and  the  sincere 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  attachment  consequently  manifested 
in  addresses  from  each,  could  not  fall  to  command  a  corres- 
pondent  feeling  throughout  Ireland.  Men  were  tired,  too, 
of  a  mere  religious  struggle,  principally,  perhaps,  on  account 
of  the  hopelessness,  at  any  side,  and  afber  considerable  efforts 
on  all  sides,  of  religious  extermination.  Since  they  could 
trust  their  Prince,  they  seemed  indifferent  to  his  wordiipping 
God  after  his  own  fancy.  And  thus  the  mixed  crowd,  that, 
in  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  shouted  up  James 
the  Second,  might  be  heard  re-echoing  the  watchword  of 
security  which  then  ran  through  aU  the  British  realms — "We 
have  the  word  of  a  Prince — ^apledge  never  broken — ^Long  live 
King  James !" 

Yet  were  there  noncontents:  amongst  them,  none  more 
consistent  than  Oliver  and  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and,  so  long  as  he 
remained  under  her  Jurisdiction,  Paul,  her  spouse.  As  the 
party  stood  looking  on,  Evelyn  waved  his  hat  and  cheeredj 
but  his  aunt-in-law  scowled  at  the  town-clerk,  and  once,  when 
in  some  evident  retum  of  displeasure  he  met  her  eye,  she 
shook  her  head  and  band  at  hun,  uttering  words  that  it  was 
perhaps  well  for  her  the  noise  of  acclamation  completely 
drowned.  Oliver,  too,  though  contenting  himself  with  severe 
silence,  remained  covered,  tili  a  person,  passing  on  horse- 
back,  twitched  off  bis  hat,  and  cried,  "Shout,  roundhead, 
shout !" 

"  There's  na  muckle  treason  in  a  guarded  mouth,"  replied 
the  old  Covenanter,  coolly  taking  his  hat  from  some  benevo- 
lent  person  who  had  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

"  Look  on,  and  you  shall  soon  know,"  resumed  the  voiee  of 
the  young  friar,  noV  recognisable ;  and  he  again  tumed  off  to 
join  the  crowd. 

The  corporate  procession  had  begun  to  retum  down  the 
Street,  in  progress  to  some  other  established  place  from  which 
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to  make  its  proclamation,  when  a  portion  of  the  people  whom 
the  friar  joined  and  spoke  to  for  a  moment,  separated  £:om 
iherest,  and,  hoisting  an  individual  astride  on  a  pole,  ad- 
Tuiced  with  him,  bome  on  their  Shoulders,  towards  the  tra- 
Tellers. 

"  Thai's  riäkii  the  stang,"  observed  the  urchin  who  had  in 
cbige  the  donkej  and  hampers. 

"And  what  means  itf'  inquired  Evelyn. 

We  answer  for  the  boy,  b/infonning^e  reader,  fix^t,  that 
the  phrase,  translated  into  English,  meant  riding  upon  a  sting, 
as,  we  presume,  the  galling  seat  of  the  rider  might  justly  be 
called;  second,  that  it  was  a  local,  populär  punishment,  inflicted 
by  proxy  for  such  offences  as  were  not  cognizable  at  common 
law.  Some  low  fellow,  representing  the  oflTender,  was  mounted, 
as  in  the  instance  to  be  noticed,  upon  a  pole,  and  thus  making 
avowals,  in  the  name  of  the  real  aggressor,  of  his  adopted 
goilt,  was  carried  about  the  streets,  until  at  last  he  reached 
Üiß  house  of  the  delinquent,  where  he  proclaimed  anew  the 
nüsdemeanor  which  had  given  oflfence,  and  then,  with  loud 
ahouts,  the  ceremonial  ended. 

"An'  its  ridin'  the  stang,"  continuedthe  donkey's  guardian, 
"  only  yon  thief  isn't  the  true  one,"  and  he  looked  up  sig- 
nificantly  at  Oliver. 

The  minor  crowd  approached  with  their  bürden,  a  very 
Dasty,  ül-looking  fellow ;  and,  ere  our  travellers  could  follow 
down  the  street  the  main  body  of  the  people,  they  were  again 
rorrounded. 

"Wha  are  you]  wha  are  you  T  cried  many  voices  to  him 
on  the  pole,  as  they  halted  before  the  party. 

"Wha  am  I  but  auld  Noll,  that  was  a  nulitia  trooper  in  the 
Forty-One  V  he  answered 

"Thou  liest,  even  as  the  prince  of  lies,  wha  is  thy  father," 
Said  Oliver,  calmly  scowling  at  his  ragged  representative.  The 
crowd  took  no  notice,  but  continued  :  "  Make  lull  and  peni- 
tent  proclamation  of  the  guilt  whilk  gars  you  ride  the  stang  !" 

"  And  what  for  no,  since  I  hae  gotten  the  grace  to  repent 
Jttel  I  just  ride  the  stang  anent  yon  time  when  I  would  na 
doff  my  bonnet  for  good  King  Jamie,  foul  fa*  me  for  a  grace- 
less  loon,  that  did  na  better  mind  it !" 

"  And  do  ye  mind  it  noo  1  and  wha  is  King  noo  T 

"King  Jamie  the  Second  is  King,  and  I,  Soll  ^YlQi\A^ft,  oi 
the  foTtjr-^e,  Imind  it  weel — ^huzza  for  King  Jami^ "?' 
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"  Huzza !  huzza !  huzza !"  echoed  the  crowd,  as  releasing 
their  Substitute  criminal,  they  followed  rapidly,  and  wil£ 
loud  peals  of  laughter,  the  main  concourse.  Oliver  just  conir 
manding  as  much  prudence  as  made  him  feel  that  it  might 
be  inconvenient  to  suflfer  himself  to  be  provoked  into  overt 
words  of  disloyalty.  But,  not  so  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who,  de- 
spite  the  mortal  fears  of  her  husband  (in  suspicion  that 
a  trot  over  the  paving-stones,  on  the  Stange  would  be  more 
inconvenient  even  than  the  paces  of  his  steed),  and  the 
eamest  expostulations  of  her  husband's  nephew,  continued  to 
vent  her  zeal  and  wrath  as  the  party  moved  down  the  street, 
in  quest  of  a  house  of  entertainment. 

"  Gross  me  not,  nephew,"  she  said,  as  they  passed  by  the 
pier,  or  quay  wall,  and  rather  near  to  it,  "  a  woman,  at  least, 
can  use  her  tongue."  , 

"  Troth  can  she,"  said  the  barelegged  attendant,  Coming 
back  from  a  group  of  people  whom  he  had  interrogated  as  to 
the  meaning  of  a  second  approaching  clamour — "  Troth  can 
she,  if  she  likes  the  rest  o't ;  mind  this,  jest,"  pointing  to  the 
noisy  throng  that  now  passed  our  travellers. 

In  the  centre  was  an  old  woman  of  very  low  stature,  and 
mean  apparel,  whom  the  united  eflPorts  of  three  strong  men, 
obviously  town-bailüFs,  could  scarce  drag  onward  towards 
the  quay  wall :  although  two  of  them  held  each  a  hand 
of  the  pigmy  fury — a  necessary  measure  to  prevent  a  re- 
newal  of  the  favours  which  it  was  evident  those  hands,  as- 
sisted  by  their  proper  nails,  had  recently  conferred  on  their 
faces — and  although  the  third  exerted,  by  passing  a  rope 
round  her  waist,  considerable  influence  over  her  motions,  wie 
tugged  and  twisted,  and  jumpod  up  and  down,  and  to  one 
side  and  the  otlior,  making  various  attempts  to  bite  with  the 
few  teeth  she  had  left ;  or,  bending  her  body,  and  opposing 
the  amazing  rcHistance  of  h(5r  strength  and  weight,  little  as 
both  might  aj>pear  to  b(?,  sufft^rod  herseif  to  be  trailed  a  few 
Steps  on  her  uch^Im  or  knfM?H ;  her  features  all  the  while  dis- 
torted  with  frc^nzy ;  hi^r  ntringy  neck  swoUen  like  a  bündle 
of  small  rop<»H ;  her  cIotlinH  iorn  and  bemired,  and  her  onoe 
shrill  ])ipci  growri  lioarMo  with  «x^Tation. 

"  Jj(^t  vim  go  I  Int  rri«  pjo  f  nIm)  nxciaimodin  passing,  "  ye  tools 
and  miniHtern  of  Hf^nl/^itlMibf  y«  nplnunlers  of  abomination,  ye 
sorvant«  and  toH/iin^r«  lor  Hatlian  I  To  the  water's  brink  ye 
shall  nevcr  gar  nui  go  I  -  I  will  luu;  Ntrongth  for  resistance — ^yea, 
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thestrengtli  that  comes  firae  above  is  given  me ;  let  me  go,  ye 
oatcasts  1 — ye  cast-a-ways  ! — ye  Papists  and  Malignants !  I 
say  to  you  he  is  no  king,  but  a  fause  idol  set  up  for  saul- 
Idlling  worsliip !    I  uplift  my  voice — " 

"  Od.  with  her !  on  with  her  1"  cried  a  person  higher  in 
aathority  than  the  baihffs,  and  looking  like  the  mayor's  clerk. 
"Come  along,  old  AHce,  and  be  thankfiil  for  the  mercy  that 
decrees  you  but  this  punishment ;  to-day  you  have  spoken 
treason,  for  which  the  twisting  of  your  old  neck  were  proper 
reward,  only  that  his  worship  s  honour  is  too  Christian-like, 
and  judging  your  clack  but  as  the  clack  of  a  common  scold, 
wills  you  no  more  than  the  quieting  of  one.  Silence  in  the 
coiirt  tili  the  town  law  for  such  oflTence  be  read  !" 

And  thereupon  this  person  read  from  a  paper  he  held  in  his 
band,  often  interrupted  by  the  violence  of  AHce,  the  following 
Garrickfergus  Statute : 

"October,  1575,  Ordered  and  agreede,  by  the  whole  court, 
that  all  manner  of  skoldes  which  shal  be  openly  detected  of 
Äolding,  or  evil  wordes  in  manner  of  skolding,  and  for  the 
same  shal  be  condenmed  before  Mr.  Maior  and  his  brethren, 
shal  be  drawne  at  the  steme  of  a  boate  in  the  water,  from  ^e 
end  of  the  peare  rounde  abought  the  queenes  majesties  casteÖ, 
in  manner  of  ducking,  and  afber,  when  a  cage  shal  be  made  " 
("ithas  been  ready  these  hundred  years,"  remarked  the  mayor's 
I  1  officer,  parenthetically),  "  the  party  so  condenmed  for  a  skolde 
I  shall  be  therein  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  maior." 

A  general  shout  followed  the  Promulgation  of  this  salutary 
law ;  and  once  more,  Alice,  who  had  had  the  advantage  of  a 
halt,  while  it  was  reading,  experienced  the  attentions  of  the 
hailiffs,  her  voice  now  completely  unheard  in  the  grand  up- 
roar,  and  her  resistance  proving,  from  exhaustion,  less  than 
hefore.  Yet,  ere  she  quite  passed  from  the  place  on  which 
OUT  travellers  had  drawn  up,  she  made  one  final  eiffort, 
in  the  shape  of  an  appeal  for  the  intercession  of  all  the  Lord's 
people. 

"  To  so  many  of  ye  as  have  heard  the  word,  and  no^  hear 
Joe,  I  uphaud  my  voice  for  a  deliverance  !  Tak  me  out  of 
captivity,  and  let  your  hands  undo  the  bonds  of  a  hard  bon- 
dage  !  Ha  !"  she  continued,  recognising  an  old  acquaintance, 
"  ßit  you  there  on  a  war-horse,  armed  to  go  forth  and  conquer, 
and  winna  you  smite  wi'  the  sword,  Oliver  Whittle,  in  my 
cause,  and  in  the  cause  of  a  broken  Covenant  T  awolVet  \ö\i^ 
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tugforward,  which,  notwithstanding  his  sincere  zeal,  OHver 
did  not  regret,  "  and  the  winsome  leddy  that  bides  on  tlie 
back  pari  of  the  steed  ahint  yon." — ^The  bailiffs  looked  omi- 
nously  at  Mrs.  Evelyn ;  Paul  also  looked  at  his  consort — she 
was  pale  as  death ;  "oh,  winna  she  uplift  her  voice  for the 
Lord's  bondswoman  1  Avoid  ye,  evil  ones  !"  another  successM 
tug — "  Agents  of  darkness  ! — ^hell-servants  ! — let  me  go !  let 
me  go  !" 

Her  voice  here  became  finally  lost,  and  all  resistance,  too, 
seemed  at  an  end,  for  the  bailiffs,  and  the  whole  crowd  around 
her,  humed  on  with  increased  rapidity,  amid  the  screaming  of 
women,  the  piping  of  children,  and  the  barking  of  a  huncfied 
curs.  Evelyn  and  his  sister  then  tumed  their  horses  towarda 
a  house  of  entertainment ;  and  Mrs.  Evelyn,  uncle  Paul,  and 
Oliver,  followed  in  profound  silence ;  the  titter  of  the  donkey's 
guide,  and  almost  at  the  same  time,  a  lengthened  bray  from 
the  donkey's  seif,  being  the  only  sounds  uttered  by  any  of  thß 
crestfallen  party. 


CHAPTER     IL 

As  evening  approached,  the  travellers  resolved  to  spend  that 
night  in  Carrickfergus.  After  they  had  together  partaken  of 
an  early  supper,  Oliver  being  allowed  to  sit  at  a  comer  of  the 
table,  they  separated  into  distinct  parties.  Mrs.  Evelyn  and 
her  husband — ^we  always  put,  by  impulse,  the  dame's  name 
first— feil  asleep,  opposite  each  other,  in  two  rüde  arm-chairs ; 
Oliver  Whittle  stalked  out  of  the  room  to  seek  his  own 
Chamber,  and  there  pour  forth  his  soul  in  extempore  prayer ; 
and-young  Evelyn  and  his  sister  adjoumed  to  a  private  sitting- 
room,  where  some  discourse  occurred  between  them,  which, 
as  during  this  evening  of  inaction  we  think  it  useful  for  our 
purposes,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  peruse,  in  a  very  short 
chapter. 

"  Nothing  interests  you,  Esther,"  said  the  young  gentleman ; 
"  that  is  too  evident.  You  answer  my  questions,  indeed,  or 
agree  in  my  remarks,  or  even  start  one  of  your  own,  but  the 
mgh  that  alTi^ays  closes  your  lips,  teils  how  indifferent  to  your 
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thoughts  is  the  passing  discourse ;  and  despite  my  assuranee 
of  your  affection,  almost  tempts  me  to  fear  that  even  my  own 
presence  is  indifferent." 

The  young  lady  smiled  feintly,  but  very  sweetly,  as  she 
answered :  "  Kobert,  that  you  must  not  say ;  Grod  knows^ 
except  yourself,  there  is  now  no  being  on  earth  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Esther  Evelyn." 

"Again  that  heavy  sigh,  dearest  Esther,  and  that  sad 
drooping  of  your  head — ^how  shall  I  reconcile  these  Symptoms 
with  your  words  1  Were  we  not  brother  and  sister,  I  might 
be  at  liberty  to  reconcile  them  by,  doubtless,  a  very  flattering 
inference ;  but  you  knowyou  must  not  be  in  love  with  me,"  he 
added,  in  a  little  effort  to  raUy  her  spirts.  She  smiled  again 
with  more  animation  than  before,  and  her  brother  continued  : 

**  And  this  minds  me  of  a  question  I  have  once  or  twice 
intended ;  but  look  honestly  at  me,  Esther,  that  I  may  judge 
from  your  eyes  and  cheeks,  rather  than  from  your  words,  of 
the  fact ;"  she  tumed  her  face  up  in  calm  surprise,  and  looked 
fully  at  her  brother.  "  Aye,"  he  resumed,  "  excellently  acted ; 
be  sure,  all  this  convinces  'me,  you  do  not  even  guess  what  I 
would  ask.  Well,  well,  no  use  of  any  more  amazement,  I  am 
convinced ;  and  now,  fair  sister,  is  your  little  heart  still  your 
owQr 

"  You  mean,  am  I  in  love,  as  it  is  called,  with  any  one  1" 
she  asked,  simply  and  quietly. 

"  Even  so ;  in  love,  as  it  is  called." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  brother,  I  am  not." 

"  Never  yet  saw  the  man  you  could  love  ]" 

"  Yourself  apart — ^for  we  talk  not  now  of  brother's  and 
sistei^s  love ;  and  since  an  event  I  cannot  name" — tears 
gushed  from  her  eyes,  "  never,  brother,  never." 

"  My  dearest  Esther,"  the  brother  continued,  much  afiected 
also,  "  this  endless  and  unavailing  sorrow  is  sinfiil  and  selfish — 
No,  not  selfish,  I  did  not  mean  that ;  but  how  unfortunate  I 
am  in  all  my  little  efforts,  Esther,  to  amuse  you ! — Even 
now  I  believed  I  had  chosen  a  theme  as  wide  as  possible 
from  any  afflicting  recollection,  yet  how  unhappy  it  has  proved. 
For  Grod's  sake,  sister,  for  both  our  sakes,  take  up  the  conso- 
lation  that  religion  enjoins,  and  that  your  duties  and  affections 
make  imperative." 

"  I  have  struggled  to  take  it  up,  brother ;  but  you  know  I 
am  not  in  veiy  good  health.  Along  with  being,  or  having  cause 
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to  be,  unhappy.  And  the  weakness  of  the  body  increases  the 
weakness  of  the  mind,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  heart.  £ut 
when  I  get  better  you  shall  see  a  change." 

"  Thanks,  Esther,  I  expected  no  less  from  you ;  and  you 
shall,  you  must,  get  well.  Your  youth,  your  prospects,  and  the 
advantage  of  this  seashore  residence,  whither  we  are  joumey- 
ing — everything,  to  say  nought  of  a  brother's  love  and  duty— 
everything  must  give  you  the  health  and  spirits  you  merit  to 
enjoy.     Buthownowf 

Notwithstanding  the  maiden's  effort  to  suppress  her  feelings, 
the  string  ofhergriefshavingbeenoncetouched,  shecouldnot 
check  its  Vibration.  While  her  brother  spoke,  her  head 
drooped  on  her  bosom,  her  hands  on  her  knees,  and,  in  a 
ßhower  of  tears,  she  exclaimed — "  My  poor  father  !" 

Evelyn  was  instantly  at  her  side  ;  but  he  did  not  now  offer 
a  Word  of  a  consolation  or  remonstrance,  content  to  let  natuie 
exhaust  her  own  paroxysm.  And  his  silence  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  appeal  to  his  sister's  recoUections,  which,  in  a  little 
time,  overcame  her  extreme  sorrow,  while  she  continued  to 
address  him. 

"  I  am  weak,  Kobert,  very  weak  andblameable;  but  to  me, 
who  have  no  recollection  of  a  mother,  what  a  loss  was  that 
father  ! — ^mother  and  father,  together  !  Never  had  child— 
that  child  a  girl — such  a  parent.  You,  who,  for  your  educa- 
tion  and  improvepient  by  travel,  were  often  away  from  u& — 
you  cannot  imagine  half  his  tendemess  and  goodness ;  besidee 
you  are  a  man,  and  cannot  feel  half  so  desolate." 

"  Being  a  man,  Esther,  the  more  my  joy  and  pride,  and  the  , 
less  shouid  you  feel  desolate,  when  I  am  your  brother,  too." 

She  admitted  the  force  of  this  remark,  and  once  more  looked 
np,  while,  although  it  came  through  tears,  her  smile  waa 
unusually  bnlliant,  as  she  replied  : 

"  It  is  so,  dearest  brother,  it  is  so ;  and  I  am  truly  selfigh 
and  sinfiil  not  to  prove  I  know  it ;  for  my  natural  retum  of 
affection  for  affection,  apart — ^how  much  heavier,  indeed,  might 
be  my  lot,  had  I  not  such  a  protector — ^friend — ^relative.  I 
know  not  how,  IJobert,"  she  continued,  "but,  although  Jus 
connexions  must  ever  command  my  respect  and  esteem,  I 
cannot  love  our  uncle  and  aunt — ^not  with  the  fiilness  of  h^rt 
that  gives  satisfaction  aud  happiness." 

"  And  you  know,  dear  sister,  how  I  answer  you  on  thal 
head.    Nothing  bad,  or  even  unkin d,  have  I  seen  in  eithar; 
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yet  assuredly,  enough  to  suppress  wann  affection.     It  is  dis- 
agreeable  to  observe  the  unwomanly  sway  our  aunt  holds  over 
OUT  uncle;  and  still  more  offensive  to  note  bis  unmanly  taking 
of  it.     Then,  her  religious  prejudices  are  too  strong ;  mucb  too 
strong  for  the  good  opinions  that  persons  of  all  creeds,  except 
the  ignorant  and  violent  on  every  side,  begin  to  entertain,  or 
wish  to  entertain  of  each  other.     I  did  not  think  that  one 
professing  the  same  mild  reformed  faith  with  yo«  and  me, 
could  hold  such  rancour  as  our  aunt  does  hold  against  papist 
fellow-subjects,  especially  in  this  kingdom,  which — although 
here  in  the  north,  Presbyterians,  with  a  few  Episcopalians,  be 
the  majority — ^is  almost  wholly  possessed  by  people  of  that 
persuasion.      Such  unchristian   and  unseenüy  opinions,   if, 
indeed,  opinions  they  may  be  called,  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
very  ignorant  among  the  Covenanters,  some  of  whom  live 
around  us,  and  who  have  been  as  remarkable  for  hostility  to 
our  own  Church,  as  to-  that  which  our  aunt  denounces." 

"  I  understand  little  of  these  matters,  Robert,  but  would 
gladly  be  guided  by  your  information  and  instructions.  He 
who  is  gone,  never  cared  to  bring  such  subjects  before  me ;  or 
when  he  did,  his  words  only  breathed  charity  and  forbearance 
to  all  God's  creatures.  Nevertheless,  many  have  instilled  into 
my  mind  a  fear  of  danger  to  our  good  religion  from  the  crown- 
ing  of  a  popish  King ; — ^much  dislike,  I  know,  has  lately  been 
shown  against  the  Duke." 

"  The  King,  now,  Esther." 

"  And  many  struggles  made  to  keep  him  from  the  succes- 
sion  ; — ^was  there  no  real  danger  1  And  now  that,  as  you  say, 
bhe  obnoxious  Duke  is  King,  is  there  none  1" 

"  Wise  and  good  men  of  different  sects  see  none.  The  cry 
of  danger  was  raised  by  the  heads  of  a  party,  and  caught  up 
by  their  prejudiced  and  credulous  adherents.  But  that  party 
is  now  silenced  in  the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  which  hath 
at  length  broke  out ;  and,  strengthened  by  King  James's  own 
promises,  all  welcome  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers  a  King, 
whose  only  crime,  as  yet,  it  is  to  run  the  risk  of  their  displea- 
sure  rather  than  lay  down  his  conscience." 

"  But,  had  he  not  part  in  the  plot,  brother  T 

"  Even  when  the  plot  was  believed  to  exist,  his  worst  ene- 
mies  did  not  directly  charge  him  with  a  part  in  it ;  now  that 
it  and  its  promulgators  have  passed  into  disrepute,  there  can 
be  less  reason  for  objection  to  King  James  on  that  head     I 
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See,  sister,  you  have  taken  no  note — ^alas !  why  shonld  you  1— 
of  what  has  lately  chanced  in  the  world ;  but  leam,  that  ainoe 
the  trial  and  acquittal  of  Sir  George  Wakeman,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  depositions  of  that  human  monster,  Oates,  no  man  of 
ordinary  reflection  or  honour  places  reliance  on  his  asaertionfl. 
So  that  his  whole  plot,  with  its  circumstances,  now  seems  bat 
a  terrible  fabrication,  badly'and  clumsily  put  together,  with 
all  the  flagrancy,  but  with  not  a  particle  of  the  consistence  of 
imposture." 

"  Alas  !  and  is  it  only  now,  after  the  Spilling  of  much  noble 
Wood,  the  desolation  of  many  noble  families,  and  the  wrong- 
fuUy  accusing  of  millions  of  fellow-creatures — ^is  it  only 
now  that  wise  and  good  men  find  out  that  which,  had  they 
eyo8  in  Reason,  might  have  saved  them  bitter  and  awful 
rccollections  V 

**  Only  now ;  and  doubtless,  the  credulity  that  blinded  them, 
heretofore,  and  the  rancour  that  begot  such  credulity,  make 
tlio  foremost  stain  on  the  reflective  and  merciM  character  of 
the  great  nation,  whence  we  derive  our  ancestry.  Mayhap, 
too,  of  itß  kind,  we  should  say,  the  only  one." 

"  Ytjt,  even  now,  brother,  I  rejoice  to  be  set  right  on  this 
matter;  for  it  will  teach  me  a  kinder  thought  and  more 
ChriHtian  bearing  towards  the  people  I  have  wronged  in  my 
ill-formed  judgment.  Would  that  our  aunt  could  hear 
pati<;ntly  th(5  words  I  have  heard  from  you  ! — ^yet,  living  in  the 
World,  Hhe  ought  to  have  heard  them,  with  profit,  from  many 
otli(!r  tongu(iB ;  and  that  she  still  maintains  her  unchristian 
temjKir,  i«  a  certain  cause  for  my  withholding  the  love  I  before 
told  you  I  (jould  not  pay.  Indeed,  though  from  the  beginning 
I  ktHiW  my  f(j(}lings  towards  her,  tliis  is  the  first  true  ground 
I  W)uld  aHHign  to  rest  them  on.  I  have  seen  so  little  of  our 
aunt  and  un(jlo,  that  my  knowledge  of  them  must  be  little. 
Kn5  you  could  retum  from  your  travels,  after  our  sudden  loss, 
I  mournecl  alono  in  our  desolate  house,  by  fair  Lough  Neagh: 
whoM  you  (;amc5,  w(5  moumed  together.  Our  father's  brother, 
and  hin  lady,  wore  then  in  America,  as  I  was  told,  and  a  year 
clapHcjd  })of()n^  they  visited  us,  since  when,  only  some  weeks 
havcj  ]>uHHed  to  make  my  obsorvations  in.  But  you  often  saw 
th(;m  in  Kngland  and  in  Derry-city — did  you  not  ]" 

"Often:  yet  my  sentiments  of  them  are  the  same  with 
yours." 

"  How  chanced  it  that,  ovor  since  I  was  a  giddy  chüd 
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infant  almost — ^I  did  not  see  my  unde  in  our  father's  house, 
until  bis  late  visit,  made  to  assert  bis  duties,  as  our  guar- 
dianf 

"  You  know,  sister,  that,  as  eldest  brother,  our  fatber  suc- 
ceeded  to  tbe  abnost  entire  possession  of  tbe  estate  bequeatbed 
to  bim  by  tbe  brave  ancestor,  wbo,  in  1172,  at  tbe  side  of  tbe 
great  De  Courcy,  Lord  of  Ulster,  won  it  witb  bis  good  sword 
from  tbe  uncivüized  natives  of  tbis  nortbem  country.  Our 
iincle  being,  tberefore,  witbout  competent  independence,  was 
forced  to  pusb  bis  fortunes  in  tbe  world  by  means  of  mercan- 
tile  pursuits  and  bonest  industry.  Many  years  ago  be  settled 
in  London,  and  tbere,  marrying  bis  present  lady,  axjquired  by 
her,  and  by  bis  own  efforts,  mucb  wealtb,  and  also  became 
possessed  of  sbips,  wbicb  our  uncle  Jeremiab,  still  younger 
tban  be,  long  commanded  in  tbeir  voyages  to  and  from  tbe 
western  continent  and  islands." 

**  I  remember  uncle  Jeremiab  well ;  indeed,  I  know  bim 
well ;  and,  I  beHeve,  love  bim,  too,  better  tban  our  newly- 
arrived  relations :  for,  altbougb  somewbat  too  mucb  of  a 
humorist,  I  tbink  bis  beart  warmer,  and  bis  manner  kinder. 
Eut  our  guardians  bave  been  some  time  in  Ireland,  residing 
in  Derry-city,  as  I  bave  beard  f ' 

"  Yes ;  settled  tbere,  two  years,  or  tbereabouts.  Before  tlieir 
last  western  voyage,  tbeir  wealtb  was  appbed  to  tbe  purcbase 
of  lands  and  bouses,  and  our  uncle  became  an  alderman  oftbat 
city.  But  wbat  Ttdtb  tbeir  frequent  visits  to  England ;  tbe 
retired  babits,  and  different  style  of  mind  of  our  fatber ;  and, 
witbal,  tbe  bad  state  of  tbe  nortbem  roads  lying  between 
Derryand  our  residence,  so  irksome,  as  you  may  bave  seen,  to 
any  but  youtbM  travellers — it  is  not  matter  of  wonder  tbat, 
since  tbeir  removal  to  Ireland,  our  uncle  and  aunt  sbould  not 
have  visited  us." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

The  travellers  left  Carrickfergus  ne^rt  moming,  in  prosecntion 
of  their  route  along  the  coast  to  the  little  rillage  where  Esth^ 
was  to  reside  for  the  advantages  of  change  of  air  and  sea- 
bathing. 

Passing  out  of  the  town  through  Glenarm,  or  Spittal-gate, 
one  of  four  then  existing  in  the  old  walls.  the  party  continaed 
their  way  along  the  district  called  ''Scotch  quarters,"  froms 
colony  of  Argyle  and  Gallowayshire  fishers.  who  came  over  in 
1665.  These  visitors  might  be  heard  alluding  to  "the  IiiBh 
folk,"  in  their  neighbourhood,  with  a  mixed  air  of  indifference 
and  toleration,  such  as  would  have  been  more  natural  on  the 
part  of  the  natives  towards  themselves :  this,  however,  was 
only  a  specimen  of  the  solemn  self-conceit  of  the  old  Puritans. 
After  a  few  miles'  riding,  our  friends  passed  the  limits  of  the 
county  corporate,  or  county  palatine  of  Carrickfergus;  for  the 
district,  although  included  in  the  County  Antrim,  and  extend- 
ing  only  about  four  miles  Square,  has  an  independent  civil 
cxistence,  thus  variously  designated.  With  respect  to  the 
last  designation,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader,  on 
the  authority  of  Spencer,  that  counties  palatine  were  formed 
after  the  first  colonization,  and  granted  "  great  priviledges," 
to  enable  the  settlers,  "  subject  to  continuall  invasions,"  to 
defend  themselves  against  "  the  wilde  Irish."  And,  perhaps, 
this  way  of  putting  the  question  of  colonial  residence,  will 
not,  on  reflection,  seem  a  whit  less  modest,  than  the  view 
subsequently  taken  of  the  matter  by  the  Scotch  adventurers, 
which  has  been  mentioned. 

The  road  onward,  as  well  as  that  from  Belfast  to  Carrick- 
fergus, lay  very  near  the  coast.  It  passed,  at  Kilroot,  a 
quarry  of  columnar  basalt,  as  perfect  as  any  specimen  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  although  the  distance  between  both  places 
is,  at  least,  forty  miles;  but,  at  the  time  of  this  tale,  the 
quarry  had  not  been  discovered.  Leaving  Island  Magee  to 
the  right,  it  then  wound,  rather  more  interiorly,  towards  the 
vilLige  of  Larne.  Of  Island  Magee — ^wliich,  by  the  way,  is, 
now  at  least,  no  island — ^notice  has  already  been  taken,  as  the 
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ßcene,  about  the  year  1641,  of  a  midnight  massacre,  perpe- 
traled  by  some  Scotcb  troopg,  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  on  the 
primitive  and  unarmed  inbabitants.  It  bas  also  been  men- 
tioned,  tbat  different  parties  give  diflferent  accounts  of  this 
ato,  their  differences  cbiefly  applying  to  its  date ;  and  thiö 
date  involving  the  question  of  whether  or  no  it  was  retalia- 
tion  or  unprovoked  aggression — one  of  the  consequences,  or 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  Irish  massacre,  upon  which  Hume  is 
80  indignantly  and  truly  eloquent.  In  the  main  facts,  how- 
ever,  that  the  slaughter  took  place,  and  tbat  those  slaughtered 
vere  unoffending  and  unwarlike  people,  all  writers  agree ; 
except,  indeed,  Hume  himself,  who,  amid  the  splendour  of 
hiß  angry  rhetoric,  while  bolding  up  to  the  detestation  of  ages 
the  atrocities  of  Irish  bigots,  omits  to  mention  the  atrocities 
(committed  at  the  very  same  time)  of  Scotcb  bigots.  Though, 
tefore  he  gave  way  to  passion,  and  indulged  in  bis  imperfect 
8tatement,  it  might  be  supposed  that  bistorical  dignity  called 
on  him  to  seek  out  or  recoUect  the  attendant  truths  that 
might  have  served  to  check  the  one  and  enlarge  the  other : — 
tat  we  digress.  The  principal  facts  admitted  on  all  hands, 
men  whose  views  of  human  nature  are  not  controlled  by  the 
prejudices  of  a  country,  a  time,  or  a  sect,  will  care  little  about 
the  minor  contradictions,  however  fervently  they  may  be 
I  urged.  The  side  that  retaliates  a  barbarity,  is  surely  little 
better  than  the  side  that  originates  one;  and  we  allude  to  the 
I  orcumstance  only  for  the  purpose  (as  is  our  duty,  or  the 
I  necessity  of  our  plan)  of  placing  before  the  reader  a  true  and 
real  picture  of  the  general  State  of  men's  minds  and  feelings 
some  years  previous  to  the  time  in  which  the  events  and  per- 
fions  of  our  story  are  to  occur  and  act.  Perhaps  the  unhappy 
Diatter  should  not  at  all  have  been  noticed,  but  that  in 
getting — across  the  little  gulf  that  separates  Island  Magee 
from  the  main  land — a  glance  at  the  spot  on  which  it  hap- 
p€ned,  a  grim  and  recollective  smile  struggled  through  the 
hard  features  of  Oliver  Whittle. 

At  about  the  same  moment,  others  of  the  party  were  enjoy- 
pg  another  view,  of,  at  least,  more  harmless  and  agreeable 
UÄpression.  It  was  fonned  by  different  points  of  the  main- 
land  to  the  right,  and  of  the  promontory,  as  it  may  more  truly 
be  called,  to  the  left,  sweeping  into  the  gulf,  at  different 
djstances,  and  all  wearing  the  family  likeness  that,  i\ot> 
^s^eeabJjr  however,  cÄaracterizes  basalt  hüls.  T\ia\)As\)0  ^vs.^^ 
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an  almost  flatness  on  the  tops,  continued  along  the  extent  of  the 
outline,  and,  just  when  they  are  about  to  shoot  into  the  watCT, 
or  dip  to  the  piain,  an  abrupt  convex  curve.  The  point  that, 
nearer  than  the  middle  distance,  concealed  the  villa^  of 
Lame,  also  concealed,  from  its  stretching  out  to  meet  the 
opposite  headland,  a  continuous  view  of  the  sea.'  And 
thus,  the  gulf  had  quite  the  appearance  of  an  extensive 
lake,  bound  up  by  those  successive  piles  of  precipice,  of  which 
Ballygelly  Head  and  Garron  Point,  were  the  most  imposing. 
Continuing  their  route,  the  travellers,  leaving  to  the  left 
some  close  scenery  of  mixed  beauty  and  ruggedness,  halted 
and  took  refreshments  at  Lame ;  and  soon  affcer  proceeded 
towards  Glenaraa.  The  road  from  Belfast  to  Carrickfergus, 
had — ^to  do  common  justice  toMrs.  Evelyn*spastobservations — 
been  bad  enough ;  from  Carrickfergus  to  Lame  it  was  worse; 
but  from  Lame  onward  it  was  worst  of  alL  Not  to  speak  <rf 
its  ruggedness,  it  scaled,  in  the  first  instance,  the  barrier  (» 
little  inward)  of  Ballygelly  Head,  looking,  when  seen  even 
from  the  brow  of  an  introductory  ascent,  as  if  it  ran  zig-zac 
for  mere  wantonness  higher  than  birds  of  grave  habits  need 
desire  to  fly.  Then  there  was  a  descent  of  course ;  again, 
a  tremendous  rise ;  and,  more  provoking  than  all,  a  second 
descent  into  the  village,upon  the  slope  of  which,  the  fat  horses 
of  the  eider  party,  particularly  that  which  bore  the  double 
weight  of  Oliver  and  Mrs.  Evelyn,  could  scare  find  footing. 
Of  the  increased  contortions  of  face  and  multiplied  groans  w 
Paul,  little,  therefore,  need  be  said;  or,  except  when  a  moment 
of  utter  peril  caused  her  to  keep  in  her  breath,  of  the  incalcu- 
lable  volocity  of  his  good  lady's  tongue.  There  never 
were  such  roads,  she  averrod,  nor  such  a  country,  up  and 
down,  hill  and  hoUow,  nor  such  a  people,  that  would  not 
level  it.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  there  was  out  one  hill,  and  that  you  need  not  climb 
if  you  did  not  like;  except  that  during  the  plague  the 
Citizens  were  fain  havo  rocourse  to  it  for  safety,  being  forced  to 
run  out  of  the  city ;  and  when  (according  to  an  old  poet, 
rather  than  Mrs.  Evelyn) 

*'  Bomo  olimbod  Higbffate-hill,  and  there  they  see 
The  World  «o  large,  that  they  amazed  be.'^ 

But  what  chicfly  inconvenienced  Mib.  Evelyn — and,  indeed, 
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imtated  her  so  much  that  she  often  repeated  it — ^was  the 
reflection  of  the  utter  uselessness,  to  say  the  least,  of  creeping 
up  one  mouiitain,and  scrambling  down  at  the  far  side,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  creeping  up  and  scrambling  down  another  and 
another.  But,  perhaps,  the  frequent  appearance,  to  her  right, 
of  the  great  sea,  caught  through  partial  depressions  of  a  con- 
tinuedUne  of  rock  or  swellinggrounds,  very  near  at  hand,  and 
a  dizzy  height  above  it — ^perhaps  this,  suggesting  a  recollection 
of  the  real  peril  of  her  Situation,  Struck  into  Mrs.  Evelyn's 
heart  a  more  appalling  Sensation,  although  it  was  too  sincerely 
feit  to  require  the  usual  avowal. 

No  selfishness,  or  ignorance,  or  even  misgivings  of  personal 
safety,  had,  however,  the  effect  of  closing  the  eyes  and  minds 
of  Evelyn  and  his  gentle  sister  to  the  interest  of  their  situar 
tion.  With  feelings  of  mingled  awe  and  delight,  they 
found  themselves  shut  in,  as  they  gradually  ascended, 
betweenprecipices  and  swelling  grounds  of  ama^ing  magni- 
tude.  The  solitude,  the  ruin,  and  the  savageness  of  their  . 
mountain-road,  had  due  effect  upon  them.  From  about  the 
summit  of  the  last  fatiguing  ascent  between  them  and  Glen- 
arm,  the  scenery  had  expanded,  only  to  assume  a  more  vast 
and  entrancinff  character.  To  their  left,  swept  the  migbty  hill 
that  bounds  the  Great  deer-park  of  Antrim  Castle,  crossed 
and  overtopped,  at  the  distance  of  some  miles,  by  another  of 
a  more  sterile  and  blaoker  aspect.  To  their  right,  the  land 
feil  down  to  the  level  of  the  unlimited  ocean — extent,  though 
of  a  varied  kind,  being  still  the  character  of  the  scene.  With, 
at  the  opposite  side  of  Glenarm's  beautiful  bay,  the  huge 
headland  of  Garron  Point,  now  beginning  to  show  its  rüde 
variety  of  feature;  ships  and  little  boats  ploughing  or 
glancing  across,  or  resting  near  the  shore — the  little  vülage 
itself,  newly  rebuilt  after  the  buming  by  Kobert  Munroe  and 
his  puritanical  soldiers,  and  now,  therefore,  looking  more  neat 
and  cheery ;  and  the  old  castellated  mansion  of  the  Earl  of 
Antrim,  detached  from  the  village,  and  standing  in  a  great 
solitude.  When  this  picture  at  la^t  came  on  their  view, 
the  brother  and  sister  feit  more  than  repaid  for  any  incon- 
venience  that  might  have  attended  their  progress  towards  it. 

Another  rest  at  Glenarm,  and,  notwithstanding  the  advanced 
hour  of  the  day,  our  travellers  remounted,  to  gain,  after  eight 
additional  Irish  miles,  the  little  bandet  of  Cushindoll,  wluch 
was  the  object  of  their  joumey.     The  crosaing  of  (ä^3ctw>L 
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Point  pTOved  a  task  of  ?n«!a  -öfienlrr.  aai  ro  the 
mownt^  of  the  parrv.  *irm'j**r  at»  ev^Ma.  zhiär  ö-^nner  i^zqpmenoe 
of  the  road  coald  not  iiav.*  »»TiabLtHi  zjuan  zo^  antkipate.  The 
way  clambere^  with  dificTiIry  i«  die  bikii»  iyf  che  Last  pred- 
piten  which,  a  Kttle  inLuni,  toor-^i  zhj^  pü-tnt:  and  thoee 
terrific  precipiVe^i  were  rent  inro  :&  di«>a=aii»l  nkis?es  of  rock, 
great  and  sTnall,  toppling  over,  or  eiTi5teriQg  down  the  side 
of  the  (\f^,Hiil,  m  aÜ  that  primitive  and  awfui  state  of  Pest  in 
which,  daring  the  mightv  convnLsiijn  thac  ahaped  them,  th^ 
ha^l  canght,  and,  no  eye  could  teil  how.  balanced  and  sostained 
ea^;h  other  Often,  too,  thev  jutted  «xit  upon.  and  {»«seiibed 
the  c^>nr?te  of  the  only  strip  of  groond  available  as  a  road  over 
the  jx>int.  And  throngh  the  minor  ineqnaüties  to  the  right, 
one  conld  always  behold  the  tremendoos  descent  that,  at  only 
a  »hört  difttance,  Btill  shot  down  to  the  äea,  someiimes  pnshing 
it  t<iO  fearfully  forward. 

At  alxmt  the  place  where,  in  conseqnence  of  those  intru- 
«iorm,  the  road  grew  narrowest,  and  approached  nearest  to 
the  [)re,cipice  on  the  right,  was  the  termination  of  the  clamber 
11p.  Then,  alrooöt  immediately,  commenced  a  descent  nearly 
to  the  level  of  the  »ea,  so  very  abrupt,  that  before  any  of  the 
party  would  venture  upon  it,  all  halted  and  held  a  consul- 
tation.  Tlie  result,  in  the  first  instance,  was  a  determination 
to  havo  the  horses  led  down,  whilst,  one  by  one,  the  travellers 
«hon  1(1  follow  them.  First,  then,  the  barelegged  boy  volun- 
toorod,  with  a  sneer  at  the  precautions  adopted,  to  show  the 
)otf(?nt  Haf(^ty  of  the  road.  Allowing  his  donkey  to  follow  at 
li»  l(ÜHUn\  tho  imp  ran  headlong  from  side  to  side,  in  the 
kind  of  niovcnnont  always  preferred  by  sagacious  horses  in 
winiilar  Hituations ;  with  the  exception  that  they  creep,  while 
lio  boundod  aM  freoly  as  if  the  ground  were  quite  level  under 
lii«  foot.  Wlmn  safo  at  the  bottom,  he  cut  some  self-flattering 
oaporn  ;  and,  atti^r  waiting,  a  few  minutes,  the  arrival  of  his 
rharg<\  who  foUowed  exactly  in  his  track,  though  ten  times 
\\\y\w  »Inwly,  ho  ioinod  tho  party  at  nearly  the  same  speed  in 
whioh  lu»  luid  lotl  thom.  Yoiing  Evelyn  then  led  down  his 
tnvn  hom\  wlulo  tlio  boy  accompanied  him  with  those  of 
unolo  Paul  and  of  ()Uvor.  Both  presently  retuming,  it 
wn»  tlnally  arnuigod  that,  aftor  such  encouragement,  Paul 
hilu?«olf  nl\ould  Ih>  oonvoyod  by  the  urchin,  and  his  lady 
by  Olivor»   wUilo    Evolyu  should   render  Esther  the  same 
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Operations  commenced  by  Paul  reluctantly  giving  his  left 
hand  to  the  boy,  while  he  further  propped  himself  on  a  cane 
held  in  his  right.  The  first  few  steps  were  favourable ;  but 
when  the  poor  little  man  found  himself  launched  on  the  very 
sudden  declivity,  with  a  vast  extent  yet  to  be  got  over,  and — 
from  the  rocky  smoothness  of  the  road — ^no  hope  of  retracing 
his  way  upward,  courage  forsook  his  heart.  His  little  legs — 
at  the  coolest  moments  none  of  the  most  steady — tottered 
under  him ;  liis  purple  face  strove  to  grow  pale ;  he  himself 
strove  to  stand  still.  At  this  his  consort  assailed  him  from 
above,  and  the  little  guide  (though,  as  they  stood  together, 
no  difference  could  be  observed  in  height,  at  least),  at  his  ear, 
with  cries  of  expostulation  to  proceed ;  the  one  exerting  a  loud 
voice  of  command,  the  other  speaking  and  laughing  in  a 
breath.  Paul  growing  more  nervous  and  confused,  yet  tried 
to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  immediately  put  his  feet  in  motion ; 
>  but  whether  he  was  in  too  relaxed  a  state  to  govem  their 
motions,  or  that  the  mischievous  imp  pulled  him  downward 
instead  of  checking  his  natural  readiness  to  descend  rapidly, 
true  it  is,  that  the  moment  he  trusted  them  from  under  him, 
his  legs  set  off  at  a  pitcli  of  speed  too  amazing  to  be  voluntary, 
until  at  last  they  failed  him  altogether,  and  down  came  uncle 
Paul,  grasping  the  guide  in  liis  arms,  and  rolling  with  him, 
over  and  over,  to  the  bottom  of  the  declivity. 

The  party  above  were  necessarily  much  alarmed  at  this  ac- 
'  cident ;  Mrs.  Evelyn  screamed  incessantly  as  her  lord  continued 
in  motion ;  and  it  was  not  tili  the  boy,  starting  to  his  feet,  on 
the  level  road,  and  raising  uncle  Paul  with  him,  repeatedly 
asserted  the  safetyof  both,  that  tranquilHty  could  be  restored. 
But  these  assurances,  and,  at  length,  even  their  confirmation 
by  Paul  himself,  could  not  now  prevail  on  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  take 
her  tum  down  the  hiU  with  Ohver.  The  brother  and  sister 
tried  to  urge  her,  but  in  vain.  No ;  it  was  a  piain  tempting  of 
Providence ;  a  piain  hazarding  of  precious  life  ; — Mrs.  Evelyn 
would  never  stir  a  step  farther  on  such  a  vile  road — such  a  papist 
read — back  she  might  go, — ^though  even  that  was  foolhardy 
and  presumptuous — just  to  enable  herseif  to  get  out  of  the 
country  altogether  :  but  down  ! — down  that  precipice  ! — 
never.  And  to  manifest  her  determination,  the  lady  squatted 
herseif  on  a  low  flat  stone  by  the  road-side. 

Evening  had  for  some  time  been  approaching ;  but  now,  a 
shade  of  twilight,  too  deep  to  be  in  regulär  gradation  witk 
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any  that  had  preceded  it,  fellsuddenlyoverthemountam-way. 
Evelyn,  lookmg  on  the  sky,  saw  it  assume  a  lurid,  bronzed 
aspect ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  bis  eye  caught  and  followedup 
a  fearful  phenomenon.     lipon  the  summit  of  a  h\]\  gom« 
distance  before  bim,  be  obsersred  a  large  black  cloud  to  setüe, 
tbe  only  one  tbat  intruded  on  the  dull  monotonous  colour  of 
tbe  beavens.     Presently,  dividing  into  two  parts,  one  part  16^- 
tired  from  bis  view  behind  tbe  biU,  wbile  tbe  otber  approached 
towards  tbe  party,  marking  its  course  witb  borror,  and  so  fer 
as  tbe  almost  uninbabited  State  of  tbe  country  can  permit  tiie 
term,  witb  devastation.     It  was  a  tomado  cloud,  tben  not  »•• 
known  in  Ireland.     Even  at  a  distance  Evelyn  could  note  its 
effect  along  tbe  sandy  beacb,  or  over  tbe  fem-clotbed  bosoiD. 
of  tbe  bills.     Tbe  sand  rose  in  clouds  or  pillars ;  tbe  fem,  first 
uprooted,  and  tben  coUected,  ascended  bigb  into  tbe  air.    As 
it  came  nearer,  tbe  few  old  trees  on  its  course  were  tom  jfroiö. 
tbe  rocks  to  wbicb  tbey  clung,  and  wbisked  about  like  sti'awSv 
and  many  of  tbe  rocks  tbemselves  unbedded,  and  burled  t>o 
tbe  sea ;  wbile  tbe  roof  of  a  cabin,  percbed  on  tbe  superio^f 
precipice  to  tbe  leffc,  was  uplifted,  on  tbe  wings  of  tbe  cloiidf 
to  an  amazing  elevation. 

Terror,  at  tbis  unusual  sigbt,  seized  on  all.     Evelyn,  et»-*' 
deavouring  to  cbeck  bis  own  sensations,  beld  tigbt  tbe  rein  c^f 
bis  sister's  jennet,  as  sbe  was  tbe  only  individual  of  tbe  part^' 
wbo  bad  not  yet  dismounted.     Oliver  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  («u'^ 
last  silent)  feil  on  tbeir  knees,  imagining  to  tbemselves  th^ 
end  of  tbe  world,  or  eise  conjuring  tbe  very  top  of  GarroüP- 
Point  into  tbe  valley  of  Jebosbapbat.     Tbe  cries  of  Paul  andl' 
of  tbe  boy,  tbeir  common  tears  and  cbildisb  lamentation  mighl? 
be  beard  from  tbe  road  undemeatb,  and  perbaps,  as  tbey  wera 
ratber  nearer  to  tbe  danger,  tbey  bad  most  immediate  caus9 
for  outcry  :  particularly  wben  tbe  crasb  of  falling  rocks  cam^ 
very  closely  on  tbeir  ears. 

Still  tbe  black  and  giant  cloud  sailed  on  to  tbe  travellers, 
altbougb  occasionally  diverted  by  its  own  wayward  impulse  to 
tbe  rigbt  or  tbe  left.  On  ! — on  ! — and  it  bovered  over  tho 
Spot  wbere  uncle  Paul  and  bis  treacberous  guido  were  stationed. 
Fortunately  for  tbem,  tbe  mountain  to  tbeir  left  presented,  da 
its  sides  or  summit,  but  few  trees  or  rocks  to  tbe  fury  of  tho 
tomado ;  but  tbeir  friends  above  could  see  tbem,  first  pros» 
trated,  and  tben  caught  up  several  feet  from  the  ground — 
drqpped,  again  raised,  ao4  aga^  diopi^,  «lä  bsi  e^jgU  ixvi^lit 
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tantalize  a  lambkm.  Long  before  Paul  was  a  second  time 
treated  in  this  rüde  fashion,  he  had  become  insensible  to  bis 
danger  and  sufferings,  so  that  the  tornado  might  almost  as 
well  have  vented  itself  on  a  bunch  of  fem,  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  or  any  other  passive  subject. 

TTie  tenible  wonder  began  to  ascend  to  the  summit  on 
which  rested  the  remainder  of  the  travellers.  Increased  dark- 
ness  attended  it,  and  the  tumbling  and  crash  of  loose  rock, 
again  found  on  its  course,  showed  its  unabated  power.  Evelyn 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  Oliver,  saw  death  approach 
them ;  one  and  all  they  conceived,  from  what  had  already  been 
manifest,  that  in  its  passage  over  their  heads,  the  huge  masses 
of  rock,  which  before  seemed  to  require  but  an  infant's  touch 
to  get  downward  motion,  must  inevitably  become  loosened, 
and  so  whelm  them  in  destruction.  As  the  certainty  of  im- 
mediate  fate  closed  on  all — all,  except  Mrs.  Evelyn,  prepared 
for  it  in  silence.  Her  unintemipted  scream  rose  among  the 
rocks  and  hüls  around,  and  she  feil  prostrate,  as  if,  by  anti- 
dpation,  she  would  bury  herseif  in  the  earth,  and  so  shorten 
the  period  of  suffering.  But,  half  way  only  over  the  ascent 
the  cloud  had  advanced,  when  it  became  stationary — opened^ 
belched  forth  a  sheet  of  flame — exploded  in  a  tremendous 
thunderclap,  and,  rolling  over  the  precipice  to  the  right  of 
the  party,  and  hurrying  with  it  many  masses  of  rock,  spent 
itself  in  the  ocean.  The  quailing  waters  rose  at  its  summons, 
in  unnatural  intrusion  into  the  region  of  another  element,  or, 
heaving  laboriously  and  blackly,  seemed  to  evince  their  terror 
at  a  Visitation  so  ominous. 

Though,  with  the  first  thunderburst,  all  certain  danger  re- 
moved  from  the  travellers,  *still  was  their  constemation  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  The  explosion  was  so  near,  and 
the  reverberations  through  the  rocks  and  mountains  were  so 
astounding,  as  almost  to  add  frenzy  to  their  despair.  As  the 
fragments  of  precipice  continued,  even  after  the  passage  of 
the  tornado,  to  crash  downward  to  the  sea,  it  seemed  to 
them  that  the  solid  bulwark  under  their  feet,  and  aU  around 
them,  was  tom  piecemeal  by  tempest  and  thunderbolt,  and 
about  to  crumble  into  one  general  ruin.  Nor  had  they  much 
pause  to  relieve  themselves  from  this  State  of  overexcitement, 
when — ^as  if  the  one  tongue  of  flame  which  had  issued  from  the 
cloud  only  served  to  ignite  the  whole  surcharged  atmosphere — 
flash  followed  flash,  and  peal  followed  peal,  the  one  fleroel^ 
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relieved  by  the  increasing  darknesB,  and  the  other  sostainfid 
and  exaggerated  by  the  voices  of  moantain  and  precipioe,  untfl 
nothin^  but  blaze  and  noLse  could  be  seen  or  heard. 

At  the  moment  in  which  such  effects  were  working  most 
powerfully  on  the  feelings  of  all,  and  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  in  par- 
ticular,  Esther's  horse  Ijecame  ungoremable  in  its  äight,  and, 
despite  the  resistance  of  yoiing  Evelyn,  baeked  firom  the  place 
where  it  had  hitherto  tremblinulv  stood.     The  brother  called 
to  Esther  to  throw  herseLf  off ; — her  limbs  were  strapped,  for 
safety,  to  the  saddle,  and  she  could  not  possibly  do  so.     Still 
the  animal  pranced  and  baeked  ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
it8  fair  rider  screamed     Mrs.  Evelyn  caught  up  the  signal, 
and  recommenced  her  own  shrill  vociferations.      They  were 
answered,  among  the  heights  over  her  head,  by  a  scream  also, 
but  of  a  cadence  so  wild  and  unnatural,  that,  for  an  instant,  she 
held  her  breath  to  look  up.     Standing  upon  the  edge  of  a  large 
rock,  in  an  attitude  and  manner  of  the  most  violent  energy, 
she  there  saw  a  man,  of,  it  might  be,  about  fiffcy,  with  a  pro- 
fußion  of  wild  hair  Streaming  about  eyes  of  almost  maniac  cha- 
ract(;r,  and  holding  a  gun  in  his  band,  while  he  beckoned 
rapidly,  and,  she  thouglit,  angrily,  to  Evelyn.     One  look  at 
this  person,  who  appeared  so  suddenly  but  a  few  yards  above 
her,  was  enough  for  Mrs.  Evelyn;  she  instantly  uttered  a 
louder  cry  tlian  ever,  and  darted  across  the  road  in  the  direo- 
tion  whither  Evelyn  and  his  sister  were  forced  by  the  affinghted 
horse.     Almost  as  instantly,  the  wild-looking  man  sprang  like 
a  bü/ist  of  prey  after  her — cast  away  his  gun — seized  her  by 
th(^  /inns,  and  pullcd  her  back.      Mrs.  Evelyn  resisted  ;  ano, 
cigantic  as  was  the  strength  of  her  captor,  he  had  a  struggle 
for  it,  Ix-iforo  he  succeeded  in  gaining  sufficient  mastery  over 
her  act  iouH,  to  wliisk  her  round,  and  rusli  headlong  with  her 
down  tho  8t(u^[)  road.     At  the  very  time  that  this  scene  was 
oniicting,  and  while  Esther's  horse  still  plunged  backwark,  two 
otlH^'  voiccm  criod  out,  exactly  in  the  quarter  from  which  Mrs. 
Kvt^lyn  had  been  startled,  and  two  other  figures  sprang  up  ex- 
act  ly  whoro  sho  had  soen  the  lirst ;  but  two  others  of  a  very 
dill'onnit  kind — a  girl  and  youth,  about  fifteen  and  eighteen. 
Tht^  lad  also  hohl  a  carbiue  in  his  band,  and  wore  the  Scotch 
bonnot   an<l  tn^ws ;  the  girl  wks  prettily  attired ;  both    had 
an  air  of  inton^st»  if  not  rank,  about  them.      And,  both  staiir 
ing  up  on  tho  lo<lgt^  of  n>ck,  to^ther  directed  their  looks  and 
voicoa  towiuxlö  Evelyn  and  las  sister,  in  the  expression  of 
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ntter  alarm  and  horror.  "  Keep  back  the  horse !  keep  back 
the  horse !"  they  exclaimed  in  a  breath,  the  very  instant  they 
appeared. 

"  Keep  him  back  !"  continued  the  beautiful  girl,  clapping 
her  hands  in  agony,  "  his  hoof  is  ahnost  on  the  last  sod  be- 
tween  ye  and  your  min !" 

"The  sea-precipice  ! — ^the  precipice  !" — ^re-echoed  her  young 
and  nearly  as  handsome  companion,  as  he  bounded  like  a  wild 
deer  from  his  place,  and  rushed  towards  the  brother  and 
sister. 

Üpon  ihe  first  announcement  of  the  dreadfiil  peril  they  had 
hefore  only  apprehended,  Esther  swooned  in  her  saddle,  still 
held  in  it  by  the  straps,  and  Evelyn,  abandoning  the  rein, 
made  a  last  desperate  and  instinctive  attempt  to  (catch  at  one 
of  the  animaFs  fore  feet,  and  thus,  if  possible,  bring  him  to  the 
groTind.  The  horse  reared  up  the  moment  he  was  touched — 
for  the  brother  so  far  succeeded  in  his  first  effort — and  flinging 
Evelyn  a  good  distance  from  him,  moved  back  more  alarmed 
thaa  before.  Again,  the  young  girl  cried  out  in  treble  terror, 
and,  abandoning  her  Station,  descended  after  the  youth. 
Evelyn,  starting  up  from  the  confusion  of  a  moment,  found 
himself  too  far  to  re-attempt  instantaneous  assistance  ;  yet  he 
ran,  or  rauher  staggered  onward ;  the  horse  still  backed  ;  he 
oould  now,  himself,  see  the  edging  horror,  and  he  could  see 
the  animal  step  another  step  towards  it — ^when,  like  an  arrow, 
the  youth  shot  across  the  road,  came  up  with  the  horse,  put 
his  carbine  to  its  head — discharged  it — and  the  animal  feil, 
<lpite  dead,  going  down  on  the  side  that  left  Esther  free  of 
fis  fall.    She  was  safe. 

In  a  moment  the  young  man  released  her  from  her  fettered 
ötuation  in  the  saddle,  and,  kneeling,  presented  her  to  the 
attention  of  the  girl,  who  was  now  by  his  side,  and  who, 
bieeling  also,  tenderly  and  anxiously  reeeived  the  charge. 
Evelyn,  tottering  forward,  had  fallen  almost  senseless  by  his 
^ter ;  the  youth  raised  him  also,  and  supported  him  in  his 
^^s.  Oliver  had  remained  prajdng  since  the  first  appearance 
^^  the  storm,  and  in  pious  abstraction,  selfishness,  or  cowardice, 
^,6yer  moved  tili  all  the  succeeding  dangers  were  over.  Now 
^ög  from  his  knees,  he  approached  the  group  of  young  per- 
^ßs,  and  forced  down  Evelyn's  throat  some  brandy,  wliich  he 
Pj'oduced,  in  a  black  bottle,  from  a  side-pocket.  He  ms.\ved 
^i^her  to  have  a  little  also,  hut  her  youtMul  suppoxlet  \?o\3XäL 
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only  use  some  in  chafing  her  temples.  Both  applications  did 
good  Service ;  the  sister  and  brother  revived  ahnost  together, 
and  flew  to  each  other's  embrace.  When  they  sufficiently 
recovered  their  recollections,  and  that  Esther  leamed  by  whafc 
means  she  had  escaped  a  dreadful  death,  she  tumed,  with 
Evelyn,  in  all  the  gratitude  of  human  nature  for  life  preserved, 
to  thank  the  stranger,  but  he  was  gone. 

"  My  brother,"  said  the  girl,  "  nas  vralked  down  the  hill, 
to  inquire  afber  the  dame  who  accompanied  you." 

"  He  should  have  waited  to  accept  our  wannest  and  mofit 
grateftil  acknowledgments,"  said  Esther. 

"  They  would  please  him,  I  am  sure,  but  still  he  thought 
not  of  them,"  resumed  the  girl ;  "  his  service  had  been  öfifered 
here,  and  while  another  occasion  might  elsewhere  Lappen  for 
it,  was  he  not  right  to  go  T 

"  Then,  you,  at  least,  maiden,  will  take,  in  your  brothei's 
name,  all  the  thanks,  the  tears  of  thankfulness,  that  are  bis 
due.  For  yourself,  too,  accept  our  thanks ;  now  I  can  recol- 
lect  that  your  kind  arms  were  around  me  when  I  revived." 

"  My  brother  is  overpaid  in  your  words,"  replied  the  yonng 
stranger ;  "  and  as  for  myself,  the  highest  pleasure  you  could 
do  me,  I  had  feit  in  receiving  thanks  for  him,  even  before  you 
noticed  my  own  petty  service,  which  was  nought,  nought,  in- 
deed  I  did  not  even  attempt  a  good ;  I  but  cried  out  to 
fidght  him  when  he  was  about  to  do  one ;  and  I  have  but  thö 
pride  of  seeing  such  a  brother  act  as  became  him." 

"  A  noble  young  creature,"  whispered  Evelyn  to  his  sister. 

"  Yes,  and  withal  a  pretty  and  graceftd,"  Esther  replied 
Their  observations  were,  indeed,  called  for.  Although  rather 
below  the  middle  size  of  woman,  and  not  promising  ever  to 
reach  it,  the  sister  of  their  young  deüverer  looked,  while  thuB 
speaking,  what  they  had  described  her.  Standing  straight  as 
a  poplar,  with  her  head  elevated,  her  neck  curving  like  a 
swan*s,  and  her  Shoulders  so  knit  as  to  produce  a  fine  curve  in 
her  back,  there  was  about  her  figure  and  air,  and  in  the  all 
but  haughty  out-tuming  and  curling  of  her  paxted  Ups,  as  well 
as  in  her  slightly  aquihne  nose,  her  ftdl  quick  eye,  straight 
eyebrows,  and  broad  forehead,  much  that  would  have  weil 
characterized  a  girhsh  Juno.  When  she  moved,  too,  her  step 
was  firm,  though  graceful ;  and,  child  as  she  might  be,  she 
commanded  interest,  and  enforced  respect. 

"  I  can  honour  your  sentiments,  dear  girl,''  Esther  smilini^ 
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resumed,  anxious  to  continue  the  conversation.  "And  if  you 
will  come  and  sit  by  me,  and  a  while  longer  give  me  your 
«weet  Support,  you  shall  know  particularly  why." 

Their  former  attitude  was  in  a  moment  resumed,  the 
younger  lady  complying  with  the  request  of  Esther  with  a 
maimer  as  smiling  and  as  kind  as  it  had  before  been  dignified, 
and  perhaps  distant.  But  her  Kttle  attentions  were  by  her 
offered,  and  by  her  new  friend  received,  in  a  way  that  was  a 
tacit  aÄSumption  of  something  superior,  either  in  rank  or 
spirit,  on  her  part,  and  a  quiet  admission  of  it  on  the  part  of 
Esther.  In  fact,  it  was  the  immediate  ascendancy  which  a 
stronger  mind  asserts,  even  at  the  first  moment  of  contact, 
over  a  weaker  one. 

"Now,  know,"  Esther  continued,  "that  I  have  especial 
cause  to  love  and  honour  your  admiration  of  your  brother, 
because  I,  too,  am  a  sister — ^aye,  sitting  by  my  brother's  side 
— and  can  therefore  feel  your  feeüng." 

"  I  saw  this  young  cavalier  strive  för  your  safety  like  a 
brother,  indeed ;  and  should  he  not,  for  so  fair  and  sweet  a 
sister  r 

"  Aye ;  but  we  have,  moreover,  the  ties  of  sorrow  as  well 
as  of  love  to  bind  us.  We  are  orphan  brother  and  sister," 
Said  Esther,  whüe  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  instinc- 
tively  pressed  the  band  of  her  new  friend,  as  if  to  prefer  a 
claim  on  her  ^ympathy.  The  pressure  Was  gently  retumed, 
as  the  other  said,  in  a  soft,  rather  than  a  sad  voice  : 

"  We,  too,  have  known  an  early  sorrow ;  but  not  to  such 
an  extent.  In  the  last  fall  of  the  leaf,  Edmund  and  I  lost  a 
mother !"  She  paused  a  moment,  closed,  and  then  lifted  up 
her  eyes,  as  if  silently  repeating  a  prayer,  and  added,  "  May 
she  rest  in  peace  !" 

The  wild-looking  man,  who  had  before  terrified  and  roughly 
treated  Mrs.  Evelyn,  here  started  up  on  the  bit  of  level  road 
which  afforded  rest  to  the  young  party,  and  with  continued 
energy  of  action,  looked  eamestly  around  him.  Seeing  the 
group,  he  uttered  a  cry  of  the  same  stränge  kind  which  had  hurt 
that  lady's  ears,  and  quickly  advanced  to  them.  Neither  Evelyn 
nor  Esther  had  seen  him  on  his  first  appearance,  and  while  the 
one  now  rose  in  some  alarm,  to  prevent  his  too  near  approach, 
the  other  clung  in  terror  to  her  companion. 

"  Fear  him  not,"  said  the  girl ;  "  he  is  my  father's  brother, 
and  comes  on  a  good  intent.     Some  Service  he  has  akeady 
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done  you,  by  placing  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  on  the  leT 
road  below,  your  matronly  fliend.  Do  not  mind  bis  loci 
or  action  either;  God  bas  afflicted  bim — be  is  deaf  and  dum 
and,  like  most  in  bis  Situation,  tbe  eamestness  of  bis  looks  ai 
motions  seem  wild,  perbaps  dangerous,  at  tbe  very  mome] 
tbat  tbey  mean  a  service." 

Tbe  gesticulation  of  tbe  man  wben  be  came  up  to  the  groi 
seemed,  altbougb  extravagant,  to  prove  tbe  trutb  of  the 
observations.  He  first  ran  to  bis  niece  and  kissed  her,  utte 
ing  Strange,  and,  to  bim,  unconscious  sounds ;  tben  be  toc 
Evelyn's  band,  and  sbook  it  violently ;  tben  Estber's ;  am 
baving  first  raised  it  to  bis  lips,  be  passed  it,  wbere  be  ha 
found  it,  round  tbe  neck  of  tbe  young  girl,  causing  ber  als 
to  pass  ber  arms  around  Estber;  all  tbis  affording  bim,  as  m 
evident  by  bis  smiles,  and  tbe  vivacity  of  bis  eyes,  tbe  greatei 
pleasure. 

After  a  fewmoments,  bis  niece  and  be  rapidly  conversedb 
signs  ;  and  sbe  gave  ber  friends  to  understand  tbat  ber  und 
bad  been  sent  by  ber  brotber  to  warn  tbem  of  tbe  necessit 
of  immediately  descending  tbe  bill,  rejoining  tbeir  party,  an 
seeking  sbelter  for  tbe  nigbt,  wbicb,  altbougb  tbe  tbunde: 
storm  bad  long  since  ceased,  now  set  in,  black  and  lowerinj 
witb  a  tbreat  of  beavy  rain.  Indeed,  tbe  big  drops  whicJ 
ratber  unusually,  bad,  during  tbe  tbunder,  omitted  to  fal 
now  began  to  recommend  tlus  advice  to  Evelyn.  So  tha 
witb  all  possible  despatcb,  be  led  bis  sister  down  tbe  stee 
descent,  tbe  fair  young  girl  foUowing  unassisted,  and  Olive 
after  tbe  manifestation  of  some  timidity,  encouraged  by  tl 
dumb  man,  almost  in  as  rougb  a  manner  as  tbat  wbicb  ba 
marked  bis  offer  of  service  to  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

On  tbe  level,  or  nearly  level  ground,  tbey  found  uncle  Pai 
already  re-mounted,  and  awaiting,  in  silent  constemation,  tl 
furtber  will  of  fate  and  tbe  elements  ;  Mrs.  Evelyn,  too,  wi 
on  ber  pillion,  awaiting  Oliver,  tbougb  not  in  a  mood  quil 
as  silent.  Estber  was  lifted  to  ber  brotber' s  borse,  wbile  1 
assumed  bis  place  on  foot,  at  ber  bridle;  tbe  otber  sist( 
locked  ber  arm  in  tbat  of  tbe  otber  brotber ;  and  all  wei 
very  soon  ready  to  start,  wben  tbe  young  man  inquirc 
wbitber  be  sbould  bave  tbe  pleasure  of  conducting  tbem. 

"  To  a  cottage  tbey  bad  lately  engaged,  by  tbe  seacoast 
Evelyn  repHed,  "wbicb  could  not  now  be  far  distant;  buttl 
bojr  would  answer  particularly." 
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The  boy,  however,  did  not  appear. 

"  Paul,  Paul,  what  hast  thou  done  with  the  stripling,  sir  T 
asked  Mrs.  Evelyn,  losmg  patience.  Paul  did  not  know.  He 
believed  he  had  run  away  in  fright ;  and  thankful  he  ought 
to  be  for  the  ability  to  run  away.  That  the  urchin  had  at 
least  played  no  trick  in  this  instance  iras  evident,  as  the 
donkey  still  attended  with  his  hampers,  although  his  master 
was  gone. 

"  This  is  most  embarrassing,"  Evelyn  continued ;  "  we  have 
never  been  to  this  place,  contenting  ourselves  with  sending 
forward  a  friend,  indeed  a  relative,  to  take  charge  of  it  for  us; 
the  urchin  was  by  that  friend  despatched  from  the  neighbour- 
hood,  chiefly  to  guide  us  hither;  nowthat  he  has  disappeared, 
we  only  know  that  the  residence  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Cushin- 
dolL" 

"  And  on  such  imperfect  Information,  would  it  be  well  to 
wander  about  in  such  a  night  T  asked  the  youth.  "  See,  the 
rain  begins  to  thicken ;  we  can  offer  you  a  roof,  though  an 
humble  one." 

"  And,  however  humble,  it  is  certain,  and  to  be  gained  in  a 
certain  time,"  added  his  sister.  "Good  lady,  consent ;  you  are 
not  formed  for  ill-weather." 

Esther  did  consent,  and  her  brother  too ;  and  the  young 
girl  then  asked,  "  Edmund,  what  think  you  of  sending  our 
poor  uncle  to  announce  us  at  Glenarriff  1"  Edmund  assented ; 
flhe  made  a  few  signs  to  the  dumb  man,  who,  the  moment  he 
understood  the  nature  of  the  arrangement,  showed  the  most 
excessive  Symptoms  of  gratification  and  welcome-making. 
Then,  though  by  no  means  a  young  man,  he  hurried  oflf  at  a 
very  rapid  and  bouyant  pace,  leaving  his  nephew  to  conduct 
slowly,  over  the  rough  mountain-road,  the  fatigued  and 
frightened  paity. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Immediately  after  crossing  Garron  Point,  and  falling,  » 
hefore  observed,  nearly  to  tue  level  of  the  sea,  the  road,  M- 
lowing  the  indentures  of  the  coast,  tumed  quickly  to  the 
light,  almost  at  a  ri^ht  angle  with  its  former  course,  and  hdd 
that  line  for  a  considerable  way,  tlius  describing  one  side,  ad 
that  the  longest  one,  of  Red  Bay,  of  which  the  fiRure  is,  voj 
nearly,  three  sides  of  a  Square.  All  along  this  line,  the  t» 
vellers  kept  parallel  to  the  inland  continuation  of  the  point; 
])iit  at  the  next  sudden  and  angular  tum,  which  foDowri 
nearly  to  its  edge  the  second  side  of  the  bay,  their  badi 
were  to  that  cliain  of  mountain  and  precipice ;  on  their  ririrt 
was  the  open  bay,  and  to  their  left  a  spacious  Valley,  formedoü 
the  one  side  by  tlie  ninning,  still  more  inland,  of  the  contiirS' 
ation  of  Garron  Point,  and  on  the  other,  by  a  ränge  of  hillS) 
of  equal,  if  not  superiorj  magnitude. 

After  pursuing  this  course  for  some  time,  their  conducUi 
halted  and  informed  the  party,  that  with  little  deviation  thdr 
present  road  would  bring  them,  round  the  bay,  to  CushindoD; 
but  that  they  must  again  tum  to  the  left,  into  the  slen,  to 
insure  the  asylum  he  had  ofFered  them.  He  added,  tnat  the 
glen-road  was  less  fatiguing,  and,  indeed,  less  dangerous  tba 
that  by  which  they  must  go  in  search  of  their  own  residenoe. 
Accordingly,  all  tuiTied  off  the  coast  with  him. 

Nearly  at  the  moment  of  thus  chandng  their  route,  thcj 
were  faced  by  considerable  precipices  of  earth  and  soft  stonc^ 
which  had  fallen  down  upon  the  road  they  should  have  taken 
to  their  cottage  :  these  formed  its  left-hand  limit,  for  some  difr 
tance  running  with  it,  and  at  their  bases  showingtwo  or  three 
large  excavations,  the  work  of  the  adjacent  sea,  when  at  seine 
former  period  its  tides  and  storms  had  perseveringly  lashed 
the  precipice  that  must  then  have  been  its  boundary.  Throndi 
the  larger  of  these  caves  issued  a  red  glare  of  light,  whidi, 
from  the  dimmed  effect  at  the  entrance,  seemed  to  come » 
good  way  from  the  inside,  and  thus  gave  the  idea  of  a  rather 
extensive  interior.  In  tuming  upon  the  glen-road,  the  tra- 
vellers  were  leaving  to  their  right  these  caves,  and  a  KtÜe 
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behind  them,  when  a  voice  was  lieard  in  that  from  wliicli  the 
Lght  appeared,  speaking  loiidly  and  dictatorially,  but  in  a 
knguage  unknown  to  the  strangers  of  the  party.  Inimediately 
^r,  the  light  increased  in  the  mouth  of  the  excavation  : 
finally  a  woman  approached  from  the  entrance,  with  a  piece 
of  flaming  wood  in  her  hand,  continuing  to  speak,  and  now 
tvidently  addressing  the  group. 

"We  may  just  stop  and  speak  to  her,  Edmund,"  said  the 
young  girl,  "  for  the  rain  blows  ofF." 

"Why  r  asked  Evelyn,  "and  why  does  she  speak  to  usf'  , 

"  She  asks  us,"  Edmund  replied,  translating  literally,  from 
the  Lish,  in  which  the  woman  had  addressed  them,  "on.pain  of 
the  anger  of  her  whose  anger  is  a  cloud  and  a  blast,  not  to  pass 
her  house  without  bidding,  God  save  her." 

"And  this  cavem  is  her  house  ]  Who  or  what  is  she  1  and 
why  this  unusual  intemiption  f 

"  She  is  a  creature  without  friend  or  relation,  fortune  or 
home,  except  that  the  charitable  or  credulous  administer  to 
her  wants,  and  that  this  seacave,  whence  she  has  lately  ex- 
peDed  the  owls  and  bats,  affords  her  a  chilly  shelter.  Wliat 
she  thinks  of  herseif,  and  what  others  concur  in  thinking  her, 
it  would  not  be  for  her  safety  to  declare.  For  my  owti  part, 
I  sometimes  think  her  mad,  although  more  close  Observation 
hanishes  the  idea  :  perhaps,  to  extreme  ignorance,  her  mind 
joins  much  enthusiasm  and  more  cuiming ;  and  hence  is  she 
able  to  impress  the  character  she  generally  bears,  and  to 
which,  for  your  information,  I  have,  doubtless,  sufficiently 
alluded." 

During  this  speech,  the  woman  had  advanced  to  meet,  half 
^ay,  the  party  who  were  in  motion  to  her.  In  age  she  was 
iibout  twenty-five.  In  height  rather  tall,  in  person  sliglit,  in 
feature  spare  and  paUid.  fier  black  hair  was  uncoveredj  and 
over  the  vulgär  female  dress,  that  scarce  ever  varies  in  any 
time  or  country,  feil  the  old  Irish  mantle,  heavily  liooded,  and 
<>fadark  colour. 

Havirig  stood  before  the  young  man,  her  flaming  brand  lield 
up,  she  asked  liim,  in  Irish,  to  bid  God  s^e  her.  He  did  so. 
Sie  made  the  same  request,  with  the  same  success,  of  his 
«ißter,  and  then  tumed  to  Mrs.  Evelyn ;  but  that  lady's  "  go, 
Vornan,  go,"  uttered  half  in  fear,  half  in  anger  and  disginst, 
Was  all  she  coidd  in  this  instance  accomplish.  As  tu  Paul^Uü 
was  Qomphtelj^  silent 
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"  Then/*  said  the  woman,  in  Irisli,  "  tlie  lieaviest  sufferinr 
you  can  both  feel,  be  ui)on  ye ! — Starve  !" — and  ehe  tuuroflt 
firom  them.  The  young  man  and  liis  sister,  who  understool 
what  she  had  uttered,  laughed  at  a  malediction  that,  to  d 
appearance,  could  never  liave  effect ;  but  neither  Mrs.  Evelyn 
nor  her  husband  feit  so  comfortable,  wlien  it  was  translated 
for  their  advantage. 

The  Strange  woman  passed  Oliver  without  stoppiug  to  com- 
mand  his  benison,  as  if  she  made  very  light  of  it,  and  oiM 
more  halted  before  Esther,  holdhig  high  in  her  hand  the  bhtf- 
ing  wood,  in  order  to  afford  herseif  a  good  view  of  the  ycuog 
lady's  face,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  on  horsebadL 
But  no  sooner  had  she  got  a  glimpse  of  Esther's  features,  tha 
she  uttered  a  low  howl,  and  running  back  to  Edmund,  spd» 
to  him  in  a  very  animated  tone  and  manner,  as  if  endeavouiiog 
to  impress  upon  him  something  wliicli  he  seemed  either  carele» 
or  unwilling  to  admit.  Again  she  retumed  to  Esther,  and  agaii 
manifested  the  same  unaccountable  Sensation.  Finally,  she 
stood  before  Evelyn,  and  with  more  respectfiil  demeanour  thu 
she  had  hitherto  shown,  asked,  and  under  the  instructions  rf 
Edmund,  received  his  "  God  save  you  :" — and  then  she  ccm- 
tinued  to  speak  in  Irish,  which  we  still  translate. 

"  Now  go  your  ways,  and  let  nothing  friglit  you  tKrondi 
the  clouds  of  the  night ;  I  have  your  good  word,  and  it  wi 
rest  with  me ;  they  say  it  does  not  rest  with  me,  and  thit 
I  often  need  it,  from  the  Christians,  to  charm  me  agaiiufr 
what  does.  Go  your  ways, — unless  that  you  cross  the  coU 
threshold  of  my  house,  and  taste  the  cup,  or  break  the  breai 
to  speed  you  on  your  road,  or  sit  down  with  the  old  and 
crippled  who  talk  to  me  all  night  long,  and  teil  me  what  I 
fihould  not  listen  to,  tho'  'tis  known  I  do." 

"  And  who  are  they,  Onagli  V  asked  Edmund. 

"  One  that,  when  I  came  to  my  house,  I  found  already  ii 
it ;  and  another  that  was  sent  far  to  us.  But  go  your  wayt, 
since  you  will  not  enter ;  go,  with  a  curse  for  some,  a  sorrov 
for  more,  and  a  blessing  for  a  few ! "  She  walked  slowtf 
and  heavily  to  her  cavem,  tlius  loaving  behind  her  a  propheqr 
that,  inspiration  apart,  any  one  might  venture  to  apply  to  the 
future  fortunes  of  any  half-dozen  of  human  beings. 

The  party  enUjred  tlie  solitary  Valley  of  Glenarrüf,  just  as 
the  moon  was  risen  to  faintly  sliow  as  much  of  its  genenl 
aspect  as  mist  aud  shadow  did  not  cuvelope.    A  short  distance 
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tup  the  glen,  Edmund  and  his  sister  were  rather  startled  hy 
the  re-appearance,  at  their  side,  of  Onagh  of  tbe  cavem. 
They  had  for  a  moment  fallen  behind  the  party,  and  she  came 
np  with  them  unperceived  by  the  strangers. 
"What  means  this,  Onagh  ?"  asked  Edmund. 
"I  speak  not  to  him,"  she  replied,  addressing  his  sister, 
*'for  he  has  already  scomed  my  words.  But  you,  Eva  M*Don- 
;  Bell,  who,  tho*  you  love  and  like  me  not,  have  ever  shown  the 
i  open  band  to  Onagh,  you  I  command  to  remind  him  of  my 
i  waming.  Teil  him  it  is  the  very  face  I  saw,  tho'  he  could  not 
\  See  it,  last  Allhallow-Eve,  when,  together,  we  sowed  the  rape- 
;  8eed  by  the  river-side,  while  the  moon  was  shining  for  us ;  and 
I   teil  him  to  shun  that  face." 

"What  face,  Onagh?  and  what  waming  am  I  to  repeat  to 

mybrotherr 

i      "  He  will  remember  it ;  for  yourself,  Eva," — she  took  the 

I   young  girFs  band,  drew  her  aside,  and  added  in  a  low  whisper 

— "  your  fate  is  near  you,  too,  but  you  need  not  shun  it.     You 

will  love  him,  and  you  may." 

"Absurd  !"  Eva  said,  and  was  about  to  add  more  comment, 
when  the  self-important  Onagh  rapidly  left  her. 

"Dear  brother,  what  of  all  this  1"  she  then  asked,  rejoining 
Edmund. 

"  I  care  not ;  nor  should  you  care  to  know  or  ask,  Eva ; 
«ertainly  not  now,  when  yon  strangers  require  our  guidance  to 
the  Strip  of  Bume.     Let  us  forward  to  them." 

Up  to  this  moment  Evelyn  had  been  observing  the  features 
of  the  glen,  so  far  as  they  were  revealed  by  the  moonlight. 
Oose  at  the  right,  arose  from  the  very  level  of  the  read,  piles 
of  swelling  ground,  upon  which,  midway,  a  thick  white  mist 
rested,  but  not  so  steadily  as  to  withhold,  when  occasionally 
^gitated  by  the  high  wind,  faint  indications  of  immense  preci- 
pices,  ßhooting  up  behind  into  the  loftier  clouds.  On  the  left, 
the  ground  feil  to  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  until  it  met  a  river, 
<rf  which  some  sparkHng  glimpses  were  to  be  had,  some  rippling 
Sounds  to  be  heard :  beyond  the  river,  uprose,  again,  vast 
Mountain  swells ;  the  mist  here  interrupting,  likewise,  a  con- 
tinued  view  of  their  utmost  ascents ;  or,  as  at  the  other  side, 
only  permitting  a  dreamy  glapce  of  cold  pale  summits,  half 
touched  by  moonshine.  Straight  onward,  the  glen  spread  out 
*nd  ran  to  a  distance.  Its  sides,  as  they  curved,  a^^ftax^Ä.\ö 
aeet;  the  moon  settling,  with  an  undisturbed\)reaÄ\\voi\^"^, 
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6n  the  top  of  a  rlistant  liill,  tliat  seemed  to  close  the  grand, 
tlie  silent,  and  shadowy  vista. 

As  he  looked  down  the  valley,  Evelyn's  obsen^ations  wejc 
broken  by  the  glare  of  a  mimber  of  lights,  and  the  sound  of 
many  voices. 

"  Yonder  is  the  Strip  of  Biinio,"  said  Edmund  M'Donnell, 
"  and  these  are  my  father's  people  come  out  to  welcome  usi 
But  let  my  father's  son  first  have  tlie  honour  of  welcoming  yoa 
to  a  home  too  humble  for  your  apparent  rank,  and,  indeed,  tat 
the  early  fortunes  of  liis  own  family." 

Tlie  lad,  with  a  blush  so  positive  as  to  be  visible  even  in  the 
impei-fect  light,  yet  with  a  grace  and  ease  that  more  than  ht- 
lanced  such  a  departure  from  courtly  manners,  took  off  ü 
Scotch  bonnet,  and  bowed  separately  to  the  travellers. 

"  And  you,  lady,"  said  Eva,  "  welcome  with  all  possible  joy 
to  a  night's  rest  under  a  roof  that  I  am  still  too  proud  to  m 
too  humble  ;" — she  playfully  waved  her  band,  and  Esther  a» 
gaily  stooped  from  her  saddle  to  kiss  the  young  girFs  cheek. 

**  Our  father  himself  is,  as  he  should  be,  at  the  head  of  his 
own  people,"  Eva  resumed,  as  the  advancing  party  came  up; 
and  soon,  indeed,  the  old  man  was  visible,  with  his  dumb 
brother  by  his  side,  his  white  head  uncovered,  his  hale,  firesh- 
coloured  cheeks  glowing  with  unusual  brightness,  and  his  mild 
and  still  fine  eyes  anticipating  the  expression  of  the  sentiments 
lie  was  about  to  speak.  Bending  low  to  the  strangers,  he  first 
uttered  a  sentence  in  Irish, — ^which  Edmund  thus  rendered: 

"  My  father  says,  that,  while  he  joyfully  welcomes  you  to  a 
house  he  might  once  have  been  ashamed  of,  he  blesses  the  day 
on  which  his  brother  and  son,  going  out  to  shoot  searfowl, 
have  been  so  happy  and  honoured  as  to  do  you  a  Service." 

While  Mrs.  Evelyn,  her  husband,  and  Oliver  held  profound 
and,  it  might  be,  uncourteous  silence,  the  younger  strängen 
fitly  expressed  themselves  in  return  to  this  address.  Tken 
the  rude-looking  kerne  in  attendance  shouted  jojrfully  ;  old 
M*Donnell,  taking  Evelyn's  band,  led,  with  the  other,  Esther'» 
palfrey ;  his  son  led  tln;  horse  that  bore  Mrs.  Evelyn  and 
Oliver ;  the  dumb  man  took  in  charge  Paul  and  his  steed ;  and 
the  two  united  partios  proceeded  to  the  "  Strip  of  Bume." 

This  name  secjinod  to  }>e  given  to  a  spot  of  broken,  thoucli 
not  very  abruj)t  gronnd,  lying,  as  Ev(^lyn  could  indistincUy 
observe,  immediately  und<T  a  tremendous  precipice,  perhap 
tlio  steepest  part  of  the  rar)ge  tlioy  had  found  on  their  right 
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since  entering  the  glen.  A  small  streamlet,  deriving  its  source 
from  the  rocks  above,  made  way  through  a  deep  rock-strewn 
ckannel  in  the  middle  of  this  ground :  on  the  near  aide  of  it 
Btood  the  lone  residence  of  the  M^Donnells,  a  thatched  dwell- 
ing,  of  about  three  times  the  size  of  those  inhabited  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  with  a  few  pines  and  mountain-ash 
Dehind,  that,  at  different  heights,  found  root  in  the  barren 
spil,  or  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  The  house  was  nearly  at 
the  edge  of  the  road  by  which  it  was  approached,  and  some 
distance  from  the  precipice. 

With  repeated,  yet  not  irksome,  assurances  of  welcome,  the 
strangers  were  ushered  into  a  large  apartment,  that  seemed 
to  serve  as  kitchen  and  common  residence,  except  dnring  the 
hours  of  rest,  to  the  servants  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the 
family.  At  the  end  blazed  a  turf  fire,  lighted  on  the  hearth, 
and  finding  vent  up  a  capacious  chimney,  over  and  about 
which  hang,  interspersed  with  sides  of  bacon  and  haunches 
of  dried  venison,  many  old  swords  and  pistols,  otter-skins, 
fox-brushes,  and  the  antlers  of  the  deer.  Along  the  walls 
Btood  a  dresser,  containing  the  then  necessary  articles  of  culi- 
nary  and  table  equipage,  two  rudely-shaped  presses,  a  few 
chairs,  as  rudely  fashioned,  and  a  ränge  of  forms.  The  floor 
was  earthen ;  and,  overhead,  appeared  the  joists,  wattles,  and 
thatch,  as  naked  as  the  interior  of  a  peasant's  cabin,  with  the 
öole  dijßference,  that  they  were  not  blackened  with  smoke  and 
soot.  Otherwise,  from  its  extent,  furnitnre,  and  particular 
cleanliness,  the  apartment  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  more 
humble  huts  tliat  were  sparingly  strewed  in  the  district 
about. 

At  the  fire,  an  old  woman,  assisted,  or  rather  interrupted, 
by  one  or  two  wenches,  comely  and  barelegged,  was  em- 
ployed  in  cooking.  Ai'ound  her,  at  by  no  means  a  respectful 
distance,  sat  some  men,  retainers  or  servants  of  the  family, 
who  had  not,  for  special  reasons,  accompanied  old  M'Donnell 
to  meet  the  strangers.  The  hobs  were  also  occupied.  On  one 
reposed  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  whose 
liaggard  face  and  sunken  eye  bespoke  an.  ill  State  of  health, 
while  his  manner,  and  a  slight  peculiarity  in  his  dress,  be- 
tokened  a  person  distinct  from,  if  not  superior  to,  those  around 
liim.  On  the  otlier,  his  knees  crippled  up  to  his  chin,  a  large 
piece  of  oaten-cake  in  his  hand,  and  his  jaws  employed  with 
the  celerity  of  those  of  a  rabbit  in  making  way  through  it^  aat 
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the  chief  cause  of  almost  all  the  delays  and  perils  that  Lad 
overtaken  the  strangers — ^the  donke/s  guardian. 

The  moment  Evelyn  entered,  the  little  rascal's  eyes  met  loa, 
and  he  instantly  ceased  the  rapid  motions  of  his  jaws,  looking 
as  conscious  as  a  monkey  detected  amid  the  sweets  of  a  pantqr. 
Evelyn  instantly  closed  on  him,  whip  in  hand,  with  an  angiy 
query  as  to  the  cause  of  his  sudden  disappearance  at  Qsjrm 
Point.  But  ere  he  proceeded  to  inflict  any  real  pnnuhmenft) 
the  boy  flippantly  explained,  that  having  first  run  for  his  Kft 
from,  as  he  called  it,  "  the  muckle  mirk  cloud" — a  proceediBg 
that  no  gentle  or  Christian  could  blame  him  for — ^he  thoug^ 
his  better  plan  then  was  to  hasten  to  Evelyn's  uncle,  Jere- 
miah,  who  kept  possession  of  the  cottage  at  Cushindoll,  and 
inform  him  of  the  distress  of  his  friends.  That,  Jeremiah 
being  out  (he  believed  supping  with  the  priest),  he  was  »• 
tuming  to  Evelyn,  accompanied  by  friends  of  his  own,  when, 
passing  by  Onagh's  house,  he  saw  the  party,  along  with  theär 
new  acquaintances,  whom  he  knew  well,  speaking  to  her.  And 
that,  not  liking  to  come  in  her  way,  he  just  bid  his  friendi 
good  night,  and  ran  on  to  Randall  M*Donnell*s  house,  whither, 
he  plainly  perceived,  all  were  travelling. 

This  Statement  appearing,  on  the  whole,  reasonable,  Evelyn 
restrained  his  hand,  and  as  the  imp,  with  a  self-gratulatoit 
chuckle,  recommenced  his  attack  on  the  oaten-cake,  he  tnrned 
to  his  host  to  request  from  him  a  guide,  by  whose  assistance 
he  might  immediately  visit  his  uncle  Jeremiali,  and  ascertain 
at  the  same  time  whether  or  no  the  road  between  them  pe^ 
mitted  a  speedy  departure  to  his  own  cottage,  in  which,  if 
possible,  he  was  now  determined,  with  his  friends,  to  lodfi« 
for  the  night.  At  this  intimation,  when  he  understood  it,  oTd 
M'Donnell  looked  blank,  his  son  grieved,  and  his  daughter 
haughty ;  while  the  dumb  man,  as  soon  as  he  read  their  conn- 
tenances,  looked  every  kind  of  extreme  astonishment,  aiudety, 
and  it  seemed  impatience,  if  not  anger.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Evelyn, 
with  uncle  Paul,  just  entering,  he  sprang  to  the  fire,  at  which, 
as  before  noticed,  some  men  were  seated,  hurled  them  firom 
it  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  retumed  to  thei  ladies, 
and,  seizing  a  hand  of  each,  led  them  to  the  seats  the  fonner 
had  occupied.  Uncle  Paul  he  also  twirled  to  a  seat  at  the 
blaze,  with  a  hospitable  energy  rather  inconsiderate ;  and, 
finaliy,  having  placed  Oliver  on  the  hob,  with  the  boy,  and 
Eva  by  the  side  of  Esther,  he  took  his  Station  at  the  back  of 
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lis  brother,  seemingly  in  a  mood  at  once  ofFended  and  de- 
termined. 

But,  for  the  time,  disapprobation  or  entreaty  were  equally 
ineffectual  to  prevail  on  Evelyn  to  alter  his  plan.  He  averred 
tkt,  all  along,  it  had  been  his  intention  to  avail  himself  of 
the  hospitality  of  M'DonnelFs  roof,  only  during  the  time  ne- 
^Ässary  to  ascertain  the  Situation  of  his  own,  and  whether  or 
HO  he  could  that  night  properly  conduct  his  sister  to  it.  Per- 
haps  his  glance  at  the  seeming  want  of  accommodation  for  so 
laröe  a  party,  might  have  served  to  confirm  this  resolve ;  and, 
peniaps,  he  was  fiirther  assisted  in  it  by  a  disposition  natu- 
rally  distant,  averse  to  accept  unnecessary  favours,  and  fixed 
in  its  bent  by  an  English  education.  So,  with  a  manner  that 
appeared  somewhat  churlish,  though  he  was  really  uncon- 
ficiousofthe  appearance,  Evelyn,  pressing  his  requfest  for  a 
guide,  obtained  one  in  the  person  of  the  dumb  man,  whose 
offer  of  Service  was  voluntary,  and  not  to  be  refased. 

Both  instantly  got  on  horseback,  and,  retracing  the  road 
through  the  glen,  passed  Onagh*s  cavem,  and  then  encountered 
«1  up-and-down  and  rock-strewn  road,  which,  ere  Evelyn 
iad  half  inastered  it,  made  him  speedily  come  to  the  opinion 
that,  until  moming,  and  recovery  from  her  previous  terrors 
^d  fatigae,  he  dare  not  venture  to  convey  Esther  to  her  own 
home.  An  interview  with  his  uncle  Jeremiah  he  was,  however, 
resolved  to  obtain,  and  therefore  continued  on  to  the  httle 
handet  of  Cushindoll,  then  consisting  of  a  few  wretched  cabins, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  rugged  ascents  over  which  he  and  his 
dumbguide  had,  for  some  time,  been  joumeying,  although 
the  curious  traveller  of  the  present  day  will  find  it  a  smart, 
Deat  village,  with,  by  the  way,  more  than  usual  facihties'  to 
^'take  his  ease  in  his  inn;"  with  a  smooth  seashore  road 
leading  to  it,  sometimes  cut  through  vast  rocks,  or  having 
them  scooped  out  into  an  archway  over  his  head ;  and,  alto- 
gether,  holding  out  to  him  the  attraction  of  a  most  delightfiil 
i^dence  on  one  of  the  grandest  coasts  in  the  world. 

Before  leaving  his  brother's  home,  the  dumb  man  had 
Widerstood,  on  the  report  of  the  boy,  that  he  was  first  to  lead 
Eveljm  to  the  priest's  house,  in  search  of  his  uncle.  Thither 
De  accordingly  bent  his  course,  Evelyn,  though  all  along  not 
"^thout  a  mixture  of  vexation,  misgiving,  and  a  sense  of  th# 
'udicrous,  passively  foUowing  in  his  track. 

•They  gained  and  dismounted  before  a  thatched  dwelling, 
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wliich  bore,  however,  some  appearance  of  comfort  and  m 
iiess  superior  to  tlie  cabins  around  it,  having  a  wall  in  frc 
with  a  cross-barred  gate,  that  the  visitors  found  well  secui 
Tlie  dumb  man  knocked  loudly,  but  no  one  came  in  answ 
he  knocked  again  and  again,  and  still  they  remained  at 
wrong  side  of  the  house ;  untü,  losing  all  patience,  he  i 
his  own  and  Evelyn*  s  horses  to  the  gate,  and  rapidly  heck 
ing  him  to  follow,  approached  the  back  of  the  cottage,  wh 
by  a  Stile,  he  introduced  himself  into  a  little  kitchen-gar(j 
and,  through  it,  to  a  poultry-yard  and  back-door. 

The  moment  Evelyn  entered  the  garden,  he  heard 
uncle  Jeremiah's  cracked  voice  performing,   at  its  louc 
pitch,  a  favourite  song,  of  which  the  well-known  chorus 
as  foUows : 

"  So  let  old  ship  go  up  or  down, 
And  her  flag  be  of  red,  or  black,  or  brown, 
Blazing  away,  or  sailing  merrilie, 
Merry,  merry,  ever  let  her  jolly-hands  be." 

In  this  he  was  faintly,  and  as  if  only  through  courtesy,  joi 
by  a  voice  still  more  cracked  than  lus  own,  although,  betw 
them,  they  made  a  good  shrill  chorus  of  it ;  and,  at  the  € 
two  persons  might  be  heard  quaffing,  separately,  a  1 
draught,  and  afberwards  smacking  their  lips. 

Evelyn's  conductor  seemed,  almost  as  soon  as  himself 
become  aware,  though  it  was  hard  to  teil  how,  of  the  s( 
that  was  going  on  within  ;  for  he  had  scärce  entered  the  y 
when,  pointing  to  an  open  window,  through  which  1 
issued,  he  made  signs  to  Ms  follower  to  step  cautiously ; 
setting  the  example  he  wished  to  have  imitated,  s 
towards  the  window,  with  stränge  convulsions  of  feature, 
betokened  great,  though  checked  delight.  Both  thus  gai 
a  spot  from  wliich,  unseen,  they  might  easily  observe  tl 
inside. 

Evelyn's  uncle  Jeremiah  sat,  with  his  jovial  side-fac( 
them,  at  a  small  table,  on  which  was  provision  for  the  g< 
humour  he  so  eamestly  inculcated.  A  little  man  he  -' 
clad  in  a  sailor's  tight-bodied  blue  cloth  dress,  gathered  ro 
the  hips  into  something  of  the  shape  of  a  kilt,  and 
idlowing  to  be  seen  the  origin  of  his  Jersey  carnation  st 
ings,  with  great  clocks  in  them :  he  was  nearly  as  short 
/ts  round  ü8  his  brother  Paul,  and  la^ad,  lik^  him.,  a  but 
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nose,  studded  Mdth  grey  bristles.  But  in  the  twinkle  of  hii* 
meny  and  sensual  black  eye  ;  in  the  half-gaping  bacchanaliau 
expression  of  his  mouth ;  in  bis  placid  forehead,  hale, 
veather-tanned  cheeks,  and  long,  wliite  locks,  despising  a 

Kriwig,  as  well  as  in  the  well-braced  air  of  his  limbs  and 
dy,  no  fiirther  likeness  appeared. 

Opposite  to  him  sat  his  host,  seemingly  an  unwilling  one. 
A  very  little  man,  too,  as  chance  would  have  it,  and  nearly 
tVice  the  ^e  of  his  guest.  That  is,  he  could  not  be  less  than 
ninety.  ms  features  were  of  a  large  intellectual  order ;  hi.s 
head  (covered  with  a  black  skull  cap,  of  some  hard,  rough 
substance,  having  an  iron  ring  in  the  top,  large  enough  for  a 
trap-door)  sunk  between  his  Shoulders;  his  neck  and  body 
stooped ;  and  a  violent  palsy  shaking  every  Joint,  limb,  and 
part  of  his  body.  Tliis  old  gentleman  seemed,  we  say,  as  if 
le  had  not  invited  Jerry  that  evening ;  as  if  the  visit  at  feupper- 
time  had  been  unlooked  for  and  unwelcome ;  but,  now  that 
the  matter  was  to  be  got  over,  as*if  he  strove  to  make  a 
virtue  of  a  necessity  ;  and  lastly,  as  if  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
or  habits  to  express  chagrin  or  dislike  in  an  uncourteous 
manner. 

"Thafs  a  spiee  of  a  good  song,  holy  brother,"  continued 
Jeremiah,  "  tho*  it  be  none  of  tliy  business  to  say  me  yea. 
Ye  would  fain  ever  hold  us  sorrowful,  ye  chaplains,  with  your 
preaching  up  a  bit  of  a  good  life  ;  never  a  hearty  one ; — ^biit 
Wk  thee  again : 

"The  black-gown  swears  'tis  wail  and  woe. 

And  raves  if  we  drink  and  doubt  him  ; 
But  let  him  to  his  prayers  go, 

And  we'll  be  merry  without  him  ; 
For  a  merry,  merry,  we  will  ever  be, 
Tho'  he  lay  on  his  back  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;" — 

"Never  meaning  so  much  of  your  reverence,  seemg  that  thou 
J^  a  hearty  old  mate,  too  good  to  work  ship  mth  the  galley- 
foist  crevT  of  *em ;  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  I  be  merry  here, 
"^  night,  under  favour  of  thy  locker.     Fill,  brother." 

**Fill  thou  for  me,  admiral,"  answered  his  host,  **  and  niind 
^ot  my  clotli  if  I  pledge  thee.  I  dislike  two  things  in  tliis 
portal  estate ;  sin,  first — austerity,  second ;  with  mayhap,  a 
^'^ird,  and  that  is  an  over-indulgence  in  good  liqviOT.  B\3il  Ü^>: 
*  healthßil  cup,  especially  when  the  blood  grows  o\Ä.,  \x\A 
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','-•■  iT.-^h'ir-r  '.  -iävi:  ~i»r  "r..i  1  I»:»rr  zit  '»^^  j  Si'lomon  himaelf 
äv*r!  '.}_&:  :..  i'.^Li-iTr  -"ZTri^^:!,  in  ilr  Lr-ir:  of  man,  thatof 
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'\V:t:.  t:.-=>r  "Ä":rls  ■'.:  niix-^i  rr.r-.'iirs^irrii'^riii  and  caatioiiy 
t};*r  fii-r  o.  j  ;;Ti.tlrrii.^z_  ysjTyii^i'ri  'lL>  cm»  "with  bis  ev&y 
frliaki:.;:  :-tLi-.  jiL'i  -«.CÄr-:-^  "rZirirjL^  lo  lin  i:  fr>:»m  the  table, 
^:-h/l'i^]:y  Vvr*:  doirn  }lr:  Ütis  i:»  :hr  brim.  ai  bist  mada 
2t  Jr-uo-v-e'-f'-:]  l'Aipirzr.  on  ::,  ai.i  tlrü  c-nafTed  tbe  gratefol 

••  To  r;.' V  -:. criV  J'i/  ■•>j^V  ■.  r .  /"  jv-j-lir i  Jeremiab.  in  broken 

iiad  pj':k*rd  ujj  durii.::  liis  r^i.rimiiii:  life  :  a:  iLe  same  time  thati 
hh  dj-aiijed  to  the  dreg=  bis  own  maniliiii:  measure.     '*  And  I 
liave   seeu    Francs,  holy  br'jther.   and  maybap  toucbed  »* 
Portu;^al  and  tlie  Canaries.  t«:i  s]»eak  nougbt  of  a  bit  of  ä 
«TiLze  about  tlje  main.  long  bef«:»i"e  I  tumed  skipper  to  brothe* 
Paul,  where.  j^eradventure.  I  saw  q^ilt  some  good  red  8tiiffi| 
tliat  was  not  red  wine.  neitber — ^but  let  tbat  pass  ;  a  close^ 
moutb  man?  no  secrets.    I  was  onlv  a  savinff.  tbat  wberever  ol" 
liliip   tacked — wliosoever  were  my  mates,   Dutcb,   Englifii** 
Frenclj,  or — no  matter  whom — ^let  it  pass,  I  say  :  a  good  flagoX^ 
and  a  pretty  face — no  treason  meant.  thougb  your  reverenc^ 
pMüHH  of  wbat  sex — and,  '  bearty  and  mem'  foj"  ever  and  ^^ 
day/  (ßin^ng)  tbat  was  my  word,  and  never  bave  I  seen  th^ 
man  I  could  love  tbat  did  not  steer  by  just  sucb  anotber— — 
fill,  I  entreat  tbee,  brotber." 

"  TTiou  sbalt  fill  tbine  own  cup  for  mine,  tbis  round,  admiiil^ 
if  it  be  not  irksome,"  answered  bis  bost,  vainly  hoping  tcr 
"Convey  a  bint  in  a  bospitable  guise. 

"  Think  not  of  it,  boly  brotber;  I  would  obligate  tbee  more, 
in  the  way  of  a  real  service,  credit  me  f  and  Jerrys  cup  was 
iiffiiin  filled  and  emptied.  "But,"  sounding  it  against  .tbe 
taole,  as  to  provoke  anew  some  courteous  entreaty,  ^^  toucbing 
pretty  faces,  saVst  thou  ever  sucb  a  lack  of  'em  as  is  encoun- 
-tered  in  this  northem  countiy  V 

*'  "Whaif  nr  f '  cried  bis  bost,  veiy  simply  takin^  fire  at  any, 

'matter  wbsit  sliglxt,  casb  cm.  {he  igf\&Ai&  oi  \i;^  \»3^\!L  «sid 
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affections ;  while  his  disguised  impatience  of  his  guest  assisted,. 
perliaps,  the  sudden  humour.     Jeremiah  went  on. 

"Why,  beshrew  my  meny  heart,  if  I  met,  from  Lough 
Neagh  to  this  port,  a  bit  of  a  sail  that  was  worth'the  hailing. 
Not  one  that  an  old  Seaman  would  board  for  the  asking ;  to 
«ay  noi^ht  of  a  chase,  which  all  the  world  knows  is  the  very 
8weet  of  the  action.  Credit  me,  holy  brother,  never  met  I  on 
any  sea — except,  mayhap,  while  we  touched  at  the  Cape — 
such  ill-built,  ül-rigged,  ül-mizened — " 

"What,  what  the  deuce,  sir !"  again  intemipted  his  host, 
looking  flushed  and  angry,  while  excitement  added  to  the^ 
palsy  of  his  hands  and  arms,  as  he  strove  to  gesticulate  witli 
them,  "  what  would'st  thou  say  t  pretty  faces  ! — Sir,  I  will  get 
thee,  in  my  own  parish — sir,  if  thou  hast  the  grace  to  attend 
my  congregation,  the  next  sabbath,  I  will  show  thee  such 
features — such  faces,  angel  ones,  divine  ones !"  the  simple- 
hearted  old  man  went  on,  unconscious  of  the  questionable 
Mal  with  which  he  expressed  his  raptures,  and  volunteered  his 
Mrvices — "  Yes,  sir,  and  this  moment  have  I  under  my  roof* 
a  cherub,  sir,  my  own  great  grand-niece — ^whose  mother — and 
whose  mother's  mother — here,  Peggy ! — and  whose  aunts,  sir^ 
and  relatives,  to  the  twentieth — Peggy,  I  say  !" 

While  speaking,  the  old  gentleman  arose  to  approach  the 
interior  door,  as  a  light  foot  came  tripping  from  the  remote 
part  of  the  house  towards  it ;  but  a  stop  was  put  to  his  further 
Speech  and  demonstrations,  by  a  prodigious  laugh,  of  un- 
natural sound,  which  burst  from  the  dumb  man,  just  outside 
tte  Window ;  and  at  nearly  the  same  moment,  Evelyn  knocked 
*t  the  back-door.  The  host  started ;  and  ere  he  would  reply 
^  the  knocking,  strove,  requesting  Jeremiah's  assistance,  to 
nuddle  together  and  remove  out  of  view,  all  evidences  of 
jnseasonable  merrymaking ;  Jeremiah  only  tardily  assisting, 
nowever,  and  repeatedly  urging  the  retaining,  without  cere- 
mony  or  pother,  in  the  face  of  any  serious  fellow  who  might 
enter,  the  means  and  the  disposition  to  be  merry. 
.  When  the  door  was  at  last  opened,  the  dumb  man,  pushing 
^  first,  and  receiving  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  priest,  tO' 
^nom  he  was  known,  proceeded  to  acquaint  him,  in  his  own 
«jnguage,  with  the  cause  of  the  visit  of  Evelyn  and  himself.. 
"l^üe  thus  engaged,  the  young  gentleman  also  entered,  and 
*dvanced  with  a  grave  brow  to  greet  his  uncle  Jeremiah.    ». 

^^A'hojrJ  ship,  ä-hojr!  welcome,  nephew,we\coTiift  \»o^Qt\»''J 
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-cTied  the  really  good-heartecl  little  sailor,  graspin^  his  band. 
**  AMiat — art  thou  hearty,  man  ]  art  thou  merry  1 — eh !  whafg 
to  (lo  here  ] — no,  hearty  nor  merry  thou  art  not — ^is  all  sqnare 
und  tight,  eh  1    How's  Essy  ]  safe  in  port,  too  ?  eh,  nephewr 

"  I  fear,  uncle  Jerry,  any  evil  might  have  befiEÜIen  her,  or 
iiuy  of  US,  while  you  were  revelUng  it  here,  instead  of  loolaiy 
out  for  US  on  the  road,  or,  at  least,  remammg  to  welcome  w 
in,  for  the  time,  your  o\vti  house."  1 

"'  Tut,  now,  be  not  serious,  goodman  nephew ;  thou  knowest  I 
1  liate  it,  and  thou  wert  wont  to  be  the  last  to  bear  a  hari 
band.     Uncle  Jerry  I  may  be,  a  poor  tar  paid  off  withoitf 
j)Hnsion,  and  tlireatened  witli  the  hulks ;  but  no  matter  fof 
that— 

**  While  his  name  is  Jerry,  he  will  be  meny, 
Without  a  sous  in  i)oke,  still  merry,  merry  Jerry." 


"  Thou  knowest  I  hate  it ;  and  thou  knowest,  too,  I  cooU 
not  teil  when  thou  might'st  ha*  hove  in  \'iew.  An'  as  to 
manning  the  new  sloop  by  myself,  and  looking  out  a-hefid, 
day  and  night,  for  the  whole  fleet  o*  you,  beshrew  my  heait» 
'twas  what  would  never  do  me  no  gi*eat  good.  So  I  even 
scuttled  across  to  the  chai)lain,  here,  to  rack  off  a  little  ;  and 
t'very  one  must  rack  off  a  little,  now  and  then ;  'tis  natural, 
i«n'titf 

llie  clergyman,  having  derived  sufficient  Information  of  tiie 
case  from  the  conversation  of  the  uncle  and  nephew,  as  well 
as  from  the  mute  statement  of  the  dumb  man,  advanced  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Evelyn ;  regrettmg  that  Ins  poor  house — 

But  here  he  was  unseasonably  interrupted  by  his  dumb 
friend,  who,  first  shakmg  violently  by  the  band  the  astonished 
and  yet  pleased  Jeny,  ran  to  the  very  cupboard  in  which  the 
bottle  and  wine-cups  had  been  deposited,  and,  with  extn- 
vagant  gestures  and  cries,  meant  to  be  a  pleasant  attack  od 
the  priest's  caution,  replaced  them  on  the  table,  sat  down,  and 
motioned  all  to  join  him  m  a  hearty  draught.  Evelyn 
requested  their  host  to  express  his  disinclination  to  a  carouse, 
on  aecount  of  his  great  anxiety  to  retum  to  his  sister ;  but 
Jerry,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  new  aequaintance,  in  admiration 
of  his  movements,  readily  took  a  seat  at  the  table. 

"  Be  not  surprised  at  his  manner,"  said  the  old  clergyman, 
ßui>posuig  Jerry's  attentive  Observation  to  proceed  from  mis- 
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Hiving,  of  some  kind,  and  not — as  it  really  did — from  pure 
deli^t — "  the  man  is  deaf  and  dumb,  but  harmless." 

"  Be  he  deaf  as  a  mast,  and  dumb  as  the  sea  in'  a  calm,  I 
say  he  is  hearty ;  your  health,  my  tight  lad,"  Jerry  continued, 
nodding  graciously,  a  füll  cup  in  hand,  to  his  companion,  who 
retumed  the  salution  with  many,  many  nods,  and  many 
grimaces,  too,  of  excessive  pleasure.  ^ 

But  this  could  not  last.  A  few  words  of  einphatic  request 
from  Eveljm,  and  uncle  Jerry  was  soon  sprawling  on  the  back 
of  the  priest's  horse,  attending  his  nephew  and  guide  back 
again  to  the  Strip  of  Bume. 

They  had  scarce  begun  to  ascend  the  first  toilsome  and, 
now  and  then,  perilous  inequalities  on  their  road,  when  a 
stranger,  also  on  horseback,  joined  them  at  a  brisk  trot.  By 
the  light  of  the  moon,  he  appeared  to  be  a  young  man  of  about 
Evelyn*s  own  age,  but  shorter,  perhaps,  and  sUghter,  with  a 
pale  face,  and  features  which,  although  not  by  any  means  of 
a  handsome  cast,  yet  wore  an  impression  of  grave,  abstracted, 
and  intellectual  melancholy,  that  was  interesting.  At  his  back 
hung  something  enveloped  in  a  dark  cloth.  "  The  blessing  of 
the  night  on  ye,"  he  said,  as  he  drew  up  and  joined  the 
party. 

"  This  fellow  is  not  hearty,"  said  uncle  Jeremiah,  afber  lock- 
iög  m  his  face ;  and  again,  when  he  had  seen  the  appendage  at 
his  back — "  a  poor  serious  pedlar,  I  reckon." 

But  the  dumb  guide  cried  out  joyfully,  the  moment  lie  per- 
<^ived  the  stranger,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  greet  liira ; 
*ö(l,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  cry,  the  young  man  as  joyfully 
shook  the  proffered  hand,  and  said — 

**  Ah,  my  poor  Con  M*Donnell,  is  it  you  ? — Dieu-uth,  Diea- 
^K  and  Grod  look  down  on  you  !" 

"  Do  you  take  our  road,  friend  V  asked  Evelyn. 

"  If  your  road  lies  straight  to  Eandall  M^DonnelFs  house,  in 
the  glen,  as  I  suppose  it  does,  by  finding  this  afflicted  creature 
^  your  Company,  then  we  are  to  be  together,"  answered  the 
oranger. 

.  "I  am  glad  of  it,"  resumed  Evelyn;  "as,  however  good  his 
Jötentions  may  be,  it  is  rather  comfortless  to  be  guided  on  such 
*  i^ad  as  this  by  a  man  deaf  and  dumb." 

**  He  has  a  quick  eye,  sir,"  said  their  new  comrade. 

**  Doubtless,  sir  3  but  I  should  prefer  the  goid^xic^  Oi^  cycv^ 
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that  can  speak  to  me  with  sufficient  plaiimess  and  quicknes 
to  point  out  a  danger ;  yourself,  for  instance/' 

"  I  shall  do  my  best  to  serve  you,"  resumed  the  young  nai 
smiling  expressively,  "  but  do  not  depend  on  me  too  Dar." 

"  You  know  the  road,  do  you  not  V  asked  Evelyn. 

"  Well,  sir,  every  stock  and  stone  on  it ;  or  I  could  notv« 
ture  out  alone  in  such  a  wild  quarter." 

"  May  I  inquire  if  you  are  a  native  of  this  part  f  still  qu6 
tioned  Evelyn. 

"  No,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  sigh  that  spoke  de( 
feelings  and  sad  recoUections  of  home — "  I  was  bom  for  fro: 
the  black  North.  But,  to  begin  my  safe  guiding,  mind  you 
seif,  now,  gir,"  he  continued,  altering  his  tone — "  as  we  hai 
got  under  the  darkness  of  the  rocks,  and  there  is  a  lar| 
black  stone,  hardly  visible,  just  to  your  right." 

Evelyn  looked,  and  saw,  indeed,  by  attentive  observatio 
the  almost  hidden  danger. 

"  Thanks,"  he  then  resumed ;  "  and  you  have  spoken  b 
lightly  of  your  own  abihty  as  a  guide ;  for,  tho'  Con  M'Dc 
nell  has,  truly,  a  keen  eye,  and  tho*  my  own  may  serve 
tum,  I  should  have  been  on  that  rock  but  for  your  wai 

The  young  stranger  smiled  again  with  peculiar  meanic 
and  rejoined  :  "  Be  it  as  it  may,  sir,  I  say  I  shall  do  my  be 
to  please  you ;  and  now,  again,  hold  to  the  right  as  much 
you  can  ;  for  at  this  place  the  road  has  no  lefb-hand  fen< 
and  slants  very  suddenly  over  the  edge  of  the  hill ;  but  p< 
haps  I  had  better  lead  the  way." 

Spurring  his  horse,  he  accordingly  took  the  lead,  and 
continued,  during  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  M^Donnel 
house,  occasionally  exhorting  Evelyn,  over  his  Shoulder, 
pull  up  in  one  place,  and  tum  aside  in  another ;  and  Evely 
feeling  all  along  much  gratified  to  have,  at  last,  for  a  guid 
a  person  who  could  inteUigibly  point  out  dangers,  and  use  li 
eyes  so  well. 

When  all  halted  together,  at  the  Strip  of  Bume,  his  gui< 
feil  back,  to  disengage  from  its  envelope  whatever  it  was  th 
hung  at  his  Shoulders.  The  noise  of  the  horses*  hoofs  brougl 
out,  to  the  door,  old  M*Donnell,  his  son,  and  a  crowd  < 
people.  Just  as  they  appeared,  the  young  man  had  got 
sm^  harp  in  his  hand ;  he  touched  its  chords ;  they  stood  i 
df  spellbound  on  the  threshold— liatQu^^d  a  moment  to  catc 
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the  continuation  of  the  air — ^then  at  once  recognised  the 
visitorr— and — 

"  Carolan  !  Carolan !"  was  shouted  by  every  voice — 

"  Cead-miUe-pJiaUeagh,  Carolan !" 

Evelyn's  late  judgment  of  the  eflScacy  of  his  guide's  eyes, 
misgave  him  as  the  name  Struck  on  his  ear.  He  had  before 
heard — as  who  in  Ireland  had  not  ? — of  young  Carolan,  and 
always  as  a  man  blind  from  his  early  age  :  now,  by  the  fuU 
light  of  the  flaming  stakes  the  men  bore,  he  gazed  attentively 
at  him.  The  eye-balls  of  the  yonthful  bard  were,  indeed, 
blank ;  and  llvelyn  had  the  mortification  to  know,  that  he 
had  been  indebted  for  safe  guidance  over  a  peiilous  road,  not 
merely  to  a  dumb  man,  but  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  the 
blind,  together.  ,  < 

"Am  la  ffood  ffuide,  sir?'  Carolan  asked,  as  they  entered 
ihe  cottage,  tumüig  to  him  with  one  of  his  e^ressive 
smiles. 


OHAPTER    V. 

"  Carolan  !"  said  Jeremiah,  as  all  entered ;  "  a  right  hearty 
fellow,  doubtless ;  I  have  heard  his  name,  and  more  than  that 
of  him,  too; — there  is  Carolan's  Eeceipt — a  merry  air  as 
man  ever  drank  or  danced  to ; — Master  Carolan,  your  hand." 

Having  received  from  the  haiper  a  warm  retum  of  his 
greeting,  Jerry's  eye  lighted  on  Esther ;  and — "  Aha !  fair 
mece,  bless  the  little  heart  in  its  body,  art  thou  well,  womanf 
he  went  on,  kissing  her  chirpinglv — "  welcome  to  port.  Not 
yet  safe  landed,  indeed ;  but  yon  s  land,  and  its  only  putting 
oflF  in  the  jolly-boat  on  the  tum  of  tide  to-morrow  morning; — 
eh? — ^art  better?  art  merry?  that's  the  word.  Sister  Janet, 
art  thou  hearty  T 

"  No,  Jeremiah,  I  am  wo^,"  answered  the  lady,  bitterly,  who, 
since  his  entrance,  had  been 

'*  Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm." 

"  Then  thou  mightfst  have  been,  for  once  in  a  whole  voyage, 
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were  it  only  to  try  how  thou  hadst  liked  it — deep  sea  take  my 
tongue  to  pipe  the  word  to  her,"  he  continned,  between  1« 
teeth,  but  stül  in  pure  good  huinour ;  ''  when  slie  knows  not 
even  its  meaning.      Well,  brother  Paul,"  (cautiouslj)  "art 

thou  r 

"  I  believe,"  answered  Paul,  glancing  inquiiingly  ab  Iffl 
spouse,  "  I  believe — I  am,  brother  Jerry." 

"Marry — come  up  and  amenf  observed  Mrs.  Evelyn; 
"  and  why  should  not  all  rüffle  it  bravely,  who  can,  tat 
soothr 

Jerry  understood  this  allusion,  but,  for  the  hundredih  time 
let  it  pass  without  any  notice.  Just  then,  Garolan,  aftei 
speaJdng  a  moment  witii  the  other  members  of  the  ßmÜT 
'  approached  Eva,  his  Httle  harp  in  his  hand,  and  asking  h»,  fl 
a  rallying  tone,  how  many  hearts  she  had  subdued  since  iiai. 
last  meeting,  Struck  up  a  sprightly  air,  which,  he  said,  he  hat 
composed  while  thinking  of  her,  and  of  which  the  accompany 
ing  words  may  be  thus  translated  from  the  Irish : 

My  bright  young  eyes,  my  bright  young  eyes, 

No  earthly  use  they  be  ; 
From  mom  to  night  they  make  no  prize, 

For  none  they  ever  see.  • 

My  cherry  Ups,  my  rose-red  cheek, 

"^j  bosom,  lily  white  ; 
No  lover's  heart  for  them  willr  break, 

For  none  comes  mom  or  night. 
With  my  bright  young  eyes,  my  bright  young  eye«, 

So  swimming,  soft,  and  blue, 
My  Ups  and  cheeks  and  simple  sighs — 

WhatshaUI,  shaUIdo? 

Supper  was  now  laid  out  upon  the  table,  and  old  M*Do 
nell,  Standing  at  the  head,  pronounced  in  Irish,  and  with  mu' 
eamestness,  a  thanksgiving.  Immediately  around  bim  ^ 
intermixed  with  the  strangers,  his  brother,  son,  and  daught< 
The  table  reached  to  the  other  end  of  the  extensive  apa 
ment,  and  at  the  bottom,  with  a  little  space  between  them  aa 
the  party  at  the  top,  clustered  almost  all  the  rüde  men  w 
had  attended  M*Donnell  up  the  glen,  together  with  the 
whom  the  travellers  had  found  in  the  house,  the  househc 
women,  old  and  young,  and  him  of  the  donkey.  The  ma 
rials  of  the  supper  were  fresh  red  trout,  dried  salmon,  ve 
son,  from  the  deer-park  of  Glenarm,  and  oaten  cake  and  p 
liäge  in  £iuperabundance ;  quaMed,  at  ^loasiure^  by  a  sto 
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of  canary,  and  brandy  and  hollands  of  such  a  flavour  as  Jerry 
well  knew  could  have  been  had  only  in  a  certain  way. 

The  meal  proceeded,  if  not  in  great  order,  at  least  in  har- 
mony,  Even  Mrs.  Evelyn,  whose  nerves  had  been  much  out- 
laged  by  witnessing  the  cooldng  of  it,  and  who  could  there- 
&ro  promise  h^rself  little  enjo3nDieDt  from  a  participation  in 
Buch  a  Scotch-Irish  hodge-podge,  silently  acknowledged  to  her 
own  heart — assisted,  perhaps,  in  the  concession  by  a  keen 
appetite — ^that,  ultimately,  it  was  worth  tasting.  The  meal 
was  done — ^the  table  deared-^the  cups  and  homs  filled  to  the 
hrim;  and  old  M*Ponnell  rose,  and,  with  him,  all  his  family 
ttid  people,  to  give — (Edmund  supplying  a  translation) — 

"Welcome  and honour  to  the  strangers  in  Glenarriff !"    He 
waspledgedin  a  joyfiil  echo  of  voices,  that  rose  almost  to  a* 
dieer.    Again  the  cups  were  mantling ;  and  again  the  old  man 
rose: 

"Welcome  and  honour  in  GlenarriflF  to  the  bard :  may  he 
that  gives  joy  in  song,  never  know  sorrow  in  the  heart !" 

All,  inclu(&ng  the  travellers,.roseto  acknowledgethispledge 
Even  the  ladies  of  the  party,  following  the  example  of 
young  Eva,  stood  up,  and  raised  high  their  cups ;  and  she — 
tke  enthusiasm  of  her  heart  coming  in  tears  to  her  eyes — 
sdded,  ere  her  lips  touched  the  brim : 

"The  praise  of  women  and  the  honour  of  men !  Sorrow 
stould  jiot  darken  his  soul,  who  can  change  into  Pleasure  the 
Sorrow  of  others." 

The  old  man  looked  fondly  and  proudly  at  his  daughter, 
^d  tears  filled  his  own  eyes.  Without  speaking,  he  extended 
Üs  anns,  drew  her  towards  him,  and  placing  her  head  on  his 
Shoulder,  as  he  sat,  and  as,  when  she  was  more  a  child,  he  used 
to  do,  kissed  her,  and  once  more  uplifting  his  cup,  gave : 

** ChorrcHTWrchreej  ma  colkenr — "The  pulse  of  my  heart, 
my  chüd !" 

Evelyn,  surprised  into  an  enthusiasm  rather  unusual  with 
toi,  Started  to  his  feet,  along  with  every  man  present,  and  as 
Carolan  exclalmed,  and  all  echoed  him — "  M^Donnell's  only 
daughter — ^the  place  and  the  wealth  she  has  lost,  for  her  I — a 
%one  for  her  to  do  her  honour  !" — he  drained  to  the  bottom 
hiß  overflowing  cup,  and  waved  it  again  and  again.  As  he 
8at  down,  he  caught  Eva*s  eye  fixed  on  his,  with  a  depth  of 
Expression  that  found  way  to  his  soul.  But,  in  an  matotÄ,  ^\i^ 
^^^oved  her  glance,  kksed  her  father's  cheek,  and.  leisvKHxfedL 
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her  seat  at  the  table,  gracefiilly  taking  the  hand  of  her  nein 
fiiend,  Esther.  Caiolan  spoke  on.  We  must  be  candic 
enough  to  Jeclare,  that  we  do  Dot  follow  him,  word  for  word 
as  he  delivered  himself.  Having  rather  advanced  in  boyhooc 
before  he  began  to  learn  English,  (^arolan,  to  the  time  of  hi 
death,  spoke  that  language  but  indiflferently ;  and  as  other  in 
dividuals  of  less  interest  tlian  he  may  serve  to  illustrate  thi 
Wunders — ^always  attended  by  a  portion  of  the  ridiculous— 
into  which  one  so  situated  must  fall,  endeavouring,  while  h 
thinks  in  one  tongue,  and  speaks  in  another,'  to  express  th 
conceptions  of  a  rapid  and  poetical  mind,  we  may  be  allow» 
so  far  to  show  our  respect  for  the  bard,  as  to  save  him,  b; 
passing  over  his  verbal  eiTors,  tlie  chance  of  a  dishonourin, 
smile ;  not  wholly  giving  up,  meantime,  the  native  phraseolog 
of  his  discourse.  Nearly  as  foUows,  then,  he  continued  t 
speak  : — 

"For  my  own  welcome,  M*Donnell,  thanks  to  y«a  an 
yours ;  and  thanks  for  the  kind  wish,  too ; — but  you  know  : 
is  spoken  in  vain — God  frees  none  of  his  creatures, — ^the  Kin 
no  more  than  the  Beggar — ^the  BaJ-d  no  more  than  him  whofi 
soul  is  dark  to  song — ^from  the  common  lot  of  sorrow  an 
suffering.  You  know  why  I  am  away  from  the  pleasai 
places,  the  hills  and  rivers  of  my  childhood — ^the  only  hil 
and  rivers  I  ever  saw,  or,  now,  caii  ever  see !  You  know 
am  in  the  north,  and  in  your  house  to-night,  because,  for 
time,  I  would  strive  to  forget  sorrow,  by  wandering  far  frei 
the  old  haunts  and  the  old  voiees  that  make  it  ever  flow  afresl 
You  know  that  he  who  gave  me  the  song — ^that  was  the  ligl 
to  my  clouded  mind — ^my  old  master,  friend,  and  brother, 
gone  from  me ;  you  know  that  O'Kief  is  dead :"  Ke  adde< 
tears  gushing  quickly  from  his  sightless  eyes,  as,  his  yoi< 
sinking,  he  let  his  head  fall  on  his  breast. 

There  was.  a  pause,  which  no  one  interrupted  by  a  word 
the  young  bard's  soitows  were  too  sacred  for  commonpla< 
condolence.     He  continued : 

"  We  parted  but  one  summer ;  I  came  back  to  meet  hin 
to  take  his  hand,  to  hear  his  pleasant  voice,  to  join  him  in  tl 
song  again.  My  heart  was  happy  within  me  on  the  road; 
feit  the  breeze  blowing  from  his  glen,  fresher  on  mybrowthi 
the  breeze  of  any  other  spot  the  sky  covers.  At  the  tum 
the  churchyard  I  met  a  peasant,  and  asked  him  for  O'Kie 
'I  am  looking  on  his  grave/  he  said,  aad  ^^^^." 
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Again  there  was  an  unbroken  pause  of  some  length  ;  even 
the  strangers  of  the  party,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  excep- 
tions,  sufficiently  estünating  what  they  heard  to  pay  it  the 
proper  respect.  The  appearance  alone  of  all  conveyed  their 
feelings.  Eva,  holding  Esther  by  one  hand,  had  passed  her 
left  arm  round  her  neck ;  and  now,  while  the  pale  cheeks  of 
hCT  companion  were  moist  with  tears,  and  her  head  drooped 
in  the  expression  of  the  native  sof tness  and  tendemess  of  her 
diaracter,  Eva  herseif  looked  wistfully  at  Carolan,  through 
brimming  eyes,  that  scarce  ever  gave  a  füll  loose  to  wömanly 
showers.  Old  M*Donnell,  sitting  back  in  his  chair,  tumed 
away  his  face,  as  if  in  shame  of  what  he  feit.  Edmund  had 
gra^)ed  the  young  bard's  arm,  as  they  sat  together,  and — ^his 
ngure  twisted  almost  round — seemed  closely  to  watch  his 
801T0W  (they  were  affectionate  friends,  and  brother-minstrels, 
too,  since  Carolan's  ärrival  in  the  north).  Evelyn  looked 
downward,  his  hand  resting  on  the  table.  Con  M'Donnell 
gazed,  like  his  niece,  on  tbe  features  of  the  blind  musician, 
plentiful  tears  rolling  over  his  harsh  cheeks.  While  the  rüde 
group,  in  their  mixed  Irish  and  Scotch  costume,  leaning  aci-oss 
the  board,  also  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  same  person,  or  eise 
wrrowfully  and  expressively  on  each  other.     Eva  first  spoke. 

"Since  the  cause  that  brought  Carolan  to  ouyglen  is  sorrow 
to  him,  we  must  regret  even  the  Coming  of  the  joy  of  his  harp, 
aWio',  eise,  we  should  never  have  feit  that  joy." 

"  Is  not  the  instrument  well  known  in  this  country  ?"  Evelyn 
ventured  to  ask. 

"No,"  Eva  replied;  "  the  common  music  in  our  glen  is,  I 
wimse  on  account  of  our  old  Highland  descent,.the  bagpipe." 

Evelyn,  for  th^  first  time  getting  a  clue  to  many  novel  ap- 
pearances  of  dress,  manners,  and  habits,  which,  in  contrast 
yith  the  general  aspect  of  the  north,  well  known  to  him,  had, 
in  this  mountain  district,  forcibly  Struck  him,  wished  to  con- 
tinne  his  questions ;  but  Eva  anticipated  it  by  more  directly 
Äddressing  the  young  harper. 

"Did  your  tüne  pass  pleasantly  in  the  Castle  of  the  old 
M*Donnell  of  Glenarm,  Carolan  1 — and  how  is  our  noble  cousin 
ofAntrimf 

"  It  was  not  that  good  lord*s  fault  if  my  days  were  clouded 
^derhis  roof;  and  he  is  well,  Eva,  in  peace,  plenty,  and  a 
green  old  age." 

"  Eis  lordsbip  h  also  of  Highland  descent,  t\ien,  Xiem^'^ovÄ 
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relative?*  Evelyn  inquired,  again  endeavouring  to 
conversation. 

''The  answer  ig  a  lone  one/'  said  Edmund,  ^'  and 

I  the  fortunes  of  our  flEunily.  The  ancestor  of  the  p« 
trim,  Surlebuoy,  or  yellow  Charles,  was  a  Scottish 
ohieftain,  who,  in  the  old  feudal  times,  comin^  ov< 

\    head  of  his  clan,  M*Donnell,  wrested,  from  native  p 

-.    what  has  since  continued  to  be  the  property  of  his  des 

'    and  the  descendants  of  his  people." 

"  It  was  a  great  battle  the  two  chieftains  fought,' 
rolan,  "  the  battle  of  Orra ;  and  on  the  top  of  Orra  i 
only  a  few  miles  from  the  house  we  sit  in,  the  caimi 
who  feil  are  to  be  seen  to  this  day.     I  know  a  story, 
about  that  battle ;  it  was  told  me  yesterday  by  the 
One  of  your  name,  and  of  his  own  name,  too — ^for  y 
M*Donnell*8 — came  suing  to  him  for  a  new  grant  of 
first  grant  being  wom  out ;  the  earl  was  fretted  wi 
thing  eise,  and  spoke  short  words  to  put  the  man 
he  was  not  to  be  put    oflF;  he  asked  him  the  bc 
and  again,  saying   he  was  a  M'Donnell.      The 
temper,  and  told  him  there  were  too  many  M'Donne 
the  man,  fixing  his  eyes  on  him,  answered,  *  There 
too  many  at  the  battle  of  Orra;'  and  so  tumed  off 
him." 

"  M'Donnell  is  not  the  right  name,"  observed  the  ts 
looking  man  we  have  before  taken  notice  of,  when  ] 
the  hob ; — he  spoke  in  Irish,  which  was  translatec 
strangers,  as  we  translate  it  for  our  readers ; — "  nei 
Surlebuoy  a  true  Highland  chiefbain,  nor  his  clan  Hig 
Here  is  the  story  : — *  The  great  grandfathers  of  thos( 
the  lands  to  Surlebuoy,  had,  a  long  time  before,  taken 
lands  from  his  great  grandfather,  and  driven  him  to 
lands,  with  his  sept.  Both  were  Irish  septs  then, 
conquered  sept  were  0*Donnells,  part  of  the  great  O 
of  Innishowen,  not  M*Donnells.     But  their  children's 

'  and  the  children  of  them  again,  living  so  long  in  the  H 
took  the  Scotch  Mac,  and  hdd  down  the  Irish  0.  So  t 
Surlebuoy  came  over  to  fight  a  battle  for  his  right, 
M*Donnell,  instead  of  an  O'Donnell.  Sure  he  brou| 
marks  of  the  Highlands  as  well  as  that ;  his  philibe^ 
bonnets,  that  are  hardly  yet  wom  out ;  and  Ins  hi 
Irish,  to  corrupt  our  pure  tongue.' 


)  I) 
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"  The  words  of  ManuB  Oge  have  weight,"  said  Eva,  address- 
ing  Evelyn ;  "  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  undoubted  old  Insh 
WAO,  before  the  battle  of  Orra,  wholly  possessed  this  glen. 
His  &thers  have,  for  centuries,  been  famous  for  correct  tra- 
ditioiL  As  authentic  reciters  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  they 
aro  also  celebrated ;  and  he  inherits  their  lore  and  their 
dbaracter." 

"However  authentic  his  tradition  may  be  as  to  the  origi- 
nal derivation  of  our  ancestors,"  resumed  Edmund,  "  or  the 
troesounding  of  our  name,  I  believe  I  have  correctly  infonned 
this  gentleman  of  the  manner  in  which  the  present  Antrim 
estate  came  into  the  hands  of  the  first  known  possessor.  To 
continue : — One  of  the  most  powerfiil  of  Surlebuoy's  clan,  and 
one  of  his  nearest  relatives,  was  the  founder  of  our  famüy  in 
Iißland.  He  received  a  good  portion  of  the  conquered  lands, 
after  the  chief  had  possessed  hunself  of  enough  for  an  earldom« 
He  liad  his  Castle,  his  estate,  and  his  own  clan,  a  short  dis- 
tance  from  our  present  home  ;  and  they  continued  in  the 
hnis  of  his  successors,  descending  to  my  father,  the  old  man 
who  dts  there  before  you,  until  Cromwell,  because  my  father 
fooglit  for  his  liege  King  against  a  bigotted  and  bloody  con- 
^aracy,  took  them  from  him,  and  bestowed  them,  up  and 
down,  upon  some  of  the  very  rabble  of  his  army." 

Young  M*Donnell  began  this  Statement  with  the  modesty, 
iesitation,  and  even  blushes,  which  marked  his  usual  de- 
meanour ;  but,  as  he  proceeded,  his  voice  grew  firm,  his  words 
flowed,  his  mild  blue  eyes  opened  and  kindled,  his  round, 
lH)yish  cheeks  reddened  with  a  blush  different  from  that  which 
^isually  dyed  them ;  he  sat  erect  in  his  chair,  shaking  his  yel- 
low  hair  in  pärted  curls  about  his  face  and  forehead;  and,  in 
an  instant,  started  into  such  interest  and  importance  of  cha- 
racter,  as  fixed  upon  him  the  regards  of  his  whole  auditory. 

"  Yes,"  Eva  added,  with  calmer  energy ;  "  and  now,  Edmund, 
you  must  touch  your  bonnet,  on  your  own  lands,  to  the  son  of 
an  old  trooper,  and  I  must — ^that  is,  it  is  expected  I  must,  if  I 
could— abäse  my  eyes  before  a  trooper's  daughter." 

"  Anent  that  righteous  division  of  lands,"  Oüver  began,  from 
Üie  end  of  the  table,  when,  the  moment  he  had  so  far  pro- 
ceeded, Con  M*Donnell,  directed  by  the  eyes  of  the  party, 
sprang  from  his  seat,  gained  his  side,  and  seizing  him  furiously 
oy  the  arm  with  one  band,-  and  with  the  other  coverin^ 
Ws  mouth,  sigm&ed,  by  shakings  of  tke  \ieaÖL,  iiQf\nv&>  ^sA 
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abominable  grimaces,  that  he  sbould  on  no  acconnt  ntt 
another  word. 

"This,"  Oliver  tried  to  mumble,  notwithstanding-^"tlii8 
a  plain" — ^but  immediately  experiencing  such  a  shake  by  Ü 
ann  as  set  the  bones  rattling  throughout  bis  body,  and  catci 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  the  expressive  observations  of  tl 
group  of  wildfellows  who  sat  about  him,  he  held  his  tongaei 
good  eamest,  contenting  himself  with  despatching  a  long  loc 
to  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who  sat  as  pale  as  death.  The  dumb  m 
then  released  bis  arm,  and  took  a  seat  by  bis  side. 

"  But,"  Evelyn  rejoined,  too  deeply  interested  with  the  pi 
vious  conversation  to  take  much  notice  of  the  intemiptio: 
"  why  was  not  your  family  assisted  by  the  act  of  royal  grac 
towards  bis  suffering  Irish  subjects,  which  marked  the  rest 
ration  of  the  late  King?  Many  noblemen  and  gentlenw 
then  recovered  their  properties  fiom  the  confiscationsoftl 
Protector." 

"  Not  many,  after  all,"  replied  Edmund,  "  and  few  of  the 
Boman  Oatholic  famiUes,  although  to  Eoman  Catholics,  ahne 
exclusively,  Charles  owed  gratitude  forthe  struggle  made,  al 
the  miseries  and  losses  incurred,  in  Ireland,  on  behalf  of  1 
father.  Their  Lordships  of  Clanricard,  Carlingford,  Cloncartl 
and  Lord  Dillon,  of  Costelloe  Gallen,  received  back,  I  grant  i 
as  much  land  as  they  had  possessed  before  1641 ;  more,  p 
haps,  if  the  truth  were  kno wn,  and  j ustice  don  e.  But  what  sh 
we  say  of  the  great  body  of  the  rightftil  proprietors  of  thi 
provinces  out  of  the  four,  which  make  up  our  kingdom,  wh< 
Cromwell  had,  nearly  to  a  man,  disinherited,  and  driven  ir 
Connaught  and  the  county  of  Cläre  1  The  very  stat^me: 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  restored  Prince,  of  the  reasons  : 
confirming  the  dispossession  of  this  great  majority,  says,  tl 
such  a  measure  was  called  for,  because  the  most  powerfiü  a 
armed  party  in  the  country  were  the  usurpers,  and  neces« 
to  Support  English  ascendancy  amongst  us.  And  that  th< 
whose  lands  they  had  usurped,  though  they  did  not  merit 
lose  their  birthrights  for  the  cause  alleged  by  Cromw« 
namely,  their  support  of  Charles  I.,  yet  merited  it,  becau 
long  before  that  struggle,  they  had  stood  up  on  their  o* 
account  against  the  tyranny  of  the  very  govemment  that 
few  years  after,  cut  off  Charles's  head.  Was  this  reasoni 
for  the  son  of  Charles  ?  or  if,  speaking  generalJy,  it  was — ^h 
ean  it  stand  when  limited  by  this  ]part\Gvx\m\;Y  ^  ^^^t,  in  16- 
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the  Irish  Catliolics,  chief  movers  in  the  .insurrection  against 

that  govemment,  concluded  with  the  lieutenant  of  Cliaiies  I., 

the  great  and  good  Ormonde,  a  treaty  sanctioned  by  his 

•1    master's  name,  and  which  conferred  on  them  pardon  and  in- 

denmity  for  all  that  had  gone  before  ?    Be  assured,  sir,"  con- 

tinued  the  youth,  now  naturally  warmed  with  his  subject, 

j  "tliat  the  best  Englisl;^  ascendancy  to  have  kept  over  us, 

I  vould  have  been  a  sense  of  English  justice,  if  not  grati- 

tude." 
I     "Yes,"  Said  Evelyn,  "supposing  Irishmen  to  have  natural 
affections  for  liege  fealty,  or  common  reason  to  calculate  their 
own  interests." 

"One  of  our  relations,"  old  M'Donnell  here  observed, 
having  been  all  along  aware,  partly  by  Eva's  assistance,  partly 
hy  a  general  comprehen&ion,  though  he  never  attempted  to 
»peak  in  English,  of  the  subject  of  discourse,  "  one  of  our 
relations  was  more  fortunate,  though  not  more  deservingthan 
we  of  CromweH's  indulgence.  He  got  back  his  estate  for 
giving  him  a  good  hard  blow  on  the  head  ;  and  it  is  well- 
faiown  we  did  our  best  to  give  as  good  a  one." 

"  I  know  that  story,  too."  said  the  chronicler  of  Glenarriff — 
ve  scarce  pause  to  say  that  he,  as  well  as  old  M*Donnell, 
continued  to  speak  in  Irish,  which,  as  usual,  was  rendered  for 
the  strangers,  and  this  shall  be  our  last  notice  of  the  fact — 
"I  know  that  stoiy,  too,  Kandall  M'Donnell.  The  cousin 
you  speak  of  is  Daniel  M'Donnell,  who  holds  Layd  from 
M'Donnell  Antrim,  the  cou&in  to  both  of  vou.  ao;ain,  for  live 
flundred  years.  Layd,"  he  coutinued,  addressing  the  strangers, 
"ison  the  north  side  of  this  glen,  dhdded  from  us  by  the 
nver.  Well,  when  Black  NoU  first  came  over,  no  band  was 
fiokard  against  him  as  Daniel  M'Donnell;  he  made  a  vow  to 
look  for  him  all  over  the  field.  whenever  there  was  a  battle, 
*öd  take  his  life,  or  do  his  best  to  take  it.  And,  sure  enough, 
"iey  met  offcen  in  the  fight ;  Crom  well,  in  tinie^  knowing  him 
^^11;  until,  at  last,  Daniel  gave  him  a  sharp  cut  in  the  top 
ö^  the  head,  but  no  more.  Soon  after  they  met  again,  in  the 
^e  way,  and  had  another  trial  for  it,  but  this  time  Black 
J^oU  was  the  man  ;  for  he  Struck  tlie  sword  out  of  Daniel 
Ji^Donneirs  band,  brought  him  to  his  knee.  and  uncoveiing 
*^  own  head  with  one  arm,  and  with  the  other  holding  him 
%Kasked,  *  What  ought  to  be  done  to  the  man  who  gave  that 
Wow  f    <  The  devil  confound  hfm/  answered  DamA,  ^  ^ot  t^öX. 
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sending  it  down  throngh  skull  and  jaw,  to  the  chink  f  \ 
which,  they  say,  his  land  was  left  him." 

"  Since  we  lost  ours,"  resumed  Edmund,  "  w€^  hare  1 
in  this  glen,  among  a  people  the  most  congenial  to  us  of 
in  the  north,  endeavouring  to  support  l3e  by  such  agi 
tural  pursuits  as  the  times,  and  the  aspect  of  the  cou: 
render  available.  That  is,  my  father  and  uncle  have  r« 
here  more  than  thirty  years.  But  when  my  sister  a 
were  children,  we  went  to  Spain,  to  a  relative  of  some  in 
tance  in  that  country,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an  e< 
tion,  such  as  our  reduced  circumstances,  and,  alas  !  our  reli 
did  not  permit  at  home.     We  have  also  been  in  Englan< 

"It  was  mostly  as  a  husbandman,"  said  old  M*Doi 
"  that  I  strove  to  make  a  poor  living  for  my  poor  chilc 
and  we  prospered  well  enpugh,  as  long  as  we  were  allow 
send  our  cattle  to  England.  But  since  ,the  churlish 
passed  by  the  English  parliament  against  us,  in  that  t 
even  our  little  cabin  often  feit  distress,  and  the  most  we  < 
do  has  not  always  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door." 

"  It  was  indeed  a  churlish  law,"  said  Evelyn,  "  calcu 
to  keep  this  country  poor,  wlule  it  could  not  enrich  the  o 
at  least  to  any  extent ;  and  also  serving,  as  I  beüeve  my 
of  Ormonde  represented  to  his  master,  to  cut  the  boi 
mutual  interests,  i£  not  kindnesses,  between  both." 

"  It  was,  sir,"  said  Edmund,  "  a  tacit  declaration  that 
would  hold  US  only  at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  that,  if 
kept  US  at  all,  they  would  keep  us  down.  It  came,  too,  h 
diately  afber  the  final  decision  that  dispossessed  us  o: 
hereditary  estates ;  thus  seeming  to  intimate  that  we  sl 
not  live  independent,  either  by  our  fortunes,  as  gentl 
affcerwards  even  by  the  humbler  efforts  of  buying  and  se 
That  having,  without  one  just  or  generous  plea — ^without 
the  right  of  conquest — ^made  us  poor,  they  would,  bj 
means,  hold  us  so.  We  were  even  cruelly  and  tyrann 
insulted  by  hearing  that  parliament  call  our  trade  ^  a  nuisj 
and  this  language  was  addressed  to  men — ^to  men  of  ^ 
blood — ^who,  without  one  disrespectftd  munnur,  had  jusi 
mitted  to  the  decree  that,  on  account  of  their  loyal 
Charles  I.,  made  them  paupers,  and  who,  manfiilly  resistii 
struggles  of  old  pride  and  old  recollections,  had  just  c 
scended  to  embrace  the  industry  of  which  the  law,  conta 
that  mault,  forbid  them  the  practicQ.    Bvx\i  ^^\I  did  %ucl 
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andwords  become  the  spirit  of  almost  the  Barne  men  who  mur- 
deredtheir  sovereign,  and  who,  when  Ireland  sent  over  her  best 
soldiere  to  fight  for  that  sovereign,  on  his  own  ground,  passed 
another  law  lorbidding  any  quarter  to  be  shown  to  Irish  royal- 
ists— Ä  Woody  mandate,  well  obeyed  by  the  Roundheads,  until 
the  gallant  Prince  Eupert  made  some  terrible  retaliations." 

"  Least  of  all  people  in  Ireland,"  said  Eva,  who,  with  glis-' 
tfflung  eyes  fastened  on  her  young  brother,  had  heard  his 
unnsual  warmth  of  Statement ;  nor  was  the  gentle  Esther 
indifferent  to  it  or  to  him — "  Least  of  all  people  in  Ireland 
did  the  northem  M^DonneUs  merit  ingratitude  from  the  re- 
sfcored  son  of  Charles  I. — is  it  not  so,  father  V 

"Many  of  them,"  answepred  old  M*Donnell,  "  were  in  the 
aimy  that  the  English  parliament  doomed  to  be  slaughtered 
incold  blood.  And  Montrose  could  not  raise  his  head  in 
Scotland,  tili  he  received  an  Irish  levy,  mostly  from  this  part 
of  the  north — ^who,  when  all  other  fiiends  feil  off,  stuck  to 
him  through  every  change  of  fortune." 

"My  fether,"  said  Edmund,  "  was  the  King*s  soldier  on  both 
fte  occasions  he  speaks  of     He  fought  under  Montrose,  in  i 
that  very  army,  sent  to  him  by  our  cousin,  the  old  Earl  of  j^ 
Antrim,  which,  with  a  reinforcement  only  equal  to  its  own 
nmnber,  defeated  the  Lord  Elcho,  at  Perth ;  and  which,  by  the 
Ming  off  of  Scottish  allies,  afterwards  left  almost  alone,  put 
to  route  the  great  chieftain  of  the  CampbeUs,  at  Innerlochy, 
Älthough  he  had  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  they  were, 
^d  alöiough  Seaforth,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men,  was   r 
^^ithin  hearing  of  the  battle  that  day." 

"I  put  a  sudden  questiT)n,"  resumed  Evelyn,  "but  my 
mterest  in  all  the  information  you  have  given  me,  will,  I  hope, 
excuse  it.  Have  the  people  of  this  immediate  district  ever 
Cöanged  their  religion  since  the  possession  acquired  by  the 
chieftam  Surlebuoy  T 

"  No,"  Eva  answered,  emphatically ;. "  while  the  banishment 
ör  extermination  of  the  natives  took  place,  at  different  periods, 
^  around  them,  the  inhabitants  of  Glenarriff  remained,  and 
^  held,  at  least,  their  religion,  their  manners,  and  their 
J^ve  simplicity  of  character.  While  colonies  of  strangers 
OTerran,  almost  entirely,  every  other  part  of  Ulster,  or  became 
*o  mixed  up  with  the  remnant  of  the  old  people  as,  in  a  few 
y^ars,  to  confound  all  distinctions  between  both,  this  ^len. 
öontinued  shut  out  &om  them,  and  has  since  contmueöi  ^xi^X»  o^viX.^ 
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keeping    its  own  customs,  its  own  language,  and  its 


race." 


"  That  is  Singular;  I  was,  indeed,  Struck  with  the  diffen 
even  in  the  dress  of  the  people,  from  that  wom  throug] 
other  parts  of  Ulster  I  have  seen.  It  closely  resembles 
costume  of  the  peasantry  of  Loubh,  and  of  counties  r 
Southern,  except  that  there  is  some  iutermixture  of  Hjghi 
dress,  which  your  former  anecdotes  explain.  But  n( 
have  yet  heard  explains  the  chief  wonder,  that  during^ 
colonizations  and  ti-ansfers  of  property  and  inhabitants, 
northem  province,  I  should  here  meet  a  considerable  nu 
of  people  who  have  never  been  affected  by  such  changes.** 

"I  admit  it  is  singular,"  said  Edmund,  "and,  perhaps, 
at  a  loss,  as  well  as  yourself,  to  explain  it.     The  fact  of 
lands,  themselves,  having  never  changed  their  head  proj 
tor,  would,  however,  much  assist  in  resolving  the  quest 
As  my  lord  of  Antrim  had  the  luck  to  be  recognised 
Charles  II.  for  his  good  Services  in  Scotland,  he  might 
have  had  the  power  of  saving  from  exj)atriation,  or  worse, 
own  people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Glenarriiff  among 
number.     And,  thus  permitted  to  cling  together,  perhaps 
isolated  Situation  of  the  place,  its  remoteness  from  large  to^ 
and,  withal,  its  mountain  aspect,  held  out  no  inducemen 
the  new  settlers,  whether  Scotch  or  English,  to  intermia 
the  prosecution  of   manufacture    or    agriculture,   with 
old  natives." 

"  What  kind  of  Irishman  are  you  at  all,  from  your  < 
story?"  askedCarolan  ;  "Irish-Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish,orwhj 

"  Irish,"  answered  Eva,  "  to  the  last  drop  in  our  hearts. 

"  I  was  sure  of  the  women.  Eva,  as  long  as  you  are  am 
them,"  he  resumed ;  "  it  was  of  the  men  I  put  the  questioi 

"  Irish,  then,"  cried  Edmund,  "  and,  as  poor  Eva  says,  to 
last  drop  of  blood  within  us.  If,  indeed,  our  first  deriva 
was  from  Scotland,  the  memory  of  it  has  passed  away 
this,"  stamping  his  foot  on  the  ground — "  this  is  our  na 
land.  Irish  we  are,  in  feeling,  and,  I  will  say,  in  generositj 
Irish  enough  to  forgive  and  forget  all  the  wanton  cruelties  1 
have  been  practised  uponus; — to  forget  the  rank  we  l 
k)st,  and  be  content  with  that  which  we  toil  and  swea 
eam,  if,  indeed,  that  poor  privilege  of  humanity  be  left  to 
I  would  not  draw  a  sword,  this  moment,  for  the  recover 
JDjr  old  nght,  when  blood  and  conwdaioiL  toä&Vi  \i^  XJcä  cö 
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quence.  Sensible  of  my  father's  loss  I  must  be,  and  prompt 
to  speak  of  it,  Warmly.  But  I  find  myself  born  under  a  new 
Order  of  things  :  the  voice  of  law,  and  of  a  king,  have  sounded 
in  my  infantine  ears,  to  command  obedience  to  that  new  order; 
and  I  say  to  myself :  As  my  ancestors  gained  their  lands,  so 
I  forfeit  tliem.  It  is  the  chance  of  the  world,  and  I  am 
wntent."      ' 

"The  woinis  of  a  good  man,  a  wise  man,  and  a  Christian," 
Carolan,  who,  by  the  way,  was  remarkable  for  the 

aanimity  and  piety  of  lüs  character ;  "  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
«dse  myself  when  I  so  agree  with  you,  Edmund :  as  you 
|fliow  that  I  was  bom  at  Nobber,  on  the  lands  of  Carolans- 
town — ^the  very  lands  taken  from  my  people  in  a  time  farther 
[  back  than  you  speak  of,  and  given  to  the  family  of  the 
'Kngents.  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  that] — I  never  en- 
joyed  those  lands,  and  so  never  miss  them ;  and  God  has 
given  me  a  giffc  I  can  enjoy,  and — ^let  the  poor  harper  speak — 
»mmore  proud  of.  For,  does  it  not  get  me  the  praise  of 
lords,  and — ^look  at  me,  Eva  M*Donnell — ^the  smiles  of  ladies  1 
Does  it  not  make  my  welcome  from  the  Castle  of  the  chief  to 
the  cabin  of  the  peasant  ?  And  sit  ye  not  here  around  me, 
this  night,  who  will  swear,  and,  if  need  be,  fight  to  prove, 
that  aheady  it  has  hung  a  wreath  on  my  harp,  which  shall  hang 
green,there,  in  the  days  to  come,  and  call  me  to  mind  among 
the  unbom  children  of  my  native  land  ? — Oh  !"  the  minstrel 
continued,  excited  by  the  theme  he  had  thought  but  to  sport 
with — "  Oh  !  let  that  be  the  fate  of  Carolan — ^let  him  have 
^eingreen  Ireland — ^let  him  leave  behind  some  strainsthat 
^  gladden  or  touch  the  hearts  of  her  future  sons  and  her 
to  daughters,  and  little  will  he  think  of  any  loss  beside." 

All,  except  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  her  husband,  who  had  both 
Men  asleep,  rose,  delightfuUyaflfected  with  the  simple  pathos 
of  the  harper's  feelings,  and  once  more  pledged  his  health. 

"  I  am  poor,  and  I  am  blind,"  he  continued,  and,  worst  of 
^  I  have  lost  a  friend.  But,  come ! — ^I  will  try  to  be 
merry — ^Edmund,  put  the  cup  in  my  band." 

"Thouneed'st  not  try,  thou  art  merry,"  said  Jeremiah,  his 
©yes  running  over  with  good  feeling. 

"Well,  I  am,  then.  What  is  it  to  be  poor  in  wordly 
Wealth  1— give  me  the  riches  it  cannot  buy.  What  is  it  to  be 
blind  1 — ^my  eyes  have  only  passed  into  my  ears,  to  ^ve  them 
a  double  sense  ofsoft  sound.    And  why  shoxiid  1  ^Nen  ^»^n^ 
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*rÄJ^  — ^.^ir:  v.*^Ä^  !..•■■',  :<:  v.-:.!-?  tI-t  11?: — dZ  *"     He  sor-fi 


I*.  ■«'«  ^-j-äifrii  iz  &  r^-iLT.  :»■■  ttI:?]:  Ztc1t:2  'r'rr^If  cccai- 

«■/f  tL^  i^en  rvrf:  aid  &»iTii:.??»l :  bis  Terv  tdil  t^jre  was  some 

'A'ijaT:  >rjMiYA  frorri  iiineä».  bis  lose  üiiicts  moved  graivlesEh, 
hk  lo.^;^  2&nzL^  nnin;^  or  fidgene<i  about.  and  bis  shouldot 
'ift^fj  kLrtiii^^i  up  asd  down,  iierbaps  from  an  inwanl  ib: 
]AXi*tx»':*:  hi  ißdi-fposition — "  Sit  down  ben?,  near  me,  and  siqg 
u>,  th<;  huAdh  of  OLsin  tbat  we  all  like  best  f  tbe  bald  vHt 
on  :  *'  F/imund^  ^et  yonr  laige  barp.  and  accompany  bim; 
you  kno'A'  the  oid  ciiaunt :  I  wül  belp  yoiu  now  and  tboi^ 
with  thLi  little  Clarss^ch ;  tho'  no  man  oan  play  even  my  om 
air»  wor«^  tlian  mvself.  I  bave  often  told  tou  I  onlv  nse  tfce 
liarfj  t/i  a^ihijit  me  in  composition ;  ninning  over  it  witb  w 
i\n\L«tTfi^  in  search  of  tbe  melody  tbat  is  in  my  brain  aad 
heart.     Come,  your  barp,  and  sit  down  by  Manus  (^e." 

"  l8  it  the  IjkMK  of  Con-More-mac-an  Deirgb,  you  want, 
Carolan  7'  a/>ked  Manus — "  or  tbe  LaMh  of  Cagavra,  wbeie 
On^Ar  wa«  killf:;d  by  Cairbre,  tbe  king  ?  or  of  Conloacb-Ma^ 
CuchuHinT  and  so  be  continued  to  run  over  tbe  namesrf 
jKi^'jfiK,  others  of  whicb,  as  well  as  tbose  mentioned,  were  01 
Kubjf;ct8  which  another  cbronicier  bas  since  given,  in  tt 
o^laptfid  KliApe,  to  tbe  world. 

"  It  Ih  Couloach-Mac-Cuchullin  I  want,  Manns  Oge,"  w- 
]i\\iM\  Carolan ;  and  tbe  selection  being  thus  made,  and 
IvJinund'H  baqi  ready,  Manus  began  tbe  recitation  of  a  poenii 
w}iic}i,  in  a  diffcrent  style  of  language  and  arrangement,  maf 
hit  i'oiind  aiuong  tbe  coUection  of  Ossian's  poems,  befoie 
alliidcd  to ;  l>ut  which,  it  is  our  impression,  bas  not  beea 
iniprov<!(l  in  th(i  hands  of  the  Scotch  editor,  or  in  tbe  bandt 
of  thow;  f Vom  whom  he  received  it ;  thougli,  even  at  tbis  d«y, 
it-  rnny  Ix;  ol)tained  in  Irish,  very  nearly  word  for  word  asrt 
hIuiII  now  Ix;  translated,  from  the  lips  of  the  descendant  of 
ManuH  ()^(^,  and  on  the  very  spot  which  is  the  present  acemo 
of  üur  story. 
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"  CONLOACH-MAC-CUCHULLIN. 

"Rom  Scotland  came  a  haughty  young  hero,  the  valiant 

clampion,  Conloach,  unto  the  grand  court  of  pleasure,  Trach- 
tisha,  in  Ireland. 

"  Connor,  Ulster's  king,  quickly  sent  a  messenger  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  his  visit,  whence  he  joumeyed,  and  what  was  his 
name.  , 

"'I  am  a  messenger  sent  by  Ulster's  king,  to  thee,  young 
wanior,  to  inquire  the  cause  of  thy  visit,  whence  thou  comest, 
aod  what  is  thy  name.' 

"'The  cause  of  my  visit  does  not  concem  your  king ;  my 
name  is  of  little  import ;  yet  there  lives  no  king  or  champion 
to  whom  I  will  disclose  it/ 

"The  king,  when  he  heard  these  bold  words,  to  his  vaHant 
Woes  spoke  again : 

"*Whowill  force  this  youth  to  answer?  who  will  make 
)um  teil  his  name? 

"  Out  spoke  Connell,  the  ever-dauntless  hero : 

"  *  I  will  bring  back  a  true  answer ;  I  will  teil  you  why  he 
h&  oome  to  Trachtisha.' 

"*  Welcome,  gay  glittering  warrior,  brave  youth,  the  come- 
Kest  of  men ;  but  I  see,  by  thy  coming  towards  us,  thou  ai*t 
out  of  thy  intended  way/ 

"*I  come  from  the  east ;  from  the  brightest  bower  of  the 
^h,  resolving  to  try  my  arm  amongst  the  chieftains  of 
Erin/ 

"  *  Shun  that  dangerous  course,  in  Which  great  heroes  have 
&flen,  or  eise  your  tomb  will  soon  be  raised  where  theirs 
We  arisen.' 

"  *  Is  it  thus  ye  have  done  in  former  days  1  did  no  hero 
^pe  your  sword  ? — ^yet  will  I  subdue  ye,  for  all  others,  from 
^  day  to  the  day  of  doom.' 

"Connell  of  the  mighty  band  arose  upon  hearing  the 
young  man*s  speech  ;  but  before  his  mighty  hand  was  lifted, 
^nloach,  the  fierce  and  nimble,  at  Trachtisha,  (tho'  it  should 
^t  be  told)  bound  Connell,  and  part  of  his  men. 

"Then  the  king  spoke  again — *  A  messenger  from  us  to 

"  *I  am  a  messenger  sent  from  Ulster's  king,  lo  \\i^^,  ^^^\» 
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Cuchullin,  the  victorious,  to  teil  thee  that  Connell  and  pj 
bis  men  are  bound  by  tbe  stranger  at  Tracbtisba.' 

"  CucbuUin  instantly  moved :  be  came  from  Dboon-GaUs 
of  tbe  pleasant  bowers,  to  Tracbtisba,  of  tbe  great  warri 

"  *  Welcome  to  tbee,  noble  bero  ;  but  too  late  bast 
come  to  our  aid;  for  Connell,  and  many  of  bis  men, 
bound,  unless  you  give  tbem  freedom/ 

"  *  Tis  bard  for  me  to  see  in  bondage  tbe  friend  wbo  w 
free  me  in  distress ;  but  'tis  barder  to  combat  witb  tbe  s\ 
tbe  beroic  man  wbo  bas  conquered  Connell.' 

"  *  Refuse  not  witb  bim  to  combat ;  let  tliy  spear  and  s\ 
be  reddened  for  ConnelVs  bondage.' 

"  —  Conloacb  sppke  as  be  came — *  Peace  between  us,  i 
bero ;  look  not  on  me  as  an  enemy ;  let  our  tongues  s; 
in  prudence,  and  tbou  need'st  not  fear  our  combating.' 

"  *  I  never  feared ;  and  surely  must  I  figbt  witb  tbee,  ui 
tbou  sliowest  tbyself  a  friend ;  teil  tliy  name,  young  ma 
combat  witb  me.' 

"  *  Tlie  voice  of  a  parent  bas  bound  me  not  to  teil 
name  to  any ;  if  I  could  teil  it  to  one  under  tbe  sun, 
sbould'st  be  tbe  man.' 

"  Tben  tbe  two  beroes  engaged.  Equally  strong  and  \ 
was  tbe  desperate  conflict :  for  of  equal  courage  and  | 
mind  were  tbe  two  most  migbty  cbampions. 

"When  CucbuUin  saw  that  be  could  not  soon  quel 
stranger,  be  a  sudden  spring  made  to  tbe  stream,  and  re 
ing  swift  as  an  arrow,  tben  cast  tbe  fatal  spear — ^witb  a 
migbt  and  strengtb  be  cast  it — ^and  pierced  was  tbe  yo 
body  tbro'. 

"  '  Brave  young  .bero  of  tbe  east,  bebold  tby  mortal  wo 
tby  tomb  will  now  soon  be  raised,  tby  name  conceale 
longer.' 

"  *  I  am  Conloacb — never, — ^tbo'  'tis  my  own  boast — ^i 
before  overcome  in  figbt,  and  wbo  would  never  yield  t( 
bero,  tbo*  I  yielded  to  tbee — ^fatlier !' 

"  Conloacb ! — tbe  son  of  CucbuUin  1 — tbe  rigbtful  hi 
Dboon-GaUagan  1 — ^tbe  sacred  pledge  of  fame  I  left  ii 
womb,  wben  from  Skiacb  I  parted  r 

"  *  Conloacb  I  am,  tbe  son  of  CucbuUin ;  tbe  rigbtful 
of  Dboon-GaUagan ;  tbe  pledge  tbou  didst  leave  in  tbe  w 
wben  from  Skiacb  you  fataUy  parted.' 

"  Ob,  my  dark  fate ! — ^Ob,  my  müd  Conloacb  l — ^beir 
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srown — brave — ^peerless  1 — oh,  that  I  had  met  a  dreadftil  death 
before  I  pierced  thy  beauteous  body  !"       * 

"  *  Oh,  Cuchullin,  my  gentle  father ! — ^now  is  thy  knowledge 

of  me  too  late ;  but  I  knew  thee,  and  therefore  weakly  raised 

my  Bword,  and  let  it  fall  harmlessly !      Oh,  Cuchullin,  my 

neat  and    wise  father  ! — who  ever   avercame  difficulties ! 

rlow  that  thou  ma/st  know  thou  shalt  be  without  a  son, 

bdiold  the  ringon  my  finger ! — oh,  Cuchullin,  the  most  active 

lod  mighty,  since  I  am  weak  and  dying,  take  off  the  ring 

ud  cham,  and  bear  them  with  thee ;  my  sharp  spear,  and  my 

keen  sword,  and  my  red  shield,  that  lies  low  and  lonely ! — 

Gachiillin  ! — ^father ! — ^how  hard  a  lot  is  mine  ! — accurst  be  my 

nother !  she  it  was  who  laid  me  under  a  vow,  and  sent  me  to 

thee,  Cachullin,  to  try  my  persuasion  on  thee  !' 

"  *  A  socond  curse  attend  thy  mother !  ever  was  she  evil 
lad  deceitful :  it  is  the  greatness  of  her  many  faults  that  has 
eovered  my  son  with  blood.  Oh,  that  she  was  now  here  to 
bdiold  the  fatal  end  of  her  counsels !  Still  lean  on  me, 
OonloacL' 

"  *  Let  me  now  fall  forward,  since  thou  hast  said  thou  art 
traly  my  father  ! — altho'  no  other  man  lives  in  Innisfail  for 
whom  I  could  yield  or  fly  !  My  blessing  with  thee,  loving 
bther ;  it  is  all  thou  canst  now  have  of  Conloach.  1  am 
devouredby  a  raging  agony  :  I  came  to  meet  and  to  love  thee, 
btherf 

" — *  Oh,  that  thou  wert  still  safe  without  a  wound,  in  any 
Wide  country  of  the  earth,  stül  absent  from  me,  so  that  thou 
cim*gt  not  to  kill  thy  father's  soul !  But  it  is  good  for  the 
Dane — or  for  Spain,  of  the  armed  king — or  for  the  chieftains 
of  feir  Scotland — ^that  my  mild  Conloach  by  them  did  not 
M 1  And  it  is  good  for  Connor  of  the  Red  Branch,  the  chief 
of  thehost  of  Champions — ^it  is  good  for  him  and  for  them,  that 
Ä  Was  not  by  his  means  my  only  son  did  perish !  Hadst  thou 
Wien  by  any  other  hero,  from  any  other  quarter  of  the  world, 
I  would,  to  satisfy  thy  death,  sacnfice  countless  thousands ! — 
or  if  I  and  my  beautifiil  Conloach  were  in  one  cause,  no  two 
Wes  of  the  earth,  without  treachery,  could  do  us  harth  !  K 
A  and  my  beloved  Conloach  were  together  on  a  hill-side, 
^ted  £rin,  from  shore  to  shore,  between  us  we  would 
^e  tremble  1 

"  *  Five  heroeB  have  been  bom  to  me ;  the  last,  under  my 
^  lies  cold  and  mangled  !    The  other  four  feil  in  many 
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fields :  but  I  am  th^  miserable  father  that  has  slain  1: 
child,  with  the  spear  that  overcame  the  mighty  1  Fr 
hour  that  this  black  deed  is  done,  as  black  be  my  he 
ever !  Oh  !  the  dark  grief  chokes  my  voice,  and  smotli 
bosom.  The  head  of  my  only  son  hangs  Meleae  on  oa 
and  bis  bright  shield  and  weapons  on  the  othor  f  " 


CHAPTER    VI. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNG  some  anticipations  of  want  of  rt 
M*Donnell's  humble  abode,  Evelyn,  when  the  party  ßej 
for  the  night,  found  himself  well  dispoeed  of.  Mrs. ! 
and  her  husband  had  first  retired ;  and  as  the  ladyrei 
quiet  afber  leaving  the  sitting  apartment,  it  was  to  be 
for  granted  that  she  condescended  to  put  up  with  her 
modation.  Jeremiah,  heedless  of  the  weather,  retun 
Cushindoll,  to  keep  .possession  of  the  cottage ;  and  ]E 
Esther  into  her  own  Chamber — ^a  small  one,  indeed,  bu 
rated  in  a  style  of  neatness  and  simple  omament  that ; 
well  of  the  taste  .of  the  young  and  fair  possessor. 
was  the  season  of  flowers,  every  fragrant  one  that  ga 
its  perfame  to  the  dells  and  mountains  of  Glenarriff  ha 
culled  to  grace  the  lowly  bower  of  the  hill-maiden,  and 
bunches  around,  and  even  hung  wreathed  in  garland 
her  couch.  The  pale  primrose,  flower  of  mildest 
abounded,  and  loolnng  stiU  paler  and  more  delicate 
light  of  a  lamp,  seemed  fitly  to  adom  the  midnight  s< 
of  a  girl  so  young,  so  p\ire,  and  so  innocent.  On  thi 
hung  some  shelves,  containing  books,  a  picture  of  the 
fixion,  and  a  Spanish  guitar. 

After  a  little  pretty  gossip,  which  the  fair  reader  n 
assured  was  even  then  in  fashion  between  two  young 
preparing  for  slumber,  the  maidens  knelt  to  perform  in 
.prayer,  though  not  in  the  very  same  words,  or  accorc 
ihe  same  prescribed  form,  their  sincere  devotions  tc 
common  Creator,  and  then  lay  down  to  take  their  in: 
sLeep,  sweetly  kissing  each  other's  lips  (sweet  creat? 
JEßtber  held  in  the  aims,  and  pillowed  oü  ihd  bosom  • 
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5W  Mend.  It  is  amazing  how  suddenly  young  ladies  hate 
r  love  one  another ;  they  would  seepi,  indeed,  by  their  prompt- 
ess  in  Coming  to  the  point  with  their  own  sex,  to  m^e  up 
or  their  imintelligible  dallying  with  ours ;  but,  however  that 
aay  be,  never  was  seen  a  more  sudden  Mendship  than,  ere 
hsy  closed  their  damask  eyelids,  this  night,  sprang  up  in  the 
DOBoms  of  Esther  and  Eva.  Perhapä,  simple  and  sincere  as 
both  were,  they  had  their  own  little  reasons  for  fiilly  en- 
couraging  the  separate  impulse.  But,  as  this  supposition  is 
treason  to  the  magnaninüty  of  disinterested  female  Mendship, 
we  shall,  for  the  present,  press  it  no  fiirther. 

It  should  have  been  before  noticed,  that,  from  the  retuni 
of  Evelyn  to  M'Donnell's  house,  until  the  hour  of  repose,  the 
nun  that,  during  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  had  been  blow- 
ing  off  and  on  at  intervids,  had  come  down  with  constancy, 
tbDQgh  not  with  violence.  At  the  grey  break  of  mom, 
Eyelyn's  ears  were  filled  with  a  tremendous  noise  of  rushing 
watcars,  that,  as  he  sprung  up  in  alann  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
be  recoUected  was  not  to  have  been  heard  the  previous  night. 
Biuming  to  the  little  window  of  his  apartment,  which  was  at 
Ate  back  of  the  house,  and  looking  up  to  the  precipiqe  that,  at 
bot  a  Short  distance,  overhung  the  glen,  he  saw  a  torrent 
diooting  down  its  perpendicular  face,  with  a  fall  of  more  than 
i  handred  feet.  The  mists  of  the  previous  evening  had 
uoended  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  wall  of  rock ;  but  as  they 
Jffl  hid  the  topmost  outline,  extending  themselves,  in  mono- 
»Dous  grey,  over  thp  sky,  Evelyn,  unacquainted  with  the  real 
ixxmdanes  of  the  great  objects  around  him,  could  not  calculate 
low  much  more  of  the  precipice  remained  hidden  from  his 
rfßw.  And  as  the  origin  of  the  cataract  was  also  concealed  by 
IttÄB  wreaths  of  niist,,imagination  began  to  refer  it  to  an 
Ifimitable  height,  or  eise  to  suggest  that  it  was  poured  forth 
)y  the  swoUen  clouds,  from  the  bosom  of  which  it  took,  in- 
i«ed,  its  first  apparent  source.  In  removing  his  eye  to  the 
K)ttom  of  the  precipice,  a  like  mystery  enveloped  the  certain 
Iqrth  of  the  torrent's  fall ;  for  it  gknced  and  disappeared, 
lÄind  a  natural  parapet  of  rock,  in  a  sheet  so  unbroken  as  to 
??e  no  idea  of  any  rest  or  Interruption,  a  considerable  way 
Iownwards.  The  noise  was,  to  an  ear  unused  to  it,  appalling ; 
•ttt,  after  some  Observation,  Evelyn  became  aware  that  the 
iuefroarof  waters  was  caused  by  the  fiirious  stteasö.  \5mä» 
^ioggled  aloDg,  over  rock  and  inequality,  in  tikie  dee^  goSc^ 
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beside  which  the  house  stood,  and  which,  tKe  evening  befo] 
contained  but  a  puny  rill,  that,  ahnost  unheard  and  unp 
ceived,  wrought  its  way  to  the  distant  river. 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Oliver  Whittle, 
much  solemn  agitation,  for  which  it  is  convenient,  ander  tl 
reader's  favour,  to  account  at  some  length. 

The  house  that  gave  shelter  to  the  benighted  personages  < 
OUT  story,  did  not  appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  first  simpi 
idea,  but  rather  as  if  it  were  constructed  at  diflFerent  times,  i 
whim,  necessity,  or  reflection,  caused  the  proprietor«  to  recoi 
sider,  after  a  part  had  been  perfected,  the  plan  in  hand.  Bi 
middle  of  the  building,  that  which  inclosed  the  common  apar 
ment,  or  room  of  all  work,  seemed  to  have  been  the  prinuff 
structure  :  at  the  end  of  it,  and  facing  the  huge  fire-place,  a  doo 
as  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  as  could  reasonp-Wy  be  es 
pected,  opened  into  a  narrow  passage,  at  either  side  of  whid 
four  others  gave  admission  into  four  opposite  Chambers.  A 
though  it  could  now  afford  lodging  to  all  the  immediate  möi 
bers  of  the  family,  together  with  their  guests  of  the  night,  th 
wing  appeared  a  second  thought. 

At  the  right-hand  side  of  the  fire-place,  a  small  door  alsoh 
into  a  second  narrow  passage,  which  again  opened  to  the  ni^ 
Chambers  of  the  menials — a.  large  apartment,  at  the  back  of  9 
fire-place,  receiving  the  males ;  and  one  as  large,  divided  ft« 
this  by  a  good  substantial  wall,  inclosing  the  femaleo.  W 
the  latter  it  is  none  of  our  business  to  enter ;  but  into  tl 
former,  preceded  by  a  grey-headed  retainer  of  the  family^  "wl 
had  been  with  old  M'Donnell  in  the  wars  of  Montrose, « 
who,  after  the  peace,  had  taken  upon  himself,  without  tf 
special  appointment,  but  by  a  kind  of  acknowledged  right, 
general  superintendence  of  everything  about  the  reduced  esta 
Hshment  of  his  old  Commander — ^preceded,  we  say,  by  Ü 
aged  follower,  bearing  a  rüde  lamp,  and  using  much  dun 
show  of  courtesy,  stalked  Oliver  Whittle,  whom  we  are 
liberty  to  accompany  anywhere. 

He  strode  into  the  room  with  a  face  as  long  and  as  si 
picious  as  if  he  were  about  to  put  up  his  quarters  among  t 
spirits  of  those  he  had  helped  to  slay  at  the  Gobbins  Heu|^ 
The  large  chimney  of  the  outer  apartment  protruded  into  tl 
chmn^erbrcoucher  ;  and  at  one  side  of  the  bulk,  where  the  h 
penetrated  for  bis  benefit,  nestled,  on  a  bed  of  fresh  heath 
tbe  donkey'a  driver,  in  wbat  \ie  denoimiiaX.^^^^^  ^«»Y  ^^ 
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7hi\e  around  the  rough  walls,  as  Oliver  stood  erect  in  the 
liddle  of  the  floor,  he  could  discem  some  dozen  large  heads 
►f  hair,  shading  as  many  harsh  visages,  pushed  from  under 
x)arse  coverlids,  which  screened  the  giant  limbs  of  a  like 
Quinber  of  stalwart  kemes  of  the  sept  M^Donnell. 

"Whilk  is  to  be  my  place  of  repose,  brother?"  he  asked, 
fiolemnly,  after  a  pause. 
"Phat  will  hur  say  f'  asked  his  seneschal  in  retum. 
"Whar  maun  I  stretch  my  limbs  1    ^VTiar  am  I  to  taste 
deepf 

"Ziawö  shee  aun  suh"  (here  it  is)  thrusting  his  lamp 
linder  the  waggon-like  structure  intended  for  a  bedstead, 
the  sole  resemblance  of  that  articie  in  the  place.  Oliver 
only  understood  the  accompanying  action.  While  looking  at 
his  couch/  his  glance  became  riveted,  and  he  resumed,  in 
inixed  grufifhess  and  nausea,  "  Tak'  away  from  »my  eyes  yon 
Symbol  of  idolatry,"  pointing  to  a  roughly-sculptured  cnicifix 
tiiat  dangled  over  the  head  of  the  bed. 

The  major-domo  stared  ;  and  "  hear  til  him,  noo,"  said  the 
donkey's  driver,  in  the  comer.  One  of  the  listening  kemes 
inqnired  in  Insh  what  Oliver  had  said,  and  on  a  translation 
pveh  by  the  young  promoter  of  mischief,  three  or  four 
jumped,  primitively  naked,  from  their  heather  couches, 
muttering  no  very  peaceable  intent.  Oliver's  brow  assumed 
a  deeper  curl,  but  it  was  a  vaHant  one ;  his  band  flew  to  his 
sword ;  he  confronted  the  row  of  hideous  apparitions  before 
him;  and  blood  might  have  flowed,  had  not  the  old  man 
compelled  them,  by  a  few  words  in  Irish,  once  more  to  en- 
sconce  themselves  beneath  their  coverhds.  Then  he  placed 
the  lamp  on  a  large  box  near  at  band,  and  afber  hemming, 
and  stopping  more  than  once  in  his  effort  to  speak 
English,  "  God  lend  hur  the  good  night^s  shleep,"  he  said, 
andretired. 

Oliver  beut  his  knees  against  the  bedstead,  and  giving  his 
Shoulders  a  prepatory  shrug,  and  swallowing  his  saliva  before 
he  began,  performed,  in  a  loud  dolorous  pitch  of  voice,  a 
long-winded  extemporaneous  prayer.  Then  throwing  a  sus- 
pidoas  glance  around,  and  ascertaining  that  all  slept,  or 
^peared  to  sleep,  he  drew  off  his  great  trooper's  boots,  and, 
m  eye  again  scowling  around,  stole  his  great  sword  under 
his  head,  and  crept,  like  an  old  wasted  spider,  into  the  recesses 
of  his  nightly  habitation. 
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Notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  bis  fears  and 
disgust  kept  him  wakiiig ;  and,  some  time  alter  he  lay  down, 
he  perceived  the  old  servant  steal  in,  shnt  the  door  sofbly,  and 
walk  watchfnlly  across  the  room.  Half-closing  his  eyes, 
Oliver  closely  foUowed  the  motions  of  this  person.  The  cid 
man  approached  the  bedside,  and  reached  his  arms  over  him ; 
then  Oliver  grasped  fimily  the  basket-hilt  of  his  sword ;  but 
the  aged  servant  only  took  down  the  rüde  crucifix,  placed  it 
on  the  box,  knelt  before  it,  and  with  a  prefatory  flourish  of 
his  arm,  that  Oliver  construed  into  determined  insult,  went 
through  the  ceremony  of,  as  it  is  technically  denominated, 
"  blessing  himself,"  wMe  the  accompanying  words  were  uttered 
in  Irish  : 

^^  IrHmH/nra  naigh^  augus  a-mchj  augus  a-spridth  naiv, — • 
wmin  {"*  an  invocation,  separately,  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity ;  and  then  he  continued  to  pray  fervently,  in  the  same 
language,  often  thumping  his  breast. 

"  Idolatry — ^papistry — abomination  ;"  groaned  Oliver ;  the 
words,  however,  indistinct.  The  object  of  his  aversion 
tumod  his  eyes  towards  the  bed ;  anothei^  loud  "i7H)m-tiwk 
ndgr  finished  his  orisons,  exciting  another  "abomination,'* 
and  another  groan  from  the  bowels  of  Oliver.  Finally,  the 
old  man  arose  from  his  knees,  took  an  earthen  jar  off  a  shelf, 
spilt  some  water  from  it  into  the  hollow  of  his  band,  sprinkled 
his  own  forehead,  then  the  couches  of  the  kemes,  then  all 
round  the  room,  and  then  giviftg  the  jar  a  second  good  stoop 
into  his  palm,  he  approached  Oliver,  his  evil  intent  manifested 
by  the  2eal  of  his  glances. 

"  Aye,  iest  sprinkje  him  weel  wi'  the  holy  wather,  to  kill 
the  muckle  de'il  that's  in  him,"  remarked  the  imp  of  the 
donkey  from  his  "  cosey  neuk," 

"  lloly  water  I — the  waters  of  filth  \ — ^TU  have  nane  o't  f 
roared  Oliver,  springing  up  in  a  sitting  posture.  Bnt  the 
words  came  too  late.  ^e  man  conceiving  he  had  moäned  in 
his  sloep,  in  consequence  of  some  bad  dream,  charitably  came 
to  drive  away  the  fiend  with  an  ablution  that  he  deemed  a 
specific  for  the  purpose ;  and,  ere  OUver  could  prevent  it,  the 
doed  was  done.  A  good  splash  visited  his  face  ;  he  sputtered, 
shut  his  eyes,  made  various  grimaces,  and  hastily  wiping  away 
the  water — 

"  Defilement !"  he  exclaimed — "  the  waters  of  the  sink  of 
Sathan  ! — ^I  say,  begone  awa'  wi*  your  abominations,  or  the 
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hüb  o'  this  sword  " — ^here  he  was  stopped  by  the  re-appearance 

t|k  bia  bedflide  of  two  gigantic  kemes^  each  with  a  rüde  dagger, 

or  skeiney  in  bis  b^id ;  and  again  tbere  might  bave  ^en 

Uoodshed,  but  tbat  theold  servant,  as  on  the  former  occasion^ 

improsaed  on  bis  allies,  that,  according  to  the  eommand  of 

thär  chief,  no  Insult  must  be  offered  to  the  stranger.     So, 

,  fhej  a   second   time-  retired,    muttering,   to  their  repose ; 

iririle  he,  in  imintelligible  English,  proceeded  to  oATot   an 

«yology  ta  Oliver,  and  moved  hnn  to  lie  down.      jJJter  some 

time,  bis  intreaties  were  successfiil ;  and  at  laßt  he  extinguifihed 

tiie  haap^  and,  to  Oliver's  continued  annoyance,  took  a  place 

Vythe  aide  of  bis  guest. 

The  old  man's  snore  sc^n  gaye  testimony  of  deep  sleep ; 
ihe  other  sharers  of  the  apartment  were  not  long  in  supplying 
eridffliee  of  the  same  fact ;  the  donkey's  lord  contributed  bis 
BUBor  note  to  the  grand  bass  eoncert  around ;  and,  through 
the  soHd  tbickness  of  the  far  wall,  the  gentle  maids  and 
BaiironB  of  the  neighbouring  apartment,  sent  in  an  echoing 
dKuraa  But  the  unlucky  OHyer  closed  not  bis  eyea  He  was 
luttmted  by  the  nightmare  of  popery ;  he  imagined  he  stül 
Öt  the  boly  water  trickling  ovei:  bis  defiled  brows  ;  he  panted 
for  the  cleansing  faciHties  of  some  ample,  clear,  running- 
stieaiQ ;  and  the  summer  moming  found  bim  still  waking. 

Aa,  with  the  light  of  day,  cbildren  lose  the  terrors  of  super- 
Bttoral  appearances,  so  the  moming  beams  gave  bim  a  little 
confidence,  and  he  just  hoped  to  settle  himself  Jo  repose, 
Wien  his  mates  of  the  night  jumped  up,  hastily  donned  their 
nde  gartments,  and,  along  with  the  boy  and  bis  own  bed- 
Wlow,  withdrew  from  the  Chamber.  During  this  disturbance, 
i  was  imposßible  to  sleep.  When  he  was  left  in  solitude, 
«weet  yiaions  again  began  to  float  round  his  pülow,  but  the 
diarp  tinkle  of  a  little  bell  once  more  roused  bim ;  be  started 
Ät  tfo  sound ;  it  was  incontestably  popish ;  his  ears  opened  to 
Esten ;  and,  just  then,  the  imp  of  the  donkey  re-entered. 

"Come  to  the  Mass,  Oliver  Whittle,"  he  said,  "  the  Mass  is 
going  to  be  said,  mon ;  and  it  will  mak  a  gude  body  o'  you — 
tiiat  and  the  boly  wather." 

"  Awa'  wi*  you,  limb  of  darkness !"  cried  the  tortured 
^Jooper,  boun<£ng  out  of  bed ;  and  his  grinning  tormentor 
sldpped  off. 

It  was  Snnday  moming.  The  celebration  of  Mass  was,  by 
W,  a  serious  offence,  suhjectiag  the  officiating  cleTgjrxiasi  \>q 
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heavy  punishment.  Of  late,  however,  the  matter,  if  don 
privately,  had  been  tolerated ;  and  the  priest,  either  not; 
having  a  regidar  place  of  worship,  or  eise  a&aid  to  use  it, 
generally  attended  at  the  house  of  some  one  of  bis  mor^ 
considerable  parishioners,  to  honour  the  Sabbath  according  to 
the  rights  of  the  >Eoman  CathoUc  Church. 

In  the  large  apartment  of  the  house,  old  priest  M'DonnelX 
had  fumished  up  a  rüde  kind  of  altar.  A  high  ehest  was 
covered  with  white  drapery;  on  it  were  laid  candles,  the 
chaKce,  and  the  book,  with  the  other  essentials  used  in  the 
Performance  of  the  Mass.  The  aged  priest  stood  before  it  in 
coloured  silk  vestment,  having  a  large  cross  described  on  jbhe 
back ;  two  Httle  boys,  in  white  surpHces,  kneeling  at  eacH 
side,  attended  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  prescribed 
responses,  of  occasionally  adjusting  the  book,  or  of  giving  the 
elementary  wine,  or  the  water  of  ablution.  Around  kneltold 
M*DonneU,  bis  brother,  son,  daughter,  servants,  and  followere  ^ 
while  a  considerable  group,  collected  from'  every  cabin  in 
the  glen,  reached  past  the  door,  which  faced  the  temporaiy 
altar. 

The  deliberate  clang  of   Oliver's    boots    announced  hiö 
approach  to  the  little  congregation ;  and  presently  he  strodeii* 
among  them,  scowling  around,  bis  face  more  haggard  evea 
than  usual,  and  bis  eyes  bleared  for  want  of  sleep.     Assuminp 
the  kind  of  superiority  which  impudence  accords  to  such  as 
he,  and  indulging  in  the  terms  of  insult  and  threat  which  im- 
proved  good  sense  has  since  rejected,  but  which,  by  the  way, 
were  perpetuated  in  that  day  by  a  sense  of  impunity — ^the 
members  of  the  degraded  creed  not  daring  to  utter  a  word — 
.   "  I  set  up  my  face,"  he  cried,  "  against  this  open  idolatry — 
this  unloosed  wantonness  of*  the  scarlet  strumpet.     Eetire  ye 
to  your  homes :  gi*  ower ;  avoid  ye  !  or  verily  I  say  unto  ye, 
my  voice  shall  be  raised  in  testimony  against  ye,  before  the 
ccjunsellors  of  the  land." 

All  eyes  were  instantly  fixed.on  Oliver ;  some  half  under- 
stood  him — some  not  at  all ;  but  bis  manner  was  intelligible 
to  every  one.  Edmund  M'Donnell  arose  and  approached 
him. 

"  You  must  needsretire,  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "  nor  disturb 
nor  insult  the  devotions  of  the  household." 

"  It  is  to  retire  that  I  cam  hither,"  retumed  Oliver.  "  Whar 
is  the  Chamber  of  the  youth,  Sobert  Evelyn  f 
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Edmund  took    him    by  tbe    axm,  and  led  him  to  tKe 


Evelyn's  observations,  from  bis  window,  of  tbe  novel  and 
interesting  objects  we  lefb  bim  contemplating,  were,  even  pre- 
vions  to  tbe  entrance  of  Oliver,  intemipted  by  tbe  voice  of  bis 
aant-in-kw,  sounding  tbrougb  tbe  partition  tbat  divided  bim 
from  her  room. 

"Paul,  Paul,"  sbe  cried,  in  a  tone  of  steady  autbority; 
"awake  tbee,  man ;  tbou'rt  but  a  drowsy  knave,  and  sleepest 
themoming  away." 

"I  am  awake,  Janet,  dear  wife,"  snuffled  Paul. 

"Open  tbose  eyes  of  tbine,  tben." 

"  Tney  are  open,  Janet." 

Evdyn  guessed  sbe  bad  already  arisen. — "Hear'st  tbou 
nou^  to  stir  alarm  in  tbee  T 

"  Wbat  sbould  alarm  me,  dear  wife,  and  tbou  so" — 

"  Ask  you  wbat,  man  ]  Hear  you  not  waters  rusbing  and 
loaring,  as  tbo'  tbey  would  sweep  tbe  dwelling  bence  T 

"In  sootb  I  believe  tbere  be  sucb  noises,  Janet,"  putting  on 
a  cMdisb  face  of  mock  terror. 

"ßise,  man;  rise,  and  let  us  speed  away,  tben,  from  tbe 
dangers  of  tbis  wild  place." 

Oliver  bere  entered  Evelyn's  apartment. 

"  It  is  not  good  to  abide  bere,"  iie  said  ;  "  tbe  wratb  of  tbe 
I/)rd  may,  peradventure,  overtake  us  for  tbe  same." 

"Wbat  mean  you,  now,  Obver?" 

"  I  mean,"  be  replied,  raising  bis  voice,  "  tbat  tbe  idol  of 
the  Mass — ^tbe  calf — ^tbe  Dagoji,  is  set  up  beneatb  tbe  very 
roofwi'us." 

"Mind  me,  sir,"  observed  Evelyn,  angrily,  "neitber  you, 
i^or  I,  nor  any  man,  bolds  a  rigbt  to  scoff  at  tbe  devotions  of 
others:  tberefore  address  me  not,   in   sucb  language,   and 
Ware  bow  you  offend  tbose  wbose  roof  gives  us  a  bospitable  ^ 
fitelter.     Begone,  sir." 

"Ifitlikes  you  to  sojoum  bere,"  Oliver  answered,  "you 
canna*  mak  me  abide  by  your  sboutber ;  wberefore  I  will 
*^a*  frae  tbe  acciurst  boose;"  and  be  stalked  out  of  tbe 
room. 

"  And  bear  you  tbat,  too,  busband  T  resumed  tbe  voice  bf 
Mrs.  Evelyn,  wbo  bad  overbeard  tbis  discourse,  as  sbe  ran  to 
Äeet  Oliver  at  tbe  door  of  ber  cbamber. 

"Dinna  come  fortb/'  be  said,  addressing  liex  •,  '^  t^i^X»  ^q>öl\s!l 
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jonr  ain  place  of  secrecy,  that  yonr  eyes  may  not  be  defiled  by 
saul-küling  abominations." 

He  stiode  on,  bat  Mrs.  Evelyn  strode  by  him,  and  entered 
tbe  onter  apartment,  Oliver  closely  following.  The  old  priest 
bad  jnst  commenced,  as  they  made  their  appearance.  Mrs. 
Evelyn  stared  about  her  with  a  look  wbich  sbe  intended  shoald 
convey  dignified  importance,  but  wbich  might  be  constmed 
into  vnlgar  arrogance.  She  beckoned  slowly  to  Edmund,  who 
was  again  on  bis  knees;  he  arose  and  ^proached  her, 
modestly  wishing  her  a  good  morrow,  in  a  low  voice,  out  of 
respect  to  the  occnpation  in  wbich  all  the  others  were 
engaged. 

"  Youtb,"  Said  she,  cooUy,  and  withont  deigmng  to  answer 
bis  coortesy,  ''  is  not  this  the  superstition  of  the  Mass  I  see 
before  me  T 

''The  Bacrifice  of  tbe  Mass  is  about  to  be  celebrated,madam,'' 
he  replied,  colooring  with  indignation,  yet  bis  boyish  respect 
for  the  cateclust's  sex  curbing  the  expression  of  it. 

''  And  is  not  yonder  the  Jesuit  IViest  to  minister  in  the 
idolatryf 

"  Yea,"  Said  OKver,  "  robed  in  the  robes  of — '' 

"  And  is  this  Treason  and  Superstition  to  be  done  under 
our  very  eyes  V  interrupted  Mrs.  Evelyn.  "  Could  yon  not  have 
tarried,  yonth,  with  your  damnable  practices,  tül  we  had 
retired  from  hence  1--Paul ! — ^Paol !" — striding  back,  and 
thrusting  her  neck  into  bis  Chamber,  "  speed  you,  man,  speed; 
and  now,  at  the  least,  let  us  take  the  road." 

Evelyn  came,  at  this  instant,  upon  tbe  scene  of  foolish  insuH. 
The  old  clergyman  had  tumed  round  when  the  first  words 
met  bis  ear ;  and  the  bectic  of  unwilled  resentment  flushed  bis 
pale  cheek,  and  bis  frame  shook  with  more  than  age's  palsy. 
Eva  started  to  her  feet,  and  stood  with  her  brow  bent,  her 
head*  erect,  her  cheeks  and  lips  blanched,  and  her  bosom  pant- 
ing,  while  she  grasped  her  father's  arm,  who,  also  standing, 
and  one  band  catchmg  bis  long  white  beard,  frowned  on  the 
intruders.  Con  M'Donnell  approached  Oliver,  as  usual,  with 
ominons  looks,  tili  he  was  beckoned  back  by  Edmund ;  while 
a  group  of  harsh-featured  mountaineers  möre  obstinately  sur 
rounded  tbe  old  trooper,  seeming  to  await  but  a  signal  tc 
punish  bim  for  bis  temerity. 

'' What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  madam?'  asked  Evelyn  o^ 
bis  aunt,  at  this  juncture. 
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.  "The  rather  do  I  ask  where  be  your  eyes,  nephew,"  she 
answered,  "  that  they  see  not  here  the  popish — " 

"Madam,  madam,"  he  began,  abashed  and  confonnded. 

"Tbe  jeBidtical  treason  of  the  Mass/'  his  aunt-in-law  con- 
tinned. 

"  Madäm,  this  must  not  be^ — ^allow  me  to  lead  you  to  your 

"Noi  Aiephew ;  I  will  depart  forthwith  from  the  roof  that 
eoYers  them.  Paul !  Paul !  I  say — ^lazy  churl,  why  tarryest 
thouf 

«I  am  here,  dear  wife,"  he  answered,  just  then  tottering  in. 

"Hie  thee,  hie  thee,  man,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  went  on,  stnding 
through  the  crowd,  that,  aware  of  the  danger  heretofore  in- 
(sirred  by  attending  a  prohibited  mode  of  worship,  quailed 
under  the  frown  of  the  Amazonian  lady.  It  was  an  evidence 
of  the  terror  arising  from  acting  by  steaJth,  which,  with  other 
csDses,  has  btoken  the  spirit  and  debased  the  demeanour  of 
the  peasantty  of  their  country. 

"  Oliver  f  Mrs,  Evelyn  resumed,  outside  the  door,  with  her 
busband. 

"  Abomination  r  cried  Oliver,  stnding  through  the  cifowd, 
after  her — "  Stench  ! — ^the  scarlet  woinan  f* 

"  Niece  !  nephew !"  continued  the  lady. 

"Your  husband's  niece  and  nephew  will  stay  where  they 
ÄW,"  answered  Evelyn,  "  and  endeavour  to  make  some  apology 
fo^  the  rudeness— your  pardon,  madam,  for  the  most  fitting 
Word— which  you  have  shown  to  the  hospitality  of  this  roof." 

"  Young  sir,"  demanded  his  aunt-in-law,  "  darest  thou  in- 
*ölt  a  lady,  and  thy  relative  1 — darest  thou  afford  countenance 
*o  jesuits  and  plottersi — ^mayhap,  it  is  thy  Intention  to  con- 
Jwm :  but,  have  acare,  young  sir,"  her  wrath  somewhat  aroused 
by  a  resistance  she  did  not  expect,  and  was  not  in  the  habit 
®^  experiencing ;  "  fly  not  in  the  face  of  your  lawful  guardians, 
^  say ;  hither  with  thee,  presently,  or  my  lord  the  Chancellor — 
the  parHament— the  King — ^no,  not  the  King — but  all  eise 
you  should  fear,  shall  hear  of  it." 

"Madam,  I  i'est  where  I  am ;  you  are  not  my  guardian." 

"  Conunand  him  forth,  Paul." 

"I  do  command  him,  Janet,"  but  with  a  voice  and  a  face 
fittie  expressive  of  authority ;  in  fact,  he  looked  about  to  cry, 

"Take  thy  sister's  hand  now,  youngster,  and  come  forth, 
or  abide  the  consequence,** 
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;<I  wül  not  stir,  m^;  neither  shaU  my  sister;  an, 
will  abide  the  consequence." 

"  Naught'is  this,  stripling,  but  Papistry,  and  Treason,  i 
Conforming ;  and  all  because  ofyonder  Jesuit  maiden,  on  wl) 
I  saw  thee  look  so  loosely  last  night." 

"Come,  madam,"  he  replied,  at  last  provoked  bey( 
bounds,  "  we  here  interrupt  most  indecently  the  devotionf 
people  whose  creed  is  only  between  their  Grod  and  th- 
selves ;  you  are  welcome  to  depart  in  search  of  my  house, 
soon  as  you  list,  and  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  ride  so  early 
the  moming — come  in,  poor  people." 

He  waited  tili  that  part  of  the  crowd  who  were  with 
had  got  under  the  roof  of  the  dwelling,  mnd  then  closed 
door ;  his  aunt-in-law  bursting  at  the  moment  into  bitter  te 
in  which  Paul  joined  her. 

"  Excuse  this,  M^Donnell,"  Evelyn  then  resumed,  as  yoi 
Edmund  met  him  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment ;  "  (m 
into  OUT  sleeping  Chamber" — ^they  gained  it — "  excuse  tl 
extending  his  hand ;  "  it  has  happened  in  none  of  mine  o 
my  sister's  feeling;  nor  in.  my  uncle's  feeling  either,  ü 
dared  assert  himself.  Forgive  us  if  you  can ;  and  do  not 
woman's  freak  come  between  you  and  me,  and  the  high  est 
I  must  ever  feel  for  those  who  have  bome  themselves  towj 
US  all  so  kindly." 

"It  is  entirely  forgotten,"  answered  Edmund,  his 
brightening  up  ; — "  we  are,  alas  !  too  well  used  to  such 
thinking  sEghts,  for  I  use  no  harsher  name.  I  am  only  s< 
the  observance  of  our  duty  shoiild  have  caused  any  disq 
to  your  aunt :  indeed,  the  Mass  was  begun  very  early 
Order,  if  possible,  to  be  done  with  it  ere  she  or  any  of 
had  left  your  Chambers." 

"  And,  believe  me,  she  would  have  slept  long  enough 

for  her  fright  of  the  falling  waters.     Please  now  to  retun 

the  outer  apartment :  I  shall  stay  here  tili  you  can  a^ 

conveniently  join  me.    Hark !  there  my  aunt  rides  off,  witi 

^  uncle  and  attendant — can  my  sister  and  I  break  our  fast  he 

A  ready  and  pleased  assent  naturally  came  from  Edmu: 

"  And  tax  you  for  an  aftemoon  repast  T — his  young 
looked  more  and  more  gratified.     "  Then  let  my  aunt  ei 
tain  herseif  tili  the  evening  at  least ;  some  show  of  spirit 
necessary  to  make  to  her  folly.      Thanks,  M*Donnell, 
farewell  tili  you  are  at  leisiire." 
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The  Mass  was  said;  Edmund  retumed  to  the  sleeping 
cliamber,  and,  accompanied  by  Esther  and  Eva,  theyoung  men 
went  out  to  enjoy  the  moming  air  and  prospect.  Esther*s 
8tatue-hke  beauty  of  face,  and  her  usually  sad  eye,  were  now 
excited  into  some  glow  and  sparkle'  from  the  novelty  of  her 
sh^tion. 

All  mist  had  by  this  time  roUed  away  from  the  mountains 
and  precipices  ;  the  sun  was  up ;  the  sky  blue  and  fleecy ;  the 
glen  visible  in  b^  its  extent  and  grandeur ;  the  river,  almost 
unseen  the  evening  before,  swelled  into  a  wide  inundation ; 
the  hoarse  voices  of  many  other  torrents  than  the  near  one 
Evelyn  had  seen  from  his  apartment,  heard  at  different  dis- 
tances  around ;  and,  altogether,  the^character  of  great  moun- 
tain  ecenery  fiilly  developed.  With  their  back  tumed  to  the 
house,  the  young  party  looked  down  the  glen,  as  it  swept  and 
opened  to  the  bay ;  its  far  side  running  out  into  the  expanse 
of  the  ocean,  and  ending  in  Garron  Point ;  the  barrier  to  the 
left  tuming  before  its  termination  could  be  seen,  but  taken  up 
atadistance  by  other  heights,  on  which  stood  the  ruined 
fragment  of  Redbay  Castle,  and  also  running  into  the  blue 
sea;  while  the  remote  distance  gave  glimpses  of  ,the  sister 
country  of  Scotland. 

They  retumed  to  the  house,  and  met,  at  breakfast,  old 
"Priest  M*Donnell,"  of  whose  irritability  of  the  former  night 
Evelyn  could  perceive  no  symptom,  in  the  bland  and  venerable 
demeanour  which  now  marked  the  pharacter  of,  with  all  his 
«ge  and  infirmities,  a  travelled  and  educated  man.  Break- 
fastr— dinner  was  done  ;  and,  ere  the  evening  should  overtake 
them  on  the  road,  Evelyn  and  his  sister  mounted  their  horses, 
at  last  to  join  Mrs.  Evelyn's  family  circle.  Their  parting  from 
the  M'Donnells  was  warm  on  both  sides ;  some  tears,  even, 
^ere  dropped  between  the  maidens;  thoseof  Esther  CQming 
J^ost  abundantly.  Eva  Was  besought  to  name  a  day  to  make 
W  a  long  Visit  at  her  cottage ;  Edmund  was  also  prevailed 
upon  by  Evelyn  to  accompany  his  sister  on  that  future  oc- 
^on;  and  Carolan,  repeatedly  soUcited  by  the  young 
^^gers,  consented  to  accompany  both.  Finally,  they  left 
^e  Strip  of  Bume,  convoyed  through  the  glen  by  even  a 
Pßater  body  of  people,  with  the  M*Donnells  at  their  head, 
^*an  had  come  out  to  welcome  them  on  their  arrival.  As  the 
^^  approached  the  coast,  farewells  were  renewed,  «Jüd,  ^w^\i 
^mgleguide,  they  thence  proceeded  to  Üißir  owa  «ioWa^gb. 
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Mn,  Evelyn  received  them  with  solleimesg,  intended  for 
dignitj ;  bat  Evelyn  conld  perceive  that  this  was  only  a  dis- 
guise  to  Cover  ihe  real  creatf^en  eonsdousnesB  of  lus  good 
relative.  He  had  expected  such  a  pleasing  lesnlt ;  for,  young 
BS  he  was,  he  knew  hmnan  nature  sofficiently  weU — even 
that  half  of  it  which  is  hononred  by  being  of  the  fair  se^ — to 
calcnlate  on  a  victory  over  noise  and  words  by  a  seasonable 
show  of  resolution.  In  fEict,  he  now  had,  what  is  caUed,  the 
upper-hand ;  and  he  wisely  determined  to  keep  it,  in  bis  own 
house ;  tmsting  that,  for  the  time  he  was  compelled  to  live 
with  his  oncle,  and  therefore  with  bis  aont-in-law,  it  might 
serve  to  obtain  bim  some  qniet.  Nor  was  he  mistaken  in  bis 
views.  Still  wrapping  berself  np  in  mncb  dignity,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
grew  meek  as  a  cbüd  If  she  was  sablime,  she  was,  at  the 
same  time,  silent ;  or,  in  their  bbors  of  oonnubial  retirement, 
satisfied  herseif  with  revenging  everything  on  bei  hnsband 

The  day  appointed  for  the  visit  of  the  M'Donnells  brought 
them,  even  with  the  fiill  assent  of  Evelyn  and  Estbec's  guar- 
dian,  to  the  seashore  cottage  of  their  young  Mends ;  aoid  the 
harper  accompanied  tbeuL  The  weather  was  now  bieautifully 
fine ;  the  walks  by  the  coast  deligbtful :  Esther  rapidly  im- 
proved  in  spirits  and  healtL  Garolan  composedsurs  to  words 
of  Edmund's  writing,  and  both  played,  while  Esther  and  Eva 
sung  them ;  peace  was  with  them,  and  abont  them,  as  well  as 
over  the  whole  land— -even  the  rare  peace  of  sectarian  tolera- 
tion.  They  were  all  young ;  all,  in  different  shades  of  feeling 
entbusiastic ;  all  imaginative  and  simple-hearted ;  and — ^they 
all  loved. 


(( 


*Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told," — 


and  a  curious  tbing  to  account  for,  how  young  bearts  get  en- 
tangled  with  each  other,  and  beatüig  and  swelling  for  each 
other.  Apart  even  from  the  great  Solution  of  the  ijiddle  pro- 
posed  in  speeches  about  sympatbetic  minds  and  souls,  by  which 
is  meant  minds  and  souls  very  like  each  other,  it  has  remained 
for  US,  we  tbink,  to  discover  the  true  solution—proximity.  They 
were  together,  and  they  loved ;  that  is  our  syllogism.  If  it 
be  copibated  in  favour  of  the  old  doctrine,  ,we  rejoiu,*  by  first 
asking,  rather  tritely  indeed,  how  could  they  ever  have  loved, 
had  they  never  come  together  1 — ^Next,  if  similarity  of  cha- 
racter  was  to  have  done  everything,  and  proximity  nothing, 
how  conld  the  fiery-spirited  Evd  have  loved  the  matter-of-fact 
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Evdyn  ?  And  the  weak,  tender  Esther  have  loved  the  bold, 
manly,  although  modest  Edmund  1  And  how  coxdd  the  poor 
luffpearhaye  pined — ^we  wäre  about  to  say,  indiscreetly,  for 
whom  he  pined ;  but  as  it  was  not  so  quiddy  ascertained,  in 
thereality,  neither  shoxild  it  be  all  at  once  declared  in  the 
Btoiy.  Moreover,  since  hiß  own  tardy  declaration  of  his  feel- 
im  was  the  inunediate  cause  why  others  admitted  the  State 
7&m  own,  the  whole  loatter  8eLs  to  lequire  a  progressive 
and  oircumstantial  development. 

Evelyn  and  Edniund  haid  gone  for  a  d^y  to  hunt  the  deer 
in  the  sreat  chasse  belonging  to  Antrim  Castle;  and  their 
aaters  mus  left  without  any  Company  but  that  of  Carolan — 
(they  did  not  admit  that  Jerry,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  or  her  husband, 
were  Company) — ^walked  out,  arm  in  arm,  to  enjoy  the  air 
and  the  shade  in  one  of  their  usual  haunts.  It  waß  a  little 
deB,  foimed  by  high  and  sloping  ground  on  every  side,  which 
eotirely  shut  out,  at  certain  points,  the  sea,  the  mountains, 
everything  but  the  sky.  The  hoarse  roar  of  the  ocean  came 
sob^ed  to  the  lonely  place,  and  its  own  insect-buzz,  and  the 
hnm  of  the  wild  bee  among  its  primroses  and  buttercups,  were 
the  {redominant  sounds  that  fOled  the  ear.  The  yoimg 
luitper,  acknowledging  a  fit  of  musical  impulse,  had  parted 
from  them  to  reach  a  favourite  retreat,  which  was  sacred  to 
is  hours  of  melodious  study ;  so  that  they  were  completely 


Hitherto  the  maidens  had  never  trusted  to  one  another  a 

hint  on  the  state  of  their  heärts ;  each  plainly  seeing  the  love 

^  each,  yet  sure  that  her  own  bosom  was  perfectly  disguised. 

They  had  been  unusually  silent  during  their  little  walk ;  and 

having  gained  their  resting-place,  they  sat  down  without  a 

^ord.    At  last  Esther  asked  rather  suddenly  : 

"Do  you  remember  the  stränge  woman  we  met  on  the 

J^ay^»  your  house,  Eva,  the  first  evening  I  saw  you  and  your 

t>»)ther  r 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  since  scarce  thought  of  her." 

"I  have,  offcen.     You  remember  her  extraordinary  manner 

"^hen  she  looked  in  my  fiacel — ^What   was  her  cause  for 

thatf 

"  Something  very  absurd,  doubtless,  dear  girl." 

"  But  -why  did  she  speak  of  me  to  your  brother,  affcer  her 

■kränge  scrutiny  of  my  features  1    You  were  near  enough  to 
httrwhat  she  said^and  you  knowher  lauguage — ^what  saidshe?" 
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"  It  is  not  worth  the  while  to  know,  Esther ;  and  it 
be  idle  in  me  to  infonn  you." 

"  Anything  is  worth  the  while  to  ask  or  teil  on  th 
day — ^infonn  me,  pretty  Eva." 

"  Never  a  word,  for  tÜat  base  flattery." 

"  Then,  Eva  only,  or  dear  Eva,  let  me  hear ;  the  matt 
lain  on  my  mind,  and  made  me  uneasy." 

"  And  for  that  reason  I  must  not  teil  you  a  foolish 
Had  you  thought  nothing  on  the  matter — ^had  you  a  mi 
different  to  such  childishness — ^I  would  freely  impart 
that  idle  woman  said ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  will  save  you 
imaginary  flights,  that  cannot  increase  your  hapj 
Esther." 

"  Now,  indeed,  you  startle  me.  The  occurrence  I  witi 
had  no  such  effect  as  your  reasons  for  remaining  silent, 
nor  can  your  free  confidence  and  speech,  whatever  yo' 
disclose,  do  half  the  injury  to  my  mind  and  spirits,  tha 
aUusions  have  done  already." 

"  I  see,  indeed,  I  used  an  injudicious  method  of  dis< 
with  you,  and  am  sorry  for  it,  dear  Esther  ;  and  perha] 
speaking  freely  will,  as  you  say,  now  do  less  real  hanr 
my  silence  :  but  can  you  faithfully  promise  me  to  laugh 
do,  at  the  whole  you  shall  hear  ? — ^"Tis  silly,  Esther,  fro 
ginning  to  end,  with  nothing  to  depend  on  but  the  ra 
or,  perhaps,  wiiful  falsehood,  of  that  poor  woman." 

"  Be  assured  I  shall  treat  it  as  lightly  as,  on  such  shc 
it  deserves,  or  as  you  do ;  but  go  on." 

"  You  know  that  on  the  eve  of  All-Saints'  Day,  alon^ 
acting  some  harmless  pastimes,  it  is  the  weak,  and  i 
sinful,  custom  of  the  peasantry,  to  invoke  the  Evil  name 
by  its  influence,  they  may  see  the  shadowy  resemblance 
person  they  are  doomed  to  love.  Well ;  on  the  last  o 
of  that  blessed  eve,  as  my  brother  and  I,  and  a  cir 
young  friends,  sat  around  the  fire  in  my  father*s  house,  ( 
of  the  cavem  liffced  the  latch  of  our  door,  entered,  ar 
down  silently  amongst  us.  She  had  great  fame  with  th< 
people,  for  her  knowledge  of  the  Httle  ceremonies  to  be 
through  on  All-Saints'  Eve,  and  it  was  her  custom  tc 
diöerent  houses  that  she  might  direct  them ;  but  this  wj 
first  Visit  to  us.  Her  pale,  undisturbed  face,  and  her  si 
had  a  disagreeable  effect  on  our  sports  ;  yet  we  proceec 
^602^  wbüe  Onagh  looked  oiu    NV^e  loid  tk«^  rvcL^.melte 
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kad,  sent  the  blindfolded  seeker  of  bis  fate  to  the  four  plates 
oi  Salt,  ashes,  water,  and  earth,  bumed  the  nuts  in  tbe  names 
of  any  two  we  destined  for  each  other,  with  other  like  things. 
Still  Onagh  did  not  speak  a  word ;  and  at  last,  affected  by 
her  Strange  demeanour,  we  became  as  silent  and  inactive  as 
berselt     Then,  however,  she  found  her  tongue.     *  All  is  done 
that  you  can  do,'  she  said,  *  and  yet  nothing  that  was  worth 
the  doing.     I  can  show,  any  time,  tili  the  cock  crows  for  mid- 
night,  the  man  or  the  woman  any  of  ye  are  to  love.*    A  girl 
of  the  house,  taking  her  at  her  word,  rose  with  Onagh,  and 
both  retired  into  a  Chamber,  dark  but  for  a  duU  fire  that  was 
allowed  to  bum  out  in  it.     I  suppose  you  know  as  well  as  I 
the  various  forms  in  which  the  wicked  invocation  is  made ; — 
in  the  present  instance,  Onagh  caused  the  young  girl  to  take 
offand  wash  a  part  of  her  dress,  and  then  spread  it  out  on 
a  chair  to  dry  before  the  fire.     Soon  affcer  they  had  retired, 
we  heard  a  scream,  and  the  silly  girl  ran  to  us  from  the  dark 
Chamber,  saying,  that  a  stränge  man  had,  while   she   and 
Onagh  stood  with  their  backs  to  the  door,  advanced  to  the 
fire,  and  tumed  the  article  of  dress,  which  was  spread  out  on 
the  chair.     Of  course,  she  either  wilfully  told  a  falsehood,  or 
eise  the  terrors  of  imagination  had  imposed  on  her. 

"  My  brother  and  I  asserted  our  disbelief  of  what  she  said ; 
and  Onagh  oflfered  to  convince  me,  in  my  own  person,  of  the 
efficacy  of  her  invocations,  if  I  would  retire  into  the  Chamber 
^th  her ;  but  I  refused,  not  indeed  in  fear,  Esther,  but  in 
contempt,  and  a  dislike  to  do,  idly  and  uselessly,  a  sinful 
thing.  Edmund,  in  a  bantering  tone,  challenged  her  to  show 
toa  the  lady  he  was  to  love  ;  and  Onagh  assented,  on  condi- 
^onthat  he  would  ,go  out  "with  her  to  the  river  side,  as,  to 
convince  him,  another  kind  of  form  was  to  be  gone  through  : 
ne  did  so  against  my  entreaties,  and  left  the  house,  laugliing 
and  light-hearted. 

**In  some  time  he  came  back,  alone,  with  an  altered  air; 
'>nt,  when  we  asked  him  of  what  had  happened,  and  why  he 
l^^ked  so,  he  answered,  again  in  good  spirits,  that  he  was  only 
^^  from  clambering  over  such  uneven  ground  as  lay  between 
lüm  and  the  river,  and  that  Onagh  had  shown  him  nothing 
fop  all  his  trouble,  but  a  white-faced  horse.  The  subject 
äropped ;  and  tili  the  evening  we  met  you,  Esther,  was  never 
fenewed." 
**But  it  was,  then? — ^and  it  was  to  it  that  Ona^li  ma^de 
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allusion,  when  she  looked  on  me  9  Did  not  your  brother  repon 
truly  of  bis  adventure  1*' 

"  He  told  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth ;  and  wha^h 
suppressed  did  not  seem  to  bim  wortb  mentioning.  Bnt  ia 
forgot  to  say  tbat  Onagb  wannly  insisted  tbere  bad  been  a, 
apparition  visible  to  ber — a  pale  and  beautiM  young  Itdjr; 
and  this  be  told  me  since  your  Coming  to  our  glen ;  for  I, « 
well  as  you,  wisbed  to  understand  tbe  allusions  of  Om(^ 
tbougb  I  made  so  ligbt  of  tbem,  and  tberefore  asked  bim  to 
teil  me." 

"  Gro  on,  dear  Eva,"  said  Estber,  wisbing  to  bear  redted 
tbe  application  tbat  was  obvious  to  berself. 

"  Tjbere  is  notbiag  to  be  added  but  wbat  you  witneesed : 
wben  Onagb  saw  your  face,  at  tbe  cavem,  sbe  told  bim  it  was 
tbe  face  of  tbe  apparition  by  tbe  river-side." 

"  Wbat,  Eva  ^— my  face  T — ^blusbing  deep  as  scarlet,  and 
affecting  as  mucb  simple  astonisbment  as  was  possiMe— 
"  now,  indeed,  I  see  tbe  absurdity  you  promised  me.  And 
yet,  anotber  question.  Tbere  was,  in  Onagb's  recognition  rf 
ber  old  acquaintance,  anytbing  but  pleasure,  or  ^ood-will,  or 
satisfaction  in  sucb  a  face  for  tbe  very  improbable  deetiny 
to  wbicb  sbe  was  pleased  to  doom  it.  I  tbougbt  sbe  started 
back  in  alarm  and  dislike  of  me ;  and  ber  violent  manner, 
wben  sbe  ran  to  speak  witb  your  brotber,  tbe  sound  and  pitcb 
of  ber  voice,  certainly  denoted  more  tban  a  simple  declawr 
tion  tbat  I  was  tbe  reality  of  ber  spectre.  Can  you  explaifl 
this  1  Again  I  recoUect  you  were  near  enougb  to  catch  her 
words — ^wbat  did  she  say  T 

"  I  need  not  disguise,  no  more  tban  any  other  part  of 
tbe  fooleiy,  tbat  Onagb  certainly  expressed  dislike  of  you» 
for,  as  you  say,  tbe  purposes  to  which  sbe  first  destined  yon, 
and  eamestly  commanded  my  brotber  to  keep  bis  heait 
guarded  against  your  infatuations." 

"  He  bas  not  foUowed  her  advice ;  tbat  I  have  plainlyseen, 
a  thousand  times,"  tbougbt  Esther.  "  Well,  Eva,  it  was  «t 
least  very  inconsistent,  you  will  admit  :  can  you  now  teil  ffiß 
the  cause  of  ber  aversion  f 

"  Onagb,  berself,  must  tbere  satisfy  you,  as  I  do  not  pw- 
tend  ability  to  find,  according  to  tbe  calculations  of  tbe  HtÜe 
conmion  sense  I  bave,  good  reasons  for  tbe  raving  or  mia- 
Statement  of  a  fool  or  impostor ;"  yet  Eva  was  bere  guilty  of 
a  little  ingenuous  reservation — sbe  really  knew  tbe  cause  of 
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imagh's  dislike  to  Esther  as  the  lady  of  Edmund's  love,  but, 
wkh  a  general  appearance  of  confidence,  this — ^the  chief  point 
on  which  she  feared  to  give  uneasiness  to  her  Meud — she  wafi 
lesolved  not  to  communicate. 

Esther  grew  silent,  and  Eva,  too,  feil  into  ä,  reverie,  of  a 
nature  not  unlike  that  of  her  companion.  When  they  again 
8poke,it  waa  on  a  subject  seemingly  disconnected  with  the 
fonner  one,  yet  really  associated  by  it. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

"  Have  you  noticed  tl;e  harper's  melancholy  of  late  T  asked 
Esther,  by-and-bye. 

"I  have,  indeed,"  answered  Eva. 

"Do  you  guess  what  is  the  matter  with  himf* 

"I  do,  as  well  as  you ; — ^he  loves." 

"Whomf 

"Eitherofus." 

"But  which  f 

"That  I  cannot  positively  say;  but  I  think  it  may  be 
yourself." 

"  You  speak  this  seriously  T 

"  Seriously ;  from  iny  heart." 

"Then,  as  seriously  I  say  that  I  believe  you  are  the  object 
of  his  devotion." 

"  Your  reasons  T 

"Why,  you  form  the  theme  of  his  discourse  whenever  hc 
and  I  are  alone ;  he  sighs  at  each  mention  of  your  name  ;  he 
has  addressed  a  sweet  air  to  you ;  and  he  knows  you  longer 
than  me." 

"  But  he  scarce  ever  finds  U  topic  for  my  ear  but  Esther  ;  if 
le  sighs,  it  is  in  your  Company  ;  he  walks  ever  with  you  ;  he 
las  framed  as  sweet  an  air  for  you ;  and,"  Eva  added,  with  a 
Igh  of  her  own,  "he  knows  you  long  enough  to  love'eter- 
aUy."  '  ^ 

"  Here  he  comes,  however,  to  afford  us  more  observations/' 
dd  Esther.     Carolan,  indeed,  appeared  in  the  narrow,  but 
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level  way,  that  led  into  the  Kttle  retreat,  Walking  erectly,  and 
with  the  measured  firmness  of  step  that  marks  the  galt  of  a 
blind  man,  although  his  pace  seemed  less  spirited  than  usual. 
He  was  without  his  harp,  and  guided  himself  merely  by  tap- 
ping  a  Switch  on  the  ground  before  him,  as  he  had  grown 
quite  familiär  with  the  roads  and  paths  generally  walked  over 
by  the  young  party. 

"  He  looks  sadder  than  ever,"  said  Esther.  Carolan  caught, 
at  some  distance,  the  very  low  tone  in  which  she  spoke,  and 
his  pensive  expressive  of  face  instantly  brightened  up,  and  his 
mouth  wore  its  beautiful  smile,  as  he  said :  "  Aye,  here  I  knew 
I  should  find  you  both." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  you  may  err,  Eva,  in  beheving  me  beloved 
by  this  poor  young  harper,"  Esther  continued,  in  a  whisper, 
ere  he  had  quite  reached  them. 

"And  why  do  you  hope  so,  Esther*?" 

"  I  should  not  wish,"  anwered  Esther,  blushing  under  the 
expressive  glance  whicji  accompanied  the  question,  "  I  should 
not  wish  to  see  him  love  where  he  cannot  find  love  in  retum." 

"  Carolan  has  many  captivations ;  it  is  not  impossible  to 
love  him." 

"  For  me  it  is." 

"  Why  r 

"  I  do  not  know ;  we  cannot  compel  love." 

"  Is  that  the  only  reason  f  Eva  continued  to  ask  with  a 
smile,  when,  fortunately  for  Esther,  Carolan  came  too  near  to 
permit  her  answer ;  we  say  fortunately,  for  we  believe  the 
answer  would  have  been  a  httle  sin,  in  the  shape  of  a  Httle — 
we  shall  not  say  what. 

"  I  could  not  draw  the  tune  out  of  my  head,"  he  said,  Stand- 
ing straight  before  them,  equally  balanced  on  both  feet ;  "  it 
would  not  come  for  me ;  or  eise  there  is  no  good  in  my  clar- 
seech,  or  my  fingers,  this  day  ;  yet,  in  my  head  and  heart  it 
is,  if  ever  I  had  one  in  them ;  the  music  of  a  calUng  to  battle, 
and  the  gathering  for  a  battle,  and  the  battle  itselfi  fought  by 
fine  proud  soldiers,  on  fine  steeds,  and  the  victory,  the  shout- 
ing,  and  the  glory." 

"  Idle,  idle  Carolan,"  said  Eva;  "you  could  have  put  it  all 
on  your  harp,  if  you  would ;  and  now  it  will  grow  cold  in  your 
head  and  heart,  and  we  shall  lose  it  for  ever." 

"  I  could  not  put  it  on  the  harp,  indeed,"  he  resumed ;  "my 
fingers  strayed  over  and  over  the  strings,  but  brought  no 
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Sounds  that  I  wanted;  only,  instead  of  such,  came  sad 
thrillings  and  low  tones  of  the  wire,  that  made  me  weep  for 
Company." 

"Sit  down  by  Esther,  here,  and  now  smile  to  her,  for  Com- 
pany ;  I  am  wanted,  for  a  little  space,  by  your  aunt,  Esther, 
bat  Äall  retum  to  seek  you." 

"  Of  Mendless  youth  and  hopeless  love,"  the  young  minstrel 
continued,  taking  Eva*s  place,  as  she  left  them,  "  were  the 
only  Sounds  of  my  clarseecL" 

"And  why  should  they  be  the  only  sounds,  Oarolan?' 

"They  made  the  echo  of  my  fortunes,"  he  said,  sighing 
sadly.  ' 

"Nay,  friendless  you  mustnot  call  yourself ;  and  whenyou 
love,  .Carolan,  why  should  it  be  aU  hopelessly  V 

"First,  sweet  lady,  I  am  a  poor  harper,  and  women's  love 
asb,  and  should  get,  more  honours  than  my  poverty  can 
bestow.  I  could  honour  her  love  in  the  song,"  he  continued 
proudly,  though  mildly ;  then,  with  another  sigh,  "  but  even 
ßhe  who  can  feel  proud  at  the  minstrers  praise,  will  shght  the 
DunstreL  I  am  bUnd,  too  ;  do  you  think  it  has  ever  happened 
Üiat  a  beautifiil  lady  loved  a  blind  man  T 

"Iknow  not  that  it  has  happened,"  Esther  replied,  "for 
Diy  experience  is  Uttle ;  but  I  see  no  reason  it  should  not. 
Blindness,  though  a  great  Visitation,  is  the  least  disagreeable 
of  bodily  infirmities  ;  indeed,  it  is  soon  and  entirely  forgotten, 
^ben  he  who  is  afficted  by  it  has  gentle  mannörs,  and,  above 
*11,  great  talents." 

"  Then  you,  dear  lady,"  Carolan  asked,  in  much  simplicity, 
"you  could  listen  to  the  suit  of  a  blind  harper?" 

"  I  could  ;  but,  Carolan,  this  matter  now  requires  from  me 
^  honourable  and  prompt  avowal,  for  I  must  not  seem  to 
öiisunderstand  you,  and  it  is  a  woman^s  part  to  end,  as  soon  as 
sbe  has  an  opportunity,  the  pain  she  unwittingly  causes.  I 
esteem  and  honour  you,  for  your  talents,  your  manners,  and 
your  good  quahties  ;  nor  is  your  person  disagreeable.  And  I 
^uld  have  feit — it  is  possible  I  might  have  feit  another 
^ntiment,  but  that — ^"  she  hesitated,  **  I  may  seem  to  make 
^  nnmaidenly  avowal ;  I  think  I  owe  you  the  füll  expla- 
Jätion  it  conveys.  Therefore,  Carolan,  hear  me  say — but  that 
I  loved  another." 

"  I  have  erred,"  he  resumed,  with  little  of  tTae  a^\>a.\A^öw\k^ 
»ßö^ö  madden  supposed  should  be  visible  aftei  Tier  Te^vjXÄ^j — 
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"  I  must  have  greatly  erred  in  my  words  to  make  you  tliink 
this  confidence  necessary ;  and  I  crave  your  pardon,  dear  lady, 
for  the  imperfection  of  my  English  speech.  Alas  !  alas  !  Eva 
M'Donnell  it  is  that  lias  put  the  sorrow  on  my  heart,  this 
day." 

"Then,  Carolan,"  said  Esther,  rising,  and  not  half  so 
pleased  with  her  exemption  from  the  harper's  devotions,  as 
her  former  avowals  to  her  friend  would  seem  to  make  certain, 
"Why  not  at  once  afford  Eva  M*Donnell  the  occasion  of 
speaking  to  you  as  plainly  as  I  have  done,  and  which,  however 
she  may  regard  your  love,  I  know  she  will  do  f 

"  I  fear  to  offend  her ;  I  feared,  all  along,  to  show  her  that  I 
dared  to  love.  Her  grand  spirit,  if  she  Imew  it,  would  crush 
and  kill  my  heart." 

"  I  will  engage  for  my  friend,  that  no  word  she  utters, 
whatever  may  he  her  answer,  will  hurt  your  «ar.  I  will  do 
more  ;  if  you  permit  me  to  save  you  an  intimation  of  your 
feelings,  I  will,  this  moment,  seek  her,  and  engage  that  she 
shall  come  hither  to  reply  to  them." 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  too  sudden,"  he  said,  greatly  agitated ; 
"  but,  do  you  tliink — do  you  know,  as  from  your  speech  I  fear 
you  do,  that  the  flower  of  Glenarriff  has  already  seen,  and 
already  despised  my  love  T 

"  I  know  that  she  is  unconscious  you  love  her ;  what  may 
be  her  affections  towards  you  I  cannot  teil.  But  I  see  her 
aj^roaching  us  at  a  distance — shall  I  speak  to  Eva,  for  you, 
Carolan  1" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands.  But  affcer 
a  pause,  "  yet  do — do,  sweet  lady ;  I  will  know  my  lot  at 
once,  do,  and  " — ^taking  her  band  and  kissing  it,  while  his  tears 
feil  fast — "  the  joy  of  this  life,  and  the  blessing  of  Grod  be 
upon  the  wish  of  your  own  heart !" 

Esther  accordingly  went  to  meet  Eva.  The  young  ladies 
spoke  but  a  short  time,  when  Eva  M*Donnell  parted  from  her 
friend,  swept  along  the  Httle  approach  to  the  dell,  and  entered 
it  with  a  rapid  step,  an  erect  figure,  an  arching  neck,  and  a 
flushed  cheek. 

"  That  is  her  foot,"  said  Carolan,  "  treading  the  earth  as 
she  would  on  me,  and  bruising  its  tender  flowers  as  she  comes 
to  bruise  my  hope." 

Eva  found  him  standing  ;  the  state  of  his  feelinffs  did  not 
permit  him   to  remain  at  rest,  and  he  still  stood  upright. 
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althongli  bis  limbs  shook,  bis  face  was  pale,  and  bis  features 
ahowea  tbe  despairing  anticipations  of  bis  spirit. 

*^  Carolan  f '  sbe  began,  tbe  moment  sbe  entered  tbe  dell : 
'^bat  Sit  down,  dear  Carolan,  tbis  affects  you  too  mucb ;  take 
my  band,  sit  down,  and  grow  cabner  ere  we  speak." 

He  did  take,  or  ratber  toucb  ber  band ;  sbe  led  bim  to  a 
hank  of  wild  flowers ;  sat  by  bis  side ;  and  tbere  was  a  long 
pause,  wbicb  tbe  minstrel  did  not  interrupt,  even  by  one  of 
the  sigbs  tbat  were  breaking  bis  beart  for  utterance.  At  last 
Eva  went  on : 

"You,  dear  Carolan,  of  all  men  üpon  the  eartb,  bave 
bonoured  me  in  tbis  matter ;  you,  of  all  men  upon  tbe  eartb, 
shall  not  suffer  a  momenfs  imcertainty  wbicb  I  can  pre- 
Tent.  Estber  Evelyn  bas  told  me  you  love  me ;  my  bosom 
filk  witb  pride  to  bear  it  said ;  I  tbank  you ;  I  am  grateful ; 
"but  let  one  word  end  it — ^I,  too,  love — ^and,  alas  !  alas !  not 
Carolan." 

"  WeU,"  be  said,  in  a  low,  almost  inaüdible  voice — "  Well, 
it  is,  and  it  is  not  wbat  I  expected.  I  knew  you  could  never 
think  of  me,  Eva ;  so  far,  your  answer  agrees  witb  my  despair. 
Bat  I  feared  also  you  would  bave  .spumed  me,  barsbly  and 
cnielly — and — ^and  tbis  kindness,  göödness  " — ^tears  now  suf- 
fused  bis  blank  eyes  and  streamed  over  bis  cbeeks — "  Ob,  Eva, 
it  is  too  mucb ;  I  did  not  deserve  it !" 

"  Not,  Carolan !  wbat  unwortby  opinion  do  you  bold  of 
yourself  or  me  1  bow  could  you  fear  tbat  any  woman  would 
not  own  herseif  bonoured  by  the  love  pf  bim  wbose  soul  is 
made  more  noble  by  song,  than  by  their  Station  are  belted 
ebils  or  crowned  kings  1  wbose  beart  is  virtuoüs  and  pure, 
and  wbose  name,  even  wbile  he  is  yet  green  in  youth,  bas 
gone  fortb  towards  futurity  1  Least  of  all,  bow  could  you 
suppose,  in  Eva  M^Donnell,  such  a  woman?  Nay,  by  my 
mother's  sainted  soul,"  sbe  continued,  in  high  and  sincere 
enthusiasm,  "  I  say  again,  I  am  prouder  of  your  love,  tbis 
day,  tbe  first,  as  it  is,  tbat  bas  ever  graced  tbe  almost  cbildisb 
years  of  Eva,  than  if  tbe  world's  highest  bero,  or  greatest 
prince,  knelt,  wbere  you  sit,  an  bumble  suitor  at  my  feet." 
'  Tbe  poor  harper  could  only  weep  on. 

"  And,  Carolan,  you  sball  love  me  still — as  I  love  you — ^as 
brotber  and  sister  love,  wben  their  hearts  are  truly  knit  in 
nature's  purest  affection.  Tbis  you  sball  promise  me  ;  because, 
to  lose  your  esteem,  tbe  bappiness  and  tbe  lioiio\i£  oi  ^Qiv>x 
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friendship,  by  what  it  has  here  been  my  duty  to  say,  would, 
indeed,  cloud  the  days  of  Eva  for  ever.  Let  me  still  have  the 
joy  of  your  harp ;  and  when  I  speak,  in  social  discourse,  the 
sentiments  of  an  ardent  heart,  let  me  still  see  your  bright 
smile  applaud  me.  For  the  rest, — the  love  of  some  more 
worthy  maiden  shall  be  your  reward  ;  you  deserve  it :  forget 
this  chance ;  chance  it  has  been.  When  you  first  came  to 
GlenarrüF,  I  was  the  only  maiden  you  often  met,  and  so  it 
happened.  But  forgeti  it ;  you  are  very  young,  and  it  must 
soon  fade  away  in  the  brighter  light  that  the  tenderest  love 
of  another  and  a  more  deserving  shall  pour  upon  your  heart." 

"  I  thank  you,  Eva,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  calmer  melancholy ; 
"  I  thank  and  bless  you  ;  but  it  will  never  fade  away  ;  and  it 
was  not  chance.  More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  first  I 
heard  your  voice  under  your  father's  roof,  and  it  thrilled  over 
the  strings  of  my  soul,  like  lofby  music  Struck  by  the  hand  of 
some  great  master.  I  cannot  see  your  face — ^alas  !  scarce  can 
I  even  imagine  what  makes  a  face  beautiful.  Early  in  my 
childhood  the  blight  came  on  my  eyes ;  and  though  I  have 
since  often  tried  to  discem,  with  the  inward  eye  of  memory, 
the  faces  that  bent  over  my  cradle,  they  are  blank  and  shape- 
less,  without  a  difference  between  them ;  and,  after  all,  I 
believe  they  come  to  my  mind,  a  little  distinct  from  my  cloudy 
notion  of  other  objects,  only  by  the  touch  that  has  since  en- 
abled  me  to  teil  any  one  thing  from  another." 

"  But  the  face  of  nature  is  not  a  blank  to  your  memory, 
Carolan,"  Eva  said,  willing  to  fix  him  in  the  unconscious 
digression  he  had  made. 

"  I  fear  it  is,"  he  answered,  sighing ;  "  the  great  forms  of  the 
hills  around  my  father*s  l^ouse  sometimes,  indeed,  are  in  my 
mind  ;  but  all  smaller  ones,  little  observed  by  infancy,  have 
died  away.  The  trees,  that  I  have  heard  you  speak  of,  as 
beautiful  in  summer,  the  rocks,  the  shrubs,  and  the  flowers, 
are  imperfect  to  me.  I  know  not  the  rose  by  its  colour. 
When  I  have  thought  to  leam  its  shape  by  my  fingers,  alas  ! 
Eva,  it  has  stung  me  to  the  quick.  Even  the  mountains, 
whose  form  I  think  I  recoUect,  are  not  green  or  blue,  as  you 
describe  other  mountains,  when  seen  at  difierent  distances,  nor 
know  I  the  meaning  of  your  words  ; — one  only  appearance  of 
nature  dwells  strongly  in  my  mind ;  it  was  the  dark  red  light 
in  an  evening  sky,  rolled  over  by  clouds  as  black  as  my  for- 
tunes,  and  reflected  in  the  wide  water.  No,  dearest  Eva,  he  who 
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loves  you  better  than  any  other  man  can  ever  love,  knows 
not  the  beauty  of  your  face.  But  when  I  tum  mine  to- 
wards  it,  and  am  sure  that  it  is  shining  on  me,  I  think  it  is 
an  air,  sweet  and  grand  as  ever  harper  played — oh  !  it  makes 
mosic  round  about  me.  And  now,  Eva,  I  will  never  more 
speak  to  you  of  love ;  you  allow  me  to  be  your  fiiend ;  I 
thank  you,  and  I  will  be  your  friend.  I  thank  you,  over  and 
over,  for  all  your  goodness,  this  day ;  you  shall  see  me  smile,  too. 
And,  if  you  like,  you  may  even  believe  that  smile  to  have  been 
lighted  up  by  another  love,  and  that  the  poor  harper  is  happy." 

"  Then,  take  my  band,  Carolan  ;  take  it  freely — nay,  tum 
your  lips  to  my  cheek — ^to  my  Ups,  even,  if  you  will.  Brother 
and  sister  may  so  meet  and  part ;  and  where  honour  lives  in 
two  hearts,  actions  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Be  happy,  dear 
Carolan ;  as  happy  as  you  merit,  or  as  my  prayers  can  make 
you." 

He  took  her  band ;  he  kissed,  almost  reverently,  her  brow 
and  cheek,  bis  tears  wetting  Eva's  face,  and  calling  from  her 
eyes  a  fidler  shower  than,  since  her  mother's  death,  they  had 
sent  forth. 

A  scream  reached  them  fi-om  another  Httle  Valley,  separated 
from  that  in  which  they  sat  only  by  the  rising  ground  that 
was  a  common  division  to  both.  Eva  knew  it  was  Esther's 
voice,  as  they  had  agreed  she  should  there  await  the  con- 
clusion  of  the  interview  with  Carolan.  Seizing  bis  arm,  she 
rapidly  conveyed  her  blind  companion,  by  a  level  way,  to  the 
spot.     Esther  was  alone,  but  greatly  agitated. 

"  That  woman !"  she  exclaimed,  the  moment  her  friends 
appeared — "  that  terrible  woman  !" 

"  Whom  V  they  asked  her,  in  a  breath. 

"  I  was  sitting  in  this  lonely  and  noiseless  place,  busied 
with  deep,  and,  perhaps,  sad  thoughts,  and  some  frightful 
ones — in  fact,  dearest  Eva,  I  was  thinldng  of  her,  and,  I 
know  not  why,  of  the  matters  you  and  I  talked  over,  in  con- 
nexion  with  her — ^my  head  rested  on  my  hands — ^my  eyes 
buried  in  the  ground — ^when,  raising  them,  Onagh  of  the 
cavem  sat,  immediately  before  me,  on  that  low  flat  stone ; 
her  shockingly  pale  face  tumed  fully  to  mine,  and  her  dead 
black  eye  watching  me.  How  she  entered  the  dell,  and 
came  so  near  without  startling  me,  I  cannot  imagine. 
When  our  looks  first  met  I  did  not  scream ;  nor  for  some  time 
after.    Until,  wrought  upon  by  her  fixed  glare  and  terrible 
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BÜence,  fear  gradually  chilled  mj  heart,  and  at  last  I  cned 
out  in  frenzy.  Then,  in  the  act  of  going  away,  she  spokfr— . 
oh,  Eva,  such  words !" 

"  Of  what  import  can  they  be,  dearest  Esther,  Coming  fixnn 
such  a  person,  whatever  they  were  1 — ^yet "— drawing  ier 
Mend  aside,  and  whispering  her — ^'  let  me  hear  them  &itb- 
fiüly." 

"Dearest  Eva,*'  repKed  Esther,  falling,  in  tears,  on  ha 
neck,  and  all  her  presence  of  mind  fled — "  I  will  faithfully 
teil  you — *  You  are  thinking  of  Äim,*  she  said,  *  but,  think  fiiÄ 
of  your  winding-sheet.* " 

"  Tush ! — ^idle  raving,  all,"  Eva  cried,  disdainfully  ;  "  and  to 
prove  it  is,  Esther — dear  Esther — sister — ^he  loves  you  tf 
fondly  as  you  love  him,  and  as — as  I  love  your  brother." 

"  And  that,"  added  Esther,  as  the  maidens  embraced  eadi 
other — "  that  is  only  as  well  as  my  brother  loves  you." 

As  fate  would  have  it,  this  happened  to  be  a  day  of  general 
explanations.     Whilst,  in  the  first  shade  of  twüight,  the  young 
sisters  thus  confessed  to  each  other  the  mighty  secret,  that,how- 
ever,  was  no  secret  at  all  to  either,  though  each  thought  it  was, 
their  young  brothers  stood  in  the  same  shadow  of  nightfall) 
surrounded  by  the  noble  solitude  of  what  is  called  the  Great 
Deer-park  of  Antrim  Castle,  a  stag  lying  dead  at  their  feet> 
and  their  large,  round-headed,  long-eared,  black-muzzled  Irish 
stag-hounds,  crouching,  tired  and  contented,  around.    They 
had  outridden,  a  considerable  distance,  the  rest  of  the  hunts- 
men,  at  whose  head  was  the  old  Earl  of  Antrim,  and  were  th© 
only  two  of  a  numerous  party  in  at  the  death.     Their  horses, 
blown  and  jaded,  stood,  with  drooping  heads,  near  them ;  toT 
they  had  just  alighted  to  despatch  with  their  hunting-knives 
the  baffled  chase. 

"  It  is  but  a  poor  triumph,  after  all,  Evelyn,"  said  Edmund 
after  they  had  for  some  time,  and  in  silence,  regarded  the 
dead  stag — "  while  the  game  is  up,  and  the  homs  and  cheering 
echoed  by  the  hills,  I  fike  a  hunting  well ;  nay,  there  is  bot 
pleasure  in  bounding  fix)m  the  saddle  to  give,  at  the  risk  of 
one's  own  life  or  lunb,  the  noble  animal  his  death-wouöA 
But  to  see  him  lie  there,  butchered  at  our  hands,  while  we 
stand  holding  these  bloody  knives — ^this  is  not  pleasant.  I 
wish  the  other  hunters  would  come  up." 

"  I  wish  they  would,"  said  Evelyn,  "  and  I  agree  it  is  a 
sony  prowess.    Yet  better  that  the  peace  of  the  land  alloWB 
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ns  sach  a  paslime,  than  that  we  should  be  oalled,  by  the  yoice 
of  civil  discord,  to  another  butchering.  Had  we  met  only 
flome  yeara  sooner,  M'Donnell,  perhaps  onr  different  preju« 
dioeB,  made  active  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  woold  not  have 
allowed  ob  to  nnsheath  a  blade  in  the  same  hunting." 

"  Alas !  perfaape  not,  Eveljm ;  yet  I  own  no  prejudices,  in 
my  heart,  that  could,  or  ever  can,  make  me  indifferent  to  the 
happiness  of  your  Mendship.'* 

"  Kor  I,  M'Donnell,  that  could  ever  make  me  regret  yours." 
They  dacrped  hands. 

'^  It  is  in  sach  paoses  of  civil  firenzy,  that  men  get  cahnness 
and  leason  to  enable  them  abnost  to  laugh  at  the  imaginary 
distinctions  which  they  would  before  have  given  or  taken  a 
life  to  upholdy'  and  which,  I  fear,  are  only  preached  up  into 
mureal  ezistence  by  the  knave  in  politics,  and  the  griping  or 
bigoted  in  the  ministry  of  different  religions.  What,  to  you 
or  me,  is  the  creed  of  the  other  T 

**  Nothing,  for  a  quarrel,  Evelyn,"  said  Edmund,  snuling. 

"  Then,  let  them  rave  as  they  will — ^there  can  be  faith  in 
friendship  between  idolaters  and  heretics,  Edmund." 

"  And  why  not  in  love,  too,  Evelyn  V 

"  Indeed,  I  see  no  reason,"  bis  fiiend  answered,  a  little  out 
of  countenance. 

"  So,  you  dare  love  a  papist  maiden  ?' 

« I  dar»— Edmund,  I  do." 

"  I  know  you  do,  Evelyn — come,  it  is  well  that  this  has 
6hanced  as  it  has ;  and  let  it  be  despatched  as  quickly  as  it 
Springs  up ;  nay,  quickly  it  must  be ;  for,  hark  to  the  call  of 
the  earl's  bügle  from  the  next  Valley — first  let  me  answer  it ;" 
he  put  his  own  bügle  to  bis  lips,  and  blew  an  answering  note — 
"  And  now,  Evelyn,  you  love  Eva  M*Donnell  V 

"I  do — well  and'dearly." 

**  There  can  be  no  question  honourably  1" 

**  None — ^while  I  live  to  answer  it.*' 

•  I  never  doubted :  you  honour  us  much,  Evelyn,  humbled 
as  we  are,  and  almost  portionless  as  Eva  is — ^you  Imow  she  is  V 

"  Perhaps  I  knew ;  but  I  cared  not." 

"  And,  in  a  word,  you  would  wed  her,  papists  as  we  are,  and 
knowing  this  f '   His  fiiend  emphatically  and  warmly  assented. 

"  My  permission,  then,  to  address  her,  and  my  Service  with 
her  father  and  herseif  to  join  their  permission  also,  you  shall 
have,  on  a  condition." 
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Evelyn  stood  more  erect ;  he  had  never  obseired  Edmund's 
love  for  Esther,  as  it  was  better  disguised  than  bis  own  for 
Eva,  and  the  condition  he  expected  to  hear  named  was — 
harving  heard  much  of  the  efforts  of  Eoman  Catholics  to  make 
proselytes — ^thus  conveyed  in  bis  answer  : 

"  You  know  I  am  a  Protestant,  on  conviction,  Edmund." 

"  Yes,  and  mean  nothing  to  change  it." 

"  And  what,  then  1 — ^what  condition?' 

"  You  have  a  sister,  too,  Evelyn," 

"  Hold  you  there,  now  !— Is  that  itl" 

"  That  is  it,"  said  Edmund,  bis  raUying  tone  faüing  bim,  as 
he  blushed  deeply. 

"  Take  your  condition  then — &  bargain  1"  Once  more  he 
thrust  out  bis  band. 

"  A  bargain,"  M^Donnell  answered ;  and  palm  met  palm 
with  so  loud  a  smack,  that  the  slumbering  stag-hounds  opened 
tbeir  eyes  and  pricked  up  their  heavy  ears  at  it. 

The  earl  brought  up  bis  huntsmen ;  the  stag  was  quartered  ; 
and  all|  tumed  their  horses*  beads  from  the  bunting-valley, 
the  old  nobleman  reminding  the  two  fiiends  that  they  were 
to  share  bis  board  on  that  evening.  In  a  breath,  they  pro- 
tested,  however,  that  it  was  now  impossible  for  them  to  have 
the  honour ;  that  something  had  just  occurred  to  require  their 
speedy  departure  from  Glenarm*;  something  of  deep  moment. 
In  fact,  they  urged,  with  no  appearance  of  consistency,  such  fiery 
speed,  that  the  earl  observed  as  they  spurred  from  bim — 

"  There  go  two  gallants  who  may  be  found  in  the  next.  con- 
venient  glen,  with  skeins  at  each  other's  throats;  a  brawl 
about  field-craft,  I  reckon." 

But  the  friends  tumed  into  no  glen  on  the  road,  tili  they 
had  reached  Esther's  cottage,  just  as  a  young  moon  rose 
above  the  waning  twilight.  They  entered  the  cottage  so* 
liushed  and  agitate(f,  that  their  sisters  held  for  a  moment 
something  ,of  the  same  opinion  as  that  believed  by  the  old 
nobleman ;  but  when  they  sat  down  to  supper  laughing  and 
rallying  each  other,  and  when  the  maidens  saw  the  confident 
sparklmg  of  their  eyes,  as  they  exchanged  glances,  or  ven- 
tured  to  bestow  them  elsewbere,  Eva,  at  least,  began  to 
guess  the  true  reason  for  such  excitement.  And  with  the 
suspicion,  Eva  looked  as  chill  and  as  baughty  as  could,  in 
her  teens,  the  little  goddess  to  whom  we  have  once  compared 
her. 
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This  corrected  the  exuberance  of  the  young  men's  spirits ; 

\^  divert  partdcular  thoughts  and  appearances,  Carolan  was, 

over  and  over,  called   on  for  the  music  of  bis  harp.     He 

oomplied  readily,  but  with  unusual  silence,  if  not  reserve  of 

nuamer.     Poor  Carolan  1  he  knew,  though  he  wanted  eyes,  the 

meaning  of  the  scene  around  bim.     Strains  of  young  and 

hopefiil  love,  Evelyn  and  Edmund  asked  for,  unconscious  of 

ihe  agony  at  the  minstrers  beart.    But,  as  has  been  since  better 

Said,  by  him  whose  poetry  is  a  happy,  though  a  late  echo  of 

not^  Carolan  this  evening  dwelt  on — 

**  Ah,  little  they  think  who  delight  in  bis  strains, 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking  !" 

A  seashore  walk  in  the  moonlight  was  proposed,  upon  an 
evening  so  mild  and  beautiful,  and  Carolan  asked  to  join  it, 
with  the  strong  hope,  truth  compels  us  to  own,  that  he  would 
refusej  but  the  happy  youths  neednot  have  done  their  warm 
esteemfor  Carolan  such  a  violence,  as,  for  the  first  time,  to  fear 
bis  consent  to  be  of  their  party.  He  did  refuse;  and  the  two 
fflsters  and  the  two  brothers  rose  to  take  the  walk  that,  ere 
itß  Qlose,  was  to  shape  their  fates  for  ever. 

As  they  went  out  at  the  door,  Carolan  could  understanc 

that,  with  more  than  usual  pertinacity,  each  sister  clung  to  the 

arm  of  her  own  brother.     He  remained  alone  in  bis  blindness 

and  bis  sorrow.     His  Httle  harp  hung  neglected  at  bis  arm, 

and  for  sojme  time  he  sat  motionless,  and,  outwardly,  not  agi- 

tated.     But  it  was  the  boiling  up  within  him  of  stronger  and 

worse  feelings  than  he  had  ever  yet  experienced,  that  kept  the 

young  harper  outwardly  ^uiet.     He  saw,  in  bis  mind,  Eva 

relinquisbing,  afber  the  party  had  left  the  house,  the  arm  of 

her  brother,  and  taking  that  of  Evelyn ;  they  spoke  but  briefly, 

together  :  her  acknowledgment  of  love,  made  to  Carolan  him- 

self,  and  the  spirited  candour  of  her  disposition,  left  Eva  no 

room  to  hesitate ;  she  surrendered  her  band  to  Evelyn,  his 

arm  stole,  unforbidden,  round  her  waist — ^her    neck — she 

yielded  to  her  chosen  lover  the  first  kiss  of  assured  love. 

Carolan  started  to  bis  feet;  he  hated — ^loathed  his  happy 

rivaL 

But  a  better  nature  soon  asserted  itself.  He  sat  down  again 
— ^he  touched  his  harp — ^he  wept.  Playing  softly  to  himself,  he 
was  found  by  his  friends,  on  their  retum  from  their  walk, 
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each  with,  noi  the  same  lady  on  liis  ann  as  when  they  had 
lefb  the  cottage.  Qf  this  change  he  also  became  oonsdous  the 
moment  they  crossed  the  threshold ;  and  he  arose  to  meet 
them,  for  the  first  time,  without  a  soule. 

'^  Now,"  he  Said,  "  ye  are  as  h^py  as  any  of  Grod's  creatures, 
thk  night,  and  my  peace  and  my  blessingbe  with  you" — ^tum- 
ing  to  the  door.  All  asked  in  sorprise  or  s<»tow  whither  he 
was  going. 

"  To  be  happy,  too,"  he  answered,  "  thinlnng  of  the  joy  of 
this  house.  Give  me  one  cup  of  wine."  He  held  it  in  his  hand 
on  the  threshold.  "  As  there  is  a  judge  to  judge  me,  I  drink 
this  toast  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  May  me  joy  of  love 
retumed,  which  you  all  know,  never  meet  a  blight  in  this 
World  !"  He  drained  the  cup.  "  And  now  farewell,  and  toy 
blessing,  again — ^I  know  the  road  to  the  village." 

"  Carola  !  dear  Carolan  f  cried  Eva,  catching  his  arm. 

"  No,  Eva,"  he  said ;  "  I  will  retum ;  we  shall  meet  again  ; 
but  I  cannot  stay  here  to-night.  I  have  done  enough,  and  it 
was  not  easUy  done,  to  say  what  I  have  said,  from  the  bottom 
of  heart.    Grod  bless  you,  and  him  you  love  1" 

She  resumed  her  entreaties  for  him  to  stay,  and  was  joined 
by  Esther  and  the  young  men.  But  Carolan  would  not  be 
prevaüed  on ;  they  saw  him  tum  off  from  the  door ;  they 
stood  at  the  door  and  watched  him  moving  alone  in  the  moon- 
light,  along  the  narrow  road.  He  disappeared,  and  all  sat  down, 
more  soberly  than  accorded  with  the  new  and  happy  Situation 
of  their  hearts. 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 

But  the  sincerest  grief  for  others  is  graduaUy,  if  not  very  soon, 
forgotten  in  the  selfishness  of  personal  joy.  The  young  lovers 
quickly  lost  sight  of  every  thing  and  person  on  the  earth, 
except  themselves ;  and  many  delicious  months  elapsed  in  the 
uncloying  enjoyment  of  walkmg  together  over  the  same  scenes, 
sitting  together  in  the  same  places,  and  repeatingand  hearing, 
over  and  over,  the  same  vows,  protestations,  and  flattery.  By 
mere  chance  they  bestowed  a  fittle  occasional  thought  on  the 
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pecaliarity  of  their  relative  worldly  situations,  and  the  plan 
according  to  wMch  they  were  ultimately  to — ^get  married. 
And  thus  was  the  matter  arranged. 

In  the  first  place,  neither  uncle  Paul  nor  his  lady  was  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  their  loves  and  engagements,  until 
Evelyn  should  gain  his  twenty-first  year.  Then  his  own  master, 
and  also,  aocording  to  his  father's  will,  the  guardian  of  Esther, 
a  commiudcation  might  be  vouchsafed,  and,  merely  as  matter 
0f  form,  a  consent  asked,  with  slight  anxiety  as  to  whether 
the  little  gentleman  should  applaud  or  disapprove.  It  seemed 
w«th  wMle  to  secure,  however,  the  approbation  of  their 
nearest  relative ;  and  in  this  view,  Evelyn  plauned  to  invent 
9mid  means  of  breaking  the  business  to  Paul,  when  he  should 
be  separated  £rom  immediate  collision  with  his  good  lady,  and 
leagt  in  dread  of  her  rebuke.  Under  such  circumstances, 
Evelyn  did  not  doubt  being  able  to  obtain,  merely  by  a  little 
phusibility,  and  the  presenting  his  uncle  with  a  new  idea, 
a  prompt  assent  to  everything  he  asked.  Such  permission 
leduced  to  writing,  as  the  nephew  resolved  should  happen, 
any  subsequent  recantations  of  the  party,  made  under  the 
influence  of  threat  and  terror,  would  go  for  nothing.  Or  even 
ahould  he  fail  altogether  in  this  quarter,  Evelyn  was  sure  of 
sttccess  in  another.  Should  uncle  Paul  refiise,  there  was  as 
good  a  consent  to  be  had  from  uncle  Jerry.  So,  the  fiill  coun- 
tenance  of  old  M*Donnell  being  already  obtained,  the  lovers 
kyed  on,  with  scarce  a  shade  of  doubt  to  dim  the  noontide 
^rightness  of  their  young  hopes  and  prospects. 

Having  brought  them  to  this  happy  state,  we  own,  as  nearly 
^^hree  years  are  yet  to  elapse  before  Evelyn  comes  of  age,  that 
^e  must  omit  a  good  deal  of  their  raptures.  But  it  i^  grati- 
fying  not  to  be  obliged  altogether  to  lose  sight  for  so  long  a 
period  of  persons  in  whom,  apart  from  their  tiresome  love- 
öiaking,  we  feel  really  interested.  With  considerablepleasure, 
"^etherefore  announce,  whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  parties  concerned,  that,  in  about  a  year,  or  perhaps  more, 
after  the  coming  of  Evelyn  and  his  sister  to  GlenarifF,hereceived 
such  an  account  of  the  state  of  certain  properties  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  forced  him,  in  some  alarm,  to  open  his  eyes  to 
;he  World,  its  base  dross,  and  ungenerous  concems,  and  finally 
o  decide  on  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

Here,  again,  is  a  pleasing  Situation  for  a  renewal  of  lovers' 
'OW8,  with,  for  tbe  ßrst  time,   the  relief  o£  ^evt  Xääxä, 


Juli  janemsasma^  Bnu  aH  cMs  ve  agam  pass  hy,  or 
kvri  :ij  3e  OTDüüetL  by  ima^nuuiÜQii  niMe  tender  than  our 
Sapi3»3aiiir  £v»;iyn*  :ml£redin^.  ci^ur  <tf  sach  scenes,  we 
rrr  oim.  wiol  K^nnimd  a&  his^  cixopinioa.  to  the  point  of 
^s^xibarkxduii.  <}visr  dit*  Loo^  izui  bod  iumL  then  Ijing  between 
^^Tni^anLiLoil  imi  Bei^i^tL  rrecw^t^tai  BeüdiBt  and  Dablin.  And,  on 
-sjie  ev«im^  vir  ;&  liay  earir  m.  die  jöir  löSr,  we  find  the  two 
l5ci*Ä«i^  entsäränr  Dttblia  on  oorsebÄi- 

^•:)C  Dublin  ot  lae  preseni:  daT,  spreading.  almost  equally, 

;iit jrta  and  sondi  ot  dije  Anna  LüfeT  {Amn  LoufTa,  "  the  swifb 

XT'^^^r."'.  Wien  her  aciiidoas  ^iLin?&  broad  streets,  her  Clusters 

or  public  builiüngs*  h«:  seven  beantzful  bridges,  and  her  un- 

livalltjd  v^uajs  ;  bun  DubKn  of  1>>87,  a  scattering  of  ill-built 

lioufi«v  Ivbic    ntarly  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  only ; 

•^Fizh  no  buixilin^  of  import  exoept  its  two  old  cathedrals,  its 

ohurches^  and  it*  oajjtle*  the  seat  ot"  the  Viceroy  :  with  but  two 

ix:r>y  briil^  ot'  stone*  sinoe  pulled  down ;  with  no  Squares, 

ILO   Scepheus-green«  no  Säwkville-street.     One  of  the   finest 

piles  tfaa:  now  adorn  the  eity,  was  then  "  Trinity  College, 

nKtur  Dublin."'     Finally.  Dublin  with  scarce  ten  thousand  inha- 

biwaiLt:)> :  tx>r.  a  census  having  been  taken  not  twenty  .years 

betbcv.  the  popuIation  amounted  to  little  more  than  eight 

thott;$and 

The  tra^-ellersv  approaohing  firom  the  northem  road,  entered 
the  ci:y  thwu^Ä  Churvh-street  and  Bridge-street,  leaving  to 
tiK-ir  Tizhu  a  b^t-iH?opled  district,  boasting,  however,  one 
v'iv.trvh.  Sc.  Mlchaers^  They  crossed  the  river  at  Old  Bridge ; 
a;td  CiX'tu  by  BtivL^e  Gate,  got  into  the  outskirts  of  the  only 
^m;^^^C;Cl:  part  ot*  iHiblin.  Continuing  aloug  High-street,  they 
i\tei5ii*vl.  av  tue  ri^ht  band  comer  of  SkinnerVrow,  a  band- 
st smv\  nK\lectv-Wking  structurey  buüt,  iudeed,  only  four  yeare 
N  :v'iv\  Juit  t$v  iu  10^3,  bv  the  corporation  of  the  city,  and 
vHlIvvt  iho  rixoli^eL  Here  tiie  worthymen  held  their  "courts." 
riu'u-U  vWTv  trace  of  the  building  has  passed  away,  yet  the 
l»*\sxxxi:n^>i  ot  the  loyalists  of  Skinner's-row,  do — and  of 
tlu^4i  ^^»IU^vlul  do<^vndants>  the  aldermen  of  Skiimer's-alley — 
uusi    *x»tuvv  iwvcvl  in  the  minds  of  even  the  present  gene- 

W  lull*  .'*ppi\\wlutuc  the  Castle,  the  fiiends  met  a  crowd  of 
»»4ou  i.itui-^  OxMu  vMv  oHt*  gates,  who,as  they  walked together 
iu  *^Mu^v  uuUit«>  v»»^lvT.  aiid  woro  miHtary  uniform,  seemed, 
UvUs^^i^U  uv»N^  uu(uuvv\l  to  bave  recently  been  soldiers,  and 
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his  presomption  was  assisted  by  seeing  at  their  head,  or 

Doixed  up  with  them,  many  gentlemen  in  the  fiill  attire  of 

oficers  of  diJfferent  rank,  except  that,  like  the  crowd,  they 

bad  no  arms.    While  these  passed  our  travellers,  they  showed, 

mtheexpression  of  their  faces,  much  discontent,  astonishment, 

ordejection;  or  eise  bitterer  and  more  angry  feehngs,  as  they 

tam^  to  scowl  at  a  mob  of  brats  and  women  who  walked 

by  their  sides,  and  saluted  them  with  groans,  hisses,  and 

revilings. 

Evelyn  and  M*Donnell  regarded  this  scene  in  complete 
ignorance  of  what  it  meant,  until  a  gentleman,  one  of  a  few 
in  civil  costume,  who  accompanied,  as  if  in  condolence,  those 
vho  seemed  ofl&cers,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Evelyn,  saluted  him, 
and  Feceived  his  salute,  and  hastily  shaking  hands  with  his 
oompanion,  advanced  to  welcome  him  to  Dublin;  Evelyn 
introduced  this  individual  to  Edmund  as  Mr.  Eobert  Fitz- 
gerald, the  old  fiiend  of  his  father,  and  the  person  on  whose 
account  he  had  come  out  of  his  way  to  embark  at  Dublin  for 
England.  Evelyn  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  scene  of  which 
they  were  spectators,  and  his  new  companion  answered, 
in  an  emphatic  whisper,  and  while  he  trembled  with  agita- 
tion: 

"You  see  some  of  the  flower  of  our  loyal  Protestant  army, 
and  our  only  protectors,  disbanded — stripped — ^plundered, 
by  the  bigoted  Papist,  Talbot,  and  thrust  out,  unprovided  for, 
and  almost  naked,  to  make  room  for  an  army  of  his  own 
choosing." 

Both  the  young  men  expressed  their  unfeigned  astonish- 
inent  at  this  explanation.  living  in  a  remote  and  insulated 
&trict,  as,  for  the  last  year,  they  had  done,  enjoying  the  idle 
dreams  of  love  alone,  and  voluntary  shutting  out  even  the 
©choes  of  the  great  world,  they  were  completely  ignorant  of 
tte  political  aspect  of  thmgs,  and  of  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  meantime.  They  only  recollected  that, 
ere  the  commencement  of  their  dreamy  existence,  a  new  king 
^  ascended  in  peace  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
^elcome,  too,  from  all  classes  and  sects  of  his  people.  Con- 
tinuing  at  peace  themselves,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  so 
^d  the  World  also;  that  nothing  could  occur  to  dash  the 
^onal  quiet,  at  first  so  apparently  certain,  and,  by  the  way, 
*>  sympathetic  with  the  union  of  hearts  and  hands  they  expe- 
^l^Dced  and  proposed  to  further  amplify.  •  But  here  was  a 
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stem  reality  to  shake  them  from  their  dream ;  here  was  t 
scene  sufficient  to  kindle  anew  the  most  violent  flames  of 
national  discord;  nay,  here  was  a  gentleman  deecribing  it 
with  an  energy  and  agitation  characteristic  of  party-€piii 
already  roused  to  its  fall  sendtiveness,  on  the  one  cdde^  wfaib 
the  feelings  evinced  by  the  mob  indicated  an  equal  vivad^ 
of  the  other  side. 

"  Hark  to  the  bootings  of  the  Papist  rabble  T  Mr.  Kti" 
gerald  continued — "  hark  to  their  cur-like  triumph  over  thl- 
disarming  and  jdownfall  of  the  only  men  able  and  wilÜDg 
to  preserve  us  from  their  venom  and  barbarity — from  phm-' 
dering,  murdering,  and  extermination — ^from  another  Fartf- 
one!" 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  f  Edmund  asked,  Ut 
facereddening;  and,  "Whendidthesechanges  begin  tooccoif- 
asked  Evelyn. 

"  Not  so  very  lately — nor^-since  you  are  so  astonished  afc 
what  you  here  see — ^is  this  all,"  answered  Mr.  FitzgenU» 
"  But  I  perceive,  buried  in  the  country  as  you  have  been,  yott 
require  proper  information  on  the  true  State  of  things---flO» 
come  with  me  to  my  house,  young  gentlemen — a  parfey  d 
sorrowful  friends  take  supper.  with  me  this  evening — come-^ 
dismount,  and  let  us  walk  together."  Accordingly,  tl» 
travellers  accompanied  to  his  residence  the  not  uncelebrated 
man,  who  afterwards  secured  to  William  III.  his  good 
dty  of  Dublin,  the  ancestor  of  Ireland's  only  dii»— 
Leinster. 

A  sorrowful  party,  indeed,  and,  withal,  an  indignant  onfi» 
surrounded  our  young  friends  at  supper.  Silence  preyaOedi 
almost  entirely,  during  t}ie  meal;  but  when  the  l^oßt  hii 
given,  "  The  King,  and  better  Councils  to  his  Majesty  f— 
and  when  the  servants  in  attendance  had  received  Orders  to 
go  away,  they  being  almost  all  Koman  Catholics,  Mr.  Kt* 
gerald,  addressing  himself  to  Evelyn,  resumed  the  converflfr 
tion  he  had  broken  off  in  the  street. 

"  More,  much  more  than  what  you  have  seen,  remaiiiB  to 
be  told,  my  good  young  friend  — ^" 

"But  first,  if  you  please,"  interrupted  Evelyn,  "whyai* 
the  soldiers  disbanded  f 

"  On  a  pretence  that  the  rebellion  of  Monmouth,  just  Jp«rf 
down  in  England,  has  spread  to  the  old  militia  in  this  faitf 
dorn,  we bave received  from  tliö IS^m^aiv-d. Wv^ ^Äi^iah. couoä 
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an  Order  to  collect  in,  through  the  whole  country,  their  anns, 
and  deposit  them  in  the  several  stores  of  each  county.  I  was, 
mjrself^  one  of  the  first  victims  to  this  order ;  but  our  Popish 
general-in-chief,  Talbot,  now^  forsooth,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
lately  applying  it  according  to  his  own  construction,  has  pro- 
oeeded  to  casluer  all  officers  who  have  been  of  the  Parliament 
armj,  or  of  Oliver's  army,  or  the  sons  of  such ;  Captain  Coote, 
Sir  Oliver  St.  George,  and  my  Lord  Shannon,  here,  for  in- 
stance." 

"  Before  the  Lord,  sir,"  said  the  notorious  Coote,  "  more 
than  two  hundred  of  our  most  godly  have  been  stripped  of 
their  commissions,  and  more  than  five  thousand  old  soldiers 
of  the  Parliament  beggared." 

"  The  men  even  to  be  deprived  of  their  clothing,  and  no 
äquivalent  offered  for  the  commissions  we  had  purchased," 
said  the  needy  Irish  nobleman. 

"  While,"  said  Sir  Oliver,  "  the  refined  cruelties  practised 
in  cold  blood,  on  the  unfortunate  adherents  of  the  gallant  and 
royal  Monmouth,  by  the  infamous  Kirke,  in  the  field,  and  by 
the  as  infamous  Jeffries  on  the  bench,  seem  to  give  us  a  spe- 
cimen  of  what  defenceless  men  are  to  expect  from  the 
tyrannical  spirit  of  the  times." 

"  Then  a  new  levy  of  Papists  is  proposed,  I  Warrant  you," 
resumed  Fitzgerald. 

"  The  most  extraordinary  and  dangerous  act  of  power  we 
have  yet  seen,"  said  the  Keverend  William  King,  President 
of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  "  is  the  arbitrary  dispensing 
with  the  test  oaths,  by  taking  of  which  alone  the  law  had 
contemplated  the  admissibility  of  any  man  into  any  Situation 
of  trust.  No  greater  safeguard  had  we  for  our  lives  and 
liberties,  as  I  have  shown,  at  some  length,  in  my  reply,  *  to 
the  considerations  *  that  have  induced  that  arch-apostate, 
Peter  Manby,  late  Dean  of  Derry,  to  conform  to  the  abomina- 
tions  of  the  Popish  creed." 

"No  greater  safeguard,  indeed,"  remarked  Sir  Kichard 
Eeynel,  ex-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench;  "  since,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  so  illegally  dispensed  with,  Alexander  Fitten  now 
sits  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  room  of  a  worthy  man,  and  he 
an  apostate,  and  convicted  of  forgery  at  ehester  assizes,  and 
in  Westminster  Hall,  and  afterwards  fined  as  such  by  the 
English  House  of  Lords.  While  creatures  no  better  than  him- 
seif  rule  the  courts  of  law  under  him  3  such  as  S\i  ^y^^w 
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O'Neale,  in  the  King*s  Bench,  a  man  crippled  in  mind  and 
body,  but  of  venom  and  zeal ;  and  elsewbere,  that  able  knave, 
Stephen  Rice,  one  who  deports  himself  as  if  he  feared  no  after- 
reckoning,  and  who  has  swom  to  drive  a  coach  and  six 
through  the  acts  of  settlement." 

"But  what,"  asked  a  stout  gentleman,  "can  equal  in 
abuse  and  vexation  the  dissolving  of  the  charter  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  this  city,  first  vainly  attempted  last  year,  and  man- 
fuUy  resisted  by  myself,  John  Knox,  then  Lord  Mayor,  but 
now  fiilly  effected,  whereby  professed  Papists  are  admitted  to 
civic  places  and  honours,  power  and  emolument  V 

"  Nothing  can  equal  it,"  answered  a  slim  gentleman,  who 
had  once  been  sherifF-elect — called,  indeed,  but  never  chosen 
— "  except  it  may  be  the  measures  that  are  on  foot  to  retum 
Popish  sheriffs  for  every  county  in  Ireland." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  f  said  more  than  one  of  the  Company, 
speaking  together. 

"  What,  indeed,"  echoed  the  reverend  President  of  Chapter, 
"  when  Protestants  are  thus  jostled  in  all  their  unmunities  in 
Church  and  State." 

"If  it  is  sought,"-  said  Edmund,  "to  displace  aU  Protes- 
tants and  Protestant  influence,  in  order  to  Substitute  Catho- 
lics  and  Catholic  influence,  exclusively,  let  Protestants  resist 
to  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  their  veins ;  but  if,  after  a  season 
of  Protestant  monopoly,  it  is  only  sought  to  allow  Catholics, 
in  common  with  other  fellow-subjects,  the  opportunities  ac- 
cording  to  which  they  may  grow,  with  equal  merit  or  industry, 
equally  distinguished  or  independent,  then  let  Protestants 
pause  before  they  risk,  by  a  resistance,  which,  after  all,  can 
spring  only  from  a  reaching  after  continued  monopoly,  thß 
peace,  happiness,  and  blood  of  this  miserable  country." 

"  Aye,  but  M*Donnell,"  said  Evelyn,  as  all  present  stared 
at  his  friend,  "the  violent  manner  of  these  proceedings 
would  seem  to  make  imnecessary  the  last  case  you  have 
put." 

"  I  take  as  granted,"  resumed  Edmund,  "  that  I  have,  for 
the  first  time,  indeed,  heard  truly  related  the  manner  and 
spirit  of  this  TyrconneFs  measures ;  and  I  admit  that,  upon 
such  a  showing,  Irish  Protestants  have  cause  to  fear  worse 
than  equahty  with  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  But 
even  so,  I  maintain  that  his  measures  and  their  spirit  are  en- 
croachments  as  well  upon  the  instructions  he  has  rieceived,  83 
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pon  the  real  and  sincere  views  of  Roman  Gätholicö,  in  gene- 
d.  I  say,  Evelyn,  that  neither  the  King,  his  master,  nor  yet 
be  Boman  Catholics  of  this  or  the  other  country,  wish  to 
listurb  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  the  established 
iglit  of  property,  orthe  eligibility  to  civil  and  political  power, 
)f  any  sect  or  party." 

"The  youth  speaks,  I  think,  reasonably,"  said  another 
reverend  person,  one  of  the  same  sentiments  with  those  who, 
wme  years  after,  were,  in  consequence  of  their  scrupulous 
ideas  of  hereditary  right,  called  in  England  non-jurors.  "  The 
professions  of  the  new  King  are  to  grant  Hberty  öf  conscience 
to  his  people  of  every  sect ;  witness  the  tnith  of  his  intentions 
inLis  indiügence  to  dissenters.  And  I  do  agree  that  we  shoiild 
pause  to  distinguish  between  being  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  monopolize,  and  the  freedom  to  pajrticipate — ^between 
changing  places,  and  only  sharing  places — ^with  the  hitherto 
excluded  sect.  As  to  the  bigoted  fury  of  Tyrconnel,  I  again 
agree  with  the  young  Speaker,  that  no  Instructions,  known  to 
US,  which  he  has  received,  Warrant  him  in  indulging  it ;  and 
here" — ^laying  his  band  on  a  public  document — "here  is  a 
äeclaration  of  the  Popish  lords,  Arundel,  Powis,  and  Bellasis, 
lately  admitted  into  the  royal  privy  Council,  saying  of  him, 
'that  fellow  in  Ireland  is  fool  and  madman  enough  to  ruin 
ten  kingdoms/  " 

"  Dr.  Oates  charged  him  with  the  plot,"  observed  the  Kev. 
William  Eang;  ^*  and,  if  the  worthy  doctor  was  a  bad  evi- 
dence,  he  was  no  false  prophet,  as  the  saying  is." 

"But  to  the  point,  reverend  brother,"  urged  the  last 
Speaker ;  "  if,  afber  a  rebellious  attack  on  his  crown  by  his 
^Mistard  nephew,  and  the  old  disturbers  of  royalty,  King 
James  has  natural  fears  of  the  fealty  of  such,  in  this  kingdom, 
asfought  against  his  father,  Charles  I.,  why  should  we  much 
vonder  at  the  late  military  reductions  1  If  the  test  oath  be 
dispensed  with,  and,  by  that  means,  Papists  rendered  eligible 
to  commissions  in  the  army,  to  places  on  the  bench,  in  the 
civic  chair,  or  in  the  sheriff's  box,  are  Protestants  excluded  at 
tte  same  time?  There  are  yet  officers,  soldiers,  judges,  and 
aldennen,  of  the  Established  Church,  and  there  may  be. 
Therefore,  I  say  again,  let  us  consider  ere  we  think  of  openly 
J^ting  this  first  act  of  sovereign  power,  which  seems  so 
^uch  to  fright  us  all,  lest  men  should  say  we  opposed  our 
King,  not  because  we  were  to  be  deprived  of  our  freedom 
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or  our  rights,  but  because  we  were  called  on  to  divide 
them." 

"Or/*  rejoined  Edmund,  "lest  such  Opposition,  working 
upon  the  natural  passions  of  a  king,  who  is  no  more  than 
man,  after  all,  should  provoke  him  from  the  reasonable  asser- 
tion  of  justice  into  the  rash  and  angry  enforcement  of  it,  and 
so,  indeed,  give  ultimate  cause  for  struggle,  rancour^  and 
bloodshed." 

"  The  attempt  to  dispense  with  the  tests  is  arbitrary,  not 
reasonable,"  resumed  the  Eev.  Wüliam  Eang ;  **  parliainent 
alone  could  have  cäncelled  the  law." 

"  Your  pardon,  brother ;  the  example  of  a  number  9f  kings 
of  England,  as  far  back  as  Henry  III.  :  the  admissions  of 
many  Wsh  parliaments;  and  The  opinions  of  the  many 
good  lawyers,  are  there  at  issue  with  yöu.  So  late  as  James  I., 
after  a  new  consultation  of  judges,  it  became  an  established 
principle  in  English  jurisprudence,  that  the  king  could  permit 
what  was  forbidden  by  Statute  law.  The  very  House  of  Com- 
mons  who  compelled  from  James's  father  the  petition  of  rieht, 
acknowledged  that  principle  in  its  ftiUest  extent ;  none  but 
the  regicide  parliament  denied  it.  And  after  they  and  their 
monstrous  acts  have  been  denounced  and  swept  away  by  the 
ralüed  voice  of  the  nation,  we  are  not  surely  going  to  vindi- 
cate  ourselves  by  either.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  light  of  our 
Protestant  lawyers,  has  confirmed  the  privilege  of  the  sove- 
reign,  adding,  that  even  an  act  of  parliament  cannot  take  it 
away.  The  majority  of  James'ö  own  Protestant  counseUors 
echo  all  these  opinions;  and  so,  thus  the  question  Stands. 
Call  the  privilege,  if  you  will,  Unsuited  to  the  genius  of  thö 
Constitution.  We  have  unanimously  given  James  a  crown, 
to  which  we  knew  it  was  immemorially  appended ;  we  have 
not,  beforehand,  bargained  with  him  not  to  use  it.  We  have, 
in  fact,  conferred  it  on  him,  along  with  bis  crown ;  bis  right  to 
it  has,byourselves,beenfully  thoughtacitlyacknowledged.  And 
is  it  now  fair,  in  the  nature  of  common  justice,  to  blame  him 
for  accepting  and  exercising  what  our  own  hands  have  put 
into  his  1  Or  is  it  only  when  its  exercise  happens  to  interfere 
with  our  monopoly,  that  we  are  to  deprive  of  his  ancient  right 
our  lawftil  sovereign." 

"  Universal  Papistry  is  the  real  object  in  all  these  wanton 
measures,"  replied  the  other  divine ;  "  the  Queen,  a  violent 
Papist,  rules  the  King;  Father  Petre,  the  Jesuit,  rules  her 
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Uajesty.    And  hatli  he  not  also  been  called  tö  the  privy 

ooimcil?     /  say,  something  must  be  done,"   tbe  reverend 

genüeman  added,  rising  to  go  away. 
"  And  so  say  I,"  echöed  Coote,  smiling  grimly,  and  tapping 

die  bilt  of  bis  sword. 

The  Company  rose  with  bim ;  and  Evelyn  and^Edmund  were 
left  alöne  wil^  tbeir  bost  tö  arrange  tbe  matters,  wbicb,  ere 
Evelyn's  voyage  orer  tbe  Atlantic,  bad  brougbt  bim  to  Dub- 
lin. This  eflfected,  tbe  yöung  men  retired  for  tbe  nigbt, 
Beither  ezcbanging  a  word  upon  tbe  late  topic  of  general  dia- 
ooarse.  Tbey  met  at  breakfast  in  tbe  moming,  they  walked 
to  the  vessel  in  wMcb  Evelyn  was  to  embark,  still  keeping 
HÜwice.  At  last,  during  tbe  final  preparations  for  em- 
baiking,  Eveljm  asked,  looking  füll  into  tbe  face  of  bis 
friend: 
"Well,  wbat.tbink  you of  tbis  State  of  tbings, M^Donnell  ?* 
"  As  a  Eoman  Catbolic,  Evelyn,  I  must  tbink  tbat  tbe  de- 
tennination  of  King  James  to  dispense  witb  tbe  illiberal  forms 
which  exclude  from  all  civil  and  political  rank  a  great  portion 
rfhis  sübjects,  is  eqmtable.  After  tbe  uncontradicted  asser- 
tions  of  my  reverend  seconder,  last  nigbt>  I  must  believe  it  is 
his  privilege  so  to  do ;  but  I  also  fear,  tbat  if  now  opposed,  in 
ejuity  and  privilege,  by  proud  cburcbnien  and  slender  poli- 
tems  on  the  one  side,  wbile  be  is  equally  inflamed  and  mis- 
gnided  by  churcbmen  as  baughty,  and  politicians  as  slender, 
on  the  other  side,  King  James  may  be  driven  into  metbods 
of  enforcing  bis  piain  right,  or  of  punisbing  resistance  to  it, 
sttch  as  wül,  once  more,  involve  these  kiagdoms  in  anarchy, 
tear  asunder  tbe  social  ties  tbat  have  just  been  tenderly 
fonned,  array  heart  against  beart — ^brotber  against  brotber ; 
^d,"  Edmund  continued,  as  bis  eyes  ran  over,  "  confirm,  m 
^retchedness  and  degradation,  tbe  wretcbed  and  degraded 
<»untry  you  have  now  the  bappinöss  to  part  from.  Farewell ! 
-^he  boat  waits  you." 

"  Farewell,  M'Donnell !"    Tböy    shook  bands,  and  were 
separated. 
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CHAPTEE    IX. 

Again  we  must  pass  over  much  time  that,  we  candidly  admit, 
we  are  not  otherwise  able  to  manage.  The  sisterly  sorrows  of 
Eva  and  Esther,  at  the  absence  of  Evelyn ;  the  efforts  of  young 
M^Donnell  to  make  both  forget  theu*  loss,  and  his  partial  suo- 
cess  with  one,  at  least — all  this  the  fair  reader  will  stillplease  to 
imagine  : — ^together  with  how  they  sßent  their  time,  in  read- 
ing,  Walking,  music,  and  edifying  conversation.  Some  general 
matters  come,  however,  more  immediately  under  our  notice, 
and  are  cognizable  by  even  humble  capacities. 

Soon  after  Evelyn's  departure,  his  sister  (her  heaJth  now 
well  established,  though  even  amid  the  sunshine  of  love,  and 
of  her  lover's  smile,  the  young  lady's  spirits  wore  an  unac- 
oountable  melancholy),  uncle  Paul,  his  lady,  and  uncle  Jerry, 
removed  to  their  house  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Neagh,  accom- 
panied  by  Eva,  and  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  visit  from 
Edmund.  He  did,  indeed,  soon  join  them.  Once  more,  by 
the  side  of  that  great  lake — a  fresh-water  sea,  as  we  believe 
it  has  been  called — the  young  trio  resumed  their  end- 
less  walks,  and  repetitions  of  the  same  ideas  and  feelings. 
But,  though  thus  fallen  into  his  old  habits  of  luxurious  in- 
action,  M^Donnell  did  not,  as  fonnerly,  shut  his  ears,  or  allow 
himself  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  occurrence  of  some  things, 
and  the  rumours  of  others,  in  the  real  world.  A  portion  of 
his  time  had,  previous  to  his  present  visit  to  Lough  Neagh, 
been  spent  at  the  Castle  of  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Antrim ; 
and,  from  that  veteran  and  watchfiil  politician,  he  could  not 
fail  to  be  informed  of  certain  changes  in  opinions  and  measures, 
for  which  the  times  were  but  too  remarkable.  Nor,  when  he 
arrived  among  his  friends,  did  Edmund  lack  continued  in- 
formation  of  new  events,  though,  it  must  be  owned,  they  were 
conveyed  in  a  colouring  different  from  that  in  which  matters 
had  lately  been  represented  to  him.  Mrs.  Evelyn  boasted 
her  female  correspondents  in  London  and  Derry;  ladies 
of  about  her  own  age,  and  of  something  of  her  tum  of 
mind,  too.    So  that,  by  voluminous  epistles  from  the  former- 
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mentioned  city,  she  was  advised  of  the  speedy  approach  of 
universal  Papistry ;  while,  from  the  latter-mentioned,  cfeme 
weekly  despatches  of  the  same  nature,  joined  to  assurances  of 
agreat  massacre,  by  the  Papists,  of  all  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
,  land,  to  take  place,  according  to  the  yet  vaguely-understood 
j  prophecies  of  Collum-Kill  (half  of  the  name  an  apt  one),  some- 
I  time  towards  the  close  of  the  year — day  and  date  not  yet 
«sactly  known.  But,  as  zealous  men  were  at  work  to  ascer- 
tain  both,  Mrs.  Evelyn  might  be  assured  her  dear  friend  would 
loon  cömmunicate  the  result. 

The  best  of  it  was,  that  only  a  short  time  previous  to  Mrs. 
Eveiyn's  removal  from  the  seashore,  an  old  woman,  the  nurse 
tf  Edmund,  came  one  day,  ninning  as  fast  as  she  was  able, 

C'^lalooing,  and  out  of  breath,  and  squatted  down,  on  her 
ees  and  heels,  before  the  astonished  lady,  to  beg  her  pro 
tection  againßt  a  universal  murdering  of  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
by  the  Protestants,  then  also  calculated  on  with  the  utmost 
OBrtainty.  Soon  after,  Mrs.  Evelyn  received  her  first  hints 
that  the  matter  was  to  be  all  the  other  way.  And  as  the  old 
woman  continued  her  clamorous  suit,  many  scenes  of  contra- 
üction,  and  at  last  of  scolding,  ensued  between  them  ;  each 
«Dgry  with  the  charges  of  the  other  against  her  own  sect ; 
«ch  rancorously  beheving  anything  bad  enough  for  Papists  or 
heretics  to  do  ;  each  certain  of  the  speedy  occurrence  of 
horrors  beyond  all  pöwers  of  imagination ;  and  each  terribly 
frightened,  of  course.  And  the  whole  of  this  would  have 
proyed  amusing,  had  the  questions  been  exclusively  discussed 
Dy  individuals  such  as  the  old  nurse,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  her 
oorrespondents.  But  when,  for  a  long  time,  hordes  of  the 
Komaa  Catholics  of  the  country,  strong,  able-bodied  fellows, 
Dught  be  found,  night  after  night,  lying  out  in  solitary  and 
^aste  places,  to  escape  the  great  massacre ;  when  documents, 
expressive  of  their  fears,  were  forwarded  to  England  by 
persons  of  the  same  persuasion,  though  of  rank  and  education 
«eemingly  sufficient  to  elevate  them  put  of  such  vulgär  terrors  ; 
wd  when,  very  soon  after  the  advices  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's 
^ectionate  friends,  men  as  high  and  as  well  educated,  on  the 
™te8tant  side,  were  found  to  countenance  and  increase  the 
J^Dd  populär  panic,  what,  under  such  circumstances,  shall 
**  Said  of  human  nature  1  One  may  laugh  at  the  visions  and 
^rrors  of  an  old  lady  or  an  old  woman,  but  not  so  at  the  in- 
^^scrimiuate  absurdity  which  thus  enfeebles  the  minds  of 
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rational  people,  and  causelessly  excites  the  active  rancour  of 
a  divided  people. 

More  than  one  letter  came,  of  course,  front  Ereljm,  to  con- 
sole  his  sister  and  her  friend  for  his  absence,  as  well  as  to  givB 
accounts  of  the  favourable  progress  of  his  affairs.  A  third  or 
fourth  arrived,  accompanied  by  one  for  uncle  Paul  and  another 
for  uncle  Jerry.  Evelyn  was  of  age,  and  Coming  home  ;  and 
his  epistle  to  Eva  was  to  urge  the  naming  of  a  day,  within  a 
week  afber  the  time  it  would  take  him  to  get  home,  for  their 
Union.  Those  to  his  uncles  commiinicated  the  State  of  his 
affections,  and  asked  their  consent.  The  epistle  for  uncle 
Paul  came  enclosed  to  üncle  Jerry,  with  a  request  to  the  latter 
uncle  to  band  it,  in  private,  to  the  former,  and  procure  a 
wiitten  consent,  as  Evelyn  had  before  planned,  ere  Mrs. 
Evelyn  should  see  it.  Merry  Jerry  readily  obeyed  his  in- 
structions  ;  and  setting  to  work  \tith  a  tact  one  would  not 
suppose  him  capable  of,  soon  got  Paul  to  write,  in  aiiswer,  a 
fiill  permission,  yea,  blessing,  for  the  nuptials  of  his  dear 
nephew.  Afber  this,  the  young  party,  accompanied  by  the 
consrious  Jerry,  set  out  upon  a  long  excursiqn,  leaving  the 
house  in  possession  of  Paul  and  his  lady ;  and  when  they  re- 
tumed,  Paul  was  sitting  in  a  comer,  looking  (Jerry  whis- 
pered)  as  if  he  had  been  whipped,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  busy,  with 
closed  lips,  which  she  did  not  open  to  salute  her  niece  or 
their  friends,  in  making  violent  preparations  for  a  joumey  to 
Derry,  early  on  the  next  moming. 

"  Powder-room  on  fire  !  up  i^e  go  in  the  hoisting  of  a  gib  f 
Said  Jerry  to  Edmund,  as  they  entered  afber  the  young  ladies  ; 
and,  indeed,  as  soon  as  his  sister-in-law  saw  him,  she  gave  a 
preparatory  fizz. 

"  You — ^let — me — ^have — that— ^paper^^brother — Jerry," 
she  Said,  tugging  hard,  between  every  word,  at  a  trunk  she 
was  cording. 

"  What  paper,  sister  Janet,*'  he  asked,  very  simply. 

"  No  matter — I  need  not  describe  it ;  thou  knowest  well 
the  paper  I  mean.'* 

"  Bless  my  limbs,  how  coüld  I  kilow,  Janet  f 

"  Give  me  directly,"  she  resunied,  letting  go  the  trunk, 
which  then  tumbled  off  the  chair,  flew  open,  and  afforded  vent 
to  a  bündle  of  hard-crammed  things,  among  which  were  many 
böttles,  smaU  and  great,  green  and  transparent,  that  the  faU 
reduced  into  shivers,  while  their  various  Contents  splashed 
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over  the  floor — "  Give  me  directly,  I  say,"  fully  ignited  by  the 
»ccident,  "  the  letter  you  forced  Mr.  Evelyn  to  write  to  his 
We  nephew." 

"  I  would  if  I  could,  sister ;  but  it  lias  gone  long  ago  for  the 
pOBt" — ^though  Jerry  well  knew  he  was  to  keep  it  tili  Evelyn's 
aniyal,  and  so  had  never  sent  it  for  the  post.  "Lend  a 
band,**  he  continued  to  Edmund,  in  a  whisper,  "  if  she  boards 
me  on  a  search." 

"Thou  wilt  notf*  resumed  the  lady,  approaching. 

"  Why,  look  you,  sister,  I  cannot,"  getting  Edmund  between 
lum  and  his  relative. 

"Then  beg  and  starve  f*  Mrs.  Evelyn  went  on ; "  for  a  foot 
iüride  my  door  thou  shalt  never  set.  My  b^ead  thou  shalt 
Derer  eat,  my  cup  never  drink  again.  Too  long  hast  thou  done 
80,  in  idleness,  and  worse,  in  beastly  drunkenness." 

"Merry  I  was»  sister,  doubtless." 

"  Afker  thy  life  of  sea-roving  and  sea-robbing,  and,  mayhap, 
wniething  eise — ^aye,  home  you  came  to  fatten,  lazily,  on  the 
iard  eamings  of  honest  folk.  But,  take  my  waming,  never 
let  me  see  thy  face  at  my  door  !" 

"Poor  I  was,  poor  I  am,  sister  Janet,  and  poor  I  shall  be, 
but  hearty ;  poor  on  the  sea,  on  land,  in  your  house,  and  in 
others,  but  hearty  still.  And  though  you  discharge  me,  some 
<>Öier  will  want  a  band,  and  so,  hearty  stiU  and  still ;  or,  let 
the  whole  fleet  say  me  nay,  hearty,  hearty  for  ever ! — that's 
Jerr/s  word  !" 

"As  to  thee,  madam  niece,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  rejoined,  not 
deigning  to  take  further  notice  of  him,  "  no  use,  I  suppose,  in 
asMng  thee  to  join  your  natural  protectors  early  to-morrow 
Coming. 

"  I  am  in  my  brother's  house,  madam ;  and,  tili  he  comes 
f     lome,  will  have  the  protection  of  my  uncle  Jeremiah.'* 
j    ^  "WiU  you?"  interrupted  Jerry,  running  to  salute  her. 
[    "  Hearty  and  merry,  then,  we  will  be !     Let  her  go  !" — in  a 
I     ^öfidential  whisper. 

.  "I  See  how  it  is,  lady  niece;  this  is  not  to  end  in  the 
^tpoduction  of  one  beggarly  Papist,  alone,  into  the  family," 
jcowling  at  Edmund.  "  But  do,  do  have  them — ^have  them 
"^h;  and  look  well  to  your  thröats,  afberwards,  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  As  to  me,"  she  continued,  clasping  her  hands, 
S^cmg  upward,  and  endingin  the  pathetic — "  as  for  me  and 
^^y  hufiband,  and  the  otber  good  and  unhappy  PtoI^^X^üX»^  q1 
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this  afficted  land,  the  merciful  Providence  tliat  has  ever 
shielded  us,  will  not  now  see  us  perish — come,  Paul !"  She 
rushed  out  of  the  apartment,  and  obedient  Paul,  pattering 
rapidly  on  his  little  legs  and  cane,  followed  her. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  kept  her  word.  Next  moming,  at  daybreak, 
she  departed  for  Deny  city.  A  few  days  after,  Edmund  also 
undertook  a  joumey  to  Camckfergus,  to  meet  Evelyn  on  his 
landing,  as  his  letter  intimated  that  he  should  embark  from 
an  English  port,  for  that  town.  The  lady  of  the  Earl  of 
Antrim  had  some  time  been  expecting  a  visit*  from  the 
two  sisters,  and  previous  to  Edmund' s  departure,  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  go,  during  his  absence,  to  Glenarm 
Castle. 

Accordingly  he  accompanied  them  thither ;  and  afterwards 
spent,  under  his  father's  roof,  the  night  previous  to  his 
intended  setting  out  for  Camckfergus.  The  next  moming 
his  dumb  uncle  aroused  liim  with  looks  and  a  manner  of 
unusual  energy.  Edmund,  arising  quickly,  coUected  from  his 
signs  that  his  favourite  roadster  had  been  stolen,  ovemight, 
from  the  field  in  which  it  usually  grazed ;  and  all  around  him. 
concurred  in  attributing  the  thefb  to  "  The  Tones,"  or  "  The 
Rapparees,"  names  used  in  common — ^though  one  of  them  has 
since  become  the  honorable  appellation^of  honorable  men — 
to  describe  the  bands  of  freebooters  who  were  then  beginning 
to  be  heard  of  in  Ireland. 

"  An'  it's  them  that  lifted  hur  horse,"  added  some  that 
could  attempt  English,  "  wid  Eory-na-chopple  "  (Rory  of  the 
horses)  "  at  their  head,  if  he's  alive  to  do  it.  For,  barrin  him, 
an'  we  that  the  baste  knows,  no  man  in  the  north  could  lay 
hands  on  wild  Pawdhrick,  hur  honour's  own  coult." 

This  accident  was  provoking  at  such  a  time  ;  Edmund  had 
no  second  horse  half  so  well  able  for  a  rapid  joumey  over  very 
bad  roadsj  yet,  as  delay  was  out  of  the  question,  he  resolved 
to  do  the  best  he  could.  So,  procuring  but  an  indifferent 
animal,  and  accompanied  by  his  dumb  uncle  and  Oliver,  both 
equally  anxious  at  once  to  protect  him  from  the  Tories,  and 
to  welcome  Evelyn  home,  M^Donnell  beut  his  way  to  Car- 
rickfergus. 

With  much  difficulty  he  urged  on  his  feeble  and  ill-paced 
steed  to  within  the  last  stage  of  Carrickfergus ;  and  there  it 
dropped,  exhausted  and  in  convulsions,  under  him,  on  a  wild 
roadside,  out  of  view  of  any  house  at  which  he  might  hope 
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0  borrow  or  purcliase  another.  Casting  his  eyes  impatiently 
iroiind,  he  saw,  however,  a  handsome  and  well-limbed  colt 
grazing  in  a  field,  near  the  road.  Farther  on,  and  on  a 
riang  ground,  stood  a  man,  as  if  observing  Edmund's  acci- 
dent,  who,  he  hoped,  might  be  its  master.  To  this  man  he, 
tbrefore,  moved,  with»  his  companions.  His  calculations 
proved  correct ;  the  peasant  was,  or  said  he  was,  proprietor  of 
the  young  horse — ^willing  to  part  with  him.  A  bargain  was 
soon.concluded. 

"  It's  the  only  bother  you'U  have  is  to  ketch  him,"  observed 
the  man,  when  he  had  put  up  the  purchase-money,  and  speak- 
iiig  a  southem  patois ;  "  when  he's  in  the  field,  he's  the  devil 
«ntirely  in  regard  o'  that." 

"But,  supposing  him  caught,  can  I  ride  him,  my  good 
feflow  i— has  he  ever  been  crossed  ?"  inquired  Edmund,  who, 
in  his  eagemess  to  obtain  the  horse,  had  asked  few  questions 
as  to  Ins  qualifications. 

"  Musha,  to  be  sure  he  has,  many's  the  odd  time ;  and 
liever  the  much  he's  the  better  o'  that  same." 

"No  matter,"  resumed  Edmund,  who  complimented  himself 
on  much  skill  in  the  management  of  horse-flesh ;  "  Pll  catch 
him,  and  tame  him  too." 

He  bounded  into  the  field  after  the  colt.  At  his  first 
appearance,  the  animal  threw  up  his  head,  snorted,  and  gave 
one  or  two  wheels  round  about ;  when  Edmund  approached 
pearer,he  kicked  up  his  heels,  and  galloped  buoyantly,  and  as 
^  in  mockery,  across  the  meadow.  His  pursuer,  changing 
his  plan,  stopped  some  time,  and  then  slowly  advanced  again, 
holding  out  his  cap,  and  using  his  softest  tones  of  entfeaty  ; 
l^t  all  to  no  use ;  the  colt  either  waited  until  he  was  about  to 
come  too  near,  and  then  resumed  his  race,  or  eise  did  not  let 
Edmund  within  forty  yards  of  him. 

"Curse  you,  then,"  M^Donnell  cried,  standingto  look,  near 
4e  roadside,  at  the  mad  pranks  of  the  horse  he  had  pur- 
'^JÄsed,  but  could  not  catch — "  curse  you  for  a  wild  devil ; 
the  only  colt — except  my  own  that  I  have  lost — I  could  not 
%  hands  on  at  the  first  ofier.  He  is  like  Pawdrick,  too,  in 
^e,  though  so  different  in  colour." 

"  It  minds  me,"  said  Oliver,  condescending  to  mirth,  "  of 
"ie  auld  receipt  to  make  hare-soup,  beginning  thus — ^first  catch 
thehare." 
"  J!ü  try  him  again, "  said  Edmund. 
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"  little's  the  use  to  go  about  it  that  arway,"  observed  a  rnaUf 
a  traveller,  but  a  pedestrian,  who,  advancing  in  the  directdoo 
our  £riends  had  come,  now  halted  at  the  almostunfenced  edga 
of  the  field  that  bordered  on  the  road. 

"  And  in  what  way,  then,  friend  V  M*Donnell  asked,  tum- 
ing  to  the  Speaker,  whose  first  appearance  instantly  attractei 
his  attention.  The  man  was  of  middle  age,  barefooted  ml 
barelegged,  and  bareheaded  too,  his  profuse  and  matted  Uaek 
hair  seemingly  encouraged  in  its  growth  to  do  away  with  th» 
superfluity  of  a  hat ;  his  neck  had  a  stränge  twist  in  it ;  bis 
body  stooped  a  little  from  the  hips ;  his  nether  limbs  W€ie 
crooked  and  ill-jointed,  so  that  when  he  walked  hiii  gail» 
appeared  half-shuffling,  half-hobbling  ;  and  his  ^ace,  <ä  % 
tanned,  tawny  colour,  showed  small  black  pig-eyes,  crw- 
footed  and  wrinkled  all  round,  and  a  mouth  ever  smüiiig,  rf 
simpering  rather,  of  which  the  elevating  muscles  of  the  Upper 
Hp,  that  ran  down  from  the  nose,  were,  from  constant  use,. 
strongly  marked.  The  old  coat  and  inexpressibles  he  wore^ 
seemed  of  southem  fashion  and  colour ;  and  at  his  heels  trottei 
a  little  boy,  bareheaded  and  barefooted  also,  attending  on  him 
with  something  of  the  air  of  a  young  sweep  of  the  present  isf 
pattering  afber  his  overgrown  director. 

"  I  could  soon  showyou,  genteel,  in  what  way,"  this  mastor 
resumed,  answering  Edmund's  question,  "  only  it's  my  thrader 
afther  a  manner,  an'  I  lives  by  it." 

"  And  that's  the  very  reason,  I  should  suppose,  why  yoa 
ought  to  show  me  instantly,  instead  of  being  a  cause  for  yöfflf 
objection,  friend." 

**  Thrue  for  you  !"  simpering,  and  shuflflüng  a  step  forwari» 
"  barrin  it  war  in  regard  o'  the  thrifle  o'  lucre,  that  the  nei^ 
bours,  God  bless  'em,  gi'  me  the  fashion  o'  lookin'  for." 

"  Oh,  is  that  all  ]  Catch  the  colt,  then,  and  depend  on  being 
paid  for  your  trouble." 

"  No  throuble  in  life,"  taking  a  step  into  the  field ;  "  bud, 
stopping  again,  "  maybe,  genteel,  you'd  as  lieve  throw  it  to 
US   aforehand,  jest  to  save   time,  and  see  the   coult  wett- 
cotched  f 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  Edmund,  beginning  to  suspectW« 
ipian,  "  no  colt,  no  pay ;  so,  set  to  work,  or  go  about  yooT 
business." 

"Musha,  haw  um  saustha;  sure  it's  all  as  one  as  the  ßaüiÄ 
thing,"  the  man  resumed,  not  a  whit  out  of  humour.    Hö 
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moved  towards  the  young  horse,  crying  out,  or  rather  sim- 
peiing: 

**  Phree-üy  ph/ree-a,  go-wwnrsugh^  go-aun-sugh^  brommaheen  dhuiv^* 
— (come  here,  come  here,  young  black  horse).  The  colt 
stopped,  and  gazed  wistftdly  on  the  stranger,  who,  not  advanc- 
ing  more  than  midway  in  the  field,  stood  still,  contenting 
bimself  with  merely  beckoning  to  the  animal.  M^Donnell, 
to  his  perfect  amazement,  saw  the  colt  walk  towards  this  con- 
Juror,  and  submit  his  head  to  his  grasp.  Eoth  came  together 
to  the  unfenced  roadside,  and  there  halted. 

" Fon  IcUhy  fon  lath" continued  the  captor ;  fon  lath,  OrvicV^ 
— (stand  there,  stand  there,  my  son).  The  horse  remained 
qui^  as  a  lamb. 

"  Well  caught,  indeed,"  said  Edmund,  giving  the  man  some 
money ;  "  but  how  have  you  done  it  T 

"  Nothin'  asier  in  life,"  putting  up  his  fee,  and  still  simper- 
ing  very  innocently ;  "  only  it's  jest  a  little  bit  of  a  sacret,  that 
I  had  from  the  father  afore  me,  an'  'ill  leave  to  this  son  that 
is  to  come  afther  me  " — ^pointing  to  the  boy — "  an'  no  one  eise, 
plaise  God.  But  I  may  as  weil  teil  you,  genteel,  some  of  it. 
Sure  I  give  'em  a  whisper,  that  they  hears  acrass  the  field,  an' 
nobody  eise  can  ;  an'  then  they'd  come  to  me,  two  fields  äff, 
an*  foUy  me,  the  world  over,  out  of  a  likin'  they  takes  to  me, 
or  a  thing  o'  the  kind.  Look  at  them,  now,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  thei  rudely-fenced  extremities  of  the  field,  over 
which  more  than  one  horse  had,  indeed,  thrust  their  heads, 
while  others  actually  cleared  the  fence,  and  seemed  well 
indined  to  approach  the  stranger. 

"  And  from  whom  did  your  father  get  the  secret  T 

"  Why,  then,  I  jest  may's  well  teil  you  that,  too,  genteel, 
whüe  the  man  is  liftin'  the  saddle  from  the  one  baste,  to  put 
it  on  the  other.  The  father  that  God  ga'  me  foUied  the 
thrade  o'  making  o'  shoes  for  horses'  feet,  an'  had  a  bit  of  a 
folge,  you  see,  on  the  borders  o'  the  bog  of  Allen,  where 
people  frum  all  parts  used  to  cum  to  get  their  bastes  shoed ; 
an'  a  good.  hand  at  his  trade  my  father  war,  only  one  thing 
gave  bim  the  laste  bit  o'  tÜrouble  in  the  world,  an'  that  was 
shoin'  o'  young  wild  coults  for  the  first  time,  cratures  that 
never  afore  could  teil  a  shoe  from  the  hörn  o'  their  hoofs — 
an'  for  the  same  raison  didn't  like  it,  an'  wouldn't  stand 
steady.  WeU,  a-roon ;  one  day  that  he  had  a  raal  mad  coult 
in  hiß  hands,  my  father  couldn't  dhrive  a  nail,  nor  i^ut.  on  \Xv<ö> 
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shoe,  at-all-at-all,  an'  the  coult  broke  loose  from  him,  in  Öiö 
long  run,  an'  galloped  into  the  bog,  lavin*  him  standin'  at  tb-ö 
forge-dour,  wid  his  hommer  in  his  band,  as  bothered  as  * 
bee  in  a  fallow-field.*  Upon  that,  up  comes  a  lame  throoper 
wid  a  pale  face,  that  said  he  was  on  the  read  home  from  tito 
wars.  It  happened  in  ould  NolFs  time  (what  ails  the  genteel 
by  the  side  o*  you*?)  an'  he  axed  for  a  dhrink  o'  wather- 
'  Wather  I  wont  gi'  you,  bud  milk  I  will,'  myfathermate 
answer,  pityin'  the  lame  throoper's  case,  bothered  as  he  was  ; 
so  they  tumed  into  the  forge,  an'  he  made  the  throopecr 
sit  down  an'  dhrink  the  good  milk.  *Well,'  the  throoper' 
said,  afber  a  rest,  *  it  rises  my  heart  eq'l  to  red  wine;  an'  fox 
your  charity  to  the  thraveller  that  cum  lame  and  tired  to 
your  dour  this  day,  I'U  teil  you  how  to  ketch  the  cooLt 
that  broke  frum  you  afore  I  came  in  sight  o'  the  place.' 

"  *  An'  how  did  you  know  it  at  all,  thin  t  my  father  axecL 
*Never  mind  that,'  says  the  throoper;  * only listen  tome  wefl-* 
Wid  that,  young  genteel,  he  said  in  my  father's  ear  som^ 
words,  biddm'  him  to  whisper  them  acrass  the  field,  an'  tto 
horse  'ud  come,  if  the  divil  itsilf  war  in  him,  to  his  band.  Aix* 
agin  he  wliispered  more  words,  that  whin  they'd  be  whispered« 
in  like  manner  in  a  horse's  ear,  let  him  be  ould  or  young,  oT 
to  be  crossed  or  shoed,  'ud  bring  him  to  raison,  an'  make  hiiu 
stand  like  a  lamb,  so  that  a  child  might  rise  his  leg,  or  monn* 
him.    An',  sure  enough,  when  my  father  went  into  the  bog,  an' 
whispered  the  first  words  to  the  coult,  he  came  to  him  hke  » 
little  dog ;  an'  when  he  said  the  second  words  in  his  ear,  b^ 
the  forge-dour,  he  stood  like  a  child  for  a  whippin'.    An'  ever 
afther,  my  father — Grod  rest  him ! — had  no  bother  in  his  thrade; 
an'  people  called  him  the  Whispherer  from  that  day  out,  tl* 
same  they  calls  mysef  at  the  present  time.     Only,  whin  nj 
father  cum  back  to  the  forge  to  give  the  sick  throoper  tluuM 
sure  he  was  gone,  an'  no  sight  of  him  on  the  road,  for  mileB 
about,  an'  no  one  hard  of  him  sence ;  or  before  I'm  thinkin', 
barrin'  himsef,  an'  whosomever  sent  him." 

"  Stand !  stand,  there  !"  now  interrupted  Edmund,  roanug 
at  the  colt,  which,  at  last  bridled*and  saddled,  refused  to  W 
himself  be  mounted.     His  new  master  once  or  twice  sfcro?ß 


*  I.e.  Out  of  his  element,  or  not  knowing  what  to  do ;  as  the  beeb 
a  iaüow'&eld  flies  from  one  clod  to  another,  and  has  his  laboor  for  lul 
paiDB^no  honey  to  be  got. 
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to  Ysolt  suddenly  on  his  back,  but  tbe  ezcessive  bounding 
and  prancmg  of  the  spirited  young  animal  baffled  him. 

"Talkm*  so  loud  isn't  the  way,  neither,"  said  the  Whisperer; 
"jest  let  mysef  spake  to  him  agin." 

As  he  hobbled  forward,  the  colt  became  quieter ;  suffered 
him  to  catch  his  ear  and  lo  wer  his  head ;  and  the  man  seemed 
aliout  to  put  his  lips  to  the  aar,  when  he  stopped  suddenly, 
and,  t^ming  to  M*Donnell,  resumed:  "You'll  remember,  gen- 
teel,  ifc*8  another  brauch  o'  the  thrade  V 
^  «llere,  there,"  throwing  more  money  on  the  road,  and 
impatient  of  losing  time — "  get  me  on  his  back,  and  go  to  the 
deviL" 

"We  thank  you  kindly,  genteel,"  looking  after  the  second 
fee.  "  Stoop  a  bit,  ttul  bomhal,  an'  pick  up  what  God  sends." 
The  urchin  accordingly  gathered  the  money  from  the  road, 
▼hüe  his  fether  applied  himself  to  the  colt*s  ear.  No  one 
heard  his  whisper,  if  whisper  it  was ;  but,  in  a  moment,  the 
animal  stood  stock-still,  his  tail  tumed  between  his  legs,  and 
his  whole  frame  trembHng. 

"There  now ;  get  up  :  an'  the  Lord  speed  your  open  hand 
on  the  road  !"  added  the  Whisperer. 

Edmund  accordingly  mounted  at  his  ease,  and  set  forward 
to  Carrickfergus,  with  his  firiends;  his  new  purchase  quite 
nianageable,  though  still  spirited.  When  some  distance  from 
the  Whisperer,  he  tumed  in  his  saddle  to  have  another  look 
^t  a  person  so  gifted,  and  he  thought  he  perceived  him  and 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  dealt  for  the  horse,  laughing  and 
ohuckling,  in  a  knowing  way,  together ;  but  in  a  few  minutes 
he  looked  again,  and  the  Whisperer  had  parted  from  the 
peasant,  and  was  rapidly  shuffling  on  afber  the  travellers, 
foUowed,  at  a  quick  trot,  by  the-  little  boy.  An  angle 
of  the  road  soon  hid  him  altogether  from  Edmund; 
and  the  party  reached  Carrickfergus  without  further  sight  of 
lim. 

It  was  on  a  chill,  dark  evening,  early  in  the  October  of 
1 688,  that  they  entered  the  town.  The  streets  were  fiUed  with 
groups  of  people,  talking  eamestly  together ;  their  brows  and 
aces  as  gloomy  and  ominous  as  the  evening ;  and  their  voices 
lot  rising  high  enough  to  give  even  the  relief  of  clatter  to  the 
icene.  These,  Edmund  could  perceive,  by  their  dress  and 
dr,  to  be  the  Protestant  inhabitants.  Passing  "  the  Queene'a 
liajestie'B  castell/^  the  party  got  into  the  plsuce  ^\\föt^xaaj?ÄÄ\Ä 
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were  holden ;  and  here  was  another  crowd,  of  a  different 
kind.  It  had  been  a  market-day ;  and  the  peasantry  that, 
from  an  extensive  vicinity,  all  round,  had  attended  the  mar- 
ket, joined  to  such  of  the  townspeople  as  were  of  the  Catholic 
persuasion,  clustered  about  a  young  man,  who,  wearing  a 
sword  and  periwig,  along  with  what  otherwise  seemed  a 
derical  costume,  harangued  them  from  a  turf-car. 

His  discourse  was,  at  once,  vague  and  alarming.  He  spoke 
to  them  of  a  time  that  was  past,  and  a  time  that  was  Coming ; 
of  the  pouring  out  of  certain  of  the  seven  vials,  of  the  righteous- 
ness  of  self-defence,  and  the  moral  and  rehgious  necessity  to 
anticipate,  under  terror  of  the  loss  of  life,  and  of  injury  to 
Grod's  Church,  retaliation  by  attack.  He  put  the  people  on 
their  guard  against  false  preachers — ^firebrands  of  heresy  and 
destruction,  who  were  travelling  about  to  kindle,  among  their 
enemies,  the  flame  that  would  roar  to  devour  them ;  and  he 
particularly  named  a  heretic  minister,  named  George  Walker, 
caUed  rector  of  Donoughmore,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  who 
was  distinguished  for  deviUsh  zeal  against  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion.  Then,  changing  his  theme,  with  some  address,  the 
young  man  wamed  them  that  they  were  not,  in  such  a  dan- 
gerous  Situation,  to  wait  for  the  cold  and  tardy  command  of 
rulers,  lukewarm  and  hard-hearted  to  the  voice  of  a  suffering 
people,  and  the  groans  of  a  persecuted  reUgion ;  that  if  such 
rulers  did  not  discharge  their  fiinctions,  he  would  tum  from 
them  to  the  people  who  always  attended  to  the  counsel  of 
their  clergy.  He  concluded  by  this  remarkable  Illustration  : 
that  as  God  abandoned  Saul  in  his  lukewammess,  and  for 
his  treatment  of  the  Amalekites  took  his  kingdom  from  him, 
and  ruined  his  family ;  as  certainly  would  He  punish  all  who 
should  be  guilty  of  a  similar  disobedience;  adding,  that  as,  at 
that  time,  the  people  were  commanded  to  take  all  their  direc- 
tions  from  Samuel,  as  from  God,  so,  under  a  like  dispensation, 
would  the  people  of  the  present  day  be  obhged,  at  peril  of 
their  souls,  to  Hsten  to  the  bidding  of  their  pastors. 

"  Good  heaven  !"  cried  Edmund,  almost  unconsciously,  as 
the  preacher  ended — "  what  can  this  waming  mean  f 

"  It  means,"  answered  a  person  by  his  side,  "  that  this  evil 
man,  a  Papist  minister,  not  satisfied  with  even  the  gallop  at 
which  his  master  hastens  to  his  min,  when  he  but  thinks  to 
compass  ours,  would  rouse  up  the  brutal  bigotry  of  his  sect, 
to  cmsh  him  and  us  together — ^Us,  in  deep-rooted  hatred, 
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liiin,  in  impatience  and  wrath.    This  is  0*Haggerty,   the 
Dominican  Mar,  the  plague  and  danger  of  the  north." 

The  preacher  just  then  passed  them,  bending  on  M*Don- 
nell  a  fixed  and  peculiar  regard.  In  him  Edmund  saw,  indeed, 
the  same  person  who  had  met  Evelyn,  his  sister,  and  their 
fiiends,  outside  Camckfergus,  as  mentioned  at  the  opening 
of  this  story ;  though  his  face  and  manner  were  much  changed 
bytheperiwig  and  half-miUtajy  dress  and  air  he  had  lately 
adopted. 

"Observe  the  previous  effects  of  this  accurst  ministry  on 
the  crowd  he  has  been  addressing ;  see — almost  every  man 
and  lad  is  armed  with  the  skein,  or  the  half-pike,  or  with 
both,"  continued  the  stranger.  And  M'Donnell  could  not 
Mto  notice  that  the  people  were,  indeed,  armed  as  had  been 
pointed  out ;  he  also  recoUected  that,  for  some  time  before, 
the  peasantry  in  his  own  neighbourhood  generally  carried 
weapons  of  the  same  description. 

"  God  defend  us  from  either  of  the  results  this  rash  man 
vould  aim  at,  sir  !"  M*Donnell  involuntarily  said. 

The  individual  (also  mounted)  looked  at  him  quickly,  and 
Ä8  if  somewhat  surprised  and  startled.  Then  touching  his  hat, 
8nd  keeping  his  cloak  tight  about  him,  he  rode  slowly  down 
the  »treet. 

A  stir  towards  the  end  of  the  street  that  approached  the 
^y-wall,  drew  the  notice  of  M^Donnell  and  his  friends. 
Hastening  thither,  they  were  told  a  ship  had  just  appeared 
^  view,  steering  for  the  bay.  In  much  interest  and  anxiety, 
Edmund  looked  over  the  ocean ;  but,  to  his  eyes,  all  was  one 
blank  mass  of  water,  mist,  and  heavy  clouds.  A  man  handed 
bini  a  telescope,  with  which  he  had,  himself,  spied  the  vessel, 
^d  M*Donnell  could  then  discover  the  shadowy  form  of  a 
sbip,  emerging,  like  a  pale  sea-spectre,  through  the  fog  and 
iizzling  rain  of  the  cheerless  evening. 

"  She  s  nearer  than  you  think,  too,"  the  man  said ;  "  the 
baze  hides  her.     In  a  short  time  you  will  see  her  cast  anchor." 

It  was  even  as  the  experienced  old  fisher  said.  Scarce  ten 
Qünutes  had  elapsed  when  the  vessel  became  visible  to  the 
öaked  eye  ;  in  ten  more,  her  motion  was  observable,  as  she 
strove  hard  with  a  rough  sea,  and  an  ebb  tide ;  another  pause, 
and  her  crew  and  passengers  appeared  grouped  on  her  deck, 
and  she  could  be  seen  hoisting  a  flag,  in  laonouT  oi  \^i^  tct^^ 
^iandard  tbatßoated  over  the  old  fortress.    Ye\,  aiio\\iet — ^«cA. 
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amid  the  faces  that  silently  tumed  to  shore,  M*Donnell  gazed 
with  a  beatingheart  to  try  if  he  coiüd  discover  the  face  of  his 
friend — of  the  brother  of  bis  Esther.  Even  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance  he  selected  one,  and  kept  his  eyes  riveted  upon  it ;  the 
vessel  hove  nearer  and  nearer — ^he  became  more  and  more 
certain ;  nearer  still — and  it  was  the  face  ofthat  Mend,  unseen 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  coming  to  bim,  over  the  ocean,  from 
a  buming  sun  and  a  stränge  people. 

The  fiSends  recognised  each  other  at  the  same  moment, 
and  together  waved  their  hats  to  each  other.  M'Donnell 
cheered;  even  Oliver  chimed  in;  the  people  around,  strangers 
as  they  were,  caught  up  the  joyous  shout ;  it  was  sent  back 
from  the  vessel,  now  just  at  anchor ;  there  was  a  bustle,  a 
confused  noise  of  voices,  and  a  crowding  around  the  pier; 
and,  in  another  moment,  the  friends  had  clasped  hands. 

After  a  necessary  pause,  the  party,  with  their  newly-found 
visitor,  hastened  to  seek  refreshment  in  the  only  inn,  or 
public,  the  town  afforded.  It  was  a  thatched  house,  con- 
taining,  for  the  purpose  of  sitting,  and  eating,  and  drinkingj 
of  all  comers,  but  one  large  apartment,  badly-ceiled,  earthen- 
floored,  white-washed,  and  with  three  or  four  deal  tables,  at 
each  side  of  the  fire-place,  or  at  its  different  ends,  flanked  by 
long  deal  forms. 

A  man  with  a  wooden  leg,  a  military  cocked  hat,  a  red 
coat,  and  his  remaining  leg  decked  out  with  a  clean  wljite 
stocking,  a  well-brushed  shoe,  and  a  bright  buckle,  first 
attempted,  as  master  of  the  house,  to  show  them  into  this 
room.  He  was  shoved  aside  by  a  fresh-faced,  portly  woman 
of  forty,  his  spouse,  who,  smoothing  down  her  apron, 
seemed  to  think  herseif  most  worthy  of  doing  the  honours  of 
her  tavem.  They  had  a  few  words,  indeed,  on  the  point, 
before  he  yielded,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  the  husband 
was  an  Englishman,  corrupted  by  the  Scottish  accent  around 
him,  and  the  wife  a  native  Irishwoman,  attempting  to  speak 
his  language;  but  at  last  her  emphatic — "  Yield,  Brass! — ^will 
ye  yield,  mon?*  quite  prevailed,  and  our  Mends  gained 
admission. 

All  the  tables,  with  one  exception,  were  filled  by  different 
companies.  At  the  one  end  of  the  room  sat  a  number  of 
peasantry,  some  of  those  we  have  already  seen  in  the  market- 
place,  coUected  in  twos  and  threes,  from  distant  parts  of  the 
surrounding  counties,  which  had  once  been  wholly  populated 
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bypeople  of  their  caste  and  religion.  At  the  other,  an  almost 
equal  number  of  townspeople,  manufacturers,  and  fishers  : 
round  the  table,  to  the  right  of  the  hearth,  were  half  a 
dozen  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  The  peasants  talked  loudly, 
in  Irish  j  the  townspeople  as  much,  but  in  a  lower  tone  ;  the 
soldiers  said  nothing.  But  all  were  employed  in  one  common 
öccupation — that  is,  the  drinking  of  strong  ale. 

Evelyn,  Edmund,  Oliver,  and  Con  M'Donnell,  took  posses- 
äon  of  the  spare  tables.  Such  a  dinner  as  the  house  could 
afford  was  laid  before  them ;  and  such  as  it  was,  aU  ate 
heartily.  It  was  removed,  and  replaced  by  good  liquor  of 
various  kinds  ;  and  Evelyn  and  Edmund  at  last  had  time  to 
ask  and  give  much  Information  about  home,  and  all  at  home. 
Both  then  wished  to  exchange  opinions  on  another  topic,  but 
their  Situation,  amongst  such  a  crowd  of  people,  and  finally, 
a  toast  proposed,  in  a  cup  of  ale,  by  one  of  the  peasants,  with 
its  consequences,  prevented  them. 

^*Rhia  Sharmus  AboT  cried  the  man,  rising  his  cup,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  whole  room.  None  but  his  own 
party  took  notice. 

"  King  Shamus  !"  repeated  another,  translating  his  friend's 
Ksh,  and  also  looking  round,  as  if  he  called  on  every  one  to 
pledge  him. 

"  King  James !"  said  the  soldiers,  quietly,  and  as  matter  of 
course. 

**  King  James  !"  echoed  the  townspeople,  whispering  some- 
thing, perhaps  an  addenda,  to  each  other ;  and,  "King  James  !" 
ow  party  also  repeated;  Oliver,  however,  moving  his  lips, 
cre  the  cup  touched  them,  and  looking  expressively  at  the 
natives  of  the  place. 

"  Fat  is  doing  hur  tamned  thief  at  ta  hearth  T  asked  the 
second  peasant  who  had  spoken,  "  will  hur  dhrink  nein  Ehia 
Shamus  r 

"  Yoursef  is  discoorsin'  mysef,"  answered  the  Whisperer, 
^ho,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  our  friends,  had  edged  himself, 
on  the  end  of  one  of  the  forms  occupied  by  the  soldiers,  near 
to  the  fire,  his  little  son  sittingat  his  feet ;  "  but  you  can  jest 
«pake  plainer,  in  the  English  or  the  Irish,  whichever  you 
like,  an'  then  we'll  know  what  is  it  you  mane." 

"  You  are  required,'*  said  Edmund,  wishing  to  anticipate  an 
angry  rejoinder  from  the  offended  linguist,  "  to  diink  Km^ 
James's  heaUh** 
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"  Avoch,  is  that  all  1  Musha,  here's  bis  health,  wid  a  hearf 
an*  a  half,  an'  good  loock  to  him ;  an'  more  loock  nor  some  that 
dhrank  it  afore  had  on  their  lips  or  in  their  hearts  for  him, 
maybe." 

"  Curp-arirdiuml  /"  cried  the  peasant,  appropriating  ihis 
inuendo,  "  fat  will  hur  say  T    He  rose  very  angrily. 

"  Asy  now,  a-vich !"  the  Whisperer  answered,  "  how  do  yoo 
know  I  was  spakin*  to  you,  at-aU-at-all  ?  Sure  there's  moie 
people  in  the  world  nor  yoursef,  an*  them  that*s  along  mi 
you ;  tho*  it*s  far  an*  near  a  body  might  thravel,  of  a  summert 
day,  an*  not  meet  sich  a  clane  set  o*  boys,  an*  you  at  thor 
head — Shordhurthy    He  nodded  smilingly,  and  again  dräDt 

"  Sha-dhurih  a-houchal,^^  replied  the  peasant,  others  joiniug 
him,  while  almost  all  held  out  their  pottle-pots  that  the 
Whisperer  might  drink  of  their  liquor.  No  ways  tardy  waa 
he  in  accepting  the  courtesy. 

"  Yon's  meaning  our  Company,**  observed  one  of  ihß 
townspeople,  aloud ;  "  and  he  mocks  us  before  the  Irish-folt" 

"  He  is  one  o'  them,  bis  ain  sei,**  said  Oliver. 

"Do  ye  Speer  ony  thing  at  us,  monf*  inquired  many 
voices. 

"  Shpeer  1  what  *ud  that  be,  genteels  f  *  said  the  Whisperer, 
smiling  simply,  as  they  scowled  at  him. 

"Have  you  meant  to  accuse  any  of  these  gentlemen  of 
hidden  disloyalty  to  King  James  f  Edmund  again  asked,  stiB 
for  peace  sake. 

"  Me  !  them  good  gintlemin !  Musha,  'ud  I  be  mad,  or 
cracked,  to  do  any  sich  thing  'i — Civil,  dacent  people,  like  *ein, 
that  minds  their  callin*,  an*  owes  no  iU-will  to  any  body.  My 
sarvice  to  you,  genteels  !** 

"  Aweel ;  health  til  you,  lad ;  and  what  for  no  taste  of  our 
int-stoup  T  they  answered. 

"  Never  a  know  myself  knows,  then  ;**  and,  dragging  his  31- 
framed  limbs  across  the  room,  he  took  a  long  draught  out  of 
the  projffered  pint. 

"  Hark  ye,  good  fellow  !**  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  intercept- 
ing  him  on  bis  return  to  the  ingle-comer,  "  hast  anything  to 
say  to  US  T 

"  To  be  sure  I  have,  then,  and  why  wouldn't  1 1  Hear^jT 
good  wishes  every  day  ye  get  up,  an*  my  blessin*  over  a» 
over,  on  the  sodgers  that  keeps  aU  in  pace  an*  quietness,  out 
o'  love  an!  üün*  for  King  Jamea — ^God  look  down  on  him  f*  ■ 
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"A  siimple-witted  fellow,"  said  the  soldier  to  his  compa- 
nions.  '*  Here,  then,  let's  be  friends,  man ;"  and  they,  too, 
shoved  him  a  cup  of  ale,  of  which  he  did  not  drink  sparingly. 
The  soldiers  then  calledtheir  reckoning,  paid  it,  and  went  away. 

**  Grood  loock  to  them,  I  say  agin,"  the  Whisperer  continued, 
as  he  resumed  his  seat,  "  for  it's  them  that  won't  let  poor 
bosthoons  like  us  have  it  all  our  own  way,"  glancing  at  the 
peasants,  while  he  looked  his  meaning  elsewhere. 

"  Fat  will  hur  mane,  now]'*  said  their  spokesman,  once  more 
lising  wrathf ully. 

**  Sure  you  knows,  whatever  a  poor  boy  like  me  manes,  he 
doesn't  mane  ye,"  winking  at  them.  They  broke  into  a  loud 
roar  of  assent,  and  some  rose  to  clasp  his  band,  and  give  him 
more  ale,  gratis. 

"  No  more  nor  the  genteels  foment  ye,"  he  went  on,  seeing 
the  other  table  look  threatening.  *f  Sure  none  o*  them  is  auld 
enough  to  remember  Black  Noll,  any  way,  that  came  to  kill 
US  all  for  the  risin'  we  had  out  o*  the  love  for  King  James's 
father.  An'  so,  none  o*  them  'ud  want  to  kill  us  all,  now,  over 
again,  for  likin*  his  father's  son/' 

I  remember  my  righteous  namesake,  weel,"  said  Oliver ; 
and  I  remember  other  things,  before  his  time  in  this  land. 
I  remember  the  Forty-one." 

"  Why,  then,  your  memory  is  nothin'  to  brag  of,  a-vich,** 
observed  the  Wlusperer,  still  simperingly. 

"And  our  forbears  remember  it  too,"  added  the  towns- 
people. 

"  That's  no  fault  o'  your  own,  genteels,"  he  replied. 

"  But  is  it  mine,  if  I  do  T  asked  Oliver. 

**Troth,  an  it's  yoursef  knows  that  best,  a-houchal  rmir 
chree  ;  sure  no  one  minds  what  a  poor  boy  like  me  says ;  one 
that  was  bumt  wid  the  frost,  the  last  hard  year,  an'  has  no 
sense.  Only — ^bad  loock,  seed,  breed,  an'  generation,  to  the 
bloody  dogs  o'  the  Forty-one." 

"  TTiou  hast  said  it,"  exclaimed  Oliver,  stemly,  and  half- 
unsheathing  a  horseman's  old  sword  as  he  rose.  The  towns- 
people  rose  with  him ;  and  the  peasants  started  up  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

"  Pullaloo  !"  cried  the  Whisperer,  the  only  unruffled  person 
in  Company,  "  do  you  ever  ax  yoursef  what  you're  goin'  to 
do,  aforehand  ]  A  word  in  your  ear,  gossip  ;"  Oliver  was  now 
near  enough  to  stoop  down,  stiU  o»  his  guard,  and  comi^ly 
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witli  this  invitation.  "  Jest  raison  a-bit,  an'  thry  in  your  own 
mind  what  bloody  dogs  I  mane  :"  the  rest  was  a  very  dose 
whisper. 

**  Say*st  thou  ?"  again  asked  Oliver. 

"Arrah,  to  be  sure  I  do,  There,  now,  sit  down  aeam 
wid  the  genteels ;  an',  stay — ^you  an'  mysef  didn't  dhrink  a 
drop  yet — here — taste  this.  Musha,  bad  end  to  it,  but  it's 
afbher  makin'  itsef  empty  !" 

"  Nathless  shalt  thou  drink  with  me,"  said  Oliver ;  and  he 
brought  from  the  table  his  own  liquor,  of  which  the  "Whisperer 
did  not  spare  a  mouthful. 

"  The  chield  can  whisper  to  a  purpose,"  resumed  some  of  the 
townspeople. 

**  Tlie  man  hath  spoken  words  of  piain  sense,"  said  Oliver, 
"  whilk  sufiiced  to  quiet  me.  He  hath  declared  that  he  meant, 
by  his  denouncing  of  the  bloody  dogs  of  the  Forty-one,  neither 
me,  nor  tliose  of  my  persuasion." 

"  Musha,  did  I,  gossip  T  resumed  the  "VMiisperer,  now  re- 
moved  from  the  hearth  to  a  seat  among  the  peasants ;  "  mayb6 
it's  jokin'  you'd  be ;  or  maybe  it's  the  bumin'  I  got  in  theffost 
that  bid  me  say  it.  An'  maybe,  agin,  it's  the  same  thing  bid? 
me  say  now — ill-end,  kith  and  kin,  root  an'  branch,  to  th« 
murtherin'  villains  of  the  Gobbins  Heughs." 

"  Ha  !"  cried  Oliver,  starting  to  his  feet,  fuUy  unsheathing 
his  sword,  and  aiming  a  furious  slash  at  the  Whisperer.    One 
of  the  peasants  took  it  on  a  half-pike,  and  all  sprang  up,  "witb 
other  half-pikes,  or  rüde  skeins,  in  their  hands.     At  the  ßaine 
moment,  the  townspeople  rushed  to  support  NoU,  some  of 
them  showing  pistols,  hitherto  concealed,  some  seizing  the 
pewter  vessels.     A  man  of  a  superior  air  to  the  rest,  whoitt 
our  party  did  not  before  notice,  but  whom  Edmund  recognised 
as  the  person  that  spoke  to  him  in  the  street,  after  the  friai's 
sermon,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  also  presentingapistol, 
cried — 

"  Down  with  the  cruel  Papists  !  down  with  them  !"  Jurt 
then  the  door  flew  open,  and  in  ran,  followed  by  the  host  and 
hostess,  Friar  O'Haggerty  himself.  He,  too,  drawing  to 
sword,  assumed  command  of  the  peasants,  encouraging  thenl 
with — 

"  Defend  yourselves,  Catholics,  against  the  cruel  heretics  f 

"  Peace  !  peace  !"  cried  the  landlord  and  landlady. 

"  Peace  !  peace !"  echöed  Edmund  and  Evelyn. 
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The  dumb  man  bounded  at  Oliver's  throat,  like  a  mastiff, 
instantly  got  him  down,  and  wrenched  the  sword  from  bis 
band.  Yet  other  weapons  clashed,  and  more  than  one  shot 
was  fired,  when  two  new  peacemakers  entered ;  one,  old 
Priest  M*Donnell,  of  Cushindoll,  another  a  tall,  spare  man,  of 
Tay  primitive  dress,  manner,  and  appearance.  The  former, 
ßhaking  more  violently  than  ever,  seized  O'Haggerty's  hands — 
he  could  reach  no  higher ;  the  other  confronted  the  leader  of 
the  townspeople. 

"  I  entreat — ^I  command  you,  sir !"  cried  the  old  priest ; 
"obey  me,  as  you  are  bound  to  do — sheath  your  sword." 
Then  addressing  the  peasants  in  Irish,  he  similarly  exhorted 
and  commanded  them. 

"Art  thou  a  Christian  1"  demanded  the  second  peacemaker 
of  the  other  leader — "  dost  thou  believe  in  the  word  as  the 
message  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all  1  and  yet  wilt  thou 
wge  on  these  poor  sinfiil  people  to  do  murder  V 

"  Peace,  I  say !  in  the  name  of  the  God,  peace  !"  resumed 
Priest  M^Donnell — "  and  if  the  speaking  of  that  name  brings 
HO  reason  to  thy  mind — ^tremble,  man,  tremble  !" 

While  these  ejfforts  were  made,  the  other  unembroiled 

persons  of  the  Company  were  not  idle ;  and  in  a  short  time 

hostilities  really  ceased  :  the  only  persons  who  kept  up  a  skir- 

Diish  being  the  landlord  and  landlady ;  but  as  it  was  between 

themselves,  it  seemed  of  little  moment,  except  for  our  notice. 

Protestant  and  Catholic  as  they  were,  their  endeavours  to 

Diake  peace  consisted  in  rather  violent  assaults  upon  the  parties 

they  Hked  least  in  the  room ;  and  this  soon  bringing  them 

iö  contact,  ended  in  an  assault  upon  each  other.    So  that,  when 

every  one  eise  was  quiet,  they  were  found  scrambling  in  a 

remote  and  clear  comer ;  the  hostess,  as  was,  indeed,  usually 

the  case  in  such  domestic  accidents,  having  got  her  good  man 

)n  his  back,  by  tugging  the  wooden  leg  from  under  him ;  and 

ihe  now  held  it  tight,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  bis  body,  as 

he  asked — "  Wull  ye  yield,  Brass  T 

**  No,  by  G — ;  I'U  doy  mon-Hke,"  he  answered. 

Her  eyes  flashed,  and  her  face  reddened  with  some  hideous 

esolve,  as  she  put  both  hands  to  the  wooden  stump  ;  but  ere 

he  could  carry  anything  into  efFect,  Edmund  ran  to  her ;  and 

inally,  Con  M*Donnell  whipt  her  up  in  bis  arms,  carried  her 

ut  of  the  room,  and  retumed  with  a  key  in  bis  band,  which 

le  presented  to  the  landlord.    At  the  repeated  exhortations 
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of  Fatlier  M'Donnell,  the  peasants  retired ;  after  them,  nnder  ■ 
guidance  of  the  tall,  spare  man,  the  townspeople.  But  wluBi 
the  room  was  so  far  cleared,  the  old  priest  was  seen  to  gazein 
constemation  at  the  causer  of  the  whole  disturbance — ^thu 
Whisperer,  who  stood  sheltered,  by  the  projection  of  the 
chimney,  from  all  härm,  his  Httle  boy  held  in  his  arms,  and 
simpering,  like  a  fiend,  amid  the  not  he  had  called  up. 

"  Sirs  !"  cried  the  old  man,  continuing  his  agitated  lock— 
"  see  ye  that  1 — do  spectres  truly  come  amongst  us  T 

"You  gaze  but  at  flesh  and  blood,  sir,"  said  Edmund— 
"  we  know  this  man." 

"  Threu  enough,"  said  the  Whisperer. 

"It*s  yourself,  then,  Eory-na-chopple^'  continued  the  priest 

"  Every  inch  o'  me,  plase  your  reverance." 

All,  except  Evelyn,  who  had  not  heard  of  him,  started  afc 
the  announcement  of  this  famous  Rapparee. 

"  Good  sirs  !"  continued  the  old  man,  "  as  I  am  to  be 
judged,  I  confessed  that  fellow  at  the  gallows'-foot,  and  saw 
him  swinging  on  it.     Look  at  the  twist  in  his  neck  1" 

"  ril  never  deny  their  threatenin'  the  life  of  an  innocent 
poor  boy,"  said  Eory,  "  that,  afther  all,  the  Lord  wouldn't  let 
'em  take — for  a  raison  I  knows.     For  when  they  cut  n» 
down,  an'  giV  the  corpse  to  my  people,  the  life  was  still  wid 
me,  an'  I  was  soon  brought  to ;  barrin'  this  same  crooked 
tum  in  the  neck,  that  your  reverance  spakes  of,   an*  that 
didn't  hurt  the  bone,  tho'  they  thried  their  best.     An'  it's  as 
far  from  me  to  deny  the  good  confessin'  your  reverance  gavB 
me ;  the  best  I  ever  got  in  my  born  days,  anyhow,  an'  all 
for  nothin'.    God  reward  them  that  threw  it  in  my  way  !  it's 
all  the  harum  I  wish  'em.     So  your  reverance  sees  it  done  me 
good.    An'  more  nor  that,  sure  ;  consitherin'  the  mighty  holy 
Efe  I  lade  ever  sence ;  an  am  larnin'  my  poor  dawny  cratuw 
of  a  child,  here  ;  poor  Cahier — ^Eory's  own  darlin'." 

"  Well  I  know  the  life  you  lead,  and  are  bringing  him  up 
to,  wretched  man,"  resumed  Father  JV^Donnell.  "  Your  feelings 
at  the  gallows'-tree  assure  me  of  that :  if,  indeed,  he  is  your 
own  child,  and  not  one  of  your  'prentices." 

"My  own  he  is,  your  reverance,  to  the  backbone;  an*, 
plase  God  he  lives,  'ill  show  it,  too  :  won't  you,  Cahier, 
archorrormorchreef^  Cahier  lefb  his  well-known  life  to  answer. 

"Sirs,"  continued  the  priest,  "this  limb  of  Satan  never 
has  less   than  four  'prentices  regularly  articled  to  him,  ab 
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Ittge  fees,  and  sent  all  the  ways  from  Kerry,  to  leam  bis 
taaäe  of  decoying  horses,  young  and  old,  handled  or  not  han- 
;  dled,  that  he  got,  they  say,  from  a  witch  in  the  county  of 
Uonaghan,  and  that  brought  his  neck  into  the  halter  only  a 
nonth  since." 

"There's  no  great  spishoge*  on  your  reverance  to  say  the 
Kke,  savin'  your  reverance's  presence ;  only  from  the  father 
»fore  me,  that  got  it  from  the  lame  throoper,  whoever  he 
war,  as  all  the  world  knows.  Never  a  one  o'  the  bastes 
mysef  was  thinkin'  of,  that  same  time,  when  they  thought  to 
proye  it  agin  me ;  bud,  just  goin'  the  road,  they  follied  me 
oat  o'  the  gap.  How  can  a  poor  boy  help  *em,  if  they  loves 
an'  likes  me  V 

"Where  is  my  colt,  you  scoundrelT*  now  cried  Edmund 
at  his  aar,  while  he  seized  Rory  by  the  crooked  neck — "  where 
18  the  colt  you  stole  out  of  my  father's  field  last  night  1  Teil 
nie,  this  moment,  where  I  am  to  get  hmi,  or  I  will  bind  you, 
hand  and  foot,  and  send  you  to  the  mayor  of  Carrickfergus." 
"  Bind  poor  Eory  away,  plase  your  honour,  if  you  Hke  it," 
the  man  answered,  meekly ;  "  bud,  when  that's  done,  will  it 
niake  me  know  anything  o'  the  coult,  or  lam  you  where  to 
findhimr 

"  The  thief  speaks  sense  in  this,"  said  the  clergyman,  draw- 
ing  Edmund  aside.     "  Depend  upon  it,  he  has  so  taken  his 
Dieasures,  that  the  robbery  cannot  be  proved  against  him. 
As  to  getting  your  colt  without   speaking  him  fair,  it   is 
iDipossible;    heaven  knows  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom 
tkepoor  animal  is.     He  has  own  relations,  receivers,  and 
agents,  in  Upper  Ossory,  Leitrim,  Monaghan,  and  Derry, 
fedes  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     Let 
öle  try  to  manage  the  rogue. — ^Eory-na-chopple,"  retuming  to 
lüm,  "  you  know  that  by  sending  word  you  are  ahve  in  Car- 
rickfergus, to-night,  we  can  get  you  hanged  over  again  to- 
Diorrow  morning.    Teil  Master  M^Donnell  how  and  where  to 
recover  his  colt,  and  you  may  go  your  ways,  and  take  your 
own  time  and  road,  and,  mayhap,  find  both  short  enough." 

"  Cead  mille  beachics  lath,f  your  reverence  ;  bud  what  does 

30or  Rory  know  about  it,  at-all-at-all  ?    May  I  never  see  glory, 

10  more  nor  the  child  in  my  arms  this  holy  an'  blessed  time." 

"  And  that's  just  as  much  as  will  serve,  mayhap,"  said  the 

lergyman. 

•  Witchcraft        t  Hundred  thousand  thanks. 
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"  Bud  I  have  gossips,  an*  I  have  friends,  an*  people,  over- 
an-hether,  that  wishes  me  well,  becase  they  have  pity  on  their 
hearts  for  a  poor  boy  like  me ;  an*  Pll  teil  you  what  1*11  do» 
ril  spake  to  them  afore  I  go  to  sleep.  An'  if  Neddy  M'Daniel 
rides  out  in  a  shower  to-morrow,  he*ll  find  himself  on  his 
coult*s  back  in  the  tumin*  of  a  band.  If  this  doesn*t  come  to 
pass,  may  the  soggarth  be  miles  away  when  Tm  hanged  the 
next  time  !  K  you  howld  me  here,  the  never  a  coult  you'U 
ever  see.** 

"  And  why  in  a  shower  T  asked  Edmund. 

"  That's  the  little  bit  of  a  sacret  that*s  in  it,**  Eory  replied, 
smiling  very  graciously,  as  if  to  say,  **  sure  you  can*t  be  angry 
wid  a  body  for  that ;"  and  vague  and  nonsensical  as  was  this 
promise,  the  parties  thought  it  best  to  put  up  with  it. 

"An*  now  I  may  jest  go,  an*  thry  my  endayvours?**  he 
resumed ;  and  having  got  an  assent — "  well,  a  good  night, 
an*  my  blessin*  on  all  the  genteels  o*  the  Company,  an'  on  all 
in  the  house,  this  night,  I  pray  Gor,**  Eory  said  in  conclusion, 
as  he  shuffled  through  the  door. 


CHAPTEE    X. 

When  Eory-na-chopple  had  shuffled  away,  our  friends  re- 
sumed the  seats  they  had  first  occupied.  They  saw  that 
Father  O'Haggerty,  the  friar,  was  placed,  in  sullen  mood, 
at  the  now  empty  table,  round  which  the  peasants  had  been 
gathered,  and  that  the  stranger,  the  encourager  and  director 
of  the  townspeople,  was  seated  at  that  his  adherents  had 
occupied.  Tlus  man's  head  rested  on  his  band,  while  his|defiant 
eyes  closely  and  deliberately  scanned  the  remaining  Company. 

"Is  it  to  witness  such  scenes  as  these  enacted  here  to- 
night,**  Said  Evelyn,  aloud,  addressing  his  feiend,  "that  I 
have  retumed  to  my  native  country  ]** 

"  Alas  !  it  is,  Evelyn,"  Edmund  replied ;  "  and  I  fear  me 
much  what  we  have  seen  is  but  indicative  of  events  even 
more  serious  and  more  painfiil." 

"We  surmise  that  both  the  young  men  inay  have,  at  the 
same  moment,  feit  somewhat  like  a  foreboding  that  their  re- 
lations  to  -each  other  might  be  affected  by  the  disruption  of 
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Übe  tiiiies — ^by  the  disseverance  of  parties,  so  evident  from 
ifhat  they  liad  just  been,  to  a  degree,  participators  in. 

"Such  encounters  must  take  place,  said  the  Mar,  Father 
ffHaggerty;  "and  they  must  take  place  on  a  wider  field, 
md  more  to  the  purpose,  ere  there  is  peace  to  the  land. 
Peace  to  the  land  can  be  had  only  by  struggling  boldly 

He  was  not  yet  calmed  down  :  he  spoke  in  a  hasty,  impe- 
taous  manner,  while  his  flashing  eye  fixed  on  the  stranger,  who 
was  seated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  apartment. 

"I  am  of  accord  with  the  Mar,"  the  stranger  said  in  reply. 
He  uttered  his  words  slowly  and  emphaticaUy,  while  he 
retumed  the  first  speaker's  hasty  glance  with  an  unflinchiag 
look  of  resolute  defiance. 

"  You  lefb  but  little  sign  of  quiet  belund  you  in  England," 
Edmund  M'DonneU  resumed,  again  addressing  Evelyn. 
"They  teU  me  that  the  King's  acts  of  absolute  authority  are 
lousing  his  English  subjects  against  him." 

"And  justly  rousing  the  people  of  England,"  the  stranger 
Miterrapted,  speaking,  as  before,  slowly,  and,  although  in  a 
subdued  tone,  every  word  heard  distinctly  by  all  present. 

"Seven  reverend  Bishops  of  the  Church  imprisoned,"  he 
Said. 

"Justly  imprisoned,"  expostulated  Father  O'Haggerty, 
*Jas  the  abettors,  in  the  King*s  teeth,  of  a  foul-mouthed 
libeller  and  preacher  of  sedition — a,  preacher  of  treason 
against  his  Sacred  Majesty." 

The  stranger  sat  up  more  erectly  than  he  had  done ;  he 
laised  his  hitherto  subdued  voice  to  a  lofby  pitch ;  he  waved 
bis  hand  before  his  face  with  a  wide  peremptory  sweep,  as  if 
he  would  dash  aside,  authoritatively,  the  interruption  that 
had  been  ojffered  to  him,  and  he  contiaued  to  speak  : 

"A  member  of  parliament  arrested  for  usiag  his  time- 
sacred  and  constitutional  privilege ! — ^An  attack  on  the 
»Ueges  to  force  in  Popish  members  ! — As  if  it  were  the 
irbitrary  domineering  Grand  Turk  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
3ritain  !" 
"  Papists  were  the  founders  of  the  coUeges,  and  not — ^" 
Another  impatient  wave  of  the  arm,  and  the  stranger  con- 

inued: 

"  Papists  placed  on  the  bench  of  justice — ^Papists  seated  at 
»he  cooncil-board  ;  nay,  a  known  Jesuit,  James's  confidential 
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adviser,  there !  A  Popish  nuncio,  forsooth,  imdisgoisedly' 
acknowledged,  which  is  treason  by  the  law !  An  ambassador 
8ent  to  confer  with  the  Pope  of  Eome — ^at  the  very  fountain- 
head  of  Papistry !  The  superstition  of  the  mass  openly  pep- 
mitted! — ^the  Protestant  charters  throughont  the  kiii^iaom. 
withdrawn,  to  open  a  way  for  the  entry  of  Papists — " 

The  Speaker  paused  an  instant. 

"All  that  you  have  urged  tends  but  to  show  that  Ühe 
King  is  naturally  desirous  to  give  to  bis  Eoman  Gatholie 
subjects  a  share  of  the  Privileges  hitherto  appropriatod 
exclusiveiy  by  others  of  a  different  creed." 

Edmund  M'Donnell  put  forward  bis  opinion  somewhat 
warmly. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  Papists  are  unfitted  to  be 
allowed  the  exercise  of  civil  power — ^unfitted,  I  say,  they  aie ; 
subservient  slaves,  as  they  be,  to  the  domineering  infibeiioe 
of  their  Church.  It  is  not  the  toleration  of  Papists  that  is 
sought ;  it  is  the  domination  of  exclusive  power  in  their- 
hands  that  is  contemplated,  and  the  total  exclusion  of  Pro- 
testants !" 

"  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  inference,"  Evelyn  remarked. 

"There  are  those  who  say,"  Edmund  M*Donnell  spoke, 
"  that  the  Opposition  given  to  our  King  is  but  a  pretext,  and 
that  there  is  treachery  to  the  Sovereign  at  the  bottom." 

"  They  were  not  Papists  who  brought  bis  martyred  fethör 
to  the  block,"  Father  O'Haggerty  cuttingly  remarked. 

"  The  righteous  taking  of  the  life  of  that  man,  Charles, 
they  never  got  the  grace  to  do,"  interrupted  Oliver. 

The  mettle  of  the  old  Cromwellian  was  aroused  by  the  last 
remark. 

"The  mind  of  James" — ^the  stranger  addressed  bis  renewed 
Speech  to  Evelyn,  not  noticing  either  Edmund  M*Donnell  or 
tiie  Mar — "  the  mind  of  James  is  scarce  of  capacity  to  com- 
prehend  the  tendency  of  bis  outrages  against  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  there  are  those  about  him — ^those  priests  and 
Jesuits — ^who  know  how  to  direct  the  arbitrary  index  of  thß 
sceptre." 

"  I  do  beiieve  as  much,"  replied  Evelyn ;  "  and — ^" 

"What  is  it  you  beiieve  ]"  Edmimd  questioned,  with 
8ome  fire. 

The  stranger  supplied  the  answer  to  the  query :  "The 
reverend  friar  yonder  can  satisfy  you,  if  he  will,  young  sir." 
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"Mayhap  he  can,"  Father  O'Haggerty  broke  in.  **But 
leverend  Mars  do  not  teil  all  they  Imow  to  all  tliat  question 
them.  Mayhap  the  reverend  friar  could  teil  of  the  promptings  of 
Bamet  at  the  Hague."  The  stranger  started  as  if  the  tlmist 
vere  a  home  one.  "  Hah !  and  mayhap  the  reverend  Mar 
ooTÜd  teil  of  the  incendiary  proceecfings  of  George  Walker 
through  these  northem  counties." 

"Talk  not  of  men  too  much  above  you  to  Warrant  you  in 
meddling  with  their  actions,  irreverent  Mar !  As  to  George 
Walker,  slander  him  not  by  foul  words,  until  you  believe  you 
dare  do  so  to  his  face." 

"Is  the  traitor  known  to  you  ?" 

"  I  will  not  answer  yea  or  nay." 

"Khe  be  of  your  acquaintance,  bear  to  him  this  greeting : 
That,  until  I  do  meet  him,  face  to  face,  I  will,  in  the  plainest 
words  I  can  select,  denounce  him  as  the  Propagandist  of 
treason — ^as  a  traitor  to  his  King !" 

"To  his  front  you  would  not  repeat  your  bold  words." 
The  stranger  stood  up,  no  longer  calm  as  he  had  been.  **  If 
to  his  front,  you  so  spoke,  he  would  retort,  and  teil  you 
that  your  tongue  uttered  words  of  faJsehood ;  he  would  teil 
you  that  you  were  knave  and  traitor,  and  not  he !" 

"  Let  him  but  stand  in  your  place,  and  I  will  reiterate  my 
Charge !" 

Con  M'Donnell  had  been  closely  inspecting  the  stranger 
for  some  time ;  he  had,  perhaps,  caught  a  glimpse  of  bis 
^derdress.  He  now  sprang  forward,  threw  aside  the  dis- 
guising  horseman's  cloak,  and  the  attire  of  a  Protestant 
dergyman  was  visible,  over  which  a  rusty  back  and  breast- 
piece  were  to  be  seen.  Scarce  noticing  the  act  of  the  impe- 
tuous  Con  M'Donnell,  the  stranger  advanced  with  deliberate, 
i^olnte  Step  to  the  centre  of  the  apartment. 

"Come  forward,  and  stand  before  me,  friar!"  he  said ; 
**  look  on  me,  and  you  look  on  George  Walker  !" 
Father  O'Haggerty  sprang  to  the  invited  presence. 
"I  repeat  my  accusation  !"  he  proclaimed  aloud.     "You, 
George  Walker,  are  a  propagator  of  sedition — a  traitor  to 
your  anointed  King !" 

While  he  spoke,  he  drew  forth  from  its  iron  scabbard  the 
onclerical  appendage  at  his  side. 

"  Even  though  thou  art  a  prelatic  preacher,  and  aJthough 
[  deny  your  doctrine,  take  this  blade  that  has  not  been 
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unfamiliar  with  malignant  blood."  Oliver  Whittle  wrencked 
his  weapon  from  its  sheath,  and  thrust  it  into  GeoigD 
Walker's  band. 

The  two  clerical  opponents  cut  at  each  other,  and  thor 
swords  clashed ;  but  before  tbey  could  foUow  up  tbeir  boetib 
purpose,  Evelyn  and  Edmund  M^Donnell,  wbo  hadbeenin- 
active  from  surprise,  rusbed  between  the  combatants. 

"Forbear  !  forbear  !"  cried  the  old  Priest  M'Donnell,  id- 
dressing  Father  O'Haggerty.  "Strike  not  with  the  sword, 
man  ! — ^the  sword  is  not  your  weapon !  You  have  be« 
commissioned  as  a  messenger  of  peace  and  good  will!  Isft 
thus  you  discharge  your  mission  V^ 

"  Friar  !"  said  George  Walker,  "  we  shall  meet  again." 
"  When  I  will  repeat  my  words,  and  make  them  good—" 
"  Raise  not  your  weapon  ! — ^you  are  under  my  control,  ini 
I  forbid  it,"  the  old  priest  again  addressed  the  friaj. 
"  There  shall  be  no  such  scandal,"  said  Evelyn. 
"There  shall  not  be,"  was  Edmund  M'Donnell's  assent 
"  It  is  the  Lord's  quarrel,  and  it  must  go  forward." 

Oliver  Whittle  vociferated.  Con  M'Donnell  pounced  ai» 
once  on  the  old  trooper,  whirled  him  to  one  side,  and 
threatened  him  ominously. 

"I  will  not  proceed  farther  with  the  business  for  tte 
präsent,"  George  Walker  said.     "  But  a  time  will  come." 

"  Of  a  surety  a  time  will  come !"  Father  O'Haggerty  W" 
plied. 

"  Then,  friend,  we  will  cross  our  swords  peaceably  for  tte 
present." 

"Peaceably,  you  say?"  questioned  Evelyn  of  the  fiwfc 
Speaker. 

"  Peaceably,  for  the  present,"  he  was  answered. 
He  put  the  same  query  to  Father  O'Haggerty,  and  T^ 
ceived  a  like  reply. 
The  swords  of  the  two  clergjrmen  crossed. 
**  Now  pledge  me.  Mar." 

George  Walker   uttered  his  challenge   measuredly  and 
coolly :  "I  swear  to  meet  you,  and  soon,  where  we  shall  hate 
clear  ground  to  decide  who  is  knave  and  traitor." 
"  I  swear — "  answered  the  friar. 
"  Blaspheme  not !"  urged  the  old  priest 
"I  swear,"  repeated  Father  O'Haggerty,  "to  seek  foryeiif 
and  soon,  when,  with  Heaven's  aid,  I  will  uphold  my  worda* 
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"Then,  good  night,"  Georg©  Walker  said,  wliile  he  re- 
omed  his  sword  to  Oliver  Whittle,  and  deliberately  withdrew. 
Seed  from  an  equal  sample,  sown  at  the  same  time  in  a 
Bmilar  soil,  will  simultaneously  spring  up ;  and  our  friends, 
Edmund  M*Donnell  and  Edward^  Evelyn,  as  they  bade  fare- 
▼ell  for  the  night,  had  sonle  slight  doubt,  equally  feit,  thsA 
Mr  hand-grasp  was  not  as  axdent  as  in  the  moming. 

Edmund  and  Father  O'Haggerty  were  the  last  to  retire 
fiom  the  room. 

"I  am  rejoiced  that  I  have  met  you,  Edmund  M'Donnell," 
Said  the  hmr. 
"How,  sir !    You  know  me,  then  ?" 
"Iknow  you  well,  and  for  some  time  have  been  desirous 
to  commune  with  you.    The  time  is  come,  young  man,  when 
wery  trae  believer  of  the  holy  Eoman  Catholic  faith  should 
gird  himself,  and  take  the  field  as  the  champion  of  his  reli- 
gion.    It  is  imperative  on  such  as  yoü  to  be  ii^  the  van — " 
"I  do  not  distinctly  comprehend  you,  sir." 
"Other  thoughts  have,  as  I  can  leam,  kept  you  from  a 
consideration  of  mor©  momentous  affah^.    Even  so,  you 
CMmot  be  Ignorant  of  the  hypocritical  and  fierce  Opposition 
given  by  our  enemies — aye,  by  the  dire  enemies  of  our  reli- 
gion,  and  by  the  traitorous  enemies  of  our  sacred  King — to 
tts  and  to  him.     To  us,  because  they  would  exterminate  us ; 
to  him,  because  he  woüld  tolerate  us— because  he  would  even 
partially  alleviate  the  persecution  we  have  so  long  endured ! 
Aro  you  Ignorant,  young  Edmund  M'Donnell,  that  machina- 
tions  are  progressing  to  deprive  oür  King  of  his  throne  and 
<tf  his  life]    That  he  being  murdered,  as  his  father  was,  w© 
Diay  be  once  again  the  victims  of  a  renewed  persecution,  the 
present  trampUng  under  foot  exceeding,  in  rampant  violence, 
*D  that  has  gone  before.     The  life  and  throne  of  King  James 
assailed,  that  we,  Eoman  Catholics,  may  be  devoted  to  utter 
destruction — ^to  annihilation  I" 

"  Eeverend  father,  the  violence  and  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings  of  King  James,  were  they  even  perpetrated  for  the 
pnrpose  of  giving  equal  rights  to  us,  as  to  his  other  subjects, 
almost  justify  the  excuse  of  Opposition  to  his  authority." 

"How,  young  sirl  Beware  how  you  use  such  words  as 
hese !" 

"  Why  should  I  not  use  them  ?  Are  they  not  the  piain 
ruth,  your  reverence  V* 

E 
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Edmund  spoke  excitedly;  his  presentiment  was  gaimng 
strength  that  his  proepect  of  happiness  was  jeopardised  by 
the  impending  storm-K^loud.  His  selfislmess  was,  in  fiu% 
antagonistic  to  the  impulse  that  urged  him  to  take  his  plaoe 
in  defenc^  of  his  creed,  which  he  feared  was  to  be  in  oppoei- 
tion  to  her  he  loved.  In  this  irritated  humour  he  contmuad. 
to  speak: 

"  In  the  presenqe  of  those  who  have  just  lefb  us,  reveread 
SIT,  I  did  not  care  to  utter  my  füll  thoughts,  seeing  that  thery 
are  not  of  our  persuasion.  To  you,  sir,  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  the  King  seems  to  be  infatuated — ^frantic  in  hiB 
proceedings — ^utterly  unworthy  of  our  support  er  of  our 
gratitude !" 

**  Young  man  !— young  man  !— " 

"  Nay,  reverend  father,  I  wiU  say  jny  mind,     I  have  heard 
King  James's  arbitrary  conduct  spoken  of  by  men  of  zeal  tat 
cur  religion,  and  men  pf  wisdom ;  and,  although  youn^  I 
have  given  more  consideration  to  the  subject  than  you  mayt 
belike,  give  me  credit  for.     His  acts  are  those  of  a  demented 
man.     He  Stands  almost  singly ;  even  his  army  has  dedaied 
against  him  !    With  his  single  arm  he  seems  to  suppose  that 
he  can  stem  the  torrent  he  has  set  loose.     He  has  levelled 
the  sluices  that  banked  in  the  passions  and  the  headlong  pra- 
judices  of  a  nation.     He,  and  those  he,  as  I  believe  sinc^omyt 
professes  to  befti^nd,  will  be  swept  away  by  the  torrent  be 
has  let  loose !" 

"  I  have,  in  silence,  Jieard  you  speaking  treason ;  enoun- 
cing  doctrmes  befitting  the  ejcterminators  of  your  faith,  bat 
not  to  be  tolerated  as  Coming  from  your  lips.  But,  in 
charity,  I  jnafce  excuses  for  ypur  youth ;  the  more  so,  becanBB 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  you  are  biassed  by  a  camal  devotioiif 
which  makes  you  heedl^ss  of  the  interests  of  your  religian,  (ff 
the  clauns  of  your  Qountyy." 

"  I  request  an  explanation,"  Edmund  said,  with  a  haaghty 
flush. 

"  Are  not  your  attachments,  and  with  your  attachments 
your  duty  to  your  King  and  country,  bestowed  on  a  scoffer 
against  your  faith,  and  an  enemy  of  your  rightful  monarcht" 

"  Part  of  your  query,  reverend  sir,  I  will  answer  with  a 
yea.  I  do  love — ^and,  with  Heaven's  benison,  I  wiU  weA— fl 
lady  worthy  of  my  love — ^my  good  father  and  my  own  pastor 
oonsenting  to  the  ni^tials.     Your  inference  I  deny.      Nor 
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does  it  appear  to  me,  that  you  are  privileged  to  busy  your- 
sdf  with  my  private  concems,  in  no  way  germain  to  the 
topics  we  have  discoursed  on." 

"Bude  boy  1  your  words  are  ojffensive ! — ^fit  recompense  for 
my  anxiety  to  serve  you  1  Attend  to  me,  notwithstanding ! 
linterdict  your  espousal  with  one  who  will  influence  you  to — ^" 
"Hold  you  there,  reverend  father  !  Prockiming  myself  a 
dßvoted  adherent  to  my  creed" — ^he  looked  upward,  and 
■ttrked  bis  forehead  with  the  symbol  of  the*  cross — "  there 
Aall  be  no  interference  by  you,  or  by  any  other,  in  the  dis- 
posal  of  my  afifections  !" 

"Por  the  gratification  of  your  camal  wishes,  will  you  enter 
into  an  alliance  of  kindred  with  your  banded  enemies — ^the 
8wom  enemies  of  the  Church  to  which  you  profusa  member- 
dup?  Will  you  take  to  your  bosom  the  sistei:  of  one  of 
mse  engaged  in  active  preparation  to  dethrone,  and,  I  be- 
üöve  me,  to  slay  your  Sovereign — ^at  the  same  time  that  they 
4öd  the  blood  of  your  kith  and  kin-^-of  all  who  ding  to  the 
fittth  of  their  fathers  r' 

"I  reject  the  belief,"  intemipted  Edmund  M'Donnell, 
"that  a  project  to  dethrone  the  King  is  entertained :  idle 
•öd  vulgär  rumour  this  is,  propagated  by  those  whose  angle 
^  fop  troubled  waters.  As  to  the  possibility  of  my  friend, 
Edward  Evelyn,  having  knowledge  of  the  one  intent  or  the 
öther— had  any  but  a  clergyman  so  dared  to  insiauate,  he 
diould  account  to  me  for  it  on  the  spot !" 

"If,  on  the  morrow,  you  should  leam  that  the  friend  you 
*>  uphold  is  pledged  to  support  a  contemplated  Usurpation — 
äie  pledge  given  to  that  dire  incendiary,  George  Walker, 
^hose  spirit  and  whose  views  you  have  this  night  seen  and 
Wd— *• 
"I  can  only  answer — ^Impossible  !" 
"But,  were  this  found  to  be  the  truth  1" 
"Then,"  answered  Edmund,  after  an  agitated  pause,  "I 
Vould  regard  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  friend." 
"  Could  he  be  your  friend  following  the  discovery  ]" 
Quick  as  thought,  and  thought  is  instantaneous,  Edmund 
understood  that  the  suppositious  case  put  to  him  iavolved 
deception  towards  himself,  by  Evelyn,  and  at  the  same  time 
treachery  to  his  sister.     It  was  a  bitter  conviction. 

"The  devil  my  friend  as  soon  !"  heexclaimed,  impetuously. 
"  But  this  is  no  more  than  fancy — an  unsubstantial  dreaml"    . 
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"  You  may  so  call  it.  But  suppose,  in  addition,  that  thjw 
friend  had  a  sister  who  was  in  his  confidencel  Nay,  w'O 
now  chaUenge  me  with  your  looks  too  boldly,  youth !  xTe 
shall  have  no  farther  question  on  this  point.  When  yoa  söö 
your  King — ^" 

"  Should  I  see  him  the  victim  of  his  own  folly,  I  will  not 
draw  sword  in  his  cause." 

"  In  whose  cause,  then,  will  you  unsheath  it  ?" 

Edmund  was  silent. 

"  I  expected  this  wavering  on  a  point  you  have  not  oonsi- 
dered  closely.  Look  at  the  case  boldly  and  manAilly,  and  as 
a  Christian  of  the  old  faith.  Your  sword  cannot  remain  in 
dastardly  repose  within  its  scabbard,  when  every  gallaat 
blade  is  out  and  doing — while  the  sword  of  friends  and  fbes 
are  flashing !"       s 

"  Oh !"  cried  the  young  man,  much  agitated,  "  must  it, 
indeed,  come  to  this  1 — ^must  there  be  no  *  peace  on  earth  to 
men  of  good  will '?  Why  wiU^the  name  of  religion  be  still 
profaned  as  the  encourager  of  deadly  hatred  f 

He  looked  despondingly  at  Father  O'Haggerty,  as  the 
apprehension  of  danger  to  his  aflFections  flashed  afresh  beforö 
his  mental  vision. 

"  Create  Systems  to  your  fancy.     But  what  are  you  to  do  ?" 

"  This,  I  see,  I  must  do.  In  defence  of  a  violated  throne 
— of  a  Sovereign  wronged  and  outraged — if  this  should  be— 
I — ,  In  fact,  it  is  evident — ^it  is  inevitable — ^that  we,  WA 
Catholics,  must  act  as  we  have  before  acted,  and  suffer,  a« 
we  have  ever  suffered,  in  a  contest  not  of  our  maldng.  I  see 
it  must  be  so.  I  see  that  our  ill-fated  land  will  be  on« 
agaiQ  selected  as  the  arena  for  a  struggle  between  an  En^iflh 
monarch  and  his  English  subjects.  In  the  end,  whichever  it* 
uppermost,  or  whichever  is  prostrate,  we  shall  have  to  betf 
the  hardest  blows.  And,  finally,  we  shall  be  the  sufferers» 
unthanked  by  either." 

"  I  interpret  your  words  to  mean  that  you  will  be  in 

readiness  for  the  day  of  struggle,  when,  Heaven  to  protect  itB 

own,  you  will  be  at  the  head  of  your  hardy  people,  in 

your  own  native  glen,  and  lead  them  forth,  at  the  conmiand 

of  your  King,  and  at  the  call  of  your  religion." 

;        "  I  see  no  choice.    To  fight,  even  though  he  has  erred,  fijr 

i    the  King  who  would  give  me  religious  freedom,  agaiiist  those 

:    who  make  war  on  that  rightful  King,  that  they  may  keep  me 
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pshacklei  What  eise  is  lefb  for  me  to  do  1  Basely  neutral  I 
j  cannot  remain ;  I  must  even  whirl  with  the  hurricane. — ^But 
I  is  the  day  surely  to  come  V 

"Surely  to  come,  as  tliose  who  best  know  have  told  me. 
It  is  a  question,  though,  whether  we  await  the  time  or 
whether  we  create  it — whether  we  pause  too  long,  until  the 
hand  of  extennination  is  striking  at  us,  our  King  inactive  on 
OUT  behaJfi  ov  paralysed  in  his  effort^ — ^whether  we  arouse 
owrselves  and  anticipate  the  deadly  onslaught  of  our  enemies, 
«nd,  at  the  same  time,  give  protection  to  a  monarch  and 
security  to  onrselves," 
Edmund  paused  at  this  new  version  of  the  question. 
t  "  You  mean  a  rising  here  in  Ireland,  of  our  own  counsel, 
l    and  without  the  King's  command  ]" 

I  "  It  may  be — nay,  it  is  so — ^that  wishing  well  to  say  the 
vord,  he  dares  not  utter  it  openly.  Where  King  and  religion 
we  both  in  imminent  peril,  it  seems  no  more  than  the  duty 
<rf  loyal  subjects,  and  chüdren  of  the  faith,  to  act,  even  of 
Öteir  own  accord,  for  the  protection  of  both." 

"A  weak  thought,  sir ;  and,  in  my  esteem,  not  counselled 

^  either  country  by  the  men  of  weight,  on  whose  advice  his 

Majesty  relies." 

Father  O'Haggerty  curbed  the  words  he  was  about  to  utter. 

"Eead  this,"  he  said,  "and  then  seek  the  counsel  of  your 

pillow.     I  wish  you  a  good  night's  rest." 

He  withdrew  as  soou  as  he  had  placed  a  parchment  in 
tldmund's  hands. 

It  was  a  commission,  issued  in  Tyrconnel's  name,  appoint- 
ing  Edmund  M^Donnell  an  oflScer,  under  the  Earl  of  Antrim, 
to  command  a  Company  of  men,  to  be  raised  in  hie  native 
district,  for  the  newly-ordered  levy  of  Irish  soldiers.  His  first 
feelings  on  thus  finding  himself  raised  to  a  Situation  of  trust 
and  importance,  was  pleasure  and  gratified  vanity ;  his  next, 
doubt  and  ill-omen  of  the  result.  For  some  time  he  sat 
almost  in  darkness,  following  a  train  of  sad  anticipations  of 
his  own  future  prospects  and  those  of  his  country.  His  love 
for  Esther  Evelyn,  and  Father  O'Haggerty's  prophecy  with 
regard  to  her  brother,  formed  an  impressive  portion  of  these 
thoughts.  He  retired  to  rest  sadder  than  he  had  ever  before 
been  while  he  pressed  his  nightly  pillow. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

Whether  or  no  O'Haggerty  had  private  intelligence  of  irfiak 
Walker  intended  to  effect  with  Evelyn,  or  that  he  only  spok» 
of ,  as  certain,  what  bis  insight  into  human  probabilities  led 
him  to  conjecture,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  shot  veiy  iiear  übe 
mark. 

Evelyn  lay  down  to  sleep  in  an  indifferent  bed,  and  ins 
confined,  ill-contrived  room,  of  which  the  door  could  not,  \fj 
any  effort  or  ingenuity  on  his  part,  be  secured.  BLis  mindin« 
vexed  with  the  occurrences  and  discussions  of  the  eveninft 
his  spirits  consequently  depressed  and  gloomy.  After  lyiog 
restless  for  some  time,  he  feil  into  a  disturbed  sleep,  whiA 
the  tone  of  his  waking  thoughts  haunted  with  extravagant 
dreams.  He  dreamt  that  he  was  married  to  Eva ;  that  he  luid 
entered  the  bridal  Chamber,  and  just  pressed  the  bridal  conchf 
when  a  skein  was  plunged  into  bis  breast.  For  a  moment  to 
feit  the  agonies  of  mortal  pain,  and  lay,  choked  with  sufferin^ 
unable  to  cry  out :  then  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  pierced  m 
ears,  and  a  figure,  vaguely  like  his  dead  father,  stood  by  htt 
bedside,  shalang  his  arm,  and  calling  on  him  to  rouse  up.  He 
awoke  in  terror,  to  see  a  person  really  standing  over  Mio» 
and  holding  a  feeble  lamp  in  one  band,  while  the  other  rested 
on  his  shoidder.  He  looked  again,  in  some  alarm,  and  recog- 
nised  the  pale,  grave,  and  expressive  features  of  Walker.  & 
the  creaking  of  the  crazy  door,  yet  in  motion  from  that  pe^ 
son's  entrance,  he  at  the  same  time  caught  the  sound  which, 
distorted  by  his  sleeping  sense,  had  conveyed  to  the  cheated 
mind  the  idea  of  a  trumpet. 

"  Pardon  me  this  intrusion,"  Walker  said.  "  I  leave  the 
house  very  early  to-morrow  moming,  and  as  I  am  deputed  to 
hold  with  you  some  discourse  of  an  important  nature,  I  could 
not  sleep  tili  we  had  entered  upon  it,  I  was  your  fathei^B 
fiiend.  You  may  have  heard  him  speak  of  George  Walker, 
rector  of  Donoughmore  T 

"  I  have,  sir,  ofben,"  Evelyn  replied. 

"  In  early  life,  before  my  translation  to  that  parish,  so  fiir 
removeä  irom  his  residence,  wo  wete  iil\lc1i  to^ther.    Ere 
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ytra  conld  know  my  face,  I  have  danced  you  on  my  knee,  and 
joined  in  yonr  father's  prayer  for  your  worldly  and  etemal 
wel&re.  At  my  hands,  too,  you  received  second  life  in  the 
waters  of  baptism.  We  meet  not)  iken,  as  utte^  strangers  to 
eacli  other ;  nor  yet  as  men  quitd  indifferent  to  each  other^s 
toterests  and  happiness,  or  to  the  words  we  may  interchange 

toeether." 

Evelyn  fitly,  if  not  warmly,  assented. 

"  I  will  sit,  therefore,  by  your  bedside  and  teil  my  missiön, 
Tbu  are  prayed,  by  those  of  your  cöuntry  and  religion, 
who  have  a  tnie  interest  for  both,  to  declare  whether  or  no 

£m  will  join    them  in  the  coming  endeavour  for  hfe  and 
ith." 

"  Pray,  speak  plamer,  Mr.  Walker." 

"You  know  that  the  reign  of  James  draws  to  a  close." 

"  I  know  not  so,  but  I  have  heard  such  things  rumoured  in 
my  passage  through  England,  and  hoped  from  my  heart  it 
was  but  idle  rumour.  Why  should  the  rdgn  of  James  draw 
to  a  dose  V 

**  That,  at  least,  you  knoWi  He  has  forfeited  his  crown  by 
attackingthe  Constitution." 

'^  By  attacking  it  in  what  manner  V 

**  Variously.  But  especially  in  his  effort  to  admit  Papists 
into  public  situations  of  trust,  rank,  and  influence.  A 
measure  to  which  the  very  nature  of  the  Constitution  is  op- 
posed." 

"That  I  cannot  understand,"  the  young  man  said,  with 
generous  warmth.  "If  by  the  Constitution  be  meant  the 
lights  of  the  people,  obtained  at  different  times,  from  diffe- 
rent  sovereigns,  I  must,  as  you  have  before  heard  me  say, 
remember  l£at  they  were  actually  so  obtained  by  Papists,  and 
precisely  to  the  extent  in  whiqh  we  now  enjoy  them.  Ere 
Catholic  England  became  Protestant  England,  they  existed. 
And  firom  the  reign  of  the  first  sovereign,  nominally  Protest 
tant,  Henry  VIH.,  down  to  the  last,  Charles  H.,  nothing^ — 
nothing  in  matter  has  been  added  to  them.  Since,  therefore, 
the  Constitution  has  been  formed  by  Papists,  how,  in  reason- 
ing  or  sense,  can  its  nature  be  anti-papist  ?  Again,  if  James 
does  not  seek  to  annul  any  one  of  the  rights  that  make  it 
what  it  is — a  matter  allowed  on  all  hands — ^but  simply  seeks 
to  admit  to  an  enjoyment  of  them,  in  common  with  men  of 
every  sect,  the  persons  whose  ancestors  have  really  set  them 
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up,  in  what  manner  can  he  be  said  to  attack  '  the  constitation  'f 
What,  after  all,  is  tlie  meaning  of  this  generally  adopted 
phrase  ]  Alas !  alas !  Mr.  Walker,"  Evelyn  added,  with 
Curling  lip,  "  I  fear  it  has  been  only  invented  by  a  few  men« 
as  a  watchword,  and  caught  up  and  continued  by  the  maay; 
without  thought  or  analysis,  until,  from  every-day  use,  it 
means  what  they  please,  and  what  both  wish." 

"  We  may  argue  as  we  can.  When  wiser  people  than  we 
have  decided  upon  the  question,  it  is  only  so  much  micu^ient 
breath.  We  must  swim  with  the  current  of  the  times :  foolfl 
only  would  cross  or  breast  it,  and  depend  for  safety  on 
the  catching  at  straws.  When  the  great  deliverer  onoe 
lands — ^" 

"  How,  Mr.  Walker !  do  you  calculate  so  surely  on  eyentsf 
Is  it  to  be,  indeed,  and  so  sudden? 

"Have  I,  atleast,  your  promise  of  honorable  secrecyf* 

"  The  very  recollections  under  which  we  meet,  should  giw 
you  that  assurance,  sir." 

"  Then,  know,  that  I  speak  on  the  infonnation  of  one  wluv 
counselled  and  aided  by  the  Lord,  has  been  the  great  ageot 
and  secret  light  of  the  glorious  change  we  all  hope  for.  It 
needs  but  your  declaration  in  our  cause,  to  supply  you  with 
the  advices  he  has  vouchsafed  from  time  to  time  to  me." 

"  So  certain,  truly !"  Evelyn  exclaimed,  much  agitated. 
"  So  very  sudden ! — The  infatuated  King  already  encompassed 
with  destruction  !  No  pause  for  liim — ^no  time  aUowed  for » 
heated  temper  to  cool — a  warped  judgment  to  become  righted! 
No  endeavour  to  conciliate^ — ^to  advance  half  way — ^to  reasoii 
with  him — to  correct  him !  No  pity  for  the  errors  of  the  aon 
of  many  kings  !" 

"  Eather  say,  no  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  thß 
projects  which  aim  at  <mr  destruction." 

"  No  forbearance  towards  a  King  of  known  and  admitted 
talents  and  spirit !  Who,  when  Duke  of  York,  advanced  tha 
character  of  the  British  navy  higher  than  it  had  ever  stoodt 
Who,  at  an  earlier  age,  commanded  the  praises  of  the  two 
greatest  generals  of  his  time,  Turenne  and  Cond6  ?  Wholui 
fought  for  England  in  forty  sea-fights,  and  in  his  very  laat 
encounter  with  the  Dutchman,  De  Kuyter,  achieved  her  » 
splendid  victory?  No  allowance — no  gratitude — no  mercj 
for  him !  Has  it  ever  been  questioned  that,  above  all  h» 
family,  he  entertained  a  high  and  jealous  notion  of  the  intenets 
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andglory  of  his  people  and  bis  nation  ?"     The  youth  spoke  * 

wifch  a  warmth  not  altogether  witliout  effect  on  his  com- 
panioiL 

"  Never,  I  grant  you,  until  this  late  attempt  to  bully  the 
wie,  and  degrade  the  other,"  he  admitted,  after  a  pause. 

"But  how  ]  Has  he  not  repeatedly  assured  Protestants  that 
while  he  did  only  justice  to  his  own  religion,  he  should  never  . 
sedc  to  iüjure  or  weigh  down  theirs  1    And,  during  his  whole 
life,  have  not  men  of  all  sects  regarded  him  as  an  inviolable 
observer  of  his  word  f 
^  Yes,  I  grant  you,  agäin.     üntil  at  last  he  broke  it." 
"How  1— how  f 

"By  the  very  act  wehave  so  often  canvassed.  By  his  as- 
suming  the  absolute  power  of  dispensing  with  the  tests,  and 
of  suspending  the  penal  Statutes." 

"Again  and  again  I  deny,  passing  altogether  the  separate 
question  of  assimed  power,  that  this  amounts  to  a  breach  of 
Es  Word — ^to  an  infiingement  on  his  pledge  to  Protestants 
that  he  would  uniformly  protect  them,  Unless,  indeed,  pro- 
tection of  them  essentially  ünplies  persecution  of  others. 
An  nnreasonable,  unchristian,  and  monstrous  hypothesis." 

"  The  bigotry  of  James,"  Walker  said,  with  a  frown,  "  is 
knovm  to  extend  farther  than  equal  Privileges  for  his  own 
idolatrous  sect." 

"How  known  1    By  what  he  does  at  present ?    That  ques- 

tion  has  been  considered.     By  what  he  has  heretofore  done  1 

•Ut  US  See.     It  was  not  bigotry  to  allow,  in  deference  to  the 

prejudices  of  Jiis  English  people,  his  two  daughters,  then  his 

only  children — '' 

"  Aye,  theUf^  interrupted  Walker,  with  a  bitter  sneer. 

"  To  allow  them  to  be  educated  in  strict  Protestantism.    It 

v^as  not  bigotry  to  give  the  eider  of  them,  the  Princess  Mary, 

beiress  apparent  to  the  crown,  to  the  Protestant  prince, 

S^illiam — or  the  second,  Anne,  to  another  Protestant  prince, 

jeorge  of  Denmark.     It  was  not  bigotry  to  pass  by,  after  he 

)ecame   sovereign   of  England,   all    those  who    had    been 

listinguished  as  the  plotters  or  agents  of  the  Popish  Plot, 

ontenting  himself  with  making  one  sole  example  of  public 

ustice,  in  the  person  of  its  most  infamous  propagator,  Oates 

—while  even  to  that  hideous  monster  life  was  spared.     It 

ras  not  bigotry  to  spare,  in  life  and  property,  the  very  men 

fho,   by  presöing  the  bül  of  exclusion,   had    laboured    to 
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disinherit  him,  and  whose  efforts  sent  him  an  ezQe  firomlu 
land  and  bis  people.  This  was  not  bigotry.  How,then,8hallf» 
proye  the  vulgär  clamour  ?  He  has  not  been,  he  is  no^bigotoi 
in  bis  measures ;  but  *  'tis  hnovm  *  he  will  be.  Who  has  nude 
it  tnown  1  In  one  word,  Mr.  Walker,  how,  from  anything 
the  unfortunate  monarch  has  attempted,  from  even  the  wildert 
assertion  of  bis  privilege,  how  has  he  injured — ^yonrsel^  fir 
instance?  During  nearly  five  years  that  he  has  satonHiB 
throne  of  bis  fathers,  have  your  rights,  as  a  Protestant,  besä 
abridged,  or  your  ministry,  as  a  Protestant  clergyman,  into^ 
rupted?" 

"  I  answer  you  calmly— yes.  Think  you  it  is  no  inteiraption 
of  my  ministry  to  encounter,  since  the  beginning  of  tirii 
ungodly  reign,  such  disturbers  as  the  dangerous  man  we  fA 
with  to-night,  left  free  to  preach  and  teach,  where  before  they 
durst  not  raise  their  vöices  in  the  land  ]  Is  it  no  hindraQceto 
my  ministry,  and  to  the  spreading  and  welfare  of  the  religk» 
whose  minister  I  am,  to  see  mass-houses  opeü,  where,  in  lie 
former  reign,  there  Was  waste  and  goodly  silence  %  To  meet,  ia 
every  comer  of  Ireland,  a  tolerated  priest,  where  before  sndi 
scum  and  vermin  durst  not  show  their  headsl  To  see 
Papist  prelates  received  at  court,  where  before  it  was  treasoiii 
by  the  law,  but  to  sound  their  names  ? " 

"  No,  Mr.  Walker ;  I  cannot  think  that  this  is,  necessarilyi 
any  hindrance  to  your  ministry,  or  to  oür  common  reHgion. 
Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  Friar  O'Haggerty,  as  a  räsA 
of  man  who  can  well  be  spared  on  both  sides,  you  would  not 
surely  mean  to  say  that  the  truth  you  preach  depends,  fof 
its  effects,  on  the  absence  or  silence  of  the  error  it  opposest 
By  contraöt  with  error  shoüld  the  truth  shine  more  brightly. 
Did  the  universal  prevalence  of  error,  when  rehgion  was  firtt 
preached,  retard  its  way  by  the  side  of  Him  who  led  ft 
triumphant,  not  in  a  battle-chariot,  or  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  but  wreathed  in  the  chaplet  of  peace,  and  scatteiing, 
the  perfumes  of  persuasion  ]    Are  you  irritated,  then,  as  a 
worldly  man,  to  see  the  degraded  arise,  the  trampled  walk 
upright,  the  persecuted  pitied,  fellow-creatures  vindicatedt 
Is  it,"  Evelyn  asked,  with  a  disdainful  smile,  "  from  the 
weaker  impulse  of  our  nature  you  talk  so  bitterly  of  tolerated 
priests  and  Popish  prelates  at  court  ?    Are  those  who  differ 
from  you  *scum  and  vermin,'  merely  because  they  do  sot 
Difference  does  not  imply  inferiority.    Do  you  hate  them 
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becanse  you  have  tried,  and  are  trying,  to  crush  them  beneath 
your  footl  That  may  be  the  true  reason,  I  suspect.  We  do 
not,  alas  I  readily  forgive  men  for  having  injured  them." 

"  You  do  not  spesi  as  a  good  Protestant,"  Walker  s^iid, 
with  a  miglity  effort  to  restrain  bis  wratb. 

"  H  Protestantism  mean  monopoly — ^if  good  Protestantism 
mean  bad  Christianity — ^I  do  not ;  yet  wiU  I  prove  myself  an 
orthodox  member  of  the  reformed  Christian  faith,  and  hold 
tbese  senthnents  at  the  same  time.  I  own,  however,  they 
somewhat  differ  from  the  superfluity  of  sectarian  zeal  taught  \ 
me  in  my  cbildhood.  But  travel,  IVfi*.  "Walker,  and  conversing  i 
Witt  men  of  different  countries  and  enlarged  minds,  does  ! 
mncb  to  mix  up  reason  and  charity  with  the  mere  formalities  \ 
of  religion.  Aiiother  accident,"  he  add^d,  speaking  more  to  i 
himself  than  to  Walker,  "  may  haviB  lately  helped  to  fix  my  ! 
mind  in  its  present  temper." 

"  May  I  inquire  what  that  "wras  V 

"  Nothing  of  import  to  influence  the  opinions  of  any  man 
bat  myself. 

"Let  mejudge." 

**  It  would  be  useless,  indeed.    Excuse  me,  sir." 

"  Youth,"  urged  Walker,  maüaging  the  intröduction  of  this 
delicate  point  better  than  O'Haggerty  had  döne  with  Edmund, 
though  ne  stood  just  as  little  in  need  of  information — "  I 
adjure  you  by  the  memory  of  your  good  father,  to  declare  to 
me  what  it  is  that  has  thus  most  sinfully  tumed  your  eyes 
from  the  steady  and  true  light,  to  more  than  a  half-following 
of  the  dangerous  meteor  of  Idolatry.  By  the  friendship  of 
your  father  and  myself,  disguise  not  your  heart  from  me — ^I 
tremble — ^I  coidd  weep  for  you — son  of  my  ancient  friend  ! 
Relieve  at  once  the  anguish  I  feel  on  your  account !  You 
have  been  listening  to  the  insidious  discourse  of  Jesuits — ^you 
have  entered  the  mass-hoüse,  and  hearkened  to  their  poisonous 
preaching — ^that  is  it  f ' 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Evelyn,  really  affected  by  the  seeming 
interest  of  bis  companion-— "  fear  not  for  me,  there.  I  wiU 
speak  openly.  Why  shoüld  I  not  1  Know,  then,  that  I  have 
contracted  myself  to — ^" 

"  To  a  Papist !"  interrupted  Walker,  in  surprise  and  conster- 
nation,  well  feigned. 

"  To  a  Boman  Catholic  lady,  sir." 

"  Contracted  V — ^resumed  the  clergyman.    He  paused,  long 
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enough  to  make  the  youth  feel  awkward  and  constrained. 
Then  riveting  his  angular  eyes  on  Evelyn,  and  speaking  yery 
slowly — "  You  would  wed  her,  then  ?"" 

"  That  question  cannot  surely  mean — ^would  I  dishonour 
myself  or  her  V  Evelyn  cried,  with  angry  vehemence. 

"  Lost  I  lost !"  Mr.  Walker  went  on — "  lost,  irrecoverably ! 
a  goodly  bough  of  the  tree  lopt  off,  and  cast  for  the  buming ! 
Better  hadst  thou  hearkened  to  the  sophistry  of  all  the  smooth 
tongues  of  St.  Omer's — ^better  hadst  thou  bent  down  before 
the  idol  in  their  very  mass-house !  And,  oh !  what  has  my 
old  friend  escaped  by  his  passage  from  this  life  to  the  glories 
which  his  unblemished  faith  secured  him  in  another  I  What 
has  he  escaped  that  he  has  not  here,  to-night,  to  weep  over 
the  disgrace  of  his  only  son  !" 

"  Sir — ^Mr.  Walker — I  cannot  understand — ^^ 

"  No,  boy,  you  cannot !  you  know  them  not !  You  know 
not  that  the  very  motto  of  their  damnable  and  idolatrous 
sect  is  proselytism !  That  by  every  means,  and  by  the  seduc- 
tions  and  entanglements  practised  on  you,  above  all  other 
means,  they  labour,  day  after  day,  to  decrease  the  number  of 
the  righteous." 

"  I  must  at  once  say,  sir,  I  have  never  seen  such  attempts 
directed  towards  myself." 

"  Have  you  not  1  And  that  is  so  convincing,  is  it  %  Think 
you  the  old  serpent  goes  to  work  so  lamely  ?  Think  you  they 
would  at  first  let  you  detect  their  aims,  that  so  you  might  be 
at  once  disgusted  and  tumed  from  them  for  ever  1  No,  you 
have  not  observed  their  attempts.  Neither  does  age  observe 
its  gradual  stooping  to  decrepitude,  nor  does  the  eye  detect 
the  encroach  of  wrinkles  on  the  face.  But  ask  your  heart — 
call  to  mind  the  unsound  doctrines  you  have  this  night 
uttered,  and  answer  me,  now  that  I  become  your  Standard 
and  your  mirror :  Hath  not  your  soul  shrunk  from  its  former 
uprightness  of  stature,  and  its  face  become  haggard  with 
wrinkles  ]  And  if  so  soon  this  premature  decay  is  visible, 
what  must  you  not  fear  for  yourself,  when — Oh,  I  have  no 
patience  to  speak  it !  For  I — I  know  them  weil !  Through 
a  long  life  of  zealous  ministry,  I  know  them  well !  I.  teil  you, 
Kobert  Evelyn,  that  you  cannot  imagine  the  refined  arts  with 
which  they  ensnare.  To  make  proselytes  is  their  worldly, 
and  according  to  their  superstitious  cant,  their  spiritual  object. 
Rided  as  they  are  by  their  priests,  their  wanton  women — ^be 
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Stient,boy  1 — ^never  lose  sight  of  it.  Hence  is  their  effort,  every 
jf  to  secüre  a  Protestant  husband,  that  they  may  he  raised 
from  discontent  and  obscurity,  to  rank  and  importance  in  the 
bald,  and  that  they  may  add,  at  once,  a  respectable  name  to 
Papistry,  in  this  world,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  act,  insure  for 
themselves  a  seat  in  the  next.  These  are  thepromptings  given — 
th6  promises  held  out  by  their  priests.  Ask  the  woman  who 
hn  nndone  yon,  and  let  her  answer  whether  or  no  she  has  not 
l)een  so  tatored,  and  does  not  so  purpose  to  practise  on  you." 

"  I  shall  certainly  never  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Walker,"  the 
kojr  med,  indignantly,  "  so  derogatory  to  my  confidence  in 
the  woman  I  would  make  my  wife,  and  to  her  claims  on  that 
confidence." 

"Would  you  stoop,  too,  to  wive  with  one  of  the  degraded 
of  the  land  1  Even  with  your  own  bondswoman  1  Nay,"  he 
coDtinued  rapidly,  stopping  Eveljm's  attempt  to  speak,  "  let 
D»  ask  you,  if  my  worst  fears  are  true  1  I  have  met  you  here 
in  the  Company  of  one  of  Ihe  most  noted  enemies — though  a 
8Ö5)lmg,  like  yourself — of  the  faith  in  Ireland.  He  has  a 
08ter :  can  it  be  that  woman  V  ; 

"Sir,"  replied  Eveljm,  distantly,  "thelady  is  Miss  M*Don- 
fidl,  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  though 
lately  reduced  by  oppression — " 

"By  the  strong  and  righteous  arm  of  the  law,  to  beggary ! 
I  know  them  well.  Rebeis  they  have  been.  Beggars  they 
*ie.  And  now,  again,  the  foremost,  under  guidance  of  that 
i>ld  inveterate  plotter,  Antrim,  to  head  the  very  massacre 
rtrich  surely  threatens  us  all.  That  so,  by  rebellion  and  blood, 
iey  may  regain  what  they  have  so  justly  forfeited !" 

"  Absurdity,  sir  !    Absurdity  and  bigotry !" 

"  Misguided  young  man  j  Use  not— -dare  not  to  use  to  me 
hese  ill-weighed  words.  I  can  prove  to  you  what  I  aver — I 
an  prove,  on  the  testimony  of  all  the  Protestant  gentlemen  of 
lie  north — ^their  weU-grounded  fears  and  wise  preparations 
>rming  that  testimony — ^that  we  are  this  moment  surrounded 
y  a  plot  to  cut  our  throats  as  we  sleep  in  our  beds  !  That 
16  recent  levy  of  a  new  and  overpowering  army  of  Papists 
i  made  in  such  a  view,  while  every  kerne  in  Ireland  goes 
rmed,  at  the  advice  of  their  priests,  also  waiting  the  yet 
nknown  day.  You  have  noticed  their  armingT' 
"  That,  indeed,  I  have  witnessed  with  surprise,  sir,"  Evelyn 
Qwillingly  admitted 
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"  I  cry  to  you,  therefore,  Beware !  Look  how  you  form  a 
comiexion  which  must  be  entered  into  with  you,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  involving  you,  as  a  proselyte,  in  the  general 
conspiracy,  or  eise — ^how  shall  I  utter  it ! — or  eise,  shoiüd  you 
prove  obstinate,  of  secuiing  you  its  easy  victim.  Look  to 
yourself,  I  say !  Look  to  the  natural  results  in  their  great 
rising !  When,  to  gain  you  over,  they  must  necessarily  impart 
some  of  their  secrets ;  when  you,  as  a  Protestant,  not  entirely 
fallen,  will  gainsay  them — ^blind  and  unthinking  youth  !  can 
you  doubt  me  result  1  Can  you  doubt  that  their  Irish  skeins 
will  be  at  your  throat  in  a  moment,  to  guard  their  own 
projects  by  effectually  silencing  you  ]"  * 

'^  If,  indeed,  there  is  such  strong  assurance  of  this  inhuman 
conspiracy,  sir,"  Evelyn  began,  his  youthful  credulity  at  last 
something  wrought  upon — 

"  If,"  interrupted  Mr.  Walker.  "  Look  at  this  paper,  ad- 
dressed  to  you,  and  which  forms  the  business  of  our  present 
Conference.  See  it  signed  by  every  Protestant  name  aroimd 
you,  known  as  respectable.  See  that,  setting  out  with  a 
Statement  of  their  apprehensions  of  a  Popish  Massacre,  they 
proceed  to  advise  you  of  their  plan  of  a  counter-association, 
for  the  guarding  of  their  lives  and  properties,  and  then  solidt 
you,  as  a  man  of  rank  and  place  in  the  counjbry,  to  join  them 
in  their  endeavour.  Can  you,  as  a  Protestant  gentleman — 
as  the  worthy  son  of  my  old  friend,  refiise  1 

"  I  shall  not  refuse,  Mr.  Walker,  to  unite  in  any  precaa- 
tion  which,  supposing  the  aiCtual  existence  of  a  design  against 
US,  such  as  you  seem  so  sure  of,  the  first  principle  of  natura 
makes  imperative.  For  the  rest,  I  am  guided  by  my  own 
judgment." 

"  I  require  no  further  resolve,  at  present.  But,  here,"  pro- 
ducing  pen  and  ink,  "  write  your  assent  to  this  invitation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paper."  Evelyn,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation,  did  so.  "Keep  the  document,  now,  for  your  own 
satisfaction,  and,  perhaps,  as  a  salutary  memento.  And 
favour  me  with  a  copy  of  your  answer,  to  be  presented,  as 
common  courtesy  requires,  to  those  who  have  addressed  you." 

Evelyn  also  complied  with  this  apparently  reasonable 
request.  "  But,  Mr.  Walker,"  he  resumed,  "  forget  not  that 
I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  judging  when  I  shall  be  truly 
caUed  on  to  fulfil  this  engagement." 

"  I  Said  before,  we  must  swim  with  the  current  of  the 
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times.  It  may  be  that,  until  the  deliverer  of  England  lands  on 
ifir  shores,  the  cruel  Papists  of  this  country  wül  not  rise  up 
^gainst  US.  K,  at  that  time  they  do  so,  however,  King  James 
mnst)  of  course,  be  their  watchword,  and  William,  Prince  of 
Orai^,  the  professed  object  of  their  bloody  warfare.  While  on 
88  they  really  vent  their  hereditary  hatred,  and  sectarian  fdry." 
"Am  I  to  infer,  sir,  that,  under  such  circumstances,  my 
engaging  in  this  association  is  to  amount  to  open  warfare 
agamst  King  James,  as  well  as  protection  of  my  own  life  and 
propertyi" 

"I  bave  not  seid  that  the  visit  of  William  is  for  the  purpose 
(rfdethroning  James.  Listen  to  me.  You  are  now  worthy 
of  the  confidence  I  before  alluded  tX),  and  you  shall  have  it. 
t  rooke  of  a  great  man,  a  Hght  of  the  r^formed  faith,  and  a 
lealous  labourer  for  our  blessed  Constitution,  who  duringsome 
tame  has  condescended  to  regard  me  as  an  available  lellow- 
Mnrant  in  the  righteous  cause,  and  so  advised  me,  authen- 
tically,  of  the  progress  pf  events." 

"You  mean  Dr.  Bumet,  sir,  who,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign,  has  been  on  the  Continent,  mostly  at 
William»scourt1" 

"  The  same.  On  his  information,  joined  to  my  own  notice 
of  the  times,  I  proceed  to  lay  this  matter  fully  before  you. 
William  has,  since  his  youth,  been  well  regarded  by  England, 
kocause,  since  his  youth,  it  has  beeu  his  unceasing  poHcy  to 
öteck  the  power  ai;id  dim  the  eckt  of  her  great  rival,  France, 
*V  arraying  against  that  haughty  $md  innovating  nation  the 
ßßperor,  Spain,  his  awn  and  the  neighbouring  states,  and,  if 
poßsible,  Great  Britain." 

"Andl  suspect,  Mr.  Walker,  that  as  one  of  the  best  means 
of  completing  the  coalition,  in  the  laßt^named  instance,  it  has 
Rither  been  his  policy,  too,  from  an  early  age,  to  fix  his  eye 
>ii  no  less  an  object  than  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  I  believe 
lis  early  marriage,  during  Charles's  lifetime,  with  the  heiress 
.pparent,  might  have  happened  in  this  view.  It  is  certain 
hat  the  only  piece  of  seeming  enthusiasm  that  even  in  his 
igid  and  sullen  youth  he  exhibited,  was  when  Sir  William 
'emple  came,  afber  a  long  period  of  uncertainty,  to  communi- 
ite  the  final  assent  of  Charles  and  the  then  Duke,  to  his 
larriage  with  the  Lady  Mary.  So  cold  a  man  could  never 
el  on  the  securing  of  a  wife — b,  wife,  too,  that  afber  events 
x)ved  him  to  be,  to  say  the  least,  indifferent  to — ^tl[Lö\jn\mi\^ 
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and  exultation  on  that  occasion  displayed.  You,  sir,  cannot 
be  Ignorant  of  the  incident  to  which  I  refer.  How,  starting 
up,  ne  caught  the  minister  in  his  arms,  and  vowed  that  he 
had  made  him  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  No ;  William's 
joy  at  the  tidings  was  that  of  ah  ambitions  and  profound 
politician,  at  the  almost  nnexpected  achieying  of  a  deep-laid 
project."  The  young  man  spoke  with  a  degree  of  con- 
temptuous  indignation  natural  to  his  age  and  character,  but 
chaflBing  in  the  extreme  to  the  listeher. 

"  Mayhap,"  resumed  Walker,  with  cool  deliberation,  "  I,  too, 

suspect  that  the  Lord  so  disposed  his  heart,  even  at  that  early 

period,  for  our  good  and  deliverance.     Abont  the  time  that 

the  exclusion  biU  was  möved  in  Charles's  parHament  against 

the  Duke,  his  views  were  even  less  doubtfiilly  indicated.  to 

the  godly  Bumet.     Some    time  after  that    event,   as  my 

memory  serves,  the  great  doctor  advised  me  that,  under  the 

especial  help  of  Providence,  he  had  been  enabied  to  receive 

the  Prince's  hints  of  a  determinatiön  to  support,  even  against 

,  the  bigotry  of  a  father-in-law,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the 

Protestants  of  England.     Certainly,  so  soon  as  James  pro- 

posed  to  dispense  with  the  testö,  and  had  written  to  his 

daughter  and  son-in-law  for  their  assent,  the  Lord's  servant 

(having  first  approved    of  the  letter  that  contained  their 

denial)  obtained  from  William  the  firsttmequivocal  admission 

of  his  views,  by  means  of  a  previous  Conference  with  the 

Princess,  in  which  Conference  he  convinced  her  zeal  and 

natural  affections,  that  it  was  her  chief  düty  to  protect  her 

religion,  and  attend,  forgetful  of  any  other  relation,  to  the 

interests  of  her  husband — nay,  do  her  best  to  impress  these 

interests  on  his  mind." 

"Good  God,  Mr.  Walker!  You  talk  of  Jesuits  and 
of  jesuitical  proceedings — ^you  talk  of  Petre  influencing 
James's  queen,  and,  through  her,  James's  Councils.  But  what 
say  you  to  your  own  Jesuit,  Bumet,  at  the  Hague,  thus,  by 
his  and  your  admissions,  instigating  the  daughter  to  dethrone, 
and,  it  may  be,  murder  her  father  f 

"  Again  I  remind  you  that  thereis  no  Warrant  forassuming 
that  the  actual  dethroning  of  James  is  intended.  Indeed,  I 
can  almost  convince  you.  Though  it  is  true  that  the  perse- 
cuted  bishops  secretly  addressed  William  from  the  Tower,  at 
the  same  time  with  other  eminent  persons,  it  was  not  tili 
afber  the  fictitious  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales — ^" 
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"Aye,  8ir,"  interrupted  Evelyn,  "that  real,  not  fictitious 
Wrth,  was,  I  believe,  the  true  cause  why  we  first  began  to  con- 

Sire  against  our  Sovereign.  Then,  indeed,  it  happened,  when 
e  Prmce  of  Orange  seemed  suddenly,  though  lawftilly  de- 
prived  of  his  apparent  inheritance,  that  pressing  solicitations 
wo»  forwarded  to  the  Hague,  änd  ready  promises  given  to 
them.  I  am  utterly  surprised  at  you,  Mr.  Walker,  to  speak  of,  as 
an  impoätion,  a  real  event,  that,  during  my  late  short  residence 
m  London,  has  been  fiilly  established.  Aye,  by  the  most 
openand  direct  testimony,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  honest  men, 
and  the  shame  of  those  who,  on  such  a  question,  could  cruelly 
insult  the  tenderest  and  most  sacred  feelings  of  their  Sove- 
reign!"        ^ 

"Well! — itisonly  my  business  to  quiet  what  you  con- 
rider  conscientious  scruples  on  another  subject.     Before  the 
matter  spoken  of,  my  Lord  Wharton — " 
"  A  man  in  his  dotage,"  Evelyn  cried,  impatiently. 
"The  Bishop  of  London—" 
"  Because  under  Suspension." 
"  My  Lord  of  Devonshire — " 

"  Because  he  had  been  fined  for  striking  Colonel  Culpepper." 
"The  Lady  Sunderland,  a  woman  of  subtle  wit  and  ad- 
nurable  address — " 

"  And  indebted,  through  her  husband,  for  her  very  title,  to 
King  James — '' 

"  With  the  Bishops,  and  some  others,  first  addressed  the 
Prince.     But  to  them  he  only  answered,  that,  if  invited  by 
some  of  the  best  interest  of  the  land,  he  rather  beheved  he 
could  be  ready  by  the  end  of  September." 
"  This,  sir,  was  but  caution." 

"  His  next  answer  meets  your  scruples.  Other  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  such  as  the  Earls  of  Danby  and  Shrewsbury, 
Admirals  Kussell  and  Herbert,  Mr.  Henry  Sichey,  James's 
own  ambassador  in  Holland,  afterwards  appeared.  The 
Prince  answered,  afber  sedate  consideration,  that  he  must 
satisfy  both  his  honour  and  conscience  before  he  could  enter 
on  so  great  a  design ;  and  further  protested  that  no  private 
unbition,  nor  particular  resentment,  could  prevail  upon  him 
to  make  a  breach  with  so  near  a  relation.  Therefore,  that  he 
ezpected  more  foimidable  invitations." 
Evelyn  laughed  scoffingly. 
*'  Admirable  prudence  J    Well  he  kü'^w  tov?  \t^  Äm^  ^  ^"^«^ 

l4 
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bargain  with  impatient  customers.  Doubtless,  sir,  after  tiie 
milooked-for  birth  of  a  new  heir,  those  more  *  formidable  m- 
vitations '  came,  and  convinced  him." 

"  Doubtless,"  answered  Mr.  Walker,  still  with  difficnltj, 
thougli  effectually,  restraining  himself  for  the  attaimnent  of 
the  end  he  had  in  ^dew ;  rendered  more  difficult  than  he  had 
anticipated,  by  the  unlooked-for  knowledge  and  discrimiiub- 
tion  of  Evelyn — "  assisted  by  the  great  doctor's  discourses  witb. 
the  Princess,  and  her  discourses  with  the  Prince.  And  all 
directed  and  prompted  by  a  good  and  merciful  Providence." 

"  Then  I  am  to  give  much  credit,  I  suppose,  to  William'B 
State  assertions,  Mr.  Walker,  when  I  find  him  sending  over 
his  crafty  Zuylesten  with  congratulations  to  James  on  ihe 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after  yieldin^  to  the  suit  of 
your  friends,  cliiefly  on  the  ground  of  that  birth  being  an  int- 
Position.  And  when  I  also  know,  and  you  cannot  deny,  that 
the  real  enibassy  of  Zuylestan  was  to  collect  infonnation  for 
the  Prince*s  use — " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Walker,  rather  intemperately,  "and 
that  faitliful  servant  most  assuredly  brought  back  such  ao- 
counts  as  fixed  the  Prince  in  his  purpose.  All  this  is  but  the 
working  of  i>rudence,  and  does  not  impugn  the  truth  of  his  de- 
clarations,  repeatedly  made,  that  he  has  no  object  but  to  rediesB 
the  people — no  view  of  personal  aggrandizement.  Nay,  by  my 
last  advices,  this  day  come  to  band,  the  Prince  having  already 
taken  leave  of  the  States  previous  to  embarkation — ' 

"  Heavens  !"  cried  Evelyn,  shocked  and  excited,  "  the  teia- 
pest  so  very  near !" 

"  He,"  continued  Walker,  "  in  Ins  very  parting  address  to 
them,  solemnly  takes  God  to  witness  that  he  comes  to  Eng- 
land with  no  other  intentions  than  those  set  out  in  his  de- 
clarations.  He  does  not  know,  indeed"  (referring  to  • 
letter),  "how  the  Divine  wisdom  may  dispose  him.  To 
Providence  he  commits  himself.  From  all  which,  you  may 
reasonably  conclude,  that,  by  entering  into  an  engagement  to 
protect  your  life  and  property  against  the  exterminating 
Papists,  you  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  necessarily  form  any 
present  league  against  King  James.  And  now,  good  ni^ 
Let  me  take  your  band — ^the  band  of  the  son  of  my  old  firiäA 
Farewell !  ana" — ^tlie  clergyman  added,  speaking  eamestly,lHÄ 
calmly — "  touching  the  other  matter  undecided  betwixt  Mi 
I  offer  this.    I  ofifer  to  attend  your  nuptials — ^to  offidate  in 
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ihem.  For,  Protestant  as  you  are,  you  will  require  the 
ministay  of  your  own  clergymah — ^and  to  bless  tliem,  too, 
ßhould  there  appear  no  good  reason  why  they  shall  be  inter- 
ruptei    You  permit  me  to  attend  f 

"I  invite  you,  sir,  willingly  and  thankfully,"  Evelyn  said, 
moved  by  tHs  unexpected  leniency. 

"  And  will  warn  me  of  the  day  and  place,  punctually  V* 

Evelyn  promised. 

"  Farewell,  then."    And  he  at  length  left  the  room. 

"And  so,"  thought  Evelyn,  as  he  tried  to  compose  himself 
to  sleep,  "  by  rival  priests  and  churches  militant,  these  coun- 
tries  are  once  more  to  be  convulsed  to  the  centre.  There  is 
Petre,  the  Jesuit,  at  St.  James*s,  and  Bumet,  the  Jesuit,  at 
the  Hague.  And  afber  years  of  patient  plotting  and  prompt- 
ing,  they  have  at  last  succeeded  in  embroiling  the  whole  world, 
just  that  some  good  battles  may  be  fought  to  decide  which 
shall  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  is  William,  too, 
as  good  a  Jesuit  as  either,  I  promise  them,  though  not  in 
Orders.  And  lest  we  should  lack  zeal  to  be  made  fools  and 
Baadmen  of,  in  Ireland,  here  we  have  an  O'Haggerty  and  a 
Walker.  The  same  farce,  this  Christian  world  over !  The 
same  men  to  kindle  the  same  social,  nay,  domestic  dissensions. 
To  arm  the  child  against  the  parent ;  the  true  heart  against 
the  trae  heart !  Good  God !"  he  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  shall 
the  World  ever  grow  old  enough  to  Hmit  priests  to  the  incul- 
cation  of  a  peacemaking  creed,  and  let  honest  men,  nay, 
«ven  knaves,  mind  their  own  busiiiess,  and  fight  their  own 
quarreis  V 


CriAPTEE    XII, 

[*HE  ypung  men  met,  next  mcrning,  with  mutual  conscious- 
less,  and  some  embarrassment,  growing  out  of  the  separate 
onversations  between  them  and  the  two  clergymen  on  the 
light  before.  There  was,  for  the  first  time,  that  restraint  in 
heir  manner  towards  one  another,  which  ever  accompanies 
he  retrenching  of  confidence  between  old  friends.  For 
Ivelyn  and  M'Donnell  had  resohed  not  to  im^*ax\.,  ^VV-ü.^*^ 
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tili  circumstances  demanded  it,  the  political  engagements  botb 
had  bound  themselves  conditioiially  to  perform.  Edmund 
kept  bis  commission  quietly  in  bis  pocket,  and  Evelyn  a& 
ßecretly  kept  the  address  from  bis  nortbem  friends,  witb  bis 
own  assent  attacbed  tbereto.  Eacb  tbus  practising  a  disin- 
genuousness  for  wbicb  be  could  readily  find  arguments  to 
excuse  bimself,  hut  of  wbicb  be  would  bave  been  mucb  more 
tban  jealous  in  tbe  person  of  bis  friend. 

At  an  early  bour  tbey  mounted  tbeir  borses,  and,  witb 
Oliver,  left  Carrickfergus.  Tbe  weatber  continued  stormy ; 
and  tbey  bad  not  ridden  far  nortbward,  wben  a  beavy  shower 
came  on.  AU  immediately  called  to  mind  the  absurd  promise 
of  the  Eapparee,  and  Edmund  remarked  : 

"  Here  is  the  shower  Rory-na-cbopple  promised  us.  But 
wbere  is  tbe  colt  V 

"  Unless  it  rained  borses,  I  bave  not  mucb  opinion  of  that 
prophecy,"  Evelyn  retumed.  "  But,  in  tbe  name  of  wonder, 
M^Donnell,  what  is  tbe  matter  witb  tbe  colt  you  ride." 

Tbe  rain  continued  to  pour  down  so  violently,  that  men 
and  borses  were  completely  drenched. 

"  Wby,  what  can  be  tbe  matter  witb  bim,  Evelyn  1  He 
keeps  bis  temper  and  bis  paces." 

"  But  look  if  he  be  not  cbangingfrom  black  to  chestnut,  as 
tbe  water  runs  down  bis  sides  and  neck !  And  now  a  white 
speck  comes  out  on  bis  breast,  and  a  white  star  on  bis  fore- 
bead !" 

"  Do  tbey  so  T  asked  M^Donnell,  quickly  flinging  bimself 
from  the  saddle.  Then,  after  examining  tbe  animal  for  a  still 
inore  peculiar  mark — "  By  the  blessed  saints,"  he  cried,  "  tbe 
Kapparee  hath  promised  fair ! — tbis  is  my  own  colt,  Pawdrick." 

The  party  looked  at  eacb  other  for  a  moment,  and  then 
])urst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

*'  His  make  Struck  me  at  the  first  glance,"  continued  Ed- 
muiid  ;  "  but  what  honest  man  could  suspect  tbe  cheat,  in  tbis 
iiew  suit,  and  witb  the  tail  cut  short  1  The  rascal  Tory  ! — 
the  hanged  and  unharmed  rascal ! — ^I  bave  purchased  my  own 
borse  from  one  of  bis  receivers — ^I  see  it  all  now.  *  Aye !  I 
bave  heard  of  tbe  very  trick  before ;  one  of  the  many  wbicb 
it  is  well  known  the  villain  uses  to  baffle  inmiediate  pursuit 
and  detection.  Some  bogweed,  boüed,  BuppUes  bim  witb  tliis 
temporary  dying-stuff ;  and  if  I  am  not  even  witb  bim  yet — 
if  1  do  not  get  his  own  face  changed  black,  and,  under 
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Providence,  with  more  lasting  effect  than  liis  practices  on  my 
eolt,  or  than  the  gallows  had  on  it,  the  last  time,  let  liirn 
whiiqper  you  away  fix>m  Glenamff  again,  Pawdrick,  and 
tum  you  white,  for  novelty !" 
"'!fi8  an  amusing  villainy,"  said  Evelyn. 
"  Yes,  I  grant  you,  to  all,  save  the  twice-cheated.  But 
come,"  £dmund  added,  gaily  vaulting  into  his  saddle,  "  let 
TU  for  the  present  think  of  it  only  for  a  jest.  Home,  Paw- 
drick, home! — ^good  deeds  under  your  true  colours.  Glen- 
anifiPs  shelving  sward  and  knee-deep  clover  are  before  you, 
and  love  and  lady-smiles  before  your  master — ^move,  truant, 
move  f  Dashing  spurs  into  Pawdrick,  he  led  on  the  party  at 
agaUantpace. 

We  very  blamefully  omitted  to  mention,  that,  on  receipt  of 
Evdyn's  last  letter,  Esther  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
Eva  to  name  a  day  for  making  her  brother  happy.  And 
that  the  chief  clause  of  Eva's  compliance  was  a  counter  con- 
cession  ezacted  from  Esther,  with  the  help  of  Edmund,  then 
present,  to  do  the  same  kindness  by  her  brother. 

The  day  thus  fixed  upon  for  both  ceremonies  was  one  to- 

wards  the  middle  of  the  next  month,  November — about  three 

weeh,  altogether,  from  the  time  of  Edmund's  departure  to 

^eet  his  friend  in  Carrickfergus.     Lord  Antrim's  lady,  the 

rather  celebrated    Marchioness  of  Buckingham,    becoming 

flecessarily  a  confidant  on  the  occasion,  kindly  insisted  that 

"ie  young  ladies,  each  motherless  as  she  was,  should  accept 

^^hermatronage  at  their  nuptials,  and  also  consent  to  have 

j^he  double  union  take  place  in  Antrim  Castle.     The  old  Earl 

^eartily  and  courteously  seconded  this  arrangement ;  and  the 

^dens,  much  gratified,  assented.     Preparations  were  forth- 

^th  commenced,  on  all  sides,  to  meet,  with  splendour,  mirth, 

^d  honour,  the  expected  day. 

The  Earl  sent  invitations  to  some  of  his  leal  friends  and 
^^ighbours,  such  as  the  Lord  Iveagh,  of  Moume,  in  the 
-Ounty  Down  ;  O'Hagar,  of  the  county  of  Londonderry ;  and 
C^'Dogherty,  of  Liishowen ;  not  careless,  perhaps,  of  thus 
^l^ating  an  opportimity  for  getting  them  together  under  his 
foo£  !Dut  the  first  invitations  were  necessarily  sent  to  his 
Cousin,  Eandall  M^Donnell,  of  Glenarriff ;  to  Daniel  M^Don- 
aell,  of  Layd ;  and  to  several  other  M'Donnells,  all  cousins, 
ind  near  ät  band.  His  lady  did  not  fall  to  take  like  measures 
br  c6llect3J\g  a  goodly  companj  of  fair  damea  äxvöl  ^«öSä 
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damsels ;  having  first  forwarded,  at  Esther^s  instance,  and  vt- 
.dosed  in  a  dutaful  letter  of  Esther's  own,  a  veiy  kmdand 
pressing  request  for  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  of  Denay 
city. 

Two  suites  of  rooms  were  selected  for  the  young  eoiqles» 
and  workmen — ^the  best  that  could  be  had  from  Dublin— «t 
to  work  at  them  as  soon  as  possible.  The  old  chapel  of  t!» 
Castle  was  also  taken  in  band,  with  a  view  to  its  being  neirij 
fitted  up  and  adomed.  Then,  rieh  varieties  of  material  fit 
btidal  attire  came  from  the  metropolis,  and  accomplishei 
sempstresses,  overlooked  by  the  tirewoman  of  the  Gönnten» 
and  assisted,  as  well  as  they  knew  how,  by  those  in  attendance 
on  the  young  ladies  themselves,  fastened  upon  it  with  all 
despatch. 

The  maidens,  too,  occasionally  sat  down  among  their  womoi 
and  their  finery,  and  helped  to  forward  the  adommentsftr 
their  bridal  day;  each,  indeed,  kindly  attending  to  the  othrfs 
dress  alone.     Or  they  stroUed,  arm  in  arm,  about  the  houae, 
carefuUy  avoiding  that  wing  in  which  the  workmen  "wew 
engaged ;  or,  when,  half  venturous,  they  found  themselves  too 
near  it,  skipping,  like  startled  fawns,  from  the  sound  of » 
heavy  footstep,  or  the  sudden  opening  of  a  door.     At  ni^^ 
indeed,  when  the  men  had  retired,  and. that  "the  chnkof 
hammer"  no  longer  kept  their  little  hearts  jumping  and  flut- 
tering  to  every  knock,  they  sometimes  hazarded  a  peep  into 
those  awful  rooms,  and,  still  arm  in  arm,  glided  about  theffl, 
on  tiptoe,  with  lamp  and  faces  held  up,  in  ßhy  scrutiny  of 
every  new  improvement  that  had  just  been  completed,  or  was 
in  progress.      They  explored  each  other's  destined  anteroomy 
aitting-room,  nay,  bridal  Chamber ;  never  having  courage,  how- 
ever,  to  bestow  more  than  one  glance  at  a  time  on  the  pro- 
gressive furnishing  of  this  last-mentioned  terrible  apartment 
And  thus  they  spent  their  time,  moming,  noon,  and  night, 
until  the  arrival  of  M^Donnell  and  Evelyn ;  speaking  veiy 
little  to  each  other,  but  looking  a  great  deal,  and  sighmg  the 
quick,  faint  sighs  that  will  every  moment  flutter  up,  like  birds, 
from  young  hearts  füll  of  happiness. 

But,  upon  the  moming  of  the  arrival  of  their  lovers,  they 
had,  at  length,  a  long  conversation. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  to  see  you  agitated,  dearest  sister,"  said 
Eva,  "  for  I  am  so  myself.  Nor  dejected  either,  were  it  only 
a  little;  for  I,  too,  feel  now  and  agaan  a  stiasL^^a  inclinationtä 
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weep,  and  again  I  know  not  whj  or  wherefore.  But  you  are 
more  melanäoly  than  the  occasion  calls  for ;  distressed,  I  fear, 
with  something  eise." 

"  With  something  eise,  indeed,  dear  Eva.  Yet  something 
that  hasto  do  with  the  occasion." 

"  Your  aunt*s  unnatural  conduct,  heretofore  1  Your  fears 
that  she  will  not  accept  the  present  invitation  f 

*'  No ;  I  must  own  I  do  not  love  my  aunt  enough  to  afflict 
myself  with  her  whims.  Though,  doubtless,  I  should  have 
feit  less  an  orphan  had  she  staid  by  my  side,  or  if  she  will 
now  act  by  me  as  a  mother." 

"  I  should,  indeed,  have  recollected,  that  you  have  before 
told  me  as  much.  I  might  have  known  that  your  deep 
thought,  and  melancholy,  and  secret  tears,  which  I  so  often 
sorprise,  must  therefore  come  from  another  source.  Dear  girl, 
what  is  that  othert" 

"Dear  Eva,  you  must  not  ask  me." 

**  No  1    Then  I  shall  not,  of  course." 

*'  Now  I  See  you  are  offended  with  me,  but  you  should  not 
be.  I  have  been  bound,  under  terrible  threats,  never  to  dis- 
close  the  cause  of  my — ^my  fears,  my  childish  fears,  after  all. 
For  everything  goes  on  so  as  to  prove  them  vain.  A  very 
ahort  time  must  decide  all ;  and  will,  I  am  sure,  decide  for  their 
etemal  removal." 

Eva  paused  a  moment ;  then  looking  at  Esther — "  Onagh  of 
the  cavem  has  been  fnghtening  you,"  she  said. 

Her  firiend  burst  into  tears. 

"  Yes,  you  have  guessed  aright !"  she  cried.  "  Oh,  if  you 
knewy  Eva,  how  that  woman  had  made  me  suffer !" 

"  Dear,  siDy  Esther,  can  it  be  possible  tliat,  after  all  our 
disconrse  about  that  woman,  you  still  suffer  her  to  dwell  a 
moment  in  your  thought  f 

"  Oh,  Eva,  there  is  cause  why  I  should  !" 

"  You  mean  the  silly  words  she  spoke  to  you  in  the  little 
glenr 

"  No ;  worse,  much  worse  than  that." 

"  You  have  seen  her  since,  then  1" 

«  Alas !  alas !  I  have." 

"  Lately  ?    And  where  1" 

"  Lately.  But  that  was  not  the  occasion  of  what  distresses 
me.  Dear  Eva,  ask  me  no  more — I  dare  not  speak  openly  to 
you.     Long,  long,  the  painfid  knowledge  has  been  with  me* 
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Long,  long,  have  I  wished  to  teil  you  of  it,  and  ask  yoor 
counsel,  and  listen  to  your  disproving  arguments.  BW*  I 
durst  not." 

"  Has  the  wretched  creature  pledged  you  to  secrecy  V 

"  Not  exactly  so ;  bat  her  denouncements  on  me  if  I  divulged 
the  secret,  particularly  to  you,  are  shocking." 

Eva  laughed.  "  Come,  come,  dearest  Esther,  there  is  one 
on  the  road  by  this  time  shall  make  a  false  prophet  of  lfm 
Onagh.  You  see  I  can  divine  at  least  the  nature  of  her  mma- 
mery.  Shame  upon  you,  Esther,  to  admit,  at  a  sensible  age^ 
the  existence  of  such  weakness  in  your  mind  !  Shame  again 
upon  you,  in  my  brother  s  name,  to  weigh  the  wordg  of  an 
imposter  or  a  madwoman  against  his  true  lovc  !  So,  em 
without  the  tie  of  an  extorted  promise,  you  will  refusemetbe 
opportunity  to  laugh  at  this  new  conceit,  whatever  it  iBt 
merely  because  the  wise  woman  of  Cushindoll  has  threatened 
to  bewitch  you,  perhaps  ?  Be  it  so,  silly  child.  But  were  I 
in  your  place,  and  you  in  mine,  asking  this  favour,  I  would 
cast  her  charms  and  her  broomstick,  her  famiHar  and  her 
fiddlestick,  as  feathers,  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  rather 
than  leave  you  one  instant  unanswered." 

"  I  will  take  heart  to  teil  you,  then,"  said  her  more  timid 
companion.  "I  am  sure  I  ought,  Eva,  and  that  all  is,  asyon 
say,  childishness.  Indeed,  although  it  happened  before  onr 
removal  from  the  seashore  to  Lough  Neagh,  I  was  able,  of 
my  own  accord,  by  prayer,  and  the  calm  exercise  of  reason, 
almost  to  folget  it.  Until  yestemight,  when  the  voice  of 
Onagh  sounded  at  my  Chamber  window,  just  as  I  lay  down 
in  bed,  whispering  strangely — «bend  towards  me,  Eva,  I 
cannot  bear  to  repeat  the  words  aloud — *  The  bridal  robe  i» 
nearly  made.  So  is  the  shroud,  though  not  so  nearly.  Still» 
forget  not  All  Saints'  Eve,  the  last  but  one.* " 

"  The  insolent  woman !"  Eva  cried,  with  flashing  eyes,  bb 
she  protectingly  encircled  her  friend  with  her  arm.  "Sh© 
now  grows  too  bold,  and  I  will  surely  desire  Edmund 
to  see  that  she  keeps  within  bounds.  But  you  are  certain 
she  was  there  at  the  window  1  It  could  not  have  been  a 
dream  T 

"  I  think  not ;  though  heaven  knows,  often  and  ofben  have 
her  face  and  figure  made  my  sleep  horrible,  Eva.  Oh !  I  havö 
fancied  her  crouching  on  my  bed,  at  night,  and  on  my  brea«t> 
unti),  throügh  dread  and  shrinkiug,  I  ghrieked  aloud^  and  90 
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woke  myself,  trembling  and  panting.  Again  and  again  have 
I  dreamt  such  things.  Oh !  Eva,  I  cannot  teil  you  half  the 
suffering  that  stränge  woman  has  caused  me !" 

"  That  was  your  own  fault,  Esther,  more  than  hers.  But — 
*  still  remember  All  Saints'  Eve,* — those  were  her  words. 
What  could  she  mean  by  that  1  Let  me  see.  All  Samts*  Eve, 
the  last  but  one,  you  were  too  ill  and  feverish  to  leave  your 
room,  and  Onagh  did  not  surely  approach  the  house." 

"  Dl  and  feverish  I  indeed  was,  Esther,  and — do  not  smile 
at  me,  dear  girl — ^partly  on  account  of  the  story  you  told  me 
of  another  All  Saints'  Eve.  Onagh  did  not  come  to  your 
house,  and  yet  I  saw  her.'' 

**  I  cannot  understand  that." 

"  listen,  then,"  the  girl  said,  laying  her  face  down  on  her 
friend's  Shoulder,  and  speaking  in  tones  scarcely  above  a 
whisper.  "  I  retired,  as  you  know,  to  my  own  room,  because 
my  mind  and  body  were  so  troubled  I  could  not  bear  the 
Company  even  of  those  I  loved  so  well.  I  retired  to  my  room, 
but  did  not  keep  my  room." 

"  How,  Esther !" 

"  Indeed,  Ithink  my  mind  must  have  failed  me  altogether 
to  do  what  I  did.  It  was  unnatural  courage,  I  am  sure.  You 
may  remember,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  my  bed  next  day,  and 
I  talked  Ughtly,  did  I  not  1" 

"  I  inde^  remember  that  you  had  then  an  illness  severe  and 
alarming,  though  of  short  continuance.  But  go  on.  You  left 
your  room — ^why  f' 

"  There  I  sat,  Esther,  alone  in  the  shivering  moonlight,  for 
I  grew  so  Strange,  even  to  myself,  that  I  could  not  bear  my 
lamp.  There  I  sat  alone,  thinking  of  Onagh's  prophecy,  of 
all  you  had  told  me,  of  all  I  had  seen  her  do  at  the  cavem,  as 
we  passed  her  by,  and  of  what  she  had  said  to  me  in  the  little 
glen.  I  was  conscious,  too,  what  night  it  was — an  anniversary 
of  the  awful  one  upon  which,  whüe  I  was  such  a  distance 
away  from  her,  that  evil  woman  spanned  my  fate — a  recur- 
rence  of  the  night  on  which  a  knowledge  of  the  future  comes, 
from  Grood  or  Evil,  for  Good  or  Evil,  to  the  earth.  These 
were  my  thoughts ;  I  could  not  check  them.  I  believe  I  did 
not  even  strive  to  check  them.  Wliether  or  no,  they  took 
such  possession  of  me  that,  as  I  listened  to  the  boom  of  the 
sea,  or  to  the  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the  trees  at  the 
hack  of  the  house,  I  thought  the  sounds  became  voices^  all 
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echoing  what  Onagh  had  told  me.  I  looked  out  into  dw 
lights  and  shadows  cast  by  the  moon,  upon  the  broad  UDi 
so  near  me,  and  your  brother's  figure,  Eva,  seemed,  over  ml 
over,  to  flit  by  my  window.  Until  at  last  I  started  rxf 
and  could  liave  screamed,  I  know  not  why,  for,  stränge  to 
say,  it  was  not  fear  I  feit. 

'^  At  last  came  a  desperate  thought.  It  broke  upon  nj 
disqnieted  mind  to  seek  Onagh  that  very  night  in  her  caven, 
and  challenge  her  to  work  me  a  charm.  Scarce  was  this  irOd 
fancy  formed,  wlien,  gliding  through  a  back  door,  I  foand 
myself,  badly  protected  from  the  howling  winds,  on  the  wad 
to  her  cavem.  The  distance,  you  have  told  me,  is  aboot  i 
mile.  I  know  not  how  soon  or  how  long  I  might  have  been 
going ;  but  I  well  remember  rushing  into  the  blank  month  of 
her  cavern-house,  and  when,  at  some  distance  in  its  receBsei^ 
I  saw  a  red  Ught — stopping  suddenly — 

"  *  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes,'  I  then  heard  her  asff 
the  voice  reaching  me  through  utter  darkness :  *  we  "wwe 
expecting  you — come  in.'  Eva,  still  I  was  not  frightened;  I 
did  advance  into  the  cave. 

"And,  gracious  God  !  what  a  sight  there  met  my  eyes! 
Onagh's  back  was  to  me  as  I  approached.  She  sat  (» 
her  heels,  and  stooped  forward  her  head  and  body,  as  if 
watching  something  on  the  ground.  A  turn  in  the  cave,  as  I 
still  advanced,  showed  me  the  figure  of  a  very  aged  and 
exceedingly  small  woman,  sitting  opposite  to  her,  also  crouA- 
ing,  and  looking  intently  downwards.  At  another  step,  ©7 
eye  foUowed  theirs,  and  feil  upon  the  cori)se  of  a  second  hagi 
stretched  out  upon  the  damp  and  earthen  floor,  a  large  stone 
laid  on  her  breast,  another  on  her  knees,  and  a  piece  of  flamin^ 
wood  in  her  rigid  band.  Even  yet,  Eva,  I  feit  no  terror  j  I 
only  wondered. 

"  *  She's  waking  herseif,'  said  Onagh,  with  a  laugh,  and  not 
raising  her  head  to  look  at  me. 

"  *  Who  is  she  1'  I  asked.  My  voice  had  a  stränge  ring  in 
it.     I  started  even  as  I  spoke. 

"  *  I  know  no  more  than  you,'  Onagh  answered,  rodoD^ 
her  beut  body  and  head  to  and  fro,  while  her  chin  touched 
her  knees,  and  her  hands  were  clasped  acrossherlegs.  *No; 
nor  no  more  than  the  child  unbom.  Only,  here  I  round  her» 
with  the  other  before  you,  this  All  Saints'  Eve  come  sevöB 
j^ear&    My  time  was  just  up  witb.  t\ieim,  wid  m!l  bour  to  spare, 
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when  we  got  her,  stark  and  stiff,  down  in  the  end  öf  the 
plftce.  Aye,  crippled  too,  though  she  lies  out  so  straight, 
there,  with  the  help  of  the  two  stones  that  keep  her  like  a 
Chiifidan  corpse.  Isn't  that  it,  gran'-aunt  V  again  laughing, 
and  addressing  the  old  woman  opposite  to  her.  *  I  call  her 
gran'-aunt,  you  see,  and  her  that*s  gone  I  used  to  call  granny, 
and  no  other  names  had  I  for  thenu  You  don't  know  how 
I  found  them  out  here — ^Fll  teil  you,  then.  The  early  blight 
eame  on  me,  as  early  it  will  come  on  yourself,  and  I  was 
restless,  and  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Until  one  night  I 
found  an  apron  that  had  been  thieved  from  me  long  before, 
^fing  on  the  floor  as  I  got  into  bed ;  it  was  all  knotted  and 
twirted,  and  I  guessed  by  what  hands.  I  opened  one  knot,  and 
ilien  another  and  another.  For  every  knot  I  opened,  there 
ttme  a  fece  round  my  bed,  and  at  last  the  faces  of  the  two 
ym  See  here  to-night.  Next  moming  I  left  my  mother's  home. 
I  met  the  first  fiace  I  saw  the  night  before,  and  she  led  me  a 
Kt  of  the  road.  Then  I  met  the  next,  and  she  gave  me  a 
«eoond  help.  And  so  on,  until,  day  and  night,  I  walked  from 
the  south  to  the  north,  and  the  last  friend  parted  me  abroad 
^  the  open  door  you  came  in  by.  And  here  I  found  the  one 
that  lies  stretched  there,  and  the  other  squatting  before  you. 
^d  a  hearty  welcome  I  had  from  the  both/ 

"  *  Üp,  Onagh  f  I  said,  interrupting  her,  *  and  work  me  a 
•härm — a.  true  one — ^a  sure  one.     One  that  will  make  me 
•^ö^  for  ever  of  what  you  have  told  me.' 
**  *  Go  with  her,  gran'-aunt,'  she  said,  *  farther  up,  into  the 

^^A.    Take  this  rape-seed' — ^giving  me  some — '  repeat  after 

^ö  the  words  you  will  hear  me  say,  and  drop  the  rape-seed  as 

J^U  repeat  them.     That  will  do ;  for  I  can't  leave  the  corpse 

^  the  cock  crows.' " 
Eva,  who  had  so  far  been  listening  in  silent  wonder  to 

'tis  wüd  Story,  here  interrupted  the  narration. 
"  Esther !"  she  said,  gravely,  "  dear  girl !    This  sounds  like 

^  fantastic  dreanu     Do  you  teil  me  that  such  things  really 

^ppened  V 
"  It  was  no  dream,  Eva,"  Esther  as  gravely  replied.     "  No  ! 

lo .' — ^what  I  teil  you  too  truly  occurred.     Listen,  and  you 

rill  anderstand  all. 
"  The  old  pigmy  got  on  her  feet — ^in  height  she  was  not 

lore  than  a  child — ^and  hobbled  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the 

»ve,  I  followiD^  her.     When  we  had  gone  a\niOÄ\.  eo&tÄ:^ 
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beyond  the  influence  of  the  light,  she  stopped,  and  Oiufgb 
screamed  out,  far  behind  us — *  Are  ye  there  f 

"  *  Say  the  words,'  answered  my  companion.  Onagh  »- 
peated,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  the  following  lines  : —  . 

**  *  Eape-seed  I  sow,  rape-seed  I  bow, 
Come  from  above,  or  come  from  below ; 
Come  far,  come  near ! 

Show  me  my  sweetheart,  show  me  my  dear — 
Show  him  as  he  will  be  to  me, 
A  blessing,  or  a  misery.' 

"  Eva,  I  know  I  was  disturbed  in  mind ;  I  know,  too, 
that  just  as  I  had  ended  my  repetition  of  the  lines,  I  grer 
airaid  for  the  first  time — and  my  senses  may  here  have  decä?e4 
me.  Be  that  as  it  may,  never  in  my  life  before  did  the  to 
and  figure  of  Edmund  pass  plainer  before  me,  than— even  in 
the  dark — at  that  horrible  moment.  But  his  face  was  pale, 
and  his  figure  wasted.  After  he  passed,  there  was  anothff 
motion  in  the  dark,  as  if  he  would  cross  the  cavem  agaiii. 
When  I  again  looked,  my  eyes  met — instead  of  him — TMäHr 
Eva,  death !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  asked  Eva,  distending  her  eyes. 

"  Death,  I  say ! — ^the  grinning  head  and  the  skeleton  firaiae 
of  Death  !    And  it  wore,  on  the  bony  brow,  a  bridal  chaplet  f 

"  Absurdity,  dearest  girl !  You  have,  yourself,  fully  aO" 
counted  for  the  mockery.  Why  should  I  argue  with  yout 
The  previous  state  of  your  mind — ^your  feverish  health — jcKff 
terrors — ^your  prejudices — everytlüng  joined  to  distract  ani 
impose  upon  you." 

"  That  may  be — nay,  I  am  sure  it  was  so — ^yet  so  real  and 
so  dreadfiil  was  the  impression  of  the  moment,  that  I  screamed 
and  swooned  away.  When  I  revived,  I  found  myself  in  th® 
open  air,  within  sight  of  our  cottage,  Onagh  Standing  over 
me.     I  screamed  again,  when  I  saw  her. 

"  '  Now,'  she  Said,  *  you  look  as  if  you  were  satisfied.  Be 
satisfied,  then.     Never  can  he  wive  with  you.* 

"  *  Why  must  this  bef  I  cried,  wildly — *  and  why  should 
you,  temble  woman,  decide  his  fate  and  mine  V 

" '  Hearken  to  me  ?  she  replied,  looking  less  insane,  and 
more  intelligent  and  stem  than  I  had  before  seen  her—*  I 
have  doomed  him — and  others  too— -on  Earth  and  in  Heaven— 
never  to  taste  the  sweets  of  womaa'aloye.    Was  there  no 
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doomin  qnestion,  he  should  not  taste  it.     I,  alone,  a  woman^ 
and  a  weak  and  friendless  one,  would  hinder  him.' 

"*Whereforef  I  still  asked,  fiercely,  I  believe. 

««—Nor  if  he  had  twenty  brothers  should  one  of  them 
escape  the  same  fate/  she  continued.  *  He  had  one  brother 
who  did  escape  it — ^but  he  is  gone.' " 

**Har  Eva  said,  startied,  but  not  enough  aflfected,  in 
appearance,  to  attract  Esther*s  notice,  who  continued,  without 
laising  her  head  : 

"*  Yonder,'  Onagh  added,  *  is  your  yet  happy  house ;  speed 
to  it,  and  have  your  time  of  happiness.'  Then  all  at  once 
rdapsing  into  her  usual  manner,  she  added,  slowly  :  *  If  you 
betray  what  I  have  last  said,  to  him  or  his  sister,  such  faces 
«hall  watch  your  sleeping,  such  curses  shall  attend  your  pil- 
gimage  on  earth,  as  will  make  you  dearly  nie  the  treachery. 
fieUessing of  this good  All Saints'  night  be  with  you/  And 
8he  left  me.  I  retumed  home,  and  secretly  gained  my  sleeping 
Chamber." 

"Well?"  Eva  said,  quite recovered  from  her  own  late  agita- 
tion,  as  she  smiled  and  looked  at  Esther,  as  if  to  hear  more — 
"well,  pretty  sister,  and  is  this  all  ?  Tut,  tut ;  the  woman 
either  is  knave  enough  to  frighten  you  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  money,  or  fool  enough  for  any  piece  of  nonsense. 
And  this  is  the  terrible  secret  that  has  weighed  you  down  so 
long— the  terrible  prophecy  thatis  to  tum  your  true-lovesweet& 
^to  bittemess  1  Come,  come !  I  know  one  who  will  eure 
theae  silly  fancies.  And  Esther,  in  some  half-score  years,  afber 
*  certain  day  of  the  Coming  month,  I  shall  know  a  something 
^^amatron  lady,  who,  with  half-a^lozen  young  M*Donnells 
*lX)und  her,  will  join  me  in  laughing  at  them." 

"  Shame,  Eva  M*Donnell !"  said  Esther,  smiling  as  if  she 
'^hoUy  forgot  her  terrors,  and  blushing  at  the  prospect  her 
friend  so  jestingly  held  out  to  her. 

"  By  the  way,  Esther,"  Eva  continued,  wishing  to  keep  as 
-lear  as  possible  of  the  old  topic — "  will  you  let  me  ask  you  a 
Strange,  and  yet,  perchance,  not  an  improper  question  t" 

**  It  cannot  be  improper  from  Eva — ^ask  it." 

Eva  took  the  leave  granted,  and  their  conversation  con- 
!;inued  on  a  subject  much  more  Hkely  to  influence  Esther's 
[uture  happiness  than  could  the  extravagant  one  tliey  had  just 
3nded. 

**I  ficarce  know  how  to  begin,  Esther,"  aaad  "Bv^i.,  m\Ät 
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tum  blushing  deeply — "but  we  are  to  become  wives,  von 
know ;  and  wives  generally  become  mothers.     And  so,  when 
we  shall  be  such,  if  in  that  case,  have  you  ever  tbought  hoir 
you  should  arrange  tlie  question  of  religious  difference  bettreen 
yourself  and  Edmund  T 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  Esther  asked. 

"  In  what  creed  should  you  wish  your  children  to  be  bronght 
up  1    That  is  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask." 

"  In  my  own,  to  be  sure,  Eva,"  said  Esther,  very  natoraDj 
expressing  the  first  idea  she  had  ever  formed  on  the  subject. 

"  Well,  that  is  natural.  But  you  must  recollect  that  your 
husband  will  have  bis  wish,  too." 

"  So  he  will,  indeed  ;  I  had  not  thought  of  that." 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  difference  at  once ;  the  difiference  I  wsf' 
posed  all  along.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  way  of  getting 
over  it  f 

"  I  know  of  none,  unless — "    She  paused. 

"  Unless  Edmund  yields  to  your  wish,  implicitly  V 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Eva." 

"  Suppose  he  should  entertain  the  same  hopes  of  your  good 
nature  and  liberälity  f 

**  Then  I  shall  be  truly  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  But,  indeed, 
Eva,  I  could  never  bear  to  see  a  child  of  mine  go  to  the  ma* 
house." 

"  Esther !  you  forget  you  speak  to  me,"  said  Eva,  a  little 
coldly  and  hauglitily. 

"  I  did,  perhaps,  forget  that,  in  speaking  to  you,  I  addressed 
a  Eoman  Catholic,"  resumed  Esther,  piqued  on  the  only  pcrin* 
in  which  she  was  susceptible.  "  Yet  I  have  honestly  expressed 
what  I  feel,  Eva,  though  the  manner  was  unguarded  and 
abrupt." 

"  The  mass-house  is  not  the  pest-house,  Esther,  to  reqni« 
being  mentioned  so  abhorringly ;  nor  need  the  rehgion  rf 
your  betrothed  husband  call  for  such  contempt  at  your  hands. 

"  After  all,  Eva,  I  wish  he  was  of  my  own  religion." 

"  Do  you  make  it  an  objection  to  your  union  with  hiiaf 
Eva  inquired,  very  pointedly. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  offend  me  by  that  question,  and  partico- 
larly  by  that  look,  Eva  f 

"  Esther  Evelyn,  I  am  above  meanness  of  any  kind ;  letft 
of  all,  the  meanness  of  influencing  a  free  will.  This  only  I 
have  to  say — that  if  your  biotlier  Uald  to  me,  on  my  öwn 
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acootint^  the  language  you  here  speak  of  my  brother,  I  would 
— aincerely  and  dearly  as  I  love  him — ^tear  him  at  once  from 
my  heart,  and  try  to  forget  him  for  ever  f    ,  ' 

"  And  I,  Eva  M'Donnell,  can  easily  apply  what  you  say  to 
the  present  case.  Perhaps  I  have  my  own  independent 
notions  on  the  matter.  But  you  have  asked  me  questions  all 
alonK ;  allow  me  a  few  in  tum.  You,  too,  are  about  to  be 
vedaed  to  a  man  who  dififers  from  you  in  religion.  What  is 
your  own  resolve — I  know  you  have  formed  one — to  meet  the 
case  you  were  pleased  to  suppose  for  me  ?" 

"  I  answer,  honorably,  this  is  my  resolve.  I  would  strive, 
by  all  means  in  my  power,  and,  of  course,  only  by  all  permitted 
to  a  lady  of  gentle  blood,  to  bring  my  husband's  mind  to  look 
80  toleratingly — ^I  will  say,  justly — on  the  tenets  and  spirit 
of  my  holy  faith,  that  he  should  feel,  under  the  permission  of 
Providence,  no  such  horror  as  you  have  expressed  in  allowing 
me  the  religious  guidance  of  my  children." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  would  strive  to — ^to  convert  him," 
Said  Esther,  suppressing  a  phrase  she  knew  would  be  offensive, 
and  using  one  she  also  knew  Eva  preferred. 

"  If  I  did,  it  were  but  my  duty,"  replied  Eva. 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  Esther ;  "  this  is  new  information,  Eva 
M'DonnelL"  Then,  after  a  pause — "  I  take  it  as  granted  you 
now  speak  the  general  sentiments  of  all  of  your  persuasion. 
If  80,  what  am  I  to  expect  in  a  Situation  where  authority  can 
•enforcezeair 

"  Again  I  warn  you,  Esther,  that  unless  you  mean  by  these 
reflections  to  object  to  a  union  with  Edmund  M^Donnell,  they 
are  uselessly — idly  said.  The  avowals  I  make  are,  indeed, 
Tather  new  between  us ;  and  perhaps  for  a  reason.  When 
we  met  first,  the  times  were  tranquil ;  the  enemies  of  my 
TeligLon  seemed  willing  to  allow  it  rest,  and,  at  least,  to  tole- 
rate  it  in  the  interchanges  of  society.  Now  the  spirit  of 
•exdnsion,  nay,  of  extermmation,  is  busy  again ;  we  are  once 
more  marked  out  and  prescribed.  It  may  be  that  I  was  dis- 
posed,  under  such  a  change,  to  ascertain  the  prospect  of 
domestic  happiness  to  be  hoped  for  by  my  brother,  in  the 
tone  of  min^  on  religious  subjects,  entertained  by  his  affianced 
lady." 

"And  I,  too,  mayhap,"  said  Esther,  "feit  inclined  to  look 
for  some  lights  on  this  subject,  when  I  knew,  as  I  know  now, 
that  myiehgion,  and  not  yours,  was  and  is  tiiat  marked  out 
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for  destruction,  in  the  Coming  tumult  which  threateiui  ns 
aU!" 

"Bigotry  !"  said  Eva  M'Donnell,  haughtily. 

"  And  bigotry,"  retorted  Esther  Evelyn,  "  to  accnse  thecnei 
I  profess,  and  that  Robert  Evelyn  also  professes,  of  any  cnul 
intentions,  nay,  of  any  unfair  disturbinff  of  domestic  hanpi- 
ness.  Let  your  own  religion,  Eva,  teacn  you  to  forget  U0 
Submission  of  a  wife  j  mine  shall  never  teach  me  the  sam» 
doctrine." 

"  Yet,  this  mctment,  you  wished  Edmund  a  Protestant  f 

«  And  wish  it  stül." 

**  Then  would  you  not  strive  to  gain  your  wish  ?" 

"  By  all  fair  and  Christian  means,  assuredly." 

"  What !"  cried  Eva,  alarmed  in  her  tum,  "  try  to  chang» 
him  ?    My  brother  ought  to  know  this." 

"  Teil  him,  then.  Only  let  me  have  the  same  freedom  i» 
speak  to  my  brother." 

"  Take  it,"  said  Eva,  rising  proudly.  A  hunting-hom 
sounded  cheerily  at  a  distance,  calHng  out  the  echoes  of  the 
surrounding  hüls.  "  Here,"  she  continued,  pointing  to  l 
window  that  commanded,  for  more  than  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  the  road  that  swept  down  the  mountain  to  Glenam 
Castle — "  here  both  should  be  to  give  us  timely  opportunity. 
That  was  Edmund's  wonted  signal  of  approach  homeward; 
and  yonder,  indeed,  four  horsemen  spur  down  the  hill-road, 
two  of  them  much  a-head  of  the  others." 

"  My  brother  !  my  dear  brother  !"  exclaimed  Esther,  gaiD" 
ing  the  window,  also,  and  claspingherhands;  "and  E(hnim4 
dear,  dear  Edmund  !"  The  last  words  escaped  her  heart,  in 
despite  of  the  pettishness  of  the  previous  moment.  "  Oh,  Eva," 
she  cried — ^giving  vent  to  the  master  feeling  thus  betrayedr- 
"  he  is  my  only  life,  after  all !"  The  avowal  broke  down  th* 
barriers  that  the  last  few  moments  had  built  up  betweöi 
them,  and  the  two  girls  embraced  the  more  warmly  for  thflir 
passing  coolness. 

"  And  think  you,  Esther,  that  I  behold,  without  a  weUinfr 
up  of  woman's  utmost  tenderness,  the  retum,  after  such  an 
absence,  of  Robert  Evelyn?  We  have  been  but  idly  vexinj 
each  other.     Come,  then,  an  ausser  to  their  signal." 

She  opened  the  window;  both  stood  at  it,  and  wavedthfiir 
white  kerchicfs,  over  and  over,  on  the  breeze. 

"They  see  us!"  resumed  Eva  5  "they  doff  their  hats,  and 
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wave  them  high  in  retum !  Let  us,  dear  Esther,  end  our 
diflcassioii,  while  they  approach.  Neither  of  us  will  use  un- 
fiiir  means  of  persuasion  to  affect  the  mode  of  faith  of  our 
hnsbands.  Both,  meantime,  are  free  to  introduce,  iu  season, 
piain  Statements  of  our  own  creed,  and  arguments  why  we 
prefer  it.  We  will  both,  also,  surely  listen,  calm  and  unpre- 
jndiced,  to  reasons  that  may  be  given  us  in  reply." 

"That  were  but  honorable  and  rational,"  said  Esther. 
But,  in  honesty,  we  must  avow,  that  the  young  ladies  thus 
easily  agreed,  because  they  mutually  thought  that,  according 
to  the  plan  proposed,  they  could  as  easily  have  everything 
their  own  way. 

"  And  as  to  the  question  of  oflfepring,  Esther — beshrew  it 
for  a  stränge  one ! — do  you  know  how  some  sensible  persona 
have  done  in  a  like  casel" 

"  No,  Eva  ;  but  let  me  hear — and  speedily."  Her  eyes 
darted  through  the  window,  as  she  still  waved  her  kerchief. 

"  Supposing,  under  the  will  of  God — ^girls,"  rejoined  Eva, 
with  Bome  vagueness  of  expression,  "  the  mother  had  care  of 
them.     And  supposing — ^boys,  the  father." 

"  That  is  excellent !'  said  Esther,  her  looks  and  occupation 
stiU  unchanged.  "  Yes !  Let  them  have  their  boys,  and  we 
can  have  our  girls." 

"  New,  shame  on  us  both,  Esther,"  resumed  Eva,  again 
joininff  her  friend  in  signals  of  welcome,  '^  and  heaven  pardon 
US  such  unmaidenly  calculations,  and  such  presumption  on  the 
will  of  Providence." 

"  It  was  hold  and  wicked,  indeed,  I  believe,"  said  Esther, 
"  Though,  I  am  sure,  neither  of  us  thought  hann." 

The  horsemen  had  now  come  so  near  as  to  be  fiiUy  recog- 
nisable;  then  were  salutations  renewed  with  more  energy. 
Ab  they  gained  the  outskirts  of  the  Httle  hamlet  of  Glenarm, 
a  dozen  bagpipers,  heading  a  newly-raised  Company  of  men, 
screanied  out  the  welcome  of  Edmund  M*Donnell,  and  of  the 
betrothed  husband  of  Eva.  The  men  joined  their  shout  to 
the  damour ;  the  travellers  darted  by  them ;  passed  through 
the  hamlet,  and  gained  the  drawbridge  of  Glenarm  Castle^ 
which  was  over  a  rapid  mountain-stream,  instead  of  an  arti- 
fidal  fosse.  It  was  lowered ;  the  hollow  trampling  of  their 
hoTses  sonnded  on  it,  as  the  ladies  lost  sight  of  them.  The 
clattering  of  hoofis  was  heard  in  the  yard ;  and  at  last  they 
mahed  into  the  saloon  occupied  by  their  betrothed  maidens. 
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It  was,  in  one  respect,  an  odd  meeting.  Brothers  and  m/ba 
looked  first  at  each  other — ^lovers  looked  at  their  belored 
There  was  a  second's  hesitation  as  to  how  they  were  all  k 
commence  greetings,  which  Edmund  ended  hy  catchingEi 
ther  in  his  arms.  In  the  uext  instant  he  led  her  to  Eve^ 
whoy  notwithstanding  his  long  absence,  did  not  show  mndi 
chagrin  at  the  arrangement  which  had  obliged  hiTn  to  greet 
Eva  before  his  sister. 


CHAPTER     XIII. 

"  And  whither  do  you  go  to-day,  M'Donnell  f  asked  Evelyn 
of  his  friend,  about  a  week  after  his  retum. 

"  To  Glenarriflr,"  answered  Edmund. 

"  You  have  gone  thither  very  often,  of  late." 

"  Not  oftener,  surely,  than  my  preparations  for  an  approacb- 
ing  event  require." 

"  What  event  do  you  mean  f ' 

"  You  should  surely  think  I  mean  but  one — ^my  marriflge 
with  your  sister."     So  the  young  men  parted. 

But  Evelyn*s  brow  feil.  He  had,  as  his  questions  imported} 
been  somewhat  suspicious  of  Edmund's  visits  to  Glenaniff  i 
an  accident  had  helped  to  confirm  and  inflame  this  jealousy.  Ib 
his  friend' s  absence,  he  had  joined,  a  few  days  before,  a  party 
of  huntsmen  from  Antrim  Castle.  The  hunt  was  a  long  on« ; 
it  led  them  as  far  as  the  spacious  Valley  in  which  EdmuscfB 
house  stood.  Evelyn  rode  unperceived  to  the  brow  of  tto 
chain  of  hüls  that  commanded  it :  below  him,  on  the  le?d 

f  round  at  the  side  of  the  river,  he  recognised  -Edmund  at  tto 
ead  of  a  body  of  armed  men,  engaged  in  putting  them 
through  some  military  exercise.  This  seemed  done  in  secrecj  5 
but  it  might  not  be  so  :  M*Donnell  might  merely  have  fiff* 
gotten  to  give  him  his  confidence.  Evelyn  determined  to 
see ;  therefore,  the  question  to  which  he  now  feit  he  had  re- 
ceived  an  insincere  reply. 

He  was  indignant  vvith  Edmund :  he  did  not  perceive  that 

some  portion  of  the  discontent  that  agitated  hirp  ought  to 

have  been  visited  on  himself.     Or,  pemaps,  he  really  £^  * 

self-reproach,  but  unconsdously  added  it  to  the  weight  of  bi^ 
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actual  jealoosy  of  bis  young  friend.  Nor  could  he  distinguish 
that  mach  of  Edmund's  aiteration  of  manner — ^for  there  was 
idteration — sprang  from  a  similar  jealousy,  on  his  pari,  of 
Evelyn,  to  which  jealousy  a  certain  circumstance  had  also 
giyen  cause. 

A  few  evenings  before,  Evelyn  had,  in  his  Company,  re- 
ceived  a  letter  which  seemed  to  agitate  him  as  he  read  it. 
Glancing  inadvertöntly  at  it,  M*Donnell  saw  his  own  name 
more  than  once  written  by  this  unknown  correspondent. 
Evelyn  put  up  the  letter  gravely,  and  his  spirits  and  manner 
were  chilled  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.     Edmund  took  an 

Zartunity  of  asking,  in  jest,  if  the  epistle  contained  any 
der  of  him.     His  friend  started,  and  stared  at  him ;  then 
deliberately  added  that  it  did  not  even  mention  his  name. 

It  was  from  Walker,  in  answer  to  one  Evelyn  had  written, 
according  to  engagement,  to  inform  that  gentleman  of  the 
day  and  place  appointed  for  his  marriage.  Renewing  pro- 
mises  to  attend,  it  proceeded  to  acquaint  him  of  the  fact  of 
William  having  embarked  for  England ;  of  the  veteran  army 
and  noble  suite  that  accompanied  him ;  of  the  certainty  of  a 
Popish  plot  to  massacre  all  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  early 
in  December.  With  the  stiD  more  appalling  intelUgence,  that 
Edmund  M'Donnell  was  pledged  to  take  a  conspicuous  part 
in  it. 

By  the  same  band  came  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  Esther, 
lather  uncourteously  declining  the  invitation  to  grace  and 
bless  her  nuptials,  and  fiUed  with  repetitions  of  the  certain 
intelligence  of  a  general  massacre,  in  which,  according  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn  also,  young  M*Donnell  and  his  old  rebel  father  were 
to  do  horrid  things.  This  epistle  terrified  and  afflicted  Esther, 
more  than  any  former  eflfbrt  of  her  aunt.  Eva,  surprising  her 
in  tears,  got  the  letter  to  read.  Firing  up  forthwith,  she 
swept  away  to  place  the  insulting  document  before  her  be- 
ttotned  lord — ^not  in  reproach,  indeed,  but  fully  anticipating 
his  equal  wrath  and  detestation  of  the  writer.  She  was 
Startled  and  shocked  by  his  unexpected  coldness  of  Observa- 
tion upon  it.  Back  she  swept  again  to  Esther,  retumed  the 
letter,  and  retired  to  her  own  Chamber. 

It  was  now  known  to  all,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
embarked  from  Holland,  with  a  fair  wind.  But  about  the 
time  when  he  might  be  expected  to  land,  the  fair  wind  changed 
into  a  foul  one ;  storms  arose ;  despatches  from  England  to 
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Ireland  were,  by  the  same  changes,  obstracted,  and  every  one 
paused  in  süence  to  await  the  final  event.  Evelyn  found 
nimself  obliged  to  suspend  all  remark;  and  this  increased  bis 
discontent  and  suspicion.  No  one  spoke  to  bim  on  the  matter, 
and  he  would  speak  to  no  one.  But  he  saw,  with  bitter  feel- 
ings,  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  Lordiveagh,  andotherguests — ^who, 
anticipating  the  marriage,  seemed  rather  to  have  visited 
Antrim  Castle  for  different  purposes  than  to  witness  it — ^get 
together,  with  Edmund,  in  knots,  and  whisper  and  consult 
beyond  all  patience. 

But  though  this  state  of  feeling,  amongst  the  parties  most 
interested,  might  seem  a  bad  omen  of  their  happy  union,  yet 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  determinations  of  all  to  get  mar- 
ried  on  tlie  day  appointed.  Love  scenes,  continuaUy  occur- 
ring,  in  the  meantime  predominated  over  every  other  senti- 
ment.  In  fact  and  truth,  as  mutual  distrust  had  not  assumed 
any  certain  shape,  the  youngpeople  wished,  with  their  hearts 
and  souls,  for  the  tenth  day  of  November. 

In  its  own  good  time,  and  just  as  regularly  and  as  slowly  as 
if  they  had  cared  nothing  about  it,  the  day  came  at  last.  It 
was  as  black,  as  stormy,  and  as  comfortless,  as  if  it  had  made 
up  its  mind  to  treat  them  and  their  raptures  with  surly  con- 
tempt.  But,  notwithstanding  its  seeming  disapproval,  all  eise 
was  brilliant  in  readiness  and  attendance  upon  the  happy 
young  people.  In  vain  did  it  send  its  ruffian  blasts  to  course 
round  the  battlements  of  the  old  building,  to  shake  its  cid 
oasements,  or  even  to  bluster  down  its  old  chinmeys.  Within, 
eVery  voice  spoke,  or  tried  to  speak,  in  softest  accents ;  groups 
of  ladies,  young  and  beautiful,  only  stood  at  the  Windows  to 
wonder  at  its  violence ;  men,  brave  and  noble,  wanned  them- 
selves  at  the  blazing  hearth  it  could  not  chilL 

At  mid-day,  the  guests  were,  indeed,  all  met  in  the  grand 
withdrawing-room  of  Antrim  Castle.  The  bridegrooms,  con- 
scious  and  joyous,  yet  trying  not  to  seem  either,  sat,  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  different  sets  of  ladies  who  had  come  to 
tritness  and  envy  their  happiness ;  or  ventured  among  the 
Veteran  group  of  their  own  sex  who  surrounded  Lord  Antrim, 
to  hear,  and  suffer  as  they  might,  all  the  jests  that  could 
apply  to  their  case.  The  brides  were  in  their  Chambers,  with 
their  bridesmaids,  awaiting,  in  unimaginable  palpitations,  their 
summons  from  the  lady  of  the  mansion.  The  latter,  dividing 
herself  among  her  guests,  glided  from  party  to  party,  with 
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ipriding  eyes,  and  dimpled  mouth,  saying,  in  half  whispers, 
«odi  pretty  and  appropriate  things,  as  set  many  a  young  lady 
,Ät  her  best  to  look  grave,  while  others  only  blushed,  and  some 
Itt^hed  outright 

Äe  hour  was  come ;  eveiything  was  ready ;  and  every 
person  in  attendance,  except  one.  The  Eeverend  George 
Walker  had  not  yet  arrived.  And  as,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties,  his  agency  was  required  to  make  the  ceremo- 
nies,  even  afber  the  ministry  of  the  Catholic  priest,  satis- 
&ctory  to  all,  nothing  could  be  entered  upon  without  him. 
A  disagreeable  pause,  therefore,  occurred,  unrelieved  by  the 
fonner  willingness  to  wait.  As  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  gentleman's  arrival,  although  past  his  time,  it  was  not 
even  made  exciting  by  fears  of  a  disappointment. 

Hour  after  hour  thus  wore  away.  The  black  and  tempes- 
tuous  November  night  closed  in,  even  prematurely  for  the 
tnne  of  the  year.  lights  were  ordered  for  the  apartment ;  and 
still  Mr.  Walker  came  not.  It  was  past,  much  past  dinner- 
hour,  too.  A  banquet,  prepared  with  munificence  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  hosts,  and  with  great  care  and  labour  on 
the  part  of  his  culinary  servants,  was  spoiling.  The  lower 
legions  of  the  castle  were  all  but  in  open  mutiny,  and  this 
consideration,  joined  with  others,  made  even  the  noble  hostess 
inpatient. 

Ab  the  lights  were  brought  into  the  room,  a  horseman 
passed  the  drawbridge. 

"  'Tis  he  !"  cried  Edmund ;  "  I  know  his  dark  cloak." 

Every  one  bustled ;  a  loud  knocking  reverberated  through 
tte  castie.  The  doors  were  flung  open  ;  and — ^Friar  O'Hag- 
S^ty  entered  the  apartment. 

"  I  give  you  joy,  my  Lord  of  Antrim,"  he  exclaimed,  the 
Bttoment  he  appeared  at  the  door,  and  speaking  rapidly,  and 
^h  much  excitement,  as  he  walked  up  the  room — "  And  you, 
^y  Lord  of  Iveagh,  and  you,  gentlemen,  and  you,  Edmund 
M'Donnell — ^the  joy  I  ask  you  to  give  me,  for  my  tidmgs.  The 
^vader's  fleet  haß  been  beat  back  by  the  winds  of  Heaven 
from  the  shores  of  England,  and  obUged  to  retum  to  Hol- 
^d,  in  such  a  plight,  as  ends  all  rebellious  hopes  for  the 
Present."  ' 

"  Long  live  Eang  James  !"  cried  Lord  Antrim.  His  friends 
«dioed  mm ;  even  the  ladies  joined  in  the  cheer.  "  But  is  the 
JiewB  oertain  r 
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"  Here  are  my  letters — ^received  but  this  morning,  thong^ 
they  should  have  come  to  band  many  days  ago.  I  need  not 
add  from  whom  they  are — ^but  you  may  depend  on  them." 

"  The  wind  is  Papist,  at  last,"  seid  the  gaunt  andgiimLoid 
of  Iveagh. 

"  His  Majesty's  very  words,"  resumed  the  friar,  "  the 
moment  he  heard  the  news  in  England." 

'<  And  I  may  now  go  home  and  dismiss  my  shaggy  Moorae 
mountaineers,"  added  Iveagh. 

**Have  a  care  of  that,  my  lord,"  said  the  friar*  "The 
King  is  still  resolved  on  his  former  point  of  privilegei  and, 
before  my  advices  lefb  England,  had  proved  his  resolution  hy 
his  acts.  In  order  to  make  some  show  of  prudence,  irhai 
the  intentions  of  the  invader  were  first  made  certaiii,  Mb 
Majesty  caused  to  be  posted,  on  the  gates  of  Magdalen  College, 
a  declaration  of  his  withdrawing  of  the  righteous  FanDfiT, 
whom  he  had  forced  them  to  accept  as  feUow,  in  place  of 
their  own  elected  minion,  Hough.  But  no  sooner  came  to 
him  the  happy  news  of  this  providential  wreck,  than,  girided 
by  his  good  advisers,  he  had  it  tom  down  again — ?' 

"  Accursed  be  bis  advisers,  sir  !"  interrupted  EdnuBid 
M'Donnell,  who,  upon  O'Haggerty's  first  announcement  of  a 
hope  of  peace,  had  grasped  Evelyn's  band  to  congratulate  him, 
and  receive  his  congratulations.  But  the  friar's  additional 
news  made  them  pause  to  listen,  and  now  elicited  Edmmwf s 
vehement  malediction. 

"  Amen !"  echoed  Lord  Iveagh.  "  We  do  not  ask  such 
counsels." 

"  Do  not  curse  them,  whoever  they  are,"  said  Lord  Autrini. 
**  Just  call  them  bad  politicians." 

The  friar^s  face  reddened,  and  he  was  abottt  to  make  an 
angry  rejoinder.  But  the  Countess  entering  the  room  with  W 
important  air,  pressed  her  finger  on  her  Up  in  passmghin, 
and  Walking  up  to  Evelyn,  took  him  aside. 

"  The  brides,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  do  not  want  this  revewni 
truant,  Mr.  Walker.  I  have  just  visited  them.  And  tbooi^ 
I  bear  you  no  message  or  greeting,  I  will  be  your  warrtB* 
that,  at  my  summons,  they  speedily  meet  you  in  the  chapel» 
where  old  Priest  M'DonneU  has  been  shivering  these  nÜB? 
hours." 

"Then,  dear  Lady,  the  round  world  for  your  summoiBi 
Since  the  reverend.  gentlemsA  ha&  not  been  able  to  keep  los 
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rord,  we  must  defer  to  another  time  what  satisÜEiction  he  can 
>estow." 

'^  To  die  chapel,  dames,  maidens,  and  gallants,  all  f  cried  the 
lady,  instantly  tuming  from  him  to  the  Company,  and  much 
delightedy  for  many  reasons.  Then  she  once  more  hustled 
eraoefiilly  out  of  the  apartment ;  and  bridegrooms  and  guests, 
Ted  by  Lord  Antrim,  trooped  down  to  the  chapel. 

It  was  a  low  building,  detached  from  the  Castle,  but  acces- 
dble,  at  both  ddes,  near  the  altar,  by  doors  which  were  ap- 
proached,  imder  covered  ways,  communicating  with  the  main 
pile.  Through  one  of  these  doors,  the  nnmerous  party  from 
the  withdrawing-room  entered.  Almost  at  the  same  time, 
the  brides,  led  by  their  hostess,  and  attended  by  their  brides- 
maids  and  other  friends,  appeared  at  the  opposite  door.  The 
chapel,  brilliantlyilluminatedby  large,  hanging  branches,  and 
omamented,  near  the  altar,  with  draperies  of  virgin  white, 
and  garlands  of  flowers  and  evergreens,  had  a  character  at 
once  joyous  and  impressive.  On  the  altar  itself,  the  tall  wax 
tapers  diffdsed  their  soft,  pure  radiance  about  the  sacred  place, 
wnere  vows  were  presently  to  be  exchanged,  blessings  said, 
and  prayers  offered  up  for  the  earthly  and  etemal  we^  of  four 
young  and  newly-wedded  people.  Its  steps,  and  the  platform 
they  ffained,  were  covered  by  a  crimson  footcloth,  richly 
5riiU2ea  and  embroidered  with  gold.  On  this  platform  sat  old 
7ather  M*Donnell,  wearing  his  priest's  undress,  if  so  it  may 
le  called — ^the  surplice,  stole,  and  alb.  His  book  was  on  his 
Icnee.  He  rose,  though  trembling  with  palsy,  as  the  Company 
mtered  the  consecrated  house. 

The  only  thing  that  interfered  with  the  solemn  and  quiet 
mture  of  Öie  place,  and  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  solemnized  in 
il,  was  the  continued,  and,  indeed,  increased  violence  of  the 
weather.  It  blew  a  very  hurricane ;  and  the  rain  beat  with 
steh  force  upon  the  roof,  and  against  the  Windows  of  the 
Mlitary  little  chapel,  as  to  fill  its  interior  with  unintermitted 
aid  umost  alarming  sounds.  Through  the  low  Windows, 
niarly  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  the  night  abroad  seemed 
XBYen-black. 

Scarcely  had  the  brides  appeared  at  the  door  opposite  that 
tlrough  which  the  bridegrooms  and  their  party  entered,  when 
Ivelyn,  attended  by  Edmund  M^Donnell  as  his  bridesman, 
md  by  the  old  Earl  of  Antrim  himself,  advanced  to  Eva,  took 
kr  band«  and  led  her  towards  the  altar.     The  Earl's  lady 
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held  her  other  hand,  and  her  fah*  yoiing  bridesmaids  dugtered 
round  her.  All  entered  the  railed  sanctuary,  ascended  the 
ftteps  of  the  altar,  and  stood  on  the  platform.  A  few 
xnoments,  and  Evelyn  and  Eva  M^Donnell — according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church — ^were  married. 

In  their  tum,  Edmund,  his  bridesman,  and  his  old  father, 
advanced  to  Esther.  The  band  he  took  in  his  was  cold  and 
tremblinc  ;  the  veil  she  wore  did  not  hide  her  raining  tears, 
nor  her  blanched  cheek  and  ashy  Ups.  As  tenderly,  grace- 
fully,  and  prdudly,  he  led  her  to  the  sanctuary,  she  stumbled, 
and  had  noarly  fallen,  in  the  effort  to  gain  the  single  step  that 
elevated  it  above  the  floor  of  the  chapeL  Passing  close  by  a 
eide-window,  just  atthe  altar,  she  started,shrank,  and  uttered  a 
low  scream.  Edmund  looked  at  the  window.  It  was  black  and 
blank,  and  no  cause  appeared  for  Esther'sterror,  thougb  now  she 
was  shivering  so  violently  as  almost  to  swoon  away.  Assisted 
by  her  lover,  her  noble  hostess,  and  her  startled  bridesmaids, 
die  gained,  at  length,  the  platform  of  the  altar.  The  wbite- 
hefU&d  and  palsied  priest  again  opened  his  book,  and  b^an 
the  second  marriage  ceremony.  A  dattering  of  harse-hoofe 
was  lieard  without,  and  involuntarily  he  paused.  Next 
momcnt,  a  small  door  at  the  remote  end  of  the  buüding 
tlirough  which  tlie  peasantry  around  used  to  enter  to  mas^ 
was  ilung  open,  giving  e^n^^ss  to  a  gust  of  stoim,  so  iiirioiB 
tliat  it  extinguished  nearly  all  the  hghts  in  the  chapeL  Anl 
witb  the  stomi-gust  came  in  a  man,  enveloped  in  an  ampb 
xidiug^loak«  who  vralked  straight  up  the  aisle  to  the  alta:^ 
hoKliug  an  oinni  lottor  in  his  band.  As  he  gained  the  aha:, 
all  rwx>gnisea  the  Rev,  George  Walker. 

*•  You  Are  laie  Mr.  Walker,"  said  Evelyn,  who  now  stodi 
out^de  the  radls. 

*'  Am  I  t&i}  late  f  asked  Walker,  eagerly. 

**  1  pnessent  j\>u  to  my  wife,  sir." 

''Tben?  has  been  a  dercyman  of  the  EsuUished  dncck 
heivT 

**  Xi\  SIT :  you  know  we  expected  bot  toq.* 

*'  All  i$  ri^u  UkW  said  Walker,  exuldngiT.     **  It  is  ao 

^*  lii$i>)eiit  r'  med  Lord  Antrim.  ^Ptooecd  widi  liie  oe^ 
Xttony,  F^tker  M^IVninelL'^  As  be  spoke  a  serrant  hasdhr 
<«it«md  tbe  side  di^or,  and  j^fflxndied  bis  kid widi  apackeÜ 

<^  tjei  bim  r  Walk^  KUHted  witb  Ji  saecr.    ^fint.  ^nt^-- 
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kUing  out  the  open  letter — ^'  let  all  try  the  effect  of  this — 
WnJiAM,  THB  Deliverer,  has  landed  !" 

The  whole  oompany,  including  those  at  the  altar,  and  even 
the  old  priest  before  them,  started. 

"It  is  üiae  f  cried  the  friar,  with  passion. 

'^Bythe  holy  saints,  it  is  too  true  f '  exclaimed  Antrim. 
**The  usurper  landed  at  Torbay  on  the  5th  !  You  were  late 
irith  your  first  news,  reverend  friar.  You  make  mysteriös  of 
jooi  despatches. '  But  read  that/'  handing  him  the  paper 
he  had  himself  just  perused.  "  Here,  fellow  " — ^to  the  servant 
Trho  was  retiring — "let  my  people  know  this  intelligence 
instantly.  Despatch  horse  and  man  around.  Gare  not  for 
the  night — ^the  signals — ^the  beacons !  Fire  that  on  the 
CttÜe's  top,  that  on  the  bay's  edge,  and  that  on  the  brow  of 
little  Deer-Park.  Let  them  announce  it  to  Ballygelly  Head 
Md  the  Point  of  Garron — ^they  to  the  Fair  Head  and 
Bengore — ^and  round  let  it  flame  to  Old  Dunluce.  So  that, 
hy  the  moming's  dawn,  all  true  men  may  be  stirring  for  their 
tme  king  and  master  !  Meantime,  on  with  the  ceremony — 
thongh  brides  and  bridegrooms  are  like  to  have  a  flaming 
Mptial  torch." 

"Proceed,  Father  M'Donnell,"  said  Edmund. 

"Stop,  Edmund  M^Donnell,"  cried  O'Haggerty.  "Dis- 
honour  not  your  name  and  blood — ^insult  not  your  holy 
idigion,  now  in  peril — endanger  not  your  life,  by  taking 
to  your  bosom  the  stranger,  the  traitoress,  and  the  heretic. 
Come  down  from  the  altar,  I  say — ^think  only  of  the  cause, 
^ch,  by  virtue  of  the  royal  commission  you  hold — '* 

"What, Edmund!"  interrupted Evelyn,  starting forward — 

the  royid  commission  !    What  does  this  mean  1" 

"  It  means,"  said  Eva,  calmly,  "  that  my  brother  is  a  com- 
^ioned  officer  in  the  Service  of  his  King." 
.  "It  means,"  said  Walker,  "as  I  told  you,  Evelyn, .that  he 
^  one  of  those  tndtors  to  Protestant  ascendancy,  in  Church 
^d  State,  commissioned  and  swom  to  cut  your  throat,  and 
^e  !  Aye,  let  him  come  down,  as  his  old  counsellor  ad- 
^^.    And  call  you  your  sister,  at  the  same  time — ^* 

**  Eva  1"  resumed  Evelyn,  in  much  agitation — "  knew  you 
^  such  a  secret  engagement  f 

''  1  did,"  she  answered,     «  What  if  I  did  f 
^^  **This    is    disingenuousness — ^treachery  !" — he    exclaimed. 
*  I  am  betrayed  even  at  the  altar !" 
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"  Treachery  ! — ^betrayed,  Evelyn  f — ^Eva  repeated,  lettiiu; 
go  his  arm,  and  stepping  back  haughtüy. 

"Betrayed  you  are  !"  said  Walker,  catching  his  Mm— 
"  even  as  I  foretold  it  would  be.  Eouse  yourseK,  like  a  man 
and  a  Christian,  and  at  last  act  as  becomes  you.  Eobeact 
Evelyn,"  he  continued,  in  a  loud  and  impressive  voice— "  I 
command  you,  in  the  name  of  your  Church,  and  of  him  who 
is  come  as  your  King,  to  rescue  your  father's  danghter  fipon 
the  pollution  of  a  traitor's  arms,  and  to  lead  her,  afiber  m 
jfrom  this  idolatrous  roof !  Think  of  the  pledge  you  hav< 
given  to  me  and  to  your  country — ^the  pledge  that  is  registeiec 
against  you,  and  that  you  hold  in  your  keeping — ^" 

"  What  pledge  does  he  mean  V  asked  Eva,  in  her  tum. 

"  One,  Madam,  which  makes  him  a  soldier  of  the  faith,  m 
arms  him  with  a  sword  against  all  Papists,"  replied  Walker. 

"  One  destined  to  be  reddened  in  our  blood,"  adde< 
O'Haggerty. 

"  What,  Evelyn  !"  Eva  burst  forth.  "  And  you  talk  a 
treacherous  of  the  accepting  and  holdingof  a  lawful  commisffloi 
from  a  lawful  sovereign,  while  you  enter  into  an  unauthoiiiei 
contract  with  the  deadly  foes  of  that  sovereign,  and  of  ufl  al 
A  contract,  God  knows  of  what  nature  !  Hither,  EdmuDC 
hither!" 

Her  words,  and  still  more  her  looks,  incensed  the  yoiin 
man  beyond  control.  He  tumed  white,  then  fiery  red,  the 
white  again.  He  stamped  his  foot,  his  eyes  flashed  back 
look  of  anger ;  scarce  sensible  of  what  he  said,  he  addresse 
his  sister.  "  Esther  Eveljni !"  he  cried,  "  sister  !  I  call  upo 
you  to  stand  beside  me,  your  brother !" 

"  Sister,  obey  your  brother's  voice  !"  cried  Walker ;  "  and— 

"  Edmund  M^DonneU !  Loose  the  girl's  band,  and  let  ht 
go  !"  echoed  the  friar. 

"  Scandalous  men  !"  said  the  old  priest,  from  the  alti 
"Interrupt  not  the  conferring  of  a  sacrament — ^tear  nc 
asunder  those  whom  God  is  about  to  make  one.  Peace,  an 
let  the  marriage  be  done." 

"  Nay,"  resumed  Eva,  still  addressing  Evelyn,  after  a  partf 
of  fearful  agitation — "  if  thus  you  proceed,  Evelyn — ^if  yot 
own  voice  be  raised  to  cancel  the  engagements  of  my  broto 
with  your  sister — ^if  here,  at  the  altar,  you  call  us  traitors  an 
betrayers — ^never  shall  she  or  you  have  cause  to  repeat  th 
worda  ebewhere." 
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"HowT  cried  Edmund,  who  had  at  last  descended,  leav- 
lUg  Esther  sapported  by  her  bridesmaids.  '^Traitors  and 
betmyers  ! — ^who  dares  speak  the  words  ]" 

"Dar^  . — ^I  spoke  them  !"  answered  Evelyn. 

"  Betrayer  and  tndtor,  yourself !"  retorted  Edmund — "  you, 
^j  it  at  last  appears,  a  secret  plotter  against  your  King,  and 
tt^nnst  ihe  very  friends  who  would  take  you  to  their  bosom  !" 

Evelyn  sprang  to  the  altar,  and  seized  his  sister's  cold 
Inind.    '^  I  forbid  this  marriage  !"  he  said. 

"  And  I,"  cried  Eva  M'Donnell,  "  renounce  the  fonner  one. 
"Your  own  priest,  there,  has  told  you  it  is  invalid.  Think  it 
iBO — and  farewell,  Evelyn,  for  ever ! — Brother,  your  band." 

**Be  that  as  it  may,"  Evelyn  shouted,  now  completely 
T)eyond  bimself — "  Esther  shall  never  be  the  wife  of  a  false 
iraitor.t" 

"  Never  V  repeated  a  screaming,  discordant  voice  at  the 
side  window,  accompanied  by  loud  and  frantic  clapping  of 
hands.  The  sounds  deprived  Esther  of  the  little  self-posses- 
sion  she  had ;  she  sank  senseless  into  her  brother's  arms.  A 
^are  of  red  light  broke  through  all  the  Windows  into  the 
chapel;  and  as  the  roaring  of  the  beacon  blaze,  abroad, 
mingled  with  the  beating  of  the  heavy  rain,  and  the  con- 
tinued  howling  of  the  hurricane,  Onagh's  screams,  and  the 
wild  cli^ping  of  her  hands,  might  be  heard  above  every  other 
Boond.  While  her  pallid  fkce  appeared,  now  at  one  window,. 
now  at  another,  and  her  "  Never !  never !"  rising  above 
the  roof  of  the  chapel,  seemed  to  be  a  tongue  of  the  tempest. 

A  few  moments  later,  Evelyn  and  Walker,  bearing  between 
them,  even  through  the  fury  of  the  night,  the  insensible 
Esther,  left  Antrim  Castle,  to  seek  shelter  in  the  adjacent 
hamlet  of  Olenarm. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

• 

The  shock  Esther  received  in  mind  and  heart  had  an  instan- 
taneons  and  continuous  effect  on  her  health ;  and  her  brother 
loon  perceived  it  would  for  some  time  be  impossible  to  remove 
her  from  the  village  of  Glenarm,  notwithstanding  the  indiffe- 
rent accommodation  of  the  place. 
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Mr.  Walker  remained  with  them  three  or  fonr  days, 
which  few  allusions  were  made  to  recent  occurrences.    Th< 
feelings  or  views  of  all  were  too  deep  to  be  tnisted  to  immi 
diäte  utterance. 

But  the  scenes  of  bustle,  in  the  village  around  them,  conti- 
nued  to  feed,  more  amply  than  perhaps  words  could  have 
done,  the  poignant,  though  stupified  reveries  of  Evelyn. 
The  new  levies,  hitherto  but  tardily  carried  on,  were  no 
evidently  engaged  in,  even  in  so  remote  a  district,  with  zeal 
and  vigour.  Bodies  of  recmits,  some  in  half-uniform,  some  half- 
naked,  and  shouting  to  the  screams  of  the  bagpipes,  hurried 
through  the  streets,  to  be  reviewed  or  drilled  on  the  esplanade 
before  Antrim  Castle.  Military-looking  horsemen,  obvioiisly 
bearers  of  expresses  to  the  Earl,  dashed,  from  time  to  time, 
towards  the  drawbridge.  Old  men  gathered  in  eroups 
through  the  village,  and  spoke  to  each  other  mystenously, 
and  in  whispers.  Women,  old  and  young,  spoke  in  the 
ßhrillest  key,  when  they  met  by  twos  and  threea,  out  of  doors, 
or  ran  to  and  firom  each  other's  houses.  All  the  urcliinB  and 
curs,  conscious  of  a  time  of  unusual  uproar,  piped  and  barked, 
in  pure  animal  sympathy.  And  every  anvil  in  the  village 
rang  from  mom  to  night,  with  the  rapid  and  rüde  manufeo- 
turing  of  skeins  and  half-pikes. 

The  sojoumers  could  leam,  too,  that  a  considerable  body 
of  Scotch  Highlanders,  whom  Lord  Antrim  held  at  hi8 
disposal,  either  were  expected  to  land,  or  had  actually  landed 
from  the  opposite  shore,  in  order  to  join  the  army  his  Lord- 
ship  was  raising  among  his  own  people.  These  were  to  form 
the  most  important  portion  of  his  force.  For  though  he  bore 
the  sounding  title  of  colonel  of  the  Antrim  army,  few  men  in 
the  county,  apart  from  the  primitive  population  of  Glenariif^ 
and  those  immediately  dependent  on  the  Earl,  could  be  found 
heartily  disposed  towards  the  cause  of  their  tottering  sove- 
reign.  Yet,  comparatively  insignificant  as  might  be  the 
hasty  levy  thus  attempted,  the  very  first  movement  of  the 
itrmy  resulting  from  it,  caused,  as  shall  be  seen,  the  first  timid 
-act  of  hostility  against  King  James,  on  the  part  of  his  Lrish 
Protestant  subjects. 

"These  precipitate  recruitings,  among  so  barbarous  a 
people,"  Said  Mr.  Walker,  as,  on  the  tlurd  day  after  their 
fiudden  departure  from  Antrim  Castle,  he  and  Evelyn  gtood 
observing  a  detachment  of  men  who  marched  by — **  cannot 
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Wm  U8y  if,  indeed,  we  act  promptly  and  spiritedly  for  self- 

Pxeeervation.     The  whole  of  my  Lord  Tyrconners  disposable 

*brce,  in  the  hour  the  deKverer  landed,  did  not  amount  to 

Aore  ihan  nine  thousand.     Half  of  these  he  has  despatched, 

^*?  my  letters  infonn  me,  to  the  assistance  of  his  master  in 

Slodand;  and  in  Dublin  and  the  north  alone,  there  are, 

^:^der  Providence,  sufficient  good  men,  with  arms  in  their 

lianda,  too,  to  oppose  the  extenninating  views  of  our  own 

^wom  enemies." 

"Yes,  sir,  should  we  be  called  on  to  offer  resistance  to 
^ttack,"  Said  Eveljm. 

"  Doubtless.  But  see,  another  swarm  of  those  wretched, 
"thoügh  cruel  people  !  Know  you  not  the  face  of  the  officer 
att  their  headr 

Evelyn,  all  his  recollections,  feelings,  and  passions  coming 

«it  once  on  his  heart,  hid  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  turned 

:firom  the  window,  as  he  recognised  Edmund  M*Donnell. 

The  body  he  commanded  was  composed  of  Highlanders, 

npreanng  the  kilt,  together  with  such  of  the  people  of  Glen- 

4UTiff  as  retained,  in  most  perfection,  the  Scottish  costume. 

Edmund  himself,  as  well  as  his  eider  relative  and  command- 

ing  officer,  Daniel  M'Donnell,  of  Layde,  had  also  assumed,  as 

if  in  compliment  to  their  men,  the  kilt,  plumed  bonnet,  and 

plaid.     "  Hurrah  for  the  redshanks !"  shouted  the  boys  and 

women,  as  they  passed  by ;  using  a  Highland  appellation,  by 

which  the  whole  of  Lord  Antrim's  celebrated  regiment  was 

afterwards  distinguished. 

A  man,  who  seemed  to  have  ridden  hard,  rapidly  entered 
the  room,  presenting  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walker.  They  ex- 
changed  a  significant  regard  as  the  clergyman  broke  the  seal 
of  his  despatch. 

"  God's  will  be  done !"  he  said,  when  he  had  read  it.  "  I 
most  leave  you,  Eobert  Evelyn.  The  affairs  of  my  parish — 
of  my  own  people — ^require  my  immediate  presence.  But  if 
you  are  wamed  by  the  advices  I  have  offered  you,  not  to 
remove  your  sister  for  some  weeks,  and  then  to  remove  her 
to  Derry,  we  shall  meet  here  again,  and  I  will  escort  you, 
through  the  perils  of  the  road,  to  that  loyal  city,  where,  if 
ihwe  be  rest  or  peace  in  Ireland  for  such  as  we  are,  she 
will  surely  find  both.     Do  you  promise  to  abide  my  retum  ?" 

"  For  my  sister's  sake,  yes,  Mr.  Walker.  But  what  perils 
can  we  fear  on  the  road  ?    There  is  yet  no  warfare  in  our 
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country ;  no  invader,  with  a  foreign  anny ;  no  native  am 
on  his  side.  King  James  yet  commands  the  allegiance  of  a 
his  Irish  Bubjects,  and  apparently  enjoys  it.  There  is  eva 
no  confirmation  of  the  reported  design  to  destroy  or  hana  lu 
which  you  have  before  mentioned.  What,  then^  can  in 
apprehend  1     What  are  your  perils  of  the  road  f* 

"  A  little  time  will  answer  you.  To-morrow,  or  the  d^ 
after,  must  give  us  notice  of  the  successes  of  William  in  £i^ 
land  :  here  at  home,  important,  and  to  us  tenible  things,  tn 
also  hastening  to  a  disclosure.  Trust  me,  my  retani  to 
Glenann  promises  you  much  information  and  counseL  For 
the  present,  your  hand,  and  farewell." 

"One  parting  word,  sir.  I  ask  you,  as  a  man  of  hononr, 
is  it  now  intended  to  organize  the  northem  associatioiiB  of 
which  you  have  advised  me,  against  our  Sovereign,  Eiqg 
James  T 

"That  question  I  have,  by  anticipation,  resolved.  No 
such  design  is  professed,  or  intended  to  be  professed.  We 
arm  ourselves,  and  get  together,  only  in  natural  precantion 
against  the  conspiracy  directed  towards  our  properties  and 
lives,  which,  firom  many  good  sources,  there  is  cause  to 
believe  but  too  certain,  and  which  a  short  time  will  prow 
or  gainsay.  Meanwhile,  during  the  increased  arming  rf 
Papists,  of  which  you  are,  yourself,  a  witness,  shall  we  not 
increase  our  own  strength  in  proportion  %  Shall  we  not  stand 
upon  our  guard,  in  counsel  and  courage,  to  the  extent  i» 
which  we  are  threatened  1  Farewell,  I  say,  and  fear  not  to 
fall  by  my  guidance." 

Evelyn  saw  the  clergyman  depart  without  personal  regreti 
and  yet  with  disquietude.  Mr.  Walker  was  the  chief  canifl 
of  the  extraordinary  steps  he  had  recently  taken.  He  seemod 
to  possess  a  right  to  influence  him  ;  the  right  of  years,  expe* 
rience,  friendship  for  his  father,  conscientious  conviction,  w 
religious  zeal.  At  least,  Evelyn  endeavoured  to  think  fO' 
And  so  long  as  he  stood  by  his  side,  the  young  man  hat 
assured  himself  he  had  acted  properly,  whatever  might  hifi 
been  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  private  feeling  in  his  own  bieaifc 
or  in  those  of  others.  But  he  was  uneasy  at  being  left  abm 
to  the  unassisted  survey  of  the  past.  On  the  other  band 
nature  continually  claimed  from  him  that  survey.  Hi 
doubted — and  what  anguish  was  the  doubt ! — even  whiW 
he  argaeä  himself  into  self-approbation ;  although  he  feaied 
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A  yeanied  tö  ezamine  his  own  heart.  And  this,  assisted  by 
OL  mdifference,  if  not  a  dislike,  to  the  person  of  his  adviser, 
made  him  ezperience  an  involuntary  sense  of  relief  at  his 
departnre. 

B^ecüon  then  came  on  for  the  first  time  since  his  parting 
hm  Eva  at  the  nuptial  altar.  Evelyn  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  deep  emotion,  though  not  showing  much  outward  or 
«Edinary  semblance  of  it.  He  loved  Eva  profoundly,  ador- 
in^y;  the  possession  of  her  hand  had  been,  for  years,  his 
long  dream  of  happiness.  Was  that  hand — even  afber  it  had 
liecome  his — ^lost  to  him  for  ever  1  If  so,  why  1  Had  any- 
thing  appeared  in  her  character,  to  give  him  self-applause  in 
the  thought  of  having  deserted  her  1  and  as  he  did  desert 
ler^-her — ^his  bride,  wife.  These  reveries  became  too 
strong  for  him,  and,  rushing  from  himself,  he  started  up  and 
lapidly  entered  his  sister's  sick  Chamber. 

She  was  asleep,  and  evidently  dreaming  a  sorrow^l 
dream ;  her  white  Ups  muttered  low  cries,  and  tears  gushed 
ftom  under  her  eyefids.  He  checked  his  step,  held  in  his 
Wth,  and  heard  her  half  articulate  some  words  that 
despairingly  reproached  him  with  the  cruel  part  he  had 
acted.  Her  voice  grew  stronger,  and  her  words  more  dis- 
tinct,  as  she  uttered  a  passionate  malediction  on  the  heads  of 
diose  who,  trampling  on  the  affections  of  human  nature,  had 
«mbittered  happy  lives,  and  broken  true  hearts.  Her 
kiother  did  not  refiise  süently  to  echo  her  prayer,  as,  more 
^^ted,  he  regained  his  apartment. 

hl  fajct,  the  momentary  indignation  he  had  feit  against 
I<<linundy  and,  through  him,  against  Eva,  was  now  more  than 
fcrgotten.  The  jealousy  of  politics  subsided  :  there  are  no 
pditics  in  love,  for  the  heart  of  man  gives  not  place  to  two 
'J'^Äster  passions  at  the  same  instant.  Evelyn  could  only 
^ender  himself  to  a  füll  reflux  of  the  tide  of  his  former 
*öKng8,  and  be  miserable.  Yet  why,  he  asked  himself,  this 
denpair)  Although  much  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  spirit 
^d  romance  of  Eva's  character,  still  she  loved  him ;  and 
jfGTe  he  to  sue  and  ask  forgiveness,  would  she  not  relent  % 
^}  was  she  not  truly  his  wife,  and  could  he  not  command 
«^to  his  side'?  The  laws  of  the  country  did  not,  indeed, 
'ycogoise  their  marriage,  but  it  was  sacred  to  Eva.  Affec- 
^  BfBit,  must  she  not  tremble  at  the  sin  of  abandoning 
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He  caUed  a  servant,  and,  for  the  first  time,  sent  to  inqnim 
after  Eva's  health,  at  Antnm  Castle,  desiring  the  man  to  ade 
for  her  as  Mrs.  Evelyn.  Lord  and  Lady  Antrim  retumed  ftr 
answer  that  they  had  no  message  to  deliver.  He  wrofce  & 
note ;  it  was  not  received  by  the  servant.  He  walked  up  to 
the  Castle  himself;  he  was  not  admitted.  Once  more 
oflfended,  Evelyn  returned  to  his  humble  lodgings. 

The  next  day  produced,  after  a  sleepless  night,  its  natonl 
change.  EecoUecting  that  his  verbal  mess^e  had  been  moA 
successful,  he  again  sent  to  inquire  if  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  yet  at 
the  Castle.  The  man  came  back  to  say,  that,  after  rnodi 
hesitation,  he  had  been  instructed  to  infonn  Evelyn  that  na 
such  person  as  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  known  by  the  fanuly.  Ißtt 
M^Donmll  had  been  gone  some  days.  He  sent  to  ask 
whither ;  but  to  this  repeated  inquiry  no  answer  of  any  kind 
was  retumed. 

Another  day  came,  and,  unable  to  control  himself,  lie 
mounted  his  horse,  and  spurred  towards  Glenarriff,  con- 
cluding  that  Eva  could  have  retired  to  no  roof  but  that  of 
her  father.  As  he  entered  the  spacious  Valley,  experiendng 
that  dolefiil  sickness  of  the  heart  with  which  old  objects, 
that  have  been  present  to  our  joy,  show  themselves  to  the 
eye  of  sorrow,  Evelyn  was  obliged  to  ride  close  by  a  con- 
siderable  body  of  men,  in  fiill  march  against  him,  and,  at  a 
particular  spot,  to  draw  up  to  let  them  pass.  Among  them 
he  distinguished  many  faces  that  had  welcomed  him  to  Glen- 
arriff,  on  the  first  night  of  his  visit,  but  that  now  scowled  at 
him  in  hostility  and  detestation.  In  about  the  middle  of  the 
line  marched  a  second  officer ;  it  was  Edmund.  Their  eye» 
met ;  Evelyn  could  not  recoUect  the  expression  of  his  own, 
but  those  of  young  M*Donnell  just  glanced,  for  an  instant, 
coldly  upon  him,  and  then  tumed  off  to  give  a  word  of  coö- 
mand  to  his  men.  It  was  not  anger  that  Evelyn  now  feit  ,'— 
hot  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks  when  the  remainder  of  the 
file  had  passed  by.  Some  time  after  it  had  passed,  he  le- 
mained  motionless ;  and,  with  fainting  hope,  he  at  last  stood 
before  the  Strip^of  Bume. 

The  irregulär  ground  before  and  behind  the  house,  as  to 
as  the  base  of  the  overhanging  precipice,  was  fiUed  by  V^ 
sants,  ^ouped  at  random,  and  in  the  act  of  receiving  tk^ 
old  M'Donnell  supplies  of  different  kinds  of  rüde  arms.  No 
one  perceived  the  stranger,  on  his  first  approach,  and  he  lod^ 
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nrardy  dose  io  the  nearest  group,  and  repeatedlj  addressed 
em,  ere  he  was  recognised.  Then,  however,  no  friendly 
elcome  seemed  intended.  At  the  first  glance  of  the  man 
ho  had  so  recently  insulted  him,  old  M'Donnell  rapidly 
ralked  into  his  house  and  shut  his  door ;  while  some  pea- 
ants,  who  at  once  knew  Evelyn*s  person,  started  into  angry 
i*itudes,  spoke  vehemently  to  their  companions,  in  Irish,  and 
iiudly,  ^i  bent  brows  Jd  great  clamo^seized  his  horse's 
ffidle.  He  remonstrated,  but  in  vain,  against  this  show  of 
iiolence.  They  grasped  their  half-pikes,  or  drew  their  rusty 
tHoadswords,  or  their  skeins,  and  closed  on  him,  crying, 
^SimSy  sheese,  Sassenagh  /"* — when,  at  the  moment,  from  the 
\^  of  the  precipice,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  came  a  scream, 
Damgled  with  the  hoarse  waterfall,  and,  immediately  after,  a 
cry  of— "  Fhon  t  Fkon  r\  Looking  up,  Evelyn  saw  the  form 
of  Eva,  clothed  in  white,  standing  against  a  clear  blue  frosty 
Bky,  a  royal  banner  in  her  hand.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
the  men  readily,  though  sullenly,  left  Evelyn  free.  With  a 
Bensation  of  fear  which  almost  compelled  him  to  cry  out,  he 
beheld  her  desc^id,  by  some  pathway  unobservable  to  his 
Bye,  zig-zag  down  the  precipice,  h^  white  dress  and  her 
tichly  embroidered  banner  often  mixed,  during  her  tortuous, 
though  rapid  descent,  with  the  silver  ^ray  of  the  torrent. 

In  a  few  moments  she  was  at  his  horse's  side.  He  flung 
himself  from  the  saddle,  on  his  knees,  at  her  feet.  But  Eva 
onfy  avwted  her  head,  and,  with  repelling  arms,  haughtüy 
ezclaimed : 

"Kse,  Mr.  Evelyn! — ^I  am  here  but  to  save  your  life, 
^hich,  had  I  not  come  in  view,,  a  moment  more  would  have 
gven  to  the  rash  hands  of  these,  my  poor  devoted  people. 
Kae,  sir,  and  quit,  for  ever,  a  clan  and  a  place,  every  child  of 
^hom  is  athirst  for  your  Wood.  To  horse,  sir,  and  fly  1 
*et  hold — ^I  should,  myself,  accompany  you.  Thowr  tchoom, 
^  ckoppd-batm  /"J  she  continued,  tuming  to  the  men — "  but, 
first,  a  more  important  duty.  Chüdren  of  Glenarriff,  here  is 
rour  colours.  On  the  edge  of  your  highest  precipice,  where 
the  air  of  heaven  is  purest  and  freest,  my  maids  and  I  have 
'^J^ht  and  mottoed  it.  Now,  with  a  prayer  for  him  who 
P'^rds  it  well,  and  a  curse  and  a  stränge  grave  for  him  who 
B^er  yields  it  up,  take  it  from  a  maiden's  hand." 
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TheSr  shouts,  as  tfaey  acceryted  it,  ecfaoed  throngh  tihe  vi< 
;leiL    Almost  as  soon  as  sne  had  done  speaking,  h^ 


Lorse  was,  according  to  her  command,  led  towards  her ;  A 
gained  her  saddle ;  and,  with  a  word  and  a  signal  to  the 
rode  quickly  down  the  Valley.  Evelyn  fonnd  himself  com 
pelled  to  regain  the  saddle  of  his  own  steed,  and,  guarded  b; 
8ome  half-dozen  armed  and  mounted  peasants,  to  follow  h 
at  a  brisk  pace. 

Glenarriff  was  cleared  in  a  short  tune,  and  Eva  etill  led  o: 
by  ßed  Bay,  at  equal  speed,  nntil,  in  order  to  master 
Sharp  declivity  of  Garron  Point,  she  was  at  last  obliged 
tighten  her  rein.  Then  did  Evelyn  move  to  gain  her  mde 
but  owing  to  the  prompt  and  dangerous  interf<Nrence  of 
men,  withoiit  success.  He  address^  them  energetically ;  h 
offered  them  his  purse  :  in  vain.  And  thus  all  dowly  gain 
the  summit  of  the  Point,  where  Eva  at  length  paosed  tili 
came  up. 

*^  You  are  now  out  of  immediate  danger  from  the  people 
my  father's  insulted  house,  Mr.  Evelyn,"  she  said  as  he  a] 
proached.     "Almost  the  whole  of  yonr  road  homeward 
down-hül;  and  as  these  men  shall,  at  my  command, 
pany  me  back,  keep  but  the  vantage-ground  between 
and  them,  and  fear  nothing  for  your  personal  safety. 


well,  sir !"  Tuming  to  her  attendants,  she  motioned  th«n^^  -^ 
in  a  way  that  would  not  be  refused,  to  tum  back,  standing^^c^  -> 
meantime,  between  them  and  Evelyn.  They  obeyed  her,,^^ 
though  with  many  a  scowl  and  muttering,  directed  at  "  thi 
Sassenagh ;"  and,  in  an  instant,  she  and  all  were  leaving  bim 
alone  on  the  top  of  the  ascent,  when,  almost  inarticulate  firom 
emotion,  he  began — 

"  Graci  ous  God,  Eva ! — ^niy  Eva ! — ^Eva  Evelyn ! — surely  thia      -^ 
is  not  to  be  our  parting  I — suffer  me" — 

— "  Not  a  word,  sir  f— interrupting  him,  and  speaking 
half-tumed  in  her  saddle,  while  she  scarcely  checked  her 
parting  speed — "  not  a  word,  sir — ^not  a  breath,  on  any  other 
topic.  We  were  and  are  strangers  to  each  other.  We  met 
but  to  save  your  life ;  it  is  saved,  and  our  last  meeting  over. 
Farewell — ^i)oor  traitor  to  Woman  and  to  your  Kmg—jooor 
renegade  from  the  Altar  and  the  Throne — ^perjured  m  tove 
and  Loyalty — ^to  man,  to  heaven,  and  to  me! — fare  you 
weU  !"— 

She  gave  her  steed  still  &eer  rein,  and  Eva  and  her  atten- 

i 
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Ata — ihe  latteradding  to  her  words,  which  they  imd^:Btood 
it  \>y  Iiar  ttme  and  mani^er,  a  savage  yell  of  scom — were 
vom  lost  to  Evdjn'B  vision  as  they  swept  by  tlie  wimlings  of 
ledBay, 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Abbivho  at  home,  and  once  more  left  to  Iiis  refiectionB^ 
Eydyn'«  xoiseiy  was  increaeed  by  the  result  of  bis  unsatisfac- 
tmy  vißit  to  GlenamflF.  A  portion  of  bitter  feeling,  of  newly- 
nisedaiig^,  and  outraged  pride,  mingled  witb  bis  recollection 
of  the  sraitiments  Eva  bad  expressed  towards  bim  at  ber 
urfciBg.  In  tbe  first  bursts  of  passion,  be  even  condemned 
W  natnre  as  coarse,  mascnline,  and  vindictive,  alike  inca- 
piUe  and  unwortby  of  respectful  love.  8ome  days  x>assed  in 
tkis  mood;  but,  as  before,  it  gradually  wore  away.  Eva 
ittorned  upon  bis  view  in  aU  tbe  perfection  tbat  wonian  could 
orought  to  exbibit ;  sbe  bad  acted  and  spoken  to  bim  but  as 
he  merited ;  it  was  he  tbat  was  incapable  of  estimating  her ; 
it  vas  he  tbat  bad  sinned  to  an  excess  beyond  her  forgive- 
Mßß,  and  bad  lost  sight  of  her  cbaracter  only  by  sinking  so 
nmch  beneath  it. 

He  Tp^üld  make  renewed  efforfcs  to  obtain  ber  forgiveness  ; 
Bot,  indeed,  by  anotber  joumey  to  Glenarriff,  because,  apart 
feoDi  tbe  personal  bazard,  ber  feelings  were  at  present  too 
strongly  and  too  justly  roused  to  allow  bim  to  stand  before 
W.  But  be  would  write.  And  be  did  write  a  long,  ardent, 
wd  Pepentant  letter.  It  was  sent  back  unopened.  Anotber 
and  anoth«:  shared  tbe  same  fate.  A  verbal  message,  the^ 
Courier  assured  bim,  be  bad  vainly  striven  to  deliver.  At 
last  the  man  confessed  tbat  bis  limbs  or  life  would  be  risked 
%  venturing  any  more  to  Glenarriff. 

Evelyn  was  therefore  compelled  to  bear,  as  be  could,  tbe 
P^coliar  distress  of  bis  Situation.  The  news  and  reports  of 
^  day  migbt  have  served  to  divert  his  mind,  but  be  took  no 
paiis  to  become  acquainted  witb  tbem,  or,  when  known  by 
^  gossip  of  some  around  bim,  be  paid  tbem  no  attention. 
^  truth,  be  detested  politics,  and  poHtical  movements  and 
P^i'B«»«^  because  he  attnbuted  to  an  unwa3rrasitoJEA&  m^eOiSKvsstL 
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df  both  npon  his  private  feelings  and  arrangementSy  his  {m* 
sent  "wretchedness.  One  fact  only,  of  all  that  he  firom  äsj  to 
day  became  aware  of,  made  an  Impression  on  his  mni, 
namely,  the  march  of  Lord  Antrim's  new  regiment  to  gaznam 
Derry,  in  lieu  of  that  which,  on  the  landing  of  William,  hi 
been  despatched  to  England  from  that  city.  And  Eve^^ 
dwelt  a  moment  on  this  circnmstance,  solely  because  it  infli- 
rectly  appealed  to  his  feelings  as  connected  with  the  move- 
ments  and  fortunes  of  the  brother  of  Eva  M'DonnelL 

To  sit  by  Esther's  bedside,  to  receive  from  her  physicun 
good  accounts  of  her  retuming  health,  to  witness  himaelf 
a  gradual  change  for  the  better,  and,  when  her  spirits  pv- 
mitted,  to  talk  over  with  her  a  certain  and  speedy  recenolii* 
tion  between  them  and  their  beloved  ones — ^this  was  tl» 
only  bahn  for  the  wounded  heart  of  Evelyn ;  and,  it  may  1» 
added,  for  that  of  his  sister  also.  She  woiüd,  indeed,  liistea 
to  such  assurances  with  the  sole  interest  of  feature  that  hti 
lately  brightened  her  pale  visage.  Yet,  in  the  midstef  her 
renovated  hopes,  Esther  feit  a  gainsaying  of  the  heart,  whÜ 
was  visible  to  her  brother,  although  he  had  never.been  madd 
acquainted  with  its  latent  cause,  and  could  not  now  ventoie 
a  satisfactory  surmise  on  the  subject. 

In  such  a  disposition  of  mind,  Mr.  Walker  found  Evelyn 
and  Esther,  when,  according  to  promise,  he  retumed  to 
Glenarm,  in  something  more  than  a  fortnight  after  his  da- 
parture. 

His  usually  sedate  step  was  hurried,  as  he  presented  hini' 
seif  before  Evelyn;  and  his  ccuntenance,  always  gravo, 
showed  Symptoms  ofmuch  eamestress. 

"  I  have  ridden  hard,"  he  said,  **  to  reach  you  on  the 
moming  of  this  day.  It  is  now  time,  and  more  than  tim^ 
we  were  secure  in  Derry.  Events  in  England,  to  mentioo 
notliing  eise,  have,  as  you  must  know,  made  this  step  neceft* 
sary  since  our  parting." 

"  In  truth,  Mr.  Walker,  I  do  not  know.  Mj  own  affiufl 
and  my  own  sorrows  sufficiently  occupied  me,*'  the  yotuK 
man  coldly  rephed. 

"  Amazing  indifferenoe  and  lukewarmness  f*  retorted  tto 
clergyman,  in  some  asperity:  "at  such  a  time  as  this  toi** 
main  contentedly  ignorant  of  the  great  events  that  miui 
shape  the  fate  of  miUions  of  men,  and  your  own  among  the 
number  l    You  know  not,  then,  that  while  advanced  ^J  •* 
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&r  as  Ezeter  to  face  James  at  Salisbury,  the  Prince  has  been 
joined  hj  my  lords  of  Colchester  and  Combury,  witL  the 
flower  of  thek  troops ;  by  my  Lord  Churchill — ^" 

".WLatf*"  kiterrupted  Evelyn,  "that  man!  the  very 
growth  of  hi»  Sovereign's  favour — ^raised  from  a  page,  to 
title  and  military  command,  and  ever  enjoying  King  James's 
ntmost  confidence !" 

**It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  sacrifice  of  private  feelings  to  public 
virtue,"  Said  Mr.  Walker. 

**  Bather  say,  of  all  that  is  good  and  honorable  in  private 
feelinff,  to  the  fear  of  sharing  his  master's  reverse  of  fortune,!' 
replied  Evelyn,  indignantly.  "A  dog  that  had  but  fed 
from  thatmastor's  band  would  shame  such  pohcy  ^ 

"  And,"  continued  the  clergyman,  with  a  half  laugh,  "  the 
Chief  officers  of  James's  army,  who  have  not  yet  deserted  him, 
inform  his  general,  Feversham,  that  they  cannot,  in  con- 
science,  draw  a  sword  against  their  deliverer." 

^**I  nsed  to  think,  Mr.  Walker,  that  the  tenderest  con- 
*cience  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman  concemed  his  fidelity  to 
th©  monarch  whose  commission  he  bore,  and  whom  he  had 
S'W-om  to  protect." 

"Churchill  has  carried  over  with  him  the  Duke  of 
Q-rafton,  the  last  living  son  of  James's  brother;  Colonel 
Berkley  and  others,"  continued  Walker,  calmly  pursuing  his 
object. 

"  A  bastard  nephew  may  well  show  but  a  bastard  love  and 
loyalty  to  his  King  and  his  Uncle,  sir,"  sneered  Evelyn,  his 
bitter  comments  arising  as  much  from  the  State  of  his  private 
feelii^  as  from  a  principle  of  reasoning  or  eonviction. 

"  Nay,  Churchill  has  effected  more.  King  James,  alarmed 
and  teriified  by  this  general  defection — " 

"  Say,  shocked  and  disgusted,  Mr.  Walker." 

"  Unable  to  confide  in  his  ojöicers  or  his  army„  resolved  tb 
march  them  back  to  London.  At  his  first  halt,  Andover, 
Prince  George,  the  husband  of  his  second  daughter,  Anne, 
yielding  to  the  representations  of  my  Lord  Churchill,  and, 
with  him,  the  young  Duke  of  Ormonde,  withdrew  to 
Wüliam's  camp." 

**  Lettheforeignblood  in  Prince  George's  veins  prompt  him 
to  any  selfish  or  unnatural  act,"  said  Evelyn,  warmly,  "  but 
for  an  Ormonde  to  act  with  him ! — ^for  the  grandson  of  the 
good  and  illustrious  Ormonde  to  act  so  !    Alas  !  his  father, 
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Ossory,  would  not  have  done  thi».  Nor— ^were  the 
Ormonde  alive,  and  the  young  traitor  »tretched  before  \ät 
on  bis  early  hier,  as  too  soon  happened  to  that  noble  Ossoiji 
fighting  and  falling  for  a  royal  master] — alas!  Mr.  WaBn; 
the  virtuous  grandsire  conld  not  say  of  liis  child's  child  irbit 
he  Said  of  his  child's  seif,  *  I  would  not  change  my  dead  m 
for  any  living  son  in  Christendom,*  " 

"  Meantime,"  rejoined  the  clergjrman,  calmly  ignonng  thtte 
comments,  "  Lady  Churchill,  who  ever  possessed  an  inflnenos 
over  the  Princess  Anne,  was  exerting,  at  the  instance  of  iff 
lord,  all  her  powers  of  persuasion.  To  such  good  eSec^  thi; 
on  the  retum  of  James  to  London,  he  leamed  the  fl^rf 
his  daught^r,  also,  accompanied  by  his  old  Mend,  the  mAof 
o£  London,  and,  of  necessity,  the  worthy  Lady  ChurchilL" 

**  Wretched  king  !"  cried  Evelyn,  "  miserable  father  l  He 
is  known  to  have  loved  her  with  the  tenderest  affection :  hof 
bore  he  this  terrible  blow,  sirl" 

**He  wept  aloud,"  answered  Mr.  Walker,  himsel^  at 
length,  something  affected — "  he  wept  aloud,  in  thebitteroev 
of  the  father's  agony,  crying,  *  God  help  me  I  my  own  diä- 
dren  have  forsaken  me !'  " 

"  It  is  monstrous,  unparalleled  f  continned  Evelyn,  deep^ 
stirred — "  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  human  nature,  <wr  of 
the  humanheart.  Succeeding  generations  will  acknowledge"— 
(they  have  on  all  sides  acknowledged  it) — "  that  this  piinc^ 
whose  Chief  errors  were  those  of  temper,  judgment,  and  fan»- 
ticism,  has  met,  from  his  most  obliged  fiiends,  and  the  nearert 
meinbers  of  his  family,  woi-se  treatment  than  even  Nei^ 
Doraitian,  or  the  blackest  tyiants  of  the  world  ever  erpefr 
encecl'* 

<*I  deny  not,"  said  Mr.  Walker,  "  that,  apart  from  v» 
necessity  of  the  times,  he  has  been  harshly  treated.  Bnt  ho 
must  have  feit  keenest  of  all  the  general  chaige  madö 
against  him,  at  the  moment  he  wept  over  the  desertion  rf  to 
daughter,  and  whilst  her  retreat  was  unknown,  of  having» 
with  his  own  band,  put  her  to  death.  This,  I  will  say,  wtf» 
thought  too  unnatural,  and  too  superfluous." 

"  Not  too  unnatural  for  the  crowd,  maddened  by  reli^oW 
antipathy.  When  Oates  and  Bedlow  guided  the  natwB» 
mind,  he  was  charged  with  the  intention  of  assassinatinff  lA 
brother  :  the  one  view  of  things  is  but  a  revival  of  the  otnet 

'^jHbweyer  that  may  be,"  M14  W«Jlk«r  continued,  "we 
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duMild  now  rathet  look  into  the  face  of  onr  affairs  at  home» 
VThild  the  Prinee  continues  his  triumphant  march  to  London 
— and  80  muchy  only,  of  his  progress  do  we  yet  know — ^the 
Papist  Population  of  this  wretched  coantry  rise  in  thousands, 
w  ana  and  discipline  themseives  for  our  destruction." 
**  The  old  theme,  Mr.  Walker,  without  new  proof.    That 

Crtion  of  the  paimlation  of  the  country,  which  happens  to 
CatholiCy  anns  itself  in  support  of  the  King,  and  at  his 
eipitoss  comraand.  Homt  should  this  bode  us  härm  1  Merely 
on  aocount  of  a  vague  rumour,  why  should  we  seek,  by 
ooanter«ssociation,  to  cross  and  divert  their  strength  and 
eaer^eR  from  a  lawful  purpose )  It  is  not  even  hinted  that 
WillianL  shall  strive  to  depose  his  father-in-law ;  he  and  you 
aay  that  his  inrasion  is  but  intended  to  obtain  an  arrange- 
ment  of  differences  between  the  King  and  his  people,  and 
ihat,  then,  all  sliall  be  peace.  What  use,  therefore,  for  a 
Beeret  combination,  which,  if  not  directed  towards  James's 
cfown,  is  unauthorized  by  him,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
unnecessaiy  to  him." 

"As  I  have  never  spoken  of  our  association  in  a  great 
political  vieWy  I  shall  not  do  so  now.  I  call  on  you  to  regard 
1%  flimply  as  a  precantion,  as  a  safeguard  in  the  night  against 
the  Steps  of  the  assassin.** 

"  Bat  never  yet  have  you  shown  me  grounds  for  even  such 
m  fear,  or  such  a  precaution.'' 

"  Look  at  this  paper,  then,  and  be  satisfied«  It  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  found  at  Cumber,  the  present  seat  of  my  Lord 
Monnt  Alexander,  and  forwarded  by  express  to  me,  as  well 
as  to  many  others  in  Dublin,  and  through  the  north,  who  are 
known  to  be  sealous  soldiers  of  the  reformed  faith.  It  is 
dated  the  third,  I  received  it  on  the  fourth,  yesterday,  and  have 
lost  no  time  in  handing  it  to  you  this  day.    Eead  and  judge.*' 

Evelyn  read  the  foUowing : — 
"  Grood  my  Lord — 

"  I  have  writt^n  to  you  to  let  you  know  that  all  our  Trish- 
men  through  Ireland  is  sworn  that,  on  the  ninth  day  of  this 
moothi  they  are  all  to  fall  on  and  murder  man,  woman,  and 
ohild ;  and  all  I  desire  your  lordship  to  take  care  of  yourself, 
and  all  others  that  are  judged  by  our  men  to  be  heads ;  for 
whoBoever  of  'em  can  kill  you,  they  are  to  have  a  captain's 
place:  so  my  desire  to  yourhonour  is,  to  look  to  yourself,  and 
give  other  noblemen  waming,  and  go  not  out,  either  night  or 
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day,  without  a  good  gaard  with  yoü,  and  let  no  Iiishmtt 
come  near  you,  whatsoever  he  be.  So,  this  is  all  from  ISm 
who  was  your  father's  friend,  and  is  your  friend,  and  will  ^. 
though  I  dare  not  be  known  as  yet,  for  fear  of  my  life." 

Here  is  quoted,  word  for  word,  the  document  that^  fiodt 
as  it  is,  produoed  the  real  or  feigned  show  of  teiTor,  whid^ 
beginning  in  professions  of  loyalty  to  King  James,  ended  ii 
openly  resisting  his  dominion  in  Ireland. 

Eveljm  paused  a  moment  after  reading  the  paper,  and,  at 
last,  Mr.  Walker,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  asked  :  "  Whati» 
your  opinion  V 

"  That  your  scrawl,  be  it  authentic  or  not,  will  serve,  nirffl 
events  take  a  decided  aspect,  one  way  or  another,  in  En^and, 
to  supply,  to  our  own  party  here,  sufficient  pretence  for  afr 
noying  and  checking  King  James's  soldiers."  As  he  finishfld, 
he,  too,  looked  expressively  into  Mr.  Walker's  face. 

"  What  do  you  mean  T  inquired  that  gentleman. 

"  This,"  Said  Evelyn.  "  So  long  as  James  is  King,  it 
would  be  treason  overtly  to  oppose  him.  Should  he  conturoe 
King,  that  treason  must  expect  to  be  punished.  Therefon^ 
we  now  wisely  avoid  taking  an  open  part,  contenting  CKO- 
selves  with  such  a  one  as,  while  it  keeps  us  safe,  wiU  effect 
our  present  purposes." 

"  You  cannot  deny  the  danger  that  threatens  us— yoü 
cannot,  in  fact,  insinuate  that  the  original  of  the  document 
you  hold  in  your  hands,  has  not  been  written  by  the  per8(Hi 
it  purports  to  be  written  by  T 

"  It  purports  to  be  written  by  a  vulgär  Irishman ;  but  it 
rather  seems  to  me  like  the  diction  of  a  vulgär  Englishman ; 
or,  perhaps,  an  affectation  of  the  latter  by  an  educated 
person.  It  is,  and  it  is  not,  vulgär ;  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  thö 
form  in  which  a  vulgär  person,  of  any  coimtry,  would  convfljr 
him  seif,  on  such  a  subject.  It  is  overdone ;  it  is,  in  fact, » 
clumsy  imitation  of  its  great  prototype,  the  letter  that  gat« 
notice  of  the  gunpowder  treason.  I  wish  I  could  see  the 
original  writing." 

"  You  shaU  see  it ;  and  when  you  do,  God  give  yoa  the 
advantage  of  thinking  of  it  as  all  others  do.  Meantime,  it  is 
fit  you  should  be  informed  how  all  others  do  think  of  it. 
Our  Ulster  Union,  hitherto  but  timidly  carried  on,  that 
letter  has  confirmed  and  extended." 

«  That  letter,  Mr.  Walker?' 
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'  So  that  in  the  cottnties  öf  Down  and  Antrim  are  now 
sed  twelve  troops  of  horse,  with  my  Lord  Mount  Alex- 
ier  for  their  colonel ;  two  dragoon  regiments,  commanded 
ISir  Arthnr  Eawdon  and  Mr.  Clotworthy  Skeffington; 
th  four  regiments  of  foot,  rais^d  by  distinguished  gentle- 
bh;  and  other  levies  are  still  going. on  under  our  eye,  while 
e  lemaining  northem  counties  are  equally  active.  Some 
otion  for  a  Union  in  Munster  has  also  taken  place/* 
«Well,  skr 

"And  it  is  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  twelve  troops, 
jaded  by  my  Lord  Moimt  Alexander,  that  your  commission 
oally  appoints  you." 

"For  what  Service,  Mr.  Walker.  What  is  to  be  done  f 
"Why  should  I  aver,  over  and  over  again,  for  the  preser- 
ition  of  your  own  liberty,  prpperty,  and  life  1  And  the  first 
ling  to  be  done  is  to  remove  your  sister  to  a  place  of  safety. 
an  she  yet  bear  a  rapid  joumey  to  the  city  of  Derry  1" 
"Her  physician  permits  it.  But  wherefore  to  Derry, 
istead  of  our  own  house  T 

"Areyou  her  brother— her  only  natural  protector — and, 
i  such  a  day  of  approaching  peril,  can  you  ask  the  question  i 
ßay,  that  of  all  places  in  Ireland,  Derry  is  the  safest,  in  case 
"an  attack  from  the  Papists, because  it  has  strong  walls and 
to,  and  never  a  Popish  soldier  in  garrison.  For  it  hath 
eased  Gk>d  so  to  infatuate  the  Councils  of  my  Lord  Tyrcon- 
'1,  that  when  the  three  thousand  men  were  sent  to  England 
assist  his  master  against  the  rnvasion  of  the.Prince  of 
fange,  he  took  particular  care  to  send  away  the  whole  regi- 
ent  quartered  in  and  about  that  city." 
"But  I  am  not  ignorant,  Mr.  Walker,  that,  two  days  before 
QT  arrival,  my  Lord  Antrim  marched  his  new  levy  to  garri- 
Q  that  very  place;  and  they  are  Papist,  to  a  man." 
"They  are.  But  as  the  roads  must,  in  this  weather,  prove 
i  for  foot-soldiers,  they  cannot  yet  have  reached  their 
söters ;  nor,  if  we  now  use  speed,  can  they  reach  them 
"ore  US.     Therefore,  let  us  despatch." 

*  Will  it  not  be  the  same  when  they  enter  after  us  f 

*  Yes,  if  they  do  enter  after  us;  but  that,  as  well  as  all  the 
are,  is  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  Despatch,  I  say,  young 
Dl  ;  the  time  is  precious  to  all,  and  to  me,  humble  as  may 
the  instrument,  as  much  so  as  to  any.  I  should  not 
here^  away  from  more  pressing  duties,  but  that  my  heart 
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arges  me  to  shield  and  guide  the  son  and  danghter  cxf  my  oU 
fiiend ;  nor  can  I  rest  here  to  waste  the  important  momeoti 
in  watching  a  young  man's  humour.  Rise  up,  and  to  1m»h^ 
if  you  have  honour  for  grey  hairs,  or  for  your  fathei's  memoif, 
or  a  brother's  feeling  for  your  only  sister." 

Thu3  urged,  and  really  wishing  ß,t  heart  to  approadi 
the  plaee  whither  Edmund  M'Donnell  had  been  opiend^ 
Evelyn  rapidly  prepared  for  the  departure  of  his  sister  and 
himself  to  Derry.  In  an  hour  every  arrangement.hadben 
made,  and  the  joumey  commenced.  Walker,  seeming  mü 
aware  of  tlie  route  taken  by  Lord  Antrim's  anny,  choN 
another ;  merely,  he  said,  to  avoid  the  want  of  accommodi' , 
tion  which  must  naturally  be  created  in  every  resting-phoB 
visited  by  so  large  a  body  of  men.  Leaving  them  to  pume 
the  more  northerly,  and,  indeed,  more  direct  way,  which,  lif 
Newtownlimavady,  would  lead  them  to  Derry,  he  stniA 
into  a  road  which,  running  due  westward,  also  conducted 
the  party,  through  Ballymena,  and  other  petty  villages,  to 
that  city. 

It  was  noon,  on  the  fifth  of  December,  when  the  travelle» 
leffc  Glenarra.  Their  guide  urged  the  utraost  possible  speedi 
60  that  Esther  was  allowed  but  few  hours  for  repose,  duiing 
the  night-time,  ere  her  brother  again  summoned  her  to  hona 

Ondescending,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,toth0 
door  of  the  wretched  auberge  where  she  could  not  be  said  to 
have  slept,  she  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  body  rf 
armed  men,  rudely  accoutred,  but  well-mounted,  who  seemed 
waibing  upon  Mr.  Walker.  Expressing  her  apprehensions  to 
Evelyn,  she  understood  that  these  persons  had  been  saia- 
moned  by  their  guide,  to  insure  them  safe  escort  during  tho 
night,  and,  indeed,  for  the  remainder  of  their  joumey. 

Their  joumey  recommenced  in  pitch  darkness ;  the  roftd 
often  proving  almost  impassable  from  inundations  and  firoBi 
its  marshy  nature,  and  often  lying  through  continued  plantÄ* 
tions  of  old  trees,  now  laid  bare  by  the  December  blast  Th^ 
dreary  morning  showed,  however,  a  less  difficult  and  lonely* 
road;  and  one  rendered  interesting,  too,  by  its  mountoiB 
features,  of  which,  Cau*n  Togher  to  the  left,  Benbradach  to 
the  right,  and  Douald's  hill  and  its  continued  norbhem  cbti^ 
in  the  distance,  were  the  mosb  imposing. 

Clearing  this  mountainous  tract,  villages  and  people  0^31 
increased;   the  latter,  indeed,  in  such  a  number,  aB  tbo 
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AomiTig  wore  away,  that  the  road  became  thronged  with 
^ups  of  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  driving  cattle,  or  leading 
aoTBes  which  bore  piles  of  provision  or  of  household  fnmitui*e. 
"They  are  flying,  like  ourselves/*  said  Walker,  "to  the 
neareet  towns  and  strong  places,  from  the  approach  of  the 
bloody  ninth  of  December ;  from  the  next  Sabbath,  destined 
to  be  defiled  with  theör  blood." 

.  Ab  the  travellers  hurried  along,  from  group  to  group,  eveiy 
kok  that  tumed  anxiously  to  examine  them,  was  one  of 
terror ;  and  the  half-martial  costume  of  Mr.  Walker  and  his 
eacort  visibly  created  new  alarm.  While  the  quick  tramp 
nidelatter  of  the  horses  announced  their  near  approach  to 
eadi  party,  he  strove  to  show  an  identity  of  interest  and 
Äiffering  with  the  people,  by  frequent  ejaculations  of — 
"Protestants,  be  firm  !" — "  Gird  you  for  defence  against  the 
crael  Papist«  !" — "  Haste,  loyal  Protestants,  and  shelter  you 
feom  slaughter !"  In  confonnity  with  the  different  charao- 
tere  he  addressed,  cries  of  fear  or  of  violence,  or  exclamations 
for  expedition^  arose  among  the  leaders.  Mothers  clasped 
their  arms  closer  round  the  infants  they  abeady  saw  butchered 
in  imagination ;  sons  hurried  on  the  feeble  steps  of  the  old 
Ige  they  supported ;  or,  roughei?'  characters,  as,  with  goad  or 
tüong,  they  urged  forward  their  cattle,  harshly  chid  their 
^ves  and  childien  for  attributed  tardiness,  while  all  uttered 
threats  of  hatred  and  revenge  against  those  who  caused  thera 
toexperience  the  desolation  of  flying  from  their  homes. 

A^un,  some  few  huts,  inhabited  by  Eoman  Catholics,  lay 
scattered  along  the  road.  We  have  elsewhere  said  that  the 
Koman  Catholics,  on  their  side,  expected  nothing  less  than 
«ttennination  at  the  hands  of  the  Protestants  (and  certainly 
withmore  common  sense  on  their  side,  inasmuch  as  in  Ulster 
the  privileged  order  reckoned  ten  to  three  against  them.)  Now 
Standing  at  their  cabin-doors,  and  recognising,  in  total  igno- 
'wice  of  the  reasons  for  their  extraordinary  movements,  the 
thronging  groups  of  swom  enemies,  the  wi'etched  people 
snatclied  up  their  children,  and  ran,  howling  and  terror- 
^cken,  to  seek  places  of  concealment.  While,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  the  causers  of  their  panic,  mistaking  the  motives 
of  their  hasty  retreat,  and  supposing  it  to  portend,  in  some 
^»y  or  other,  an  anticipation  of  the  dreaded  ninth  of  De- 
^Wüber,  answered  them  with  ciies  as  loud,  and  increased  their 
OWQ  Bpoed  in  treble  clamour  and  confusion. 
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Nor,  after  some  further  progress  on  the  road,  was  ft  tä 
the  lower  Orders,  on  edther  side,  that  the  nmtnal  defaiaoi 
seemed  limited.  Esquires  and  nobles,  dames  and  gentle  im- 
sels,  well-mounted,  and  gaily,  thougn,  in  many  instaneei^ 
hastily  and  inappropriately  attired,  frequently  passed  ihe  la^ 
vellers,  from  behind,  on  their  way  to  Derry,  Coleraine,  (t 
some  other  more  northem  town.  Otbers,  as  respectalib 
in  appearance,  came  on,  in  a  contrary  direction,  flying  sonÜh 
ward,  from  the  dreaded  presence  of  those  who,  wiS  ml^ 
and  main,  with  whip  and  spur,  were  only  running  away  firoa 
them.  Individuais  of  both  parties  recognised  Mr.  WaOnc 
Some  among  the  Protestant  gentry  pulled  up  to  ask  a  lutfiy' 
confirmation  of  their  fears,  which,  when  received,  sent  them 
forward  in  increased  speed  and  terror.  While,  as  the  Bonuä 
Catholic  fiigitives  consciously  fixed  their  glances  on  him  and 
his  armed  attendants,  and  received  in  retum  a  scowl,  or  % 
muttered  threat  or  curse,  they  first  paced  stealthily  by,  aod 
then,  at  a  clear  distance,  also  recommenced  their  fiight  wifli 
increased  vigour.  Many  a  gay  cavalier  plume,  many  a  dis(K^ 
dered  headdress,  much  dishevelled,  though  beautiful  haff, 
many  ill-arranged  cloaks  and  embroidered  riding-dressa^ 
Papist  and  Protestant,  fluttered  on  the  moming  breeze.  Manr 
a  young  and  pretty  face  flitted  past  its  rival  one,  as  young  anu 
pretty  as  itself,  in  fright,  hatred,  and  aversion  ;  many  an  oM 
and  ugly  one,  as  its  owner's  joints  cracked,  and  her  fewteetk 
chattered  from  the  rapid  and  ceaseless  jolting  she  underwöit 
for  her  country  and  religion,  scowhng  utter  loathing  on  some 
heretic  or  idolatrous  sister  visage,  which,  God  wot,  was  no- 
ways  tardy  in  returning  the  greeting. 

And  such  scenes  thickened  on  the  road,  until  late  in  ito 
aftemoon  of  the  seventh  of  December,  our  pai-ty  arrived  it 
the  then  chief  citadel  of  Protestant  power  in  the  north  rf 
Ireland,  the  city  of  Derry.  A  httle  town  it  was,  built  all 
over  a  Httle  conical  hill ;  looking  as  unpicturesque  and  as 
unimposing  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  and  the  property,  sinfle 
the  charter  of  James  I.,  of  certain  worshipful  persons  of  tl* 
city  of  London.  Crossing  the  river  Foyle  at  a  ferry  (whera 
the  traveller,  whom  unusual  business,  or  venturesome  curioaitj 
may  beguile  into  a  visit  to  a  place  so  isolated  from  interconrt^ 
with  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  will  now  find  the  safer  afr 
commodation  of  awoodenbridge,  seemingly  aslongas  Waterioo 
hridge  over  the  Thames),  o\ir  friibnd«^  oatierod  the  miniatm® 
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citf  by  Feny^uay  gate,  and  advanced,  up  a  eteep  street 
xueined  from  it,  towards  tjb.e  Diamond,  a  species  of  Square,  in 
^vHuch  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Paul  Evelyn  and  his  lady. 

It  seemed  as  though  all  the  inhabitants  had  assembled,  in 

different  groups,  in  the  streets,  to  converse  with  each  other 

on  matter  of  life  and  death.     If  one  of  our  readers  has  hap- 

pcned  to  observe  the  aspect  of  a  country  town  upon   an 

occaedon  of  public  interest,  he  must  have  noticed  that  there 

certain  Stands  on  which  the  humbler  classes  congregate, 

if  by  previous  consent,  to  give  and  receive  information. 

Andy  as  in  every  circle  in  society  some  centre  is  found,  he 

-^U  likewise  have  noticed  that,  in  each  of  these  parties,  there 

i»  one  man  who  rules  the  discourse  ;  that,  while  the  majority 

aje  open-mouthed  listeners,  but  three  or  four  Speakers  can  be 

lieard;    aad  that    the  admired  and  self-confident    Daniel 

a.pproYes  of  the  opixdon  ofFered  with  a  sagacious  nod,    or 

xejects  it  with  a  grin  of  derision. 

If  the  country  town  boast  a  corporation,  as  Derry  did,  and 

does,  and  if  the  traders  and  shopkecpers  be  members  of  the 

ootpOTation,  as  was  the  case  when  our  travellers  entered  the 

little  northem  fastness,  at  the  same  time  that  the  lower 

^ilasses  have  their  own  places  of  discussion,  there  is  sure  to  be 

^Lao  some  favoured  spot,  some  news-shop  in  the  open  air, 

▼here  the  well-clothed,  well-fed,  and  consequential  of  the 

Citizens  do  flock,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  argue,  in  somewhat 

l)C)tter  language,  the  seifsame  topics  that  engage  the  humbler 

SBsemblies.    In  the  former  it  will  happen  that  superior  mind, 

0^,  what  has  ofben  passed  for  the  same  thing,  the  assumption  of 

it,  takes  precedence ;  and,  generally  speakmg,  that  such  mind 

is  dtuated  in  the  most  ragged,  unshaven,  and  unwashed  per- 

8on  of  the  Company,  because  a  man  cannot,  in  a  breath,  be  a 

diligent  mechaiiic,  and  a  talking  and  ambitious  ruler  of  the 

qpinions  of  others.     But  among  the  latter,  that  the  longest 

purse,   seldom    unaccompanied  by    the    most    considerable 

paunch,  is  the  criterion   (good  reason  why !)   at  once  of 

oratory  and  of  wisdom.     RecoUecting,  then,  these  different 

pictures,  and  making  some  Variation  in  costume,  such  as  long 

skirts  for  shorter  skirts,  cocked  hats  for  round  hats,  square- 

toed  and  buckled  shoes  for  pointed  ones,  blue  or  carnation 

docked  hose  for  white  or  grey  piain  ones,  perukes  or  flowing 

tyes  for  s(aatch-wi^  or   bob-wigs^    or   natural    hair — the 

xeadeii  we  say,  turmng  his  eyes  from  the  jseveral  groups  of 
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politicians,  rieh  and  poor,  of  his  model  country  tow. 
only  to  fix  them  on  the  similar  groups  that,  during  tib 
gress  of  our  travellers  up  Feny-quay  street,  ocoupied 
allotted  Stands,  at  every  convenient  point,  and  so  get 
idea  of  the  public  commotion  we  wish  to  place  ,bef(»€ 
But  perhaps  it  has  never  been  his  chance  to  witness  « 
downright  fuss  as  now  reigned  among  the  Derryanians. 
so  many  orators  were  abroad,  hai'anguing  so  many  I 
with  so  many  women  and  lads,  fonned  into  parties  am 
themselves,  and  all  talking  so  much,  and  so  loudly,  a 
fast,  that  a  stranger,  like  Evelyn,  would  have  found  it 
cult  to  understand  a  word  spoken.  It  was,  however,  a1 
perceptible  that  the  terrors  of  the  country  were,  if  poi 
exceeded  by  the  terroFs  of  the  town. 

A  portly  gentleman,  recognising  Mr.  Walker,  rapid 
vanced  from  one  of   the  sup^ior  groups,   to  meet 
overheated  and  out  of  breath,  though  it  was  a  Decembei 
"  Have  the  red-shanks  appeared  f  demanded  the  d 
man. 

"Not  yet,  not  yet,"  answered  his  Derry  firiend. 
they  quartered,  last  night,  only  twelve  miles  distant  froi 
and  instant  tidings  of  their  amval  were  sent  us,  by 
George  Philips,  describing  their  appearance,  and,  as  he 
'  their  evident  intentions,'  and  counselling  us  not  to  i 
them  within  our  walls." 

"  Another  advice,  to  the  like  effect,  reeiched  us  this  i 
ing,"  Said  a  second  "  stout  gentleman." 

"And  have  you,  Alderman  Tomkins,  oryou.  Aide: 
Norman,  yet  decxded  on  the  part  you  are  to  take  T  dema 
Mr.  Walker. 

"  No,  truly,"  they  answered ;  "  for  on  that  subject 
Walker,  there  are  many  opinions.  Some  of  the  youn^i 
have  their  own;  and  so  has  our  excellent  bishop,  Ez 
Hopkins.  And  so  have  we,  the  eider  and  graver  peoj 
this  distressed  city." 

A  horseman  dashed  up  the  ste^  street  to  announoe 
Lord  Antrim's  regiment  was  approaching  the  town,  bj 
side  of  Lough  Foyle.  Crowds  of  people,  who  had  ca 
glimpses  of  them  £rom  the  walls,  descended,  at  the  same  1 
and  confirming  the  intelligence  in  loud  cries,  gathered  rt 
the  two  aldermen,  Mr.  WaJker,  and  his  young  Mends.  1 
otbera  joiaed  them. 
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•*  Men  of  Derry  f  Mr.  Walker  continued,  energeticaliy  ad-, 
resdng  the  crowd — "  will  you  remain  undecided  ae  to  the 
iBtantaneooB  step  to  be  taken )  You  know  that  the  Sabbath 
raws  on — jou.  Imow  to  what  you  are  doomed  on  that  saered 
lay.  Yen  know  the  people  who  now  approach  to  poseess 
hemselves  of  your  strong  city,  and  hold  your  very  lives  at 
fcdr  disposal — ^I  will  not  eay  mercy,  for  mercy  they  have 
ftone — all  this  you  know,  and  do  you  hesitate  f* 

The  erowd  remained  silent ;  except  that  a  faint  shout  came 
in  answer  from  a  number  of  boys  and  lads,  some  weaiing 
awons,  and  all  characterised  as  working  or  shop  apprentices 
«ihecity. 

"They  know  that  King  James  is  their  king,**  said  Alder- 
aan  Norman,  answering  for  the  people ;  "  that  the  soldiers 
"wfco  approach  are  his  soldiers ;  and  they  naturally  fear  to 
iseor  the  gniit  and  punishment  of  rebels,  by  opposing  them. 
Art  Hiore  of  this,  Mr.  Walker,  if  you  favour  us  with  your 
presence  at  a  Council  we  are  about  to  hold  at  the  house  of  a 
"WOTÖiy  alderman,  Mr.  Paul  Evelyn,  who,  doubtless  for  good 
iwsons,  prefers  meeting  us  in  his  own  dwelling  to  attending 
tu  iM)  the  usual  place.'' 

**  It  was  the  very  house  I  and  my  friends  sought,"  an- 
swered  Walker  ;  "  therefore,  lead  on.  Only  let  us  despatch, 
fcfGod  leaves  us  now  but  few  moments  for  deliberation. 
With  your  leave,  my  companion,  Mr.  Robert  Evelyn,  will  also 
witness  your  debates." 

This,  afber  some  official  demur,  was  conceded;  and  oup 
fcends,  accompanied  by  the  aldermen,  and  surrounded  ai)d 
Miowed  by  the  whole  crowd,  advanced  up  the  street,  to  tho 
Kamcmd. 

Having  been  admittod  into  Mr.  Paul  Evelyn's  house,  we 
P*fi8  over  the  greetings  that  rapidly  ensued  between  niec© 
•öd  nephew,  and  uncle  and  aunt.  We  also  leave  Esther  to 
Öle  care,  of  whatover  kind  it  may  be,  of  her  still-ofFended 
'^UtioDs;  and  haston  to  the  largest  room  in  uncle  PauFs 
'^ouse,  in  which  were  assembled,  along  with  himself,  and 
01086  we  are  already  aware  of,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London- 
^i'y,  several  clergymen,  and  the  whole  of  the  corporate  body. 

Mr.  Walker  opened  the  hurried  and  limited  consultation 
»f  taking  out  his  watch,  laying  it  on  the  table,  and  calling 
tte  att^ition  of  the  assembly  to  the  short  period  of  tima 
*IWed  them  föT  a  dedsion.    Then  he  urg^d,  m^  laot^ 
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method,  and  in  a  calmer  manner,  the  reasonings  he  Lad 
already  addressed  to  the  populace. 

The  bishop  mildly  but  firmly  answered  every  argument  bf 
the  one  simple  one  which  called  their  attention  to  their  osÜm 
of  allegiance.  He  advised  the  soldiers  to  be  peacea^f 
admitted. 

His  clergymen  naturally  agreed  with  him ;  a  fidngle  fr 
senting  pastor  supporting  Mr.  Walker.  The  eider  memben 
of  the  Corporation  seemed  to  take  the  same  side ;  leaviog; 
however,  their  silence,  instead  of  their  words,  to  answer  ftr 
them,  The  only  alderman  who  spoke  was  Mr.  Paul  Evdyn; 
and  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  besought  them,  for  peace  m% 
and  for  their  own  sakes,  to  hearken  to  the  words  of  thor 
bishop. 

A  few  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Corporation,  alose^ 
warmly  seconded  Mr.  Walker's  advice.  But  they  seemed 
overruled  as  well  by  the  majority  as  by  the  experience  and 
rank  of  the  Council,  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  was  difr 
posed  to  break  up  without  coming  to  any  hostile  resolYeL 
Walker  grew  pale  with  emotion ;  bit  his  lip ;  took  Evelyn  ly 
the  arm,  and  lefb  the  room. 

"  I  had  not  cared  for  the  authorities,"  he  said,  as  they 
gained  the  street-door, "  were  but  the  slavish  crowd  disposed 
to  exertion.  But  see — ^they  have  mostly  drawn  off— nofc 
able  to  command  as  much  zeal,  or  patience,  or  consistency,  tf 
would  serve  them  to  await  a  decision  on  which  depended 
their  liberty  and  lives." 

The  populace  had,  indeed,  nearly  disappeared  from  before 
the  door ;  and,  even  for  some  distance,  no  considerable  body 
of  them  could  be  seen,  except  the  groups  of  boys  and  lads, 
already  mentioned,  who,  attended  by  a  few  fuQ-grownmenof 
the  lowest  description,  were  now  hurrying  down  the  street^ 
in  Order  to  ascend  the  terra  plane  over  Ferry-quay  gate,  afld 
£pom  that  place  witness  the  approach  of  the  soldiers. 

"  h&t  US  follow  them,"  resumed  Walker ;  "  the  lad  David 
slew  the  Goliath  :  and  a  spirit  of  redemption  for  us  may  yefc 
be  found  in  the  youthful  ardour  of  these  poor  boys." 

As  he  and  Eveiyn  accordingly  joined  the  boyish  group  ött 

the  walls,  Lord  Antrim's  regiment  had  just  deÖed  dong  the 

opposite  banks  of  the  river,  accompanied  by  an  unseefflly 

concourse  of  wild-looking  women,  and  half-naked  childran.  ^ 

^'Afe,  look  you  over  tlae  Tratöx,  Will  Grookshanka^"  saÜ 
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me  of  the  lads,  overheard  by  our  gentlemen ;  "  yon's  the  wild 
irish,  truly." 

"  And  mind  you,  Jem  Spike,"  answered  Will,  drawing  his 
hands  from  under  bis  linsey-woolsey  apron ;  in  order  to  point 
iowards  the  objects  of  bis  remark;  "mind  if  tbey^ve  not 
the  wild  Higblan'dmen  witb  tbem,  too.  Föllows,  by  the  rood, 
without  hose  or  breecbes." 

"No  friends,  I  reckon,  to  the  tailoring  craft,  Harry 
Campeie  V  resumed  James  Spike. 

"  They  be  shameless  knaves  to  look  upon,"  answered  the 
indpient  tailor ;  "  a  man — I  say  it — ^without  covering  for  bis 
fimoB,  is  no  sight  in  the  streets  of  a  Protestant  town,  that 
knowB  better." 

"Hosing  Shuttle  never  wove  gear  for  'em,  Dan  Sherrard," 
«mtinued  Spike,  addressing  a  juvenile  manufacturer  of 
ficarlet  stockmgs. 

"  Nor  ever.  shall,  Jem,  witb  my  liking.  Kty  to  waste  good 
yam  for  the  decking  out  of  Papist  shanks." 

"Look  you,  Jem,"  said  Harry  Campsie,  "Fd  send  tbem 
kome  tili  their  breeches  are  spun,  and  not  let  the  Derry 
lasses  be  sbamed  at  such  a  sight." 

"  And  rd  have  tbem  draw  proper  hose  over  their  legs,  ere 
they  walk  tbem  up  Ferry-quay-street,"  ecboed  Sherrard. 

"  You*re  but  fools,  as  well  as  cburls,  both,"  remarked  the 
person  addressed ;  "  for  see  you  not  they'U  be  äsking  for 
Breeches  and  hose  together,  as  soon  as  they  leam  the  difference 
Mnongst  US,  and  so  shears  and  Shuttle  will  be  the  busier." 

"  I'd  see  the  waters  of  yon  lough  run  smooth  over  every 
loon  of  *em,  ere  Fd  cut  cloth  at  their  asking,"  said  the  de- 
testing  tailor. 

"The  poor  youths  but  jest  witb  their  ruin,"  said  Mr. 
Walker,  addressing  Evelyn,  but  sufficiently  loud  to  be  over- 
heard. "  Yonder— Scotch  or  Irish  as  they  may  be — yonder  are 
tiiePapists,  whohaveswom  to  wade  knee-deep  in  our  blood." 
"  Hear  you  that,  goodmen  lads  T  asked  Wül  Crookshanks, 
Ho  was  a  fiery,  though  rather  taciturn  youth ;  "  this  is  the 
^verend  gentle  who  counselled  to  leave  tbem  at  the  wrong 
8i<ie  of  the  gate.*' 

'*But  our  own  gobd  councü  is  against  it,"  in  solemn  accent 
demurred  Robert  Morrisson,  a  steady,  sober,  heavy-looking 
^ter  to  the'  single  practitioner  of  the  law  then  in  bis  native 
^own ;  and  here  we  cr&ve  the  reader  to  observö,  Sksa^  «JÜL  \)cä 
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names  we  hare  mentioned,  are,  together  witli  Mr.  Walkerei; 
hißtorical  names ;  and  **  immortal "  ones,  too — ^in  Deny. 

«  What  be  that  to  us  V  asked  wicked  Will 

*'  Nothing  at  all/'  answered  Jem  Spike,  winking  kn0win|fr 
on  Dan  Sherrard,  and  bending  over  to  him  as  he  whispend 
something  additional. 

'^  I  mean,  Jem,"  resumed  Crookshanks,  *^  what  be  to  us  dM 
fancies  or  the  resolutions  of  the  great  townfolk,  if  it  likeii 
to  take  a  thing  into  our  own  heads  r 

"  Very  little,  I  believe,"  replied  Jem,  still  winking,  nd 
still  wittily. 

"There!"  resmned  Mr.  Walker,  with  energy;  "the  finl 
boat  puts  off  from  the  feny,  bearing  to  us  the  ßist  bandrf 
our  swom  assassins.  Gracious  God  !  and  will  the  bhnd  anl 
slothful  people  of  this  doomed  city  leave  their  gates  "widi 
open  to  their  own  min  f 

^^  Can't  we  just  shut  the  gates  oursel^es  r  queried  Crook- 
shanks. 

Boisterous  assent  was  given  by  many  voices,  amongst  whn 
were  some  apprentices  sent  over  to  Derry  by  order  oftta 
Worshipful  London  Company,  when  it  was  resolved  not  to 
admit  Eoman  Catholics  to  trade  or  set  up  business  in  their 
little  colonial  city. 

<<  The  raising  of  an  infant's  band  might  confound  themf 
continued  Mr.  Walker. 

"  Shut  them  out !"  was  shouted. 

"  We  are  not  to  have  our  throats  cut  so  quietly !"  said  sooft 

"  Not  by  wild  Irish  Papists  !"  said  others. 

"  They  will  burn  us  in  our  beds,  as  once  before  they  cüd, 
in  good  London  town,"  said  one  of  the  hospital  boys. 

"  Will  you  stand  by  us,  Tom  Sexton  V  asked  Crooksbaobi 
of  a  tall,  lubberly  man. 

"  May  I  never  pull  rope,  if  I  don't !"  answered  the  sextoii, 
with  a  professional  flourish  of  his  band. 

"  Perchance,  rope  may  be  puUed  for  you,  to  save  you  the 
trouble,  Tom,"  jeered  Jem  Spike. 

"  And  those  at  your  back  r  continued  Crookshanks,  mfliB' 
ing  the  town-crier,  town-bailiffs,  and  some  such  hxxaH^ 
himgers-on  of  the  Corporation. 

"0-h,  Y-e-s  r  said  the  Derry  witling,  answering  fortto 
first-named  personage,  while  he  imitated  his  well-knownp«^ 
damaüon  tone,  and  moüoned  as  if  he.held  a  bell  in  his  Üsi 
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"Then  follow  me,  hearty  lads,"  ehouted  Crookshanks, 
ikiiig  off  bis  working  cap,  and  waving  it  round  bis  curly 
A  head,  as  he  stood  tip-toe,  up  to  the  füll  height  of  sixteen 

A  general  shout  answered  him.  The  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
laddebarked,  and  were  in  motion  over  the  Stretch  of  groundbe- 
;w«en  the  liver  and  the  walls,  supposing  the  loud  cheer  to  be 
meant  for  their  welcome,  retumed  it,  waving  their  bonnets 
indhats. 

"You're  but  fools  of  papists,  after  all,"  laughed  Spike; 
"for,  we  mean  you  not  half  so  kindly  as  you  guess  us." 
He  was  joined  in  bis  laugh  by  the  whole  crowd  of  lads, 
who,  followed  by  their  more  mature  seconders,  raced  down 
the  Steps  leading  from  the  wall  to  the  gate,  immediately 
Qnder  them. 

"The  cacküng  of  geese  saved  the  queen-city,"  said  Walker, 
"and  a  like  salvation  is  in  störe  for  Derry — ^haste  I  haste, 
brave  lads  !  the  Papists  come  on,  quickly — ^ran,  mn,  I  say !" 
In  fact,  two  officers  entered — one,  Edmund  M*Donnell, 
bearing  an  order  to  the  sheriff  for  billets ;  and  by  this  time 
afanost  the  whole  regiment  had  landed,  and  more  than  half 
approached  within  twenty  yards  of  Ferry-quay  gate.  Walker 
and  Evelyn  rapidly  descended  after  the  youths.  When  they 
leached  the  point  of  action,  there  were  some  whose  boyish 
hearte  naturally  failed  them,  and  expostulation  and  clamour 
ensoed. 

**0h  !  they  but  mocked  themselves  and  us  !"  cried  Walker ; 
"they  do  not  their  work,  and  the  accursed  Papists  touch 
the  verge  of  the  drawbridge  !" 

But,  as  he  spoke,  and  while  the  voices  of  Crookshanks  and 
Jem  Spike  predominated  in  spirited  command  or  exhortation, 
the  raising  of  the  drawbridge,  before  the  gate,  was  heard ; 
then  a  heavy  clash,  and  immediately  after  a  rapid  noise  of 
locking,  bolting,  and  barring.  In  another  moment  the  young 
oowd  scampered  by,  to  shut  the  other  gates,  some  serious, 
8ome  frightened  at  their  own  daring,  but  the  greater  number 
dmckling  and  laughing  in  such  a  way  as  told  that  there  was 
J8  much  fun  as  patriotism,  as  much  whim  as  daring,  in  their 
^portant  frolic.  But,  quickly  a^d  securely  did  they  close 
fte  remaining  gates  on  the  astonished  soldiers,  for  whom  they 
*tever  opened.  And  thus  reputably  was  commenced  the  first 
itniggie  for  the  Frince  of  Orange,  in  Ireland. 
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CHAPTEE    XYI. 

Although  none  of  the  Citizens  of  Deny,  properly  speaku^ 
took  pari,  or  seemed  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  afiair  jofc 
related,  few  of  the  less  respectable  class  failed  to  second  tki 
young  leaders,  when  the  gates  had  once  been  cloeed,  and 
fewer  still  disapproved  of  these  proceedings.  Still,  howe?flr, 
none  dared  to  acknowledge,  that  in  shutting  out  the  Einfffl 
soldiers,  they  had  meant  to  shut  out  the  Eong.  On  the  eofi* 
trary,  when  Evelyn  attended,  the  same  night,  in  compaof 
with  Mr.  Walker,  a  meeting  of  the  sheriflF,  aldermen,  aad 
Citizens,  at  the  guard-house,  he  heard  them,  in  some  surpiiss, 
adopt  two  addresses,  one  "  To  all  Christian  People  to  "wbon 
these  presents  shall  come  •"  another,  as  in  duty  boiind,  to  the» 
masters,  "The  Right  Worshipfiil  the  Society  of  Land<mf 
both  most  sincerely  showing,  "that  no  other  motiwi 
prompted  them  to  such  a  resolution  but  the  preservation  d 
their  lives  against  a  vast  swarm  of  Highland  and  IiiA 
Papists."  .And  whilst  they  had  resolved  to  stand  upon  thßir 
guards,  and  defend  their  walls,  and  not  admit  of  any  Papat 
whatever  to  quarter  amongst  them,  so  they  finnly  and  fiitt- 
cerely  determined  to  persevere  in  their  duty  and  loyaltyto 
their  sovereign  Lord  the  King,  without  the  least  breachof 
mutiny,  or  seditious  Opposition  to  his  royal  commands. 

No  one  seemed  more  anxious  than  Mr.  Walker  to .  expw» 
and  promulgate  these  sentiments. 

"  Are  you  not  yet  content  T  he  inquired  of  Evelyn,  as  thej 
lefb  the  couiicil. 

"  If  all  I  have  heard  be  as  true  as  it  professes  to  be  I  can 
have  but  slight  grounds  for  disapprobation,"  he  was  answeiei 

Next  day,  a  considerable  body  of  the  humbler  dtiiei* 
joined  the  apprentice  boys,  and,  without  pausing  for  th« 
consent  of  the  still  loyal,  or  timid,  or  cautious  Mr.  Depol^ 
Mayor,  the  magazine  was  broken  open,  and  between  one  iDfl 
two  hundred  muskets,  a  barrel  of  powder,  and  a  proportiiMia** 
quantity  of  balls,  taken  out  of  it ;  the  whole  stock  of  powdif 
in  störe  being  only  seven  barreis.  Then,  lists  were  made» 
tbose  in  the  city  able  to  beax  acms,  vrbo  did  not  amounl^ 
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ree  hnndrei  And,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  expressed 
.  the  addresses,  ajcid  especially  to-  take  precautions  against 
le  dreaded  morrow,  the  ninth,  Mr.  Walker  and  the  apprentice* 
»oys  rottted  oöt  a  whole  convent  of  Dominican  friars,  with 
)'Haggerty  at  their  head. 

"  We  have  met  again,  heretic"  said  the  young  Mar  to  the- 
Protestant  clergyman,  as  he  and  his  fear-stricken  brethren 
itood,  preparing  tocross  the  feny  at  the  river  side,  ** but  not 
Oü  the  appointed  ground." 

"  Yet  sh^  that  meeting  come,"  answered  Walker. 

At  the  same  time,  all  the  Eoman  Catholic  residents,  who 
€(rald  be  discovered,  were  likewise  ordered,  without  much 
anxiety  about  their  loss  of  home,  property,  or  comforts,  to 
qoit  the  city.  After  them,  of  his  own  accord,  the  Protestant  ! 
biflhop  retired  to  a  country  seat ;  one  of  the  many  respectable 
indiyidnals  of  Derry  who  sincerely  disapproved  the  steps 
taken,  and  still  cherished,  at  heart ,  an  allegiance  to  King  James. 

Some  motion  was  made  to  detain,  in  strict  custody,  the 
two  Irish  officers  who  had  been  enträpped  the  preceding  day, 
oetensibly  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  army  to 
which  they  belonged.  But  the  more  wary  or  timid  of  the 
adviaers  seemed  against  such  a  measure ;  and  at  the  urgent 
entpeaty  of  Evelyn,  they  were  permitted  to  rejoin  their  friends. 

He  was,  himself,  the  bearer  of  this  intelligence  to  Edmund, 
lie  former  friends  met,  with  a  warm  and  anxious  show  of 
conciliation  on  the  part  of  Evelyn,  but  a  haughty  and  repelling 
Dianner  on  the  part  of  M-Donnell. 

"Let  US  not  again  part  in  anger,  Edmund,"  said  Evelyn,  as 
he  accompanied  him  and  his  brother  officer  to  the  water-side. 
"Hear  what  I  have  to»  say,  and  you  will  at  least  give  me  your 
hand." 

"Neither  of  us  have  time  for  private,  and,  now,  useless 
parley,  sir,"  replied  M*Donnell ;  "  every  instant  spent  from  my 
post  were  error  and  dishonour.  You,  too,  have  your  duties  to 
•ttend  to  in  yon  traitor  city** — his  foot  was  on  the  prow  of  the 
Wt — "  but  I  refuse  not  my  band.  Even  foes  may  at  any  time 
ezchange  a  greeting — ^farewell !" 

He  took  Evelyn's  band,  and  shook  it  strenuously.  The  boat 
pnt  ofiF;  M*Donnell  standing  up  in  it,  with  his  back  to  his  old 
ftiend ;  who,  in  a  struggle  of  offended  pride  and  bitter  sorrow, 
^emained  gazing  afber  it  tili  it  had  touched  the  opposite  shore, 
and  then  mowmfaUjr  walked  back  to  the  city. 
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As  the  eye  of  the  dreaded  day  approached,  he  foand  evttf 
one  in  increased  bustle  and  anxiety.  The  rapidarriyalof  penoiiB 
of  every  rank  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  certain  ao* 
counts  they  gave  of  the  general  camage  that  was  to  taike  vk», 
served,  too,  to  increa^e  the  panic,  which,  among  thelover 
Orders  at  least,  had  already  been  sufficiently  feit.  Lord  Aih 
tnm's  entire  regunent  remained  at  the  opposite  side  of  tb 
water.  And  though  it  was  known  that  they  had  no  gonsto 
make  a  breach  in  the  walls,  still  the  proximity  of  such  a  laigB 
body  of  supposed  foes  caused  great  apprehension. 

When  night  came  on,  no  one  thought  of  retiiing  to  W. 
lights  were  placed  in  every  window ;  a  few  guns,  the  donatioB 
of  the  Worshipful  London  Company  were  badly  mounted  on 
the  walls,  and  pointed,  as  well  as  those  who  knew  nothingof 
the  matter  could  manage  it,  towards  the  hostile  shore.  PartiflB 
of  the  Citizen  soldiers,  headed  by  the  most  mature  of  tl» 
apprentices,  patrolled  the  streets,  from  gate  to  gate ;  oÜ» 
parties  held  watch  on  the  walls.  Thither,  too,  flocked  um- 
bers  of  the  unarmed  townspeople,  including  such  of  tl» 
Corporation  as  had  courage  for  the  undertaking,  all  creepng 
on  hands  and  knees  along  the  terra  plane^  under  the  lof 
curtain  of  outside  wall,  and  ever  and  anon  peeping  over  to 
catch  glimpses  of  the  numerous  host  of  wild  people,  vho> 
having  bivouacked  for  the  night,  might  be  indistinctly  seea 
sitting  or  moving  round  their  fires,  to  a  great  distance  by  tl» 
bank  of  the  river. 

It  was  calculated  by  the  most  apprehensive,  that  a  fin* 
assault  should  naturally  be  expected  after  the  twelfth  honr 
at  night,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  mom  which  ushered  to 
the  bloody  day.  Mr.  Walker  and  other  clergymen  encourag- 
ing  this  notion,  public  prayers  were  offered  up  in  the  chuich) 
by  a  vast  crowd,  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  Thus  prepared,  aD 
who  were  not  appointed  to  guard  the  gates  and  walb» 
repaired  to  their  separate  houses,  fortifiedthem  as  stronglytf 
as  they  could,  and  in  their  most  secret  apartments  awaitedthe 
approach  of  midnight. 

Twelve  o'clock  Struck ;  and,  not  only  in  every  house  W 
through  the  whole  devoted  city,  death  seemed  abready  to  bö 
master,  so  instantaneous  and  breathless  was  the  silence.  Tbi^ 
patrolsstopped,andstood  without  word  or  motion  on  their  w»y 
from  gate  to  gate,  and  in  the  füll  discussion  of  the  all-engro«- 
iag  topic.     On  the  walls,  every  eye  was  tumed,  and  eveiy  eir 
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&ected  to  the  opposite  army.  But,  afber  a  long  pause, 
mstead  of  the  trampling  of  a  thousand  men,  and  the  rashing 
d  a  host,  nought  was  heard  abroad  save  the  tumbling  of  the 
"wintry  waters  of  the  broad  river,  or  of  the  still  broader  and 
moie  distant  lough,  or  the  rashing  of  the  north-west  blast 
over  the  bleak  hiUs  of  Inishowen. 

Thus,  in  that  stränge  kind  of  disappointment  which  is 
«ometimes  waywardly  feit  at  even  our  escape  from  an  ex- 
peeted  danger,  the  long  December  night,  or  morning  rather, 
¥ore  away.  Not,  indeed,  without  sufficient  saffering  on  the 
parfc  of  those  whose  imaginations  made  up  for  the  absence  of 
leality. 

Soon  after  day-break,  however,  more  serious  cause  for 

alatm  seemed  to  arise.     A  great  stir  took  place  among  the 

lines  of  the  army  at  the  water-side ;  all  got   into  order, 

that  18,  as  well  as  they  knew  how ;  and  a  terrific  yell  echoed 

from  them  to  Derry.     Again  the  guns  were  manned  and 

levelled ;  again  the  thrill  of  terrible  expectation  ran  through 

the  city ;  when  from  the  walls,  a  very  old  gentleman,  in  civü 

attare,  was  seen  to  advance  to  the  water^s-edge,  and  beckon  for 

a  boat  to  convey  him  over.    At  another  glance,  many  averred 

thatthis  was  Colonel  Philips,  of  Newtownlimavady,  the  same 

person  who  had  sent  them  word  not  to  admit  the  redshanks ; 

and  this  circumstance  once  recoUected,  little  Opposition  was 

offered  to  his  approach.    Arrived  within  the  city,  he  informed 

the  inhabitants  that  the  recent  movement  on  the  opposite 

hank  was  caused  by  the  coming  amongst  his  regiment,  of  the 

Earl  of  Antrim ;  that  he,  Colonel  Philips,  had  been  obHged  to 

accompany  the  Earl  from  Newtownlimavady,  as  his  envoy  to 

Deny  walls ;  and  that,  solely  in  consequence  of  a  promise 

which  he  could  not  refuse  to  give,  he  now  demanded  entrance, 

in  Lord  Antrim*s  name,  for  himself  and  his  army.      Some 

fiirther  hints  fiiUy  served  to  restore  to  confidence  with  the 

Citizens  a  gentleman  in  whom,  on  account  of  his  having  for- 

merly  been  govemor  of  their  citadel,  in  the  time  of  Charles 

khe  Second,  they  had  much  reliance.     He  was  instructed  to 

brbid,  by  letter,  all  admission  to  the  Irish  army ;  he  was 

ippointed,  once  more,  govemor  of  the  city  he  had  called  on 

o   surrender.     Finally,   having    imparted  some    new  and 

avourable  inteUigence  from  England,  guns  were  fired  in 

;reat  triumph  and  joy  upon  the  walls ;  and  the  so  much 

Ireaded  army  instantly  marched  towards  Colöiaixv^,  m^wstt 
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having  committed  a  singlc  act,  among  the  Protestant  people 
scattered  around  them,  to  confirm  the  former  terhble  opinion 
in  which  they  had  been  held. 

After  this  alarm,  the  dreaded  9th  of  December,  1688, 
passed  over  quietly  in  Derry.  The  night  and  following 
moming,  too,  were  undisturbed  by  the  approach  of  any  foes 
to  its  walls;  and  now,  the  most  lively  general  sentiment 
seemed  to  be  pity  and  bowel-yeaming  for  the  thousands  who 
must  have  fallen  in  the  open  country.  But,  stränge  to  relate, 
the  fuUy-risen  moming  only  brought  to  the  gates  a  number 
bf  Protestai^ts  of  the  county,  who,  with  eyes  and  cheeks  to 
which  some  spirit  and  colour  had  just  flown  back,  informed 
their  astonished  and  almost  incredulous  bretluen  of  Derry, 
that,  as  far  as  they  knew,  not  a  drop  of  Protestant  blood  had 
been  shed  in  Ulster  the  preceding  day.  Increased  intelli- 
gence  confirmed  this  Statement.  So  that,  by  the  night  of  the 
llth,  the  loyal  men  of  Derry  seemed  no  longer  warranted, 
through  immediate  fear  of  their  lives,  in  keeping  their  gates 
shut  against  King  James's  soldiers. ' 

Shut,  however,  the  gates  continued  to  be ;  and  every  pos- 
sible  preparation  went  on  to  resist  the  entrance  of  a  Roman 
Cathohc  garrison.  On  the  lOth,  some  horse  and  foot,  part 
of  the  new  levy  of  the  Protestant  northem  association,  were 
marched  into  the  town  to  assist  the  Citizens,  who  formed 
themselves  into  companies,  commanded  by  captains,  lieu- 
tenants,  and  ensigns,  of  whom  many  were  chosen  from  among 
the  apprentice  boys.  At  the  same  time,  an  agent  was 
despatcned  to  the  London  Society,  requesting  assistance,  and 
also  entrusted  with  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

The  example  given  by  Derry  becoming  a  kind  of  starting 
post  for  all  the  northern  Protestant  spirit,  the  Antrim  Associ- 
ation, headed  by  Lords  Mount  Alexander  and  Blaney,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  soon  after  published  a  pohtic  manifesto, 
professing  no  motive  but  that  of  self-preservation  against  the 
numerous  levies  of  Eoman  Cathohcs,  while,  in  the  same 
breath,  they,  too,  sent  a  private  address  to  William.  The 
other  northem  counties  foUowed  them.  Sligo,  though  not  an 
Ulster  town,  also  produced  a  union  and  an  address ;  Ennis- 
killen,  imitating  Derry,  refused  admission  to  some  Eoman 
Catholic  soldiers;  Ooleraine  made  a  defence.  In  a  short 
time^  the  whole  of  the  north,  with  the  exception  of  the  fort 
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i{  Charlemoni,  a;nd  a  few  other  strong  places,  was  in  thd 

tiands  of  native  and  self-recmited  bodies  of  Protestant  soldiers. 

To  go  back  a^  little.     Before  affairs  had  taken  this  formi- 

dable  appearance,  Tyrconnel  sent  the  young  and  gallant  Lord 

MoTmtjoy,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  reduce  DeiTy  to 

sabmission.  •  On  the  first  notice  of  bis  approacb,  tbe  Citizens 

teat  bim  a  humble  and  lachrymose  letter,  praying  bis  inter- 

cession,  in  tbeir  bebalf,  witb  tbe  constituted  autborities, 

Ott  bis  appearance  before  tbe  town,  a  capitulation,  after  some 

leeming  demur,  was  effected ;  one  bigbly  advantageous  to 

the  men  of  Deny ;  one  tbat  increased  tbeir  strengtb  witb  two 

companies — (but  no  more) — of  Protestant  soldiers — and  one, 

ind^,  tbat  sbowed  little  zeal  on  tbe  part  of  Lord  Mountjoy 

for  the  real  Service  on  wbieb  be  bad  been  despatcbed.     He 

lemained  in  tbe  city,  togetber  witb  bis  lieut.-Col.  Lnndy. 

Soon  after  bis  arrival,  and  a  little  previous  to  tbe  manifesto 
of  the  Antrim  Association,  Mr.  Walker  received  a  letter,  in 
coDßequence  of  wbicb  be  took  bis  departure  from  Derry  to- 
wards  bis  own  residence. 

"I  am  now  called  away,"  be  said  to  Evelyn,  "  by  bigh 
«dviße,  to  do  good  in  my  own  parisb.  A  brave  body  of  men, 
who  honour  me  by  electing  me  as  tbeir  Commander,  are  ready 
to  garrison  and  keep,  against  all  intruders,  tbe  strong  place 
of  Dungannon,  a  cbeck  upon  any  bostile  approacb  nortbward 
towards  tbis  good  city  of  Derry.  God  willing,  I  sball  do  my 
^t  to  bonour  tbe  confidence  of  my  friends,  and  discbarge 
^e  duty  to  wbfcb  I  am  appointed.  Farewell,  my  young 
brother.  Have  you  tbougbts  wben  you,  too,  sball  move 
towards  tbe  bonorable  post  of  duty  and  danger  f 

"Before  I  can  adopt  any  sucb  course,  Mr.  Walker,  I  am 
fiist  bound  to  visit  my  patemal  estate  and  mansion,  now 
requiring  a  master's  eye,  in  sucb  agitated  times,  and  after  so 
^^^  an  absence." 

"Itis  well,"  resumed  Walker;  "and  by  tbe  time  you  sball 
have  wound  up  your  affairs,  tbe  valiant  soldiers  wbom  you 
^  appointed  to  command  will  be,  perbaps,  near  you,  in  tbe 
?cighbourbood  of  Lisburn  or  Hillsborougb,  wbere  you  can 
Joiu  them.  Tbere  is  but  one  caution  I  would  offer  you.  Go 
^t  alone  to  your  fatber's  bouse.  Tbe  scum  and  outcasts  of 
Wie  Papist  enemy,  under  tbe  name  of  Eapparees  or  Tories,  are 
^moosedover  tbe  face  of  tbe  country,  witbout  bindrance  from 
the  more  regulär  Papist  army— witb  wbom,  indeed,  tbeir  «»^irit 
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of  hatred  towards  us  is  identified — ^and  as  yet  unchecked  by^ 
honester  men.     So  strong  are  they  in  numbers,   and  so 
audacious  in  enterprize,  that  they  have  ahvady  Beized  th^ 
Castle  of  Monaghan,  and  other  strong  places,  together  with. 
many  seats  of  private  gentlemen.      llierefore,  expose  not 
your  life  to  their  cruelty,  I  say;  ride  not  home  unaccom- 
panied.     And  so,  Providence  be  your  shield  on  the  road,  and 
farewell." 

Evelyn,  resolving  to  foUow  this  advice,  did  not,  however, 
leave  Deny,  on  bis  intended  joumey,  tili  some  time  after  Mr. 
Walker's  departure ;  the  delicate  and  uncertain  state  of  bis 
sister's  bealtb  not  aÜowing  bim  immediately  to  lose  sigbt  of 
ber.  In  the  interim,  be  watched  the  tbickening  of  important 
events  around  the  walls  of  Derry.  Afber  the  Promulgation  of 
the  Antrim  address,  Tyrconnel  could  not  avoid  becoming  seri- 
ously  alarmed  at  the  growing  appearance  of  affairs  in  the 
north  ;  nor  did  he  find  much  cause  to  continue  bis  confidence 
in  the  new  and  noble  govemor  of  Deny,  who,  fiilly  sharing 
the  views  of  the  Citizen  soldiers,  not  only  allowed  tbem 
to  increase  the  strength  of  their  position,  but  zealously  super- 
intended  or  ordered  many  new  arrangements  for  future 
defence  and  resistance.  At  bis  instance,  a  number  of  useless 
arms,  found  in  the  stores,  were  repaired ;  dismounted  guns 
suppHed  with  camages;  a  committee  appointed  to  raise 
funds;  some  ammunition  landed  from  Scotland;  and  some 
more,  destined  for  Lord  Antrim,  and  lying  wind-bound  on 
the  coast,  seized  and  deposited  in  the  magazine. 

The  always  rash  and  violent  Lord  Lieutenant,  seeing  the 
error  he  had  committed,  by  sending  such  a  man  to  such  a 
place,  now  recalled  bim.  Lord  Mountjoy  was  advised  by 
many  friends  not  to  obey  the  summons.  Fearing  the  conse- 
quences  of  TyrconneFs  vengeance,  he  went,  however,  leaving 
behind,  bim,  as  govemor,  and  in  lieu  of  Col.  Philips,  bis 
Lieut.-Col.  Lundy,  a  man,  by  the  way,  in  whom  the  Citizens 
had  less  confidence.  Arrived  in  Dublin,  Lord  Mountjoy  was 
sent  to  France,  on  an  errand  to  James  ;  accounts  add,  that, 
the  moment  he  arrived  in  Paris,  he  was  shut  up  in  the 
Bastille,  and  however  unauthentic  this  story  may  be,  it 
served,  when  known  or  reported  in  Derry,  to  confirm  in  the 
breasts  of  the  sturdy  Citizens,  an  indignant  determination  of 
resistance. 

At  this  juncture,  Evelyn,  attended  by  two  well-armed  men, 
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«et  (mt,  in  a  southem  direction,  through  the  province  of 
Ulster,  to  yisit  bis  house  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Neagh.  He 
bd  not  been  uninterested  by  the  progress  of  events  around 
Um.  Nor  could  we  refuse  to  allow,  even  in  a  work  like  this, 
moie  historical  correctness  of  detail  than  they  have  yet  found, 
to  ihe  affairs  of  a  place,  which,  however  inconsiderable  it 
may  be,  or  however  unimportant  or  ridiculous  might  have 
seemed  the  beginning  of  its  resistance,  carried  on  a  struggle, 
that  first  helped  to  insure  to  an  adventurous  Prince  the  crown 
of  three  kingdoms. 


i 


CHAPTEE    XVII. 

EVELTK  had  left  uncle  Jeremiah  and  Oliver  Whittle  particu- 
larly  in  charge  of  bis  house.  A  good  number  of  servants 
wmained  in  it;  but  Oliver,  as  Steward,  major-domo,  and 
fectotum,  commanded  them  all ;  while  Jerry  still  overtopped 
Win,  as  representative  of  the  proprietor. 

It  was  early  in  March  that  Evelyn  bent  his  way  homeward. 
March  had,  this  year,  "  come  in  like  a  lamb,"  so  that  the 
weather  proved  very  agreeable  for,  at  least,  the  rapid  and 
Wood-stirring  kind  of  travel  he  adopted.  The  evening  of  the 
second  day  brought  hiTn  in  sight  of  his  house.  At  a 
prettyhamlet,  about  three  miles  distant  from  it,  just  as  a 
'oung  moon  rose  to  assert  her  empire  over  the  twilight, 
ivelyn,  so  far  unmolested  on  the  road,  dismissed  his  armed 
altendants,  and  fearing  little  through  a  neighbourhood  where 
»^  Was  so  well  known,  and  where  friends  abounded,  pushed 
on  alone  towards  his  country  mansion. 

The  road,  within  half  a  mile,  commanded  a  view  of  it. 
Evelyn  paused  a  moment  to  contemplate,  after  so  long  an 
abßence,  the  roof  that  had  protected  his  childhood,  and  the 
**^öery  that  was  so  familiär  to  his  eye.  Although  day  had 
entdrely  sunk,  the  clear  light  of  the  moon,  shining  füll  upon 
®^®ry  feature,  allowed  him  sufficient  opportunity  for  his 
J^^ey.  It  was  a  house,  built,  we  may  almost  say,  in  Eng- 
r^d,  like  mai^y  northem  Irish  houses  of  that  period.  That 
^  its  wooden  frame,  its  interior  divisions,  its  flooring,  wain- 
*^ting,  door,  and  Windows,  &c.,  had  been  conatxvicteid  oad 
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adapted  to  each  other  in  England.  So  that,  when  afterwaidi 
conveyed  by  the  Englishcolonist  to  Ireland,  hehadbutto  dbooie 
a  favourable  spot  of  ground,  US  put  together  bis  skeleton  hotw 
upon  it,  to  biuld  between  the  wooden  compartments  of  tb 
outside  frame,  with  brick  and  mortar ;  to  plaister  oyer  "wbtA 
he  had  built,  leaving  the  wooden  divisions  still  diaÜDßäj 
visible  ;  and  the  resiüt  was  an  ordinary  country  manfflon  tf 
that  day,  not  unaptly  styled  calinianco  work,  such  as  he  had 
been  used  to,  for  haÖ  a  Century,  in  the  sister  country. 

At  a  house  of  this  kind,  then,  Evelyn  was  loolo^g.  Hs 
could  recognise  the  woodbine-covered  window,  in  the  second 
Story,  which  lighted  his  old  sleeping-chamber ;  the  large  boir 
Windows  of  the  drawing-room,  and  of  his  father's  study ;  thd 
porched  door  under  the  middle  one,  with  seats  in  the  porch; 
at  the  gate  nearest  the  house,  the  horse-block,  by  means  of 
which  his  father,  in  his  old  age,  and  himself,  in  his  child- 
hood,  had  gained  their  saddles ;  the  court,  planted  round 
with  evergreens ;  the  park,  extending  at  each  side  of  ti» 
building,  once  well-stocked,  as  Evelyn  recoUected,  with  hanB 
and  rabbits,  and  a  few  deer,  inclosing  two  fish-ponds^  anl 
running,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  against  a  gentle  accHvityv 
thickly  and  tastily  planted,  which  gave  shelter  from  the  rade 
blasts  that  occasionally  swept  the  bosom  of  the  adjaoent 
Lough  Neagh.  While,  to  complete  the  picture,  that  vast 
sheet  of  water  could  be  seen,  over  house,  acclivity,  trees,  and 
all,  spreading  to  a  great  distance  in  the  moonlight,  but  now 
only  dimpling  and  trembling  under  its  ray,  as  an  evening 
breeze  fluttered  across  its  surface. 

As  Evelyn  continued  to  regard  this  scene,  he  was  strack 
with  an  unusual  blaze  of  light  in  the  lower  Windows  of  the. 
house,  which  belonged  to  the  hall  and  parlour.  It  seemed  a» 
if  a  great  entertainment  was  going  on  ;  for,  as  the  servantß 
had  their  own  hall,  that  in  question  was  never  so  gaüy  ht  up, 
except  when  periodical  feastings  were  given  to  the  surrouna- 
ing  tenantry.  This  was  bad  housekeeping,  he  thought,  on 
the  part  of  uncle  Jerry,  or  of  OHver,  or  of  both,  in  his 
absence ;  and,  feeling  some  little  anger  and  impatience,  he 
gave  spurs  to  his  horse,  anxious  to  view  and  reprehend  südi 
unthrifty,  and,  indeed,  unwarrantable  stewardship. 

Arrived  at  the  gate  which  led  into  the  straight  approadi 
to  the  house,  he  found  it  flung  wide  open.  Here  was  veiy 
culpable  negligence,  too,  in  such  unsettled  times.    But  as  he 
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>oked  np  the  little  avenue,  getting  an  unobstmcted  riew  of 

hehouse  itself,  his  wonder  increased  to  observe  the  hall-door 

Qpem  aLso,  while,  through  it,  as  well  as  through  the  Windows 

cithe  bau,  be  now  caugbt  tbe  faces  and  figures  of  a  number 

of  men,  seemingly  makLng  very  merry  at  his  expense,  and 

wiÜhout  bis  invitation.     Oontinuing  to  look  on  in  surprise 

ind  wratby  a  new  incident  changed  his  sensations,  by  start- 

fing  him.    All  along  the  avenue,  the  moon's  rays  were  inter- 

inpted  by  the  arclung  sycamores  overhead.     Half  way  on, 

koweyer,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  line  of  trees,  a  pure 

atream  of  moonligbt  swept  across,  showing  silver.  white  in 

oontrastwith  the  red  glare  from  the  house;  and  Evelyn's 

eye  was  Struck  with  the  figure  of  a  man,  who,  startiug  into 

this  Tiyid  light,  looked  sharply  around  bim,  and  then,  his 

Steel  cap  glimmering  as  he  moved,  crossed  and  disappeared 

•among  the  stems,  where  the  shadow  was  impenetrable. 

üastily  taking  a  pistol  from  his  holster,  Evelyn  dashed 
forward.  At  the  first  plunge  he  came  violently  in  contact 
wifch  some  heavy  obstacle  in  mid  air,  which,  striMng  against 
his  breast  and  face,  sent  steed  and  rider  a  step  backward. 
He  re-advanced  more  cautiously,  and  looked  close,  to  discover 
what  had  thus  interrupted  his  career.  A  moment's  inspec- 
tion  showed  bim  the  legs  of  a  man,  covered  with  prodigious 
jack-boots.  They  swung  to  and  fro,  as  if  in  consequence  of 
their  late  contaet  with  his  person ;  and  Evelyn,  looking  up, 
Vame  aware  that  theybelonged  to  adead  body,  which  hung 
by  the  neck  from  the  arm  of  a  sycamore.  He  strove  to  re- 
cognise  the  face  ;  and  the  moon,  darting  through  a  favorable 
ftperture  between  the  arching  boughes,  shone  fall  on  the 
convulsed  and  disfigured  features  of  poor  Oliver  Whittle. 

This  spectacle  changed  Evelyn's  ardour;  bringing  a  sus-^ 
Picion,  too,  that  the  guests  in  his  hall  had  come  without 
iJivitation  from  his  hitherto  faithful  steward.  Even  uncle 
Jerry  began  to  find  an  apology  in  his  nephew's  thoughts, 
^io  now,  indeed,  could  not  help  surveying  the  other  trees 
*foiind  him,  in  a  misgiving  that  from  one  of  them  might 
*Ppend  the  goodly  bulk  of  his  afiectionate,  and,  with  manjr 
^|ilts,  beloved  relative.  As  he  and  his  horse  stood  stoqk- 
®ffll,  the  propriety  of  making  the  best  of  his  way  back  tq^the 
^^ßage  occurred  to  Evelyn;  and  he  cautiously  tumed,^  the 
*iüinal*s  head  to  the  avenue  gate,  and  walked  him  isoftly 
^  few  Steps  upon  the  valvet  sward,  near  tbe  txeea,  \s^'  oxdax 
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to  ayoid  the  sounding  of  bis  hoofs  on  the  middle  of  the  irif. 
But  the  avenue  gate  appeared  occupied  by  dz  or  seven  ]ii%' 
Standing,  indeed,  quietly,  and  with  their  backe  tumed  tolni^^ 
but  by  no  means  inviting  approach,  under  all  the  dieafr' 
stances.  Evelyn  stopped,  therefore,  a  second  time,  md 
hoping  he  had  not  been  perceived,  quietly  dismounted;  tiei 
bis  horse  to  a  tree,  and  stealing,  in  Üie  deep  shadow,  by  ti» ' 
wall,  that  at  a  little  distance  from  the  trees  bounded  the 
avenue,  made  way  to  an  opening  in  it,  with  which  he  im 
well  acquainted,  resolving  to  escape  thereby  into  the  park,  and 
80,  if  possible  into  the  country.  He  gained  the  opening,  sott 
view  of  the  faintly-marked  path,  that  amid  groups  of  a^ 
trees  and  tufts  of  bushes,  wandered  over  the  park,  and  im 
just  about  to  enter,  when,  within  the  grounds  there  appeanl 
another  man  slowly  Walking  onward,  bis  back  tumed,  sndi 
carbine  resting  on  bis  arm.  Once  more  Evelyn  gave  up  Us 
plan ;  but  darting  across  the  avenue  ran  to  a  second  (raemnf^ 
in  the  opposite  wall,  which  served  as  a  short  way  to  the  k» 
nels,  dovecotes,  and  other  petty  out-offices.  Exactly  at  tto 
far  side  of  this  gap  stood  another  stranger,  bis  regards  Seen* 
ingly  fixed  on  the  starry  heavens,  pistols  in  bis  belt,  and  a 
half  pike  in  bis  band ;  while,  further  on,  a  new  group  of  p»* 
sons  conversed,  in  whispers,  in  the  moonlight.  Beidilf 
alarmed,  Evelyn  stepped  back,  and  threw  a  hasty  glance  up 
and  down  the  avenue.  New  bis  eye  caught,  or  he  thou^tft 
did,  more  and  more  forms  of  men,  gHding  in  the  shadof 
among  the  stems  of  the  trees,  or  standing  stationary  betweea 
them.  Confiised,  if  not  terror-stricken,  he  became  embarrassed 
for  an  instant ;  and  this  gradual  closing-in  upon  him  of  so 
many  mysterious  individuals,  gave  something  of  the  sensatioB 
of  a  wild  and  shadowy  dream. 

As  he  stood,  leaning  against  a  tree — 

"  Go  on,"  said  a  deep  voice,  very  near  him. 

He  Started,  but  remained  where  he  was,  suspectmg  iW 
his  overwrought  feelings  had  deceived  bis  ear. 
\     "  Go  on  as  you*re  bid,"  repeated  another  voice,  over  Ü 
Kead. 

y"  Whitherf*  he  asked,  now  certain  of  the  reality  of  Ü* 
wöifds. 

"^To  the  house,  to  be  sure,"  he  was  answered, "  where  yw" 
get  tta  welcome,  an*  cead  müle  phalteagh'* 

Stäi  he  hesitated,  natuiaUy  «üow^K 
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*  ^NiM^OrChreesth!  why  don't  you  go  onT  cried  another 
famaible  neighbour,  angnly.  And  ^'  go  on  f  was  repeated  by 
miny  voioes,  at  different  distances.  '^  You're  expected,"  they 
•dded. 

Evelyn  at  last  moved  towards  the  house,  not  very  certain 
cf  the  welcome  he  was  promised ;  nor,  indeed,  of  his  way 
thither.  In  perfect  safety  he  entered,  however,  the  gate  that 
temunated  the  avenue  before  the  house,  and  stood  to  observe 
num  dosely  the  people  in  the  hall.  They  drank,  or  spoke, 
or  langhed  unintemiptedly.  Among  the  voices  he  caught 
aome  female  tones,  loud  in  hilarity,  although  he  could  not  see 
the  Speakers.  In  the  doorway,  and  in  each  side  of  the  porch, 
^vpeared  a  crowd  of  persons,  drinking  and  conversing  too, 
wh>  either  did  not  or  would  not  notice  his  coming  :  but  as 
he  stood  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  evergreens  that  ran  all 
aroond  him,  perhaps  they  really  did  not  perceive  him. 

A  last  thought  of  escape  occurred  to  Evelyn.     Near  at 

hand,  the  thick  rows  of  bushes  divided,  and  allowed  a  passage 

behind  them,  which,  sweeping  by  the  sides  of  the  mansion, 

emnmunicated  with  the  grove  on  the  hill  at  its  back.     In  a 

iQoment  he  had  cautiously  entered  this  brake,  and  in  another 

had  gained  the  rere  of  the  house,  where  no  ray  of  moonlight 

disturbed  the  profound  darkness.     With  a  beating  heart  he 

stept  lightly  along  the  narrow  path,  scarce  finding,  among  a 

double  row  of  evergreens,  room  to  make  way,  when  a  streng 

Land  graüsped  his  collar,  and  a  rüde  voice  said,  though  not 

threateningly — 

"  Stop  man ;  where  'nd  you  be  going?" 
**  Unhand  me,  fellow  1'*  cried  Evelyn ;  "  I  wished  to  enter 
my  liouse." 

"  Only  you  missed  the  way,"  resumed  the  man,  relaxing, 
tihough  not  relinquishing  his  hold,  ^'  an'  more  shame  for  you, 
that  ought  to  know  it  betther.  But  I'll  find  it  out  to  obHge 
you,  anyhow ;  an'  you'd  betther  be  said  and  led  by  a  friend,, 
nor  vex  them  that  has  you  well  watched,  whichever  way  yoi^ 
turiL 

Evelyn  accordingly  retraced  his  steps  to  the  front  of  t)ie 
house,  and  finally  entered.  As  he  passed  the  porch,  the  men 
who  occupied  it,  and  whom  he  could  now  perceive  were,  in 
varions  ways,  rudely  armed,  rose  up,  to  his  great  sufprise, 
doffed  their  steel  caps  or  penthouse  hats,  and  inclininfg  their 
wild  ahock-heads,  bid  him  welcome  in  a  southern  'brogue. 


V 
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Whether  they  jesfced  or  no,  Evelyn's  confiision  ctid  not  aDoi 
him  to  determine.  The  hall  was  fall  of  stränge  people,  a 
the  same  appearance,  some  seated  round  the  large  oak  tabh 
some  grouped  in  comers,  and  some  stretched  out  upontt 
ample  brick  hearth,  baslang  in  the  light  of  a  mi^hty  In 
made  of  the  roots  of  trees  and  logs,  or  engaged  in  cani 
ing  or  playing  with  the  hounck,  mastiffs,  and  terria 
which  Evelyn  had  lefb  behind,  all  then  faithM  to  bim,  h 
which  now  seemed  so  much  fEiscinated  with  the  newcomflr 
as  not  to  have  time  to  notice  bis  entrance,  or  eise  to  notäee: 
by  snarling,  barking,  or  baying  only.  Other  followera,  toi 
did  not  seem  a  whit  more  faithful.  Mixed  with  the  men,  i 
remote  parts  of  the  hall,  he  observed  a  number  of  athkü 
broad-shouldered,  sunburnt,  and  wildly-habited  wonw 
evidently  their  associates ;  and  here  and  there,  the  maida 
and  matrons  of  bis  own  establishment,  laughing  and  giggfin; 
and  as  happy  as  happy  could  be. 

His  conductor  having  stopped  in  the  hall  to  commnnictl 
with  the  few  who  seemed  interested  about  his  entrano 
Evelyn  was  afForded  time  to  make  and  continue  his  obaeiv 
tions.  As  he  took  care  to  keep  himself  enveloped  in  h 
large  riding-cloak,  he  was  also  enabled  to  look  about  hi 
without  fear  of  recognition  from  his  own  former  servants.  S« 
havoc  seemed  to  have  taken  place  on  every  side.  The  a 
broadswords,  partisans,  and  daggers,  the  fishing-rods  ai 
spears,  and,  above  all,  the  flitches  of  bacon,  had  disappean 
from  over  the  huge  mantelpiece ;  the  hawks  from  the 
perches,  at  one  end  of  the  extensive  apartment ;  the  hawkii 
and  hunting  poles  from  their  rests;  the  portrait  of  Qu« 
Elizabeth  had  vanished  from  its  recess  ;  the  Book  of  Marty 
lay,  half  bumt,  at  the  back  of  the  fire ;  the  fox  and  ottc 
skins  had  descended  from  the  walls  to  grace  the  heads,  aft 
having  been  fashioned  into  rüde  caps,  of  the  unwelconw 
^guests  around ;  King  Charles's  Golden  Eules,  and  a  fe 
mtlers,  were  the  only  omaments  that  remained.  The  flagp 
Loor  was  strewn  with  half-picked  bones  and  with  winecttp 
aM  along  the  walls  had  been  ranged,  to  save  trouble  to  tl 
butler,  casks  of  good  wine  and  ale,  and  kegs  of  brandy,  * 
whilsh  man  and  woman  recurred  at  pleasure. 

The  dogs,  of  different  degrees,  now  beginning  to  recogni 
their  o^d  master,  Evelyn  was  glad  when  bis  conductor  at  la 
ended  liis  Conference  with.  hia  Mend^  aad  advanced,  hj  ^ 
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ade,  towards  the  parlour,  into  which  a  door  op^ed  from  one 
end  of  the  halL  Notwithstanding  fears  for  his  own  personal 
ttfety,  Evelyn's  saddest  reflection,  up  to  this  moment,  had 
been  caused  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  his  uncle  Jeremiah. 
Airived  within  a  step  of  the  half-open  door,  however,  and 
iUe  to  866  into  the  parlour,  apprehensions  for  his  life  yielded 
to  the  wildest  wonder  to  see  lum  living,  situated  and  engaged 
••  Jerry  now  presented  himself.  Bat  before  we  come  to  him, 
^t  is  convenient  to  notice  the  whole  Company  of  the  room, 
ted,  at  the  same  time,  its  own  present  s^pearance. 

A  Turk-wrought  chain,  which  had  adomed  the  parlour, 
J^^M  wantonly  destroyed ;  and  with  a  swelling  and  indignant 
"*^eart,  Evelyn  beheld,  reduced  to  fragments,  the  numerous 

Scrtraits  of  his  ancestors,  strewn  upon  the  oaken  floor,  or 
Xing  into  the  comers — though  if  true  taste  for  the  arts  had 
^lone  influenced  his  feelings,  the  destruction  of  such  an  ever- 
^^Äting  Corps  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  wearing  fiill- 
^t)ttomed  perukes,  and  court  suits,  while  they  performed 
^^ntiment  with  crooks  in  their  hands,  could  not  have  caused 
^^^om  much  regret.  At  different  tables  sat  about  ten  men, 
Lore  regularly  habited  than  those  in  the  hall,  and  with  an 
that  approached  near  to  respectability — ^particularly  one 
^lort,  filight,  well-made  youth,  with  a  handsome,  high- 
c^oloured  &ce,  well-marked  nose  and  mouth,  and  a  keen, 

tl^^Ti^nng  blue  eye,  who  seemed  to  comniand  the  groups  around 
im.     But,  like  the  meanest  of  their  companions,  all  in  the 
T>arlour  indulged  freely    in  Hbations;  their  winecups  and 
liqueur-glasses  mixed  up  on  the  tables  with  hawks'  hoods  and 
T^ells — some  of  the  articles  they  had  found  in  the  house — and 
"with  dice  and  cards,  pipes  and  skeins — some  that  they  had 
1t>rought  into  it. 

Stretched  out  at  füll  length  on  the  hearth,  that  here,  also, 

^as  yeiy  ample,  and  paved  with  brick,  lay  a  man  of  unusual, 

indeed    almost   gigantic,  proportions,   his  vast  ehest    and 

Shoulders  corresponding  to  an  extent  of  figure  that  could  not 

he  less  than  six  feet  and  a-half,  his  arms  and  lower  limbs 

perhaps  too  bulky  and  fleshy.     His  drcss  was  superior  to 

that  of  any  around  him  ;  being  formed  of  a  complete  breast 

and  back  piece,  brightly  burnishod ;  a  buflf  coat,  curiously 

wrought  about  the  sleeves  and  skirts ;  horseman's  boots,  well 

spurred;  a  sash;  with,   now  lying  by  his  side,   a  fashion- 

able  cocked  and   flapped  military  hat,   gallantly  plumed. 
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Altogether  he  bore  the  appearance  of  a  military  officer  ot 
rank ;  and,  as  Evelyn  perceived,  slept  profoundly. 

Of  the  other  ten  or  dozen  men  in  the  room,  half  wen 
sitting  at  the  walls,  paying  gallant  attention  to  some  fireih- 
faced  and  comely  young  lasses,  who  had  joined  them  £rom  Ü» 
neighbourhood,  or  who  belonged  to  their  own  commnnüy* 
While  all  talked  or  laughed  loudly,  two  or.three,  male  and 
female,  sang  out  together.  And  now,  and  at  length,  we  oome 
to  the  first  group  that  Struck  Evelyn's  eye — ^namely,  his  und« 
Jerry,  sitting  between  the  plump  housekeeper  and  our  fomMS 
acquaintance,  Rory-na-chopple,  or  the  Whisperer,  one  Land 
round  the  matron,  and  the  other  hand  affectionately  dasping 
that  of  the  Eapparee,  as,  over  and  over,  Jerry  praised  a  song 
he  had  lately  performed,  and  gently  urged  him  to  repeat  it 

'^  Songs  I  have  heard,''  he  said,  ^^  by  sea  and  land,  frm 
Turk,  Jew,  and  Christian,  of  every  sect  and  countiy,  but  that 
song,  exceÜent  Rory,  surpasseth  them  all." 

As  Evelyn  entered,  his  conductor  announced  him,  in  a  few 
words  of  Irish.  The  first  person  who  took  notice  of  his  pw- 
sence  was  the  quick-eyed  young  man  already  spoken  of,  who^ 
starting  from  his  seat,  advanced,  in  a  French  style  of  courtes^i 
and  with  many  welcomes  offered  his  hand.  Evelyn,  his  apint 
and  Indignation  at  last  overmastering  his  personal  apprcJMD* 
sions,  haughtily  stepped  back.  At  which  the  young  man 
drew  up,  even  more  proudly  frowned,  let  fly  a  dangeiou 
glance  at  his  visitor,  and  quickly  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Musha,  welcome,  an'  a  thousand  welcomes,"  cried  the 
Whisperer,  nearly  at  the  same  moment ;  "  sure  it's  joy  ia  in 
our  hearts  to  see  you  here  agin,  when  we  thought  you  kft 
home,  for  good-an*-all." 

"  Hollo — a !"  piped  Jerry,  staggermg  a  little  (as  he  rdin- 
quished  the  housekeeper's  waist),  and,  by  such  an  wsaä 
Symptom,  giving  omen  of  how  vast  and  deep  had  been  his 
libations.     "  Nephew  of  my  heart,  welcome  amongst  us." 

As,  with  some  tacking,  he  steered  forward,  Evelyn  lost  all 
self-conmxand. 

"  Wretched  man  !"  he  cried,  "  where  and  with  whom  do  I 
find  you?" 

"  Where  ! "  repeated  Jerry — "  where  but  in  the  old  aMp 
still,  sticking  to  her  thro*  all  weathers.  And  with  whcöB^ 
with  honest  fellows,  trust  me." 

'*  What,  sir  I  is  this  your  natural  feeling — ^not  to  say  i^ 
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— 4n  yoar  farother's  hoose— «arousing  and  dasping  hands  with 
ite  planderers  f 

"Have  a  care,  young  gentleman,"  cried  the  person  Evelyn 
luul  just  offended,  starting  in  bis  seat,  and  grasping  a  pistol 
that  was  in  bis  belt. 

**Aßy,  a-vich,  asy,"  said  the  Whisperer — "say  as  little  as 
JOE  can  of  your  own  friends." 

"What  could  I  do?'*  asked  Jerry.  "What  would  yon 
havB  me  do  t  I  fought  them  fairly  while  we  could  give  a 
boadsida  I  met  them  foot  to  foot  as  they  boarded  us  ;  and 
two  of  'em  could  teil  you  as  much,  only  they  can't  speak,  for 
thelife  of 'em,  at  present.  And  so  could  Magoghimselfthere, 
if  bfi  was  awake,  seeing  he  still  bears  a  compluuent  £rom  my 

"It's  God'stbruth,  every  word,"  interrapted  the  Whisperer. 
**  A  bettber  man,  for  the  little  of  bim  that's  in  it,  never  broke 
hread,  or  throd  in  sboe-leather." 

"And,"  continued  Jerry,  **  when  the  Devil himself,^  bad  he 
teen  captain,  could  have  worked  ship  no  longer — ^when  tbere 
▼Mn't  a  cartridge  left  in  the  powder-room,  nor  a  band  left  on 
deck  but  Noll  and  myself — ^what  could  brave  men  do  but- 
8trike  I  And  tbere  again,  when  they  boarded  us,  likc  gentle* 
fflen,  and  were  for  remembeiing  our  good  Services,  and  treating 
na  kindly — ^brave  foes,  brave  friends,  you  know,  the  wide  seas 
over— and — ^a  word  in  your  ear — when  I  saw  Noll  dangling 
from  the  yardarm,  because  affcer  striking  he  was  too  serious, 
and  thought  to  break  treaty — ^and  especially  when  they  were 
all  hearty  lads,  band  and  palm,  and  cup  to  cup  with  me — 
▼hat  was  to  be  done,  I  say  ]  Would  you  have  me  follow 
Noll  by  the  catbead  ?  Or,  worse,  would  you  have  me  be  the 
^J  sad  heart  amongst  merry  men  and  honest  fellows, 
fiephew  ]    You  know  I  never  liked  that." 

"Honest!"  resumed  Evelyn.  "Teil  me,  uncle  Jeremiah, 
W  long  bas  this  bappened  1  How  long  has  my  fatber's 
ßouse  been  a  thieves'  barrack?  How  long  have  I  been  a 
J^ed  man  V 

"Speak  lower  still,  nepbew,  and  I  will  try  to  teil  yoxL 
**t  me  see.  The  first  night  we  got  through  the  cask  of  Bur- 
Pmdy — that  was  of  a  Wednesday,  I  think ;  the  next  night 
4ö  Geneva  was  out — ^I  believe  the  next,  but  I  don't  pretend 
^  be  Bure ;  the  night  afber  the  Canary  ran  dry — ^I  thought 
^^here  bad  been  more  of  it ;  that  must  have  \>eexi  ou  \)cl<^ 
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Saturday.  And  stay,  what  day  is  thisl — ^Monday,  I  opnfti 
But,  in  fact,  nephew,  there  has  been  sucli  a  mnning  of  dsj 
into  night,  and  liiereby  of  one  day  into  another,  vnth^  as  yoa 
see,  some  ronning  from  the  winecasks,  that  you  will  exco» 
me  in  the  matter  of  extreme  particularity." 

^*  Pray,  inform  me,  Mr.  Eory-na-chopple,"  continned  Evdyn, 
tuming  away  in  disgust  from  his  uncle,  "on  what  day  wasl 
first  honoured  with  this  visit  1  You,  I  presume,  are  nuwter 
here,"  he  added,  recollecting  the  transcendant  fame  of  Bory. 

"  No,  then,  I  am  not ;  an*  for  why  or  for  what  should  If 
answered  the  Whisperer,  meekly.  "  Sure  I'm  no  more  nor 
fit  to  help  my  betthers,  now  an*  then,  wid  the  little  janioos 
that  God  ga*  me ;  an'  only  for  it  mightn't  I  die,  like  an  ouU 
horse,  in  the  ditchl  Poor  Eory  is  only  the  docMhoor-^ 
choppk*  you  see,  wid  a  Httle  to  do  in  the  way  of  providin' 
bastes,  an'  a  thing  of  the  kind,  for  the  army.  Bud  the  gented 
that  spoke  you  so  fair  a-comin*  in — ^an'  a  genteel  he  is,  sure, 
if  his  own  sef  teils  the  story" — (winking  shrewdly) — "he'» 
the  Captain.  A  good  mother's  son  ;  butther  wouldn't  melt 
in  his  mouth,  he's  so  quiet  when  you  don't  put  the  anger  oft 
him  j  »bud  you'd  rather  not  stand  in  his  way  if  he  war  angiy. 
An*,  then,  the  gineral,  entirely,  is  that  weeny  gor^oon  lyin* 
asleep  fominst  the  fire.  No  great  things  at  the  tongue,  aa' 
as  soft  as  a  child  at  the  breast ;  a  great  big  slob,  you'd  think. 
Only  he'd  walk  by  a  stone  wall  the  day  long,  an'  never  tako 
a  bite  out  of  it,  if  he  war  ever  so  hungry,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"  I  have  asked  you,"  said  Evelyn,  assuming  indifferenoey 
though  he  really  was  not  indifferent  to  Eory's  indication,  io 
his  own  way,  of  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he  found 
himself  called  to  deal — ^"  I  have  asked  you  to  inform  me  how 
long  it  is  since  your  party  has  visifced  my  house  ]" 

"  Five  days  exactly,"  answered  the  Captain,  who  had  ove^ 
heard  the  question. 

"  And  how  long  am  I  to  be  indulged  with  your  Company» 
gentlemen  ?"  he  continued. 

"  That  will  depend  on  the  state  of  things  abroad,  and  Ott 
the  will  of  our  general,"  answered  the  same  person. 

"I  am  anxious-^— -naturally,  you  will  say — ^to  get  a  litÜ* 
more  Information,  sir.  I  am  anxious  to  know  to  what  extent 
my  property  has  been  of  use  to  you ;  and  how  far,  after  y«Hff 
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departure,  at  your  own  good  leisure,  my  private  coffers  may 
still  administer  to  my  wants." 

"Private  convenience,"  replied  the  Captain,  "must,  on  all 
occasions  of  public  need,  be  little  considered.   The  ready  cashi 
you  speak  of  has,  of  course,  been  appropriated  to  the-  carrying 
on  of  a  war  against  the  traitors  and  enemies  of  King  Jamesi^s 
crown  and  person." 
"And  I  am  left  a  beggar  I"  said  Evelyn. 
"  I  regret  it,  sir ;  but  you  should  have  remained  at  honie 
to  Protect  your  property  by  your  presence.     When  you  fled 
to  the  rebel  city,  your  whole  possessions  became  forfeited,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  and  wholesome  law,  recently  pro- 
mnlgated  in  the  name  of  our  zealous  Lord  Lieutenant,  which 
dooms  to  confiscation  the  house  and  estates  of  all  fiigitives^" 
"  Giving  you,  and  such  as  you,  the  right  to  execute  the 
confiscation  f' 

"Me !  and  such  as  I ! — ^What  mean  you,  Master  Evelyn, 
bythat  particularityf' 

"  I  believe  you  hold  no  command  or  commission  from  King 
James,  or  his  Lieutenant,"  answered  Evelyn,  his  ruined  pros- 
pects  making  him  rash  and  desperate — "  to  authorize  you  in 
CMTying  into  effect  the  edicts  of  either.  And  I  know  that 
the  justice  of  your  country  is,  even  now,  preparing  to  hunt 
you  down  for  such  interference  with  its  mandates.  Deceive 
me  not — I  am  aware  of  your  character." 

"  Not  so,  by  Heaven,  when  you  dare'  rouse  it  by  speech 
Öce  this !"  cried  the  Captain,  jumping  up,  drawing  his  sword, 
^d  cutting  at  Evelyn.  But  Evelyn,  snatching  another  sword 
^oin  the  table,  was  on  his  guard,  so  that  nothing  resulted 
^om  the  yoimg  man's  attack  but  a  loud  clash  of  theü* 
'^eapons.    At  the  same  moment,  there  was  another  jingle  of 

**What*s  thisl"  cried  the  hitherto  sleeping  giant  at  the 
^earth,  gathering  up  his  unwieldy  length  of  limbs,  and  strid- 
^g  forward — "  Pace  !  pace  !  pace  is  best !  Pace,  little  Captain 
^illy" — ^twirling  him  by  the  neck  to  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

"  Bravo,  buUy  Magog  !"  cried  Jerry — "  bravo,  noble 
Goliath  !  And  now,  welcome  my  nephew  home,  and  teil  him 
^hether  or  no  the  old  ship  Struck  at  your  first  summons." 

** — ^Hah — eh — aye — who  is  the  newcomerl"  asked  the 
lerson  addressed,  staring  stupidly  at  Evel3m,  and  now  and 
hen  mbbiii^  his  eyea  and  yawning.     "  Yo\ir  iie^\i«w>  Xrcvic^^ 
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little  admiral  1  Welcome  lie  is,  then,  and  welcome  let  him 
be — welcome  as  the  flowers  o'  May !"  And  the  Kapparee 
general  seised  £velyn*6  hand  in  bis,  with  a  grasp  that  ^dmost 
trarushed  it. 

"You  know  me,  don't  youf*  he  ccmtinaed,  observing 
Eyelyn's  cool  and  offended  manner. 

"  I  have  not  that  hononr,"  he  was  answered. 

''  Heard  you  ever,  then,  of  a  man  of  some  size,  called  Gral- 
loping  Hogan,  youngster  ?" 

Evelyn  readily  assented ;  as,  indeed,  he  had,  from  many 
sources,  become  acquainted  with  the  prowess  of  that  king  of 
southem  Eapparees. 

"  He  Stands  before  yon,  and  ofiFers  you  bis  band,"  continued 
this  dangerous  person — "  do  you  refuse  it  T  Evelyn  thought 
proper  to  allow  iiis  words  and  actions  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

"  Galloping  Hogan  they  call  me,"  continued  bis  new 
fiiend,  "  because,  though  a  heavy  man,  put  me  on  the  back  of 
a  good  horse,  suited  to  me  in  bone  and  muscie,  and,  it  is  no 
boast  to  say,  I  can  cover  you  as  much  ground,  when  need  is, 
on  advance  or  retreat,  as  Courier  or  confidential  messenger,  as 
the  lightest  hop-o'-my~thumb  Jockey  from  the  Causeway  to  the 
Devil's  Punchbowl.  Such  sarvice  Coming  by  nature  to  me, 
afther  a  manner,  since  my  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries, 
frpm  a  boy  up.  You  have  seen  foreign  parts,  Master  Evelyn  T 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  on  military  Service." 

"  The  more  the  pity.  It  forms  a  man's  hand  for  bis  work  at 
home,  so  dacently.  Here's  your  weeny  lump  of  an  uncle,  now, 
could  never  have  done  such  nate  business  against  us,  t'other 
day,^'only  for  a  thing  o*  the  kind.  Salvation  to  my  sowl ! 
but  rU  be  witness  for  him  to  the  end  o*  the  world,  that  there 
isn't  a  handier  bit  of  a  creature  on  Ireland's  ground,  this 
blessed  moming — " 

"  Evening,  general,"  interrupted  Jeremiah. 
"  Don*t  mind  him,"  said  the  Whisperer ;  "  it's  the  dead  o' 
the  night  that's  in  it,  gineral,  honey," 

"Moming,  night,  or  evening,  as  it  may  be,"  continued 
Jerry — "  here*s  my  nephew,  brother,  would  say  you  boarded 
US  with  our  free  wüL" 

"  How  comes  this  rent  in  my  buff,  then  V*  asked  Hogan, 
holding  out  bis  left  arm  to  Evelyn.  '*  As  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
the  little  round  man  cut  me  down  two  tall  fellows  on  the 
threshold,  before  my  face,  and,  as  I  came  in,  myself,  ran  me 
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Us  point  through  and  through  the  muscle  of  tliis  arm ;  my 
▼onder  being  how  could  he  reach  so  high,  until  I  recoUected 
thab  he  had  the  two  steps  of  the  porch-door  to  help  him  half- 
ways  up  to  me.  So,  no  more  talking  about  that.  All  was 
&ir  aaa  dacent ;  give  and  take  on  both  sides ;  clean  work, 
and  whoHSihoald,  for  it.  And,  since  I  and  my  boys  won  the 
inaide  o'  your  house,  nothing  but  love  and  likmg  between  us ; 
and  welcome  he  was  to  the  best  of  everything,  along  with  us ; 
and  the  same  welcome  for  you,  on  his  account,  at  present. 
Only  one  little  bit  o'  bother  happened.  An  ould  follower  o* 
yoiirs  had  the  impudence  to  break  faith  with  ns,  affcer  all  was 
over;  so  the  Whisperer  was  forced  to  take  care  of  him,  out- 
side  o'  the  house.  He's  handy  at  a  matter,  o'  the  kind,  along 
with  everything  eise " — ^Rory  grinned  his  thanks  for  this 
flattery — "and  maybe  you  met  him  on  your  way  up  the 
aYenue." 

"He  did  meet  him,"  said  the  man  who  had  ushered  Evelyn 
la.  "  While  we  watched  for  Master  Evel3m,  as  you  bid  us, 
ginwal,  we  saw  them  meeting  together." 

"  You  had  notice  of  my  approach,  then  f '  asked  Evelyn, 
<^thegeneral.  * 

"To  be  sure  we  had,  avich ;  and  of  every  step  you  took  on 
jie  read.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  inside  the  first  gate, 
i^  We  didn't  like  it  ?  Sure  all  I  feared  was  that  you  might  run 
^i.  from  US,  the  way  you  came,  and  we  all  so  ager  to  make 
you  welcome.  And  now  let  us  think  of  a  bit  of  supper.  It's 
past  the  time  for  it ;  but  a  nate  supper  there*s  ordered,  to 
ößtertain  you.  I  thasJc  my  God  I  know  good  things.  Where's 
Öiat  wizenfaced  witch  of  a  cook  T — &  subaltem  went  out  to 
^k  her.  "  And,  first,  Master  Evelyn,  the  welcome  cup.  Do 
you  say  a  rummer  of  Cognac,  or  a  stoup  of  Ciaret,  or  Canary  f  * 
**The  Canary  is  out,"  said  Jerry. 

"  Then  a  cup  of  Sack,  or  Vin-de-Cahors  1 — all  are  at  your 
Service,  Master  Evelyn." 

Evelyn  decüning  the  several  liquors  mentioned,  named  a 
glass  of  Champagne,  which,  with  considerable  courtesy,  was 
immediately  placed  before  him.  And  when  his  host  had 
pledged  him  in  a  bumper  of  Ciaret,  toasting  **  to  their  better 
acquaintanoe,"  the  cook  appeared  at  the  door,  superintending 
tiie  entrance  of  supper.  The  moment  the  poor  woman's  eye 
met  that  of  her  old  master,  she  stood,  stock-still,  pale  as 
leath,  and  evidentlj  trembling^  not  for  hei  own  %s£^\)^. 
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"  Walk  over  here  with  yourself,  mistress  cook,  honey,  and 
don't  be  standing  there  with  a  faöe  that  'nd  make  a  dog  strikt 
bis  father,"  resumed  Galloping  Hogan.  "Moreover,  take  care, 
I  advise  you,  of  the  dishes  in  your  hands.  Aye,  now  you  find 
the  use  of  your  kgs.  Put  *em  down,  there,  purtily — that  will 
do.  Now,  the  little  fellows — one,  two,  three — very  good 
^ain.     And  so,  Master  Evelyn,  take  your  säte,  and  your 

lin*.  Captain  Willy,  come  out  o*  that  comer,  and  lave  over 
playin'  with  the  snaphanoe  of  your  petronel.  Little  Admiral 
Jerry,  the  best  säte  for  you.  Rory,  {Urvich-fna-chree,  draw 
near.     Gentlemen,  all,  to  supper." 

The  table  soon  became  füll ;  Evelyn  not  venturing  to  de- 
cline  the  seat,  or  the  fare,  so  generously  offered. 

"  Them  capons  has  a  pleasant  look  and  smell,  about  *em," 
continued  the  host,  going  through  all  this  without  the 
slightest  afifectation ;  indeed,  bis  heavy  nature  knew  nothing 
of  the  Word.  "  Ensign  Turlough's  pet  flitch,  and  Thady's  leg 
of  muttpn  are  nice,  too ;  the  pigeons  not  to  be  faulted, 
either ;  nor  the  salmon,  either ;  but,  still,  the  capons  for  me. 
Stop  a  bit ;  sit  down  a  minute,  mistress  cook,  and  swallow,  as 
fast  as  you  can,  a  man's  share  of  everything  you  lay  before 
US.  It*s  an  honour  we  pay  you  every  day,  you  know,  for  a 
little  raison  we  have.  Though,  since  Master  Evelyn  is  our  guest 
to-day,  the  ceremony  might  be  overlooked,  maybe.  No  mat- 
ter ;  betther  sure  tlmn  soiTy.  Swallow,  misthress ;  and  fast, 
fast,  or  you*ll  be  starvin*  us." 

Tlie  cook  obeyed,  and  leffc  the  room. 

"  And  now,  master,"  resumed  Hogan,  addressing  Evelyn, 
"  welcome  again,  and  fall  to.  Deny  me  not  that  the  supper 
I  have  ordered  you,  with  an  after  rehsh  of  neats'  tongues  and 
caviare,  while  we  sip  our  wine,  does  not  disgrace  my  knowledge 
or  my  breeding." 

'*  It's  manners  to  taste,  bud  not  make  a  male,"  said  the 
Whisperer,  conveying  a  pigeon  to  his  trencher. 

"  Lay  hoult  o'  the  flitch,  Turlough,"  cried  a  hungry  fellow. 

"  Make  mooch  o*  yourself,  Thady,"  said  a  second  Eapparee 
officer  to  a  third  at  his  elbow. 

"  Och,  I'm  atin'  for  bets,"  answered  Thady. 

"  Who*s  at  the  outpost  f  inquired  the  general,  after  he  had 
somewhat  satisfied  his  hunger. 

"  Johnny  Donellan,"  answered  the  Whisperer. 

"  A  good  watch,"  observed  Hogan. 
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"  Never  a  betther,"  replied  Rory  j  "  lie'd  know  a  Sassenach's 
ikhin  diyin' on  a  bush/ 

ThiB  supper  was  over ;  the  relish,  too,  passed  away  ;  th^. 
diampagiiB  was  unwired ;  the  claret  bumpers  were  quaffed, 
i^en  two  harp-players  took  their  places  at  the  parlour- 
door. 

"  A  dance !  a  dance !"  cried  Jerry ;  "  a  hall !  a  hall !"  Many 
Toices  joined  him ;  and  those  in  the  other  apartment  catching 
the  Sounds,  the  answering  cheer  became  uproarious. 

"  A  dance,  then,"  said  the  general,  slowly  rising.  "  Tho*  I 
inll  but  suit  partners,  myself,  and  look  on ;  seeing  that  your 
Irish  jig  is  accounted  too  vulgär,  and,  mayhap,  too  brisk  in 
movement,  for  one  of  my  quality  and  weight.  Did  your 
poor  musicians  know  anything  of  the  French  chaus6e  or 
bor6e,  I  were  likely  to  join  you."  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Speaker  uttered,  at  different  times,  the  true  brogue  he  had 
imbibed  in  his  childhood,  and  the  tolerable  English  his  after- 
intercourse  with  the  world  had  taught  him,  just  as  the 
humours  of  fanuliarity  or  dignity  were  for  a  moment  upper- 
most 

All  moved  out  to  the  hall,  Evelyn  inclusive.  The  general, 
*8  he  had  promised,  made  partners.  Evelyn,  wondering  at 
the  scene,  and  inclined,  in  the  midst  of  his  better  feelings,  to 
laugh  at  the  figure  he  cut  in  it,  was  introduced  to  a  southem 
girl,  of  some  beauty,  whose  glance  at  him  told  strangely  of 
coquetry  and  recognition.  Jerry  was  constänt  to  the  house- 
keeper.  About  a  dozen  couple,  altogether,  stood  ready  to 
öhey  the  first  sound  of  the  harper's  wire.  "  Strike  out !" 
''^^edGalloping  Hogan ;  when,  anticipating  more  gentle  music, 
^  hideous  bellowing  was  heard  abroad,  equal  to  the  roar  of 
■Oöie  dozen  mad  buUs.  An  instant  after,  a  man  rushed  into 
ie  hall,  yelling  forth,  "  The  Sassenachs  !" 

**I  knew  it,"  said  Hogan,  "  by  your  signal  homs — silence !" 
8  the  throng  of  women  in  the  hall  gave  meet  response  to  thd 
^iße  abroad — "  silence,  and  hear  my  Orders  !  First,  how  far 
fe  they  off,  Johnny  Donellan]" 

"  About  three  mües,  when  I  saw  'em  from  the  hill." 

"  How  many  V 

"  The  double  of  us,  I  think." 

"  Horsemen  or  foot-soldiers  T 

**A11  horsemen — I  seen  them  blackenin'  the  road  in  the 
loonshine." 
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''  Half  our  men  to  horse,  then.  Half  of  them,  again,  to  üi 
first  gate  of  the  ayenne,  the  other  to  the  second  gate.  Lat 
the  rest  of  the  men  stay  in  the  house ;  a  dozen,  only,  to  wiftck 
at  the  back.  But,  first  of  all,  let  hatchet,  saw,  and  pkkan^ 
and  every  man  that  hears  me,  work,  work,  work,  for  the  im 
life,  to  tear  up  the  ground  before  both  gates,  and  feil  tmi 
and  bushes  to  choke  them — speed !  speed  1"  The  hall  wu 
cleared  in  obedience  to  his  Orders :  the  Whisperer  only  stafiri 
with  him. 

"  They  will  give  us  time  for  this,"  the  general  contioned, 
^'  because  they  will  advance  cautiously ;  or  our  ambushedpi»- 
quets  and  videttes  will  make  them  give  ns  time.  You,  MasUr 
Evelyn,  are  to  remain  by  my  side.  Fear  nothing — we  hm 
faced  greater  odds  before  now,  and  won  the  battle.  If  thflj 
force  in  upon  us,  I  will  still  bother  them ;  the  house  0¥er 
my  head  shall  bum  to  charcoal  ere  they  possess  it-^&ir 
nothing." 

Evelyn  wondered  by  what  perversion  of  reason  tUi 
Speech — ^if  the  Speaker  was  really  serious — could  be  meant  to 
allay  his  fears.  But  he  did  not  know  the  character  of  the  mia 
who  addressed  him ;  and  who-in  downright  eamest,  inde«i 
— spoke  of  Evelyn' s  house  as  his  own,  from  the  momentifc 
had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

"And  then,  as  to  a  retreat,"  he  continued,  "my  name 
is  not  Galloping  Hogan,  if  I  forget  how  that  used  to  be 
managed." 

All  this  time  his  vacant  length  of  visage  underwent  no 
change ;  his  large  staring  grey  eyes  only  roved  from  one  Cw» 
to  another  around  him,  as  was  their  wont ;  his  jaw  continaed 
dropped,  his  mouth  open ;  his  neck  stooped  between  his  hi^ 
Shoulders.  Altogether  he  gave  the  appearance  of  a  man  cßSt 
pletely  free  from  agitation  or  excitement. 

"  You  want  a  straight  blade,"  he  ^ent  on ;  "  Mid  do  yw 
fight  with  petronel  and  dagger,  also  1" 

"Though  I  believe  I  am  no  coward,"  answered  Evelyn» 
"  I  should  prefer,  if  you  please,  not  to  fight  at  all  on  aus 
occasion." 

"  Why  so  f  demanded  Hogan,  staring  at  him. 

"  If  you  bring  to  mind  the  peculiarity  of  my  Situation,  yW 
need  scarce  ask  me,"  Evelyn  replied  j  "  some  of  my-  foiitf 
friends,  perhaps,  are  approaching." 

"And  that  s  true,  sure  enou^,"  casting  his  heavy  eye«  » 
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moment  on  the  ground.  **  Here,  O'Moore ;  stand  by  Master 
Erelyiiy  in  this  window ;  and  if  you  see  us  beaten,  shoot  bim  on 
tiiA  spot"  And  he  strode  out,  leaving  Eyel3m  in  cbarge  with 
a  feUow  Bcarce  inferior  in  statnre  to  bimself,  and  well-armed ; 
irUIe  fipom  tbe  moment  he  bad  entered  tbe  bouse  tbe  prisoner 
nmained  defenoeless. 
■The  moon  bad  by  tbis  time  ahnest  set ;  yet,  in  tbe  waning 
li^  it  still  afforded,  Evelyn  could  discem,  tbrongb  tbe 
wmdoWy  a  crowd  of  men  toiling,  at  tbe  far  gate  of  tbe  avenue, 
to  throw  up  tbe  bank  and  abattiis  tbeir  general  bad  ordered. 
A  deep  hne  of  borsemen  formed  bebind  tbem.  At  tbe  near 
gite,  tbe  Hghts  from  tbe  bouse,  togetber  with  tbe  brands 
whiÄ  flamed  on  tbe  spot,  and  wbich  were  beld  mostly  by 
the  wild-looking  women  attacbed  to  tbe  band  of  Eapparees, 
Bioie  plainly  showed  tbe  Operations  tbere  carried  on.  In  tbe 
midst  of  bis  people,  Gralloping  Hogan  soon  appeared,  striding 
about  from  point  to  point,  and  issuing  bis  oixiers  with  bis 
osoal  coolness,  indeed  almost  indifference. 

Many  bands  make  Hgbt  work ;  and  Evelyn  bebeld,  with  tbe 

Jrtwost  surprise,  tbat,  by  tbe  bundreds  of  streng  men  engaged 

in  the  task,  tbe  preparations  for  defence  were  already  nearly 

completed,  before  bis  eye  or  ear  could  catch  any  signal  of  tbe 

Äirival  of  tbe  enemy.     Yet  all  was  not  perfectly  arranged, 

perhaps,  at  the  far  gate,  when  a  rush  of  borses  came  in  tbat 

&ection.     A  cheer  from  the  assaulters,  and  a  yell  of  defiance 

from  the  Eapparees,  burst  on  the  night ;  and  tbe  flashing  and 

^rt  of  pistols  and  carbines  were,   almost  at  the  same 

moment,  seen  and  heard.     The  men  on  foot,  who  bad  been 

^(»•king  at  the  rüde  entrenchments,  ran  up  the  avenue,  got 

2*ide  the  second  line  of  borsemen,  who  stood,  headed  by 

Äogan,  behind  tbe  second  abattus,  and  joining  tbeir  other  dish 

J'iOünted  comrades  at  tbat  point,  rushed  in  to  garrison  the 

^  **Sometbing  is  as  it  shouldn*t  just  be  at  the  end  gate,"  said 
^^elyn's  guard,  glaring  ominously  at  bim,  as  be  examined  tbe 
*Jiming  of  the  pistol. 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  mistaken,"  said  Evelyn.  "  None  of 
onr  borsemen  flinch  a  step ;  and,  even  suppose  they  do,  no 
anger  of  defeat  is  to  be  reckoned  on,  wbüe  your  general 
dmains  at  tbe  bead  of  bis  second  line,  and  is  so  well  protected 
y  the  trees  and  eartbwork." 

^I  don't  know  how  tbat  is,"  said  tbe  fello^,  cooll^  wai 
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caxelessly,  as  if,  having  his  own  work  to  do,  the  actioft  aibrotit 
concemed  him  only  as  it  regarded  the  fulfilment  of  his  oidn 

"  And  more  be  the  shame  on  you,  Deermid  O'Moore,**  criea 
a  girl,  who  had  advanced  to  the  window,  in  the  recess  of  idddi 
guard  and  prisoner  stood.  She  was  the  same  whom  HogH 
had  presented  to  Evelyn  as  a  partner,  and  whö,  we  shooldhiA 
mentioned,  had  seemed  much  flattered  by  the  arrangement 

"  Set  off  wid  yourself  afther  the  women,  Moya  Lahertv," 
Said  O'Moore ;  "  they*re  far  wid  the  road  by  tlus  time.  Jb 
movin\" 

"  Be  movin'  your  own  sef,  Deermid,"  retorted  Moya,  in  tbe 
flippancy  of  an  assured  beauty  of  humble  degree,  "  or  dfle 
don't  be  talkin'  of  killin*  the  poor  yomig  genteel  afore  Ui 
time." 

This  might  have  been  meant  for  Evelyn's  comfort,  but  tb 
downright  allusion  it  contained  had  a  very  different  effeek 

"  Don't  you  be  makin*  a  ballour  o*  your  mother's  daughter," 
resumed  Deermid.  "  What  do  you  know  about  killin'  amaa» 
or  a  genteel  either  ]" 

"  Nothin'  at  all,  for  pace  sake ;  anything  to  plase  y«, 
Deermid,  a-roon.     Will  you  taste  1"  holding  out  a  canof  Trina 

"  Not  that,  but  somethin*  eise,  if  you're  so  civil,  Moya." 

"  Musha,  what  a  beau  your  granny  was,"  said  Moya,  in  her 
own  elegant  irony.     "  An'  that's  all  you'd  be  axin',  is  it  f 

"  Take  yourself  out  o'  my  way,  then,"  resumed  Deermid,  in 

a  sulk. 

*'  My  mammy  she  bet  me,  an'  well  she  knew  how, 
For  stayin'  out,  dancin'  the  one-horun  cow,** 

was  Moya's  only  reply,  as  she  faced  him,  playing  off  saucy  ain 
of  flirtation  with  her  head  and  eyes,  and  moving  her  feet  to 
the  verse  she  sang. 

"  You  won't,  won't  you  ?"  he  asked,  advancing  on  her. 

"  You  don't  know  what  I'U  be  afther  doin'  for  you.  Whisp® 
a  bit,  Deermid,"  as  she  wound  her  arms  through  his. 

Deermid  held  his  ear,  and  grinned  dehght. 

"  Whisht !  we  ought  to  be  on  the  look  out  tho',"  M 
resumed,  as  a  second  cheer  broke  from  the  assailants  at  tho 
end  of  the  avenue,  and  two  füll  volleys  succeeded  to  tltf 
dropping  fire  that,  for  the  last  few  minutes,  had  been  heard 

"  The  boys  gi'  them  never  an  answer,"  Deermid  continnei 

"  Nien,"  said  Moya ;  "  they're  too  hard  at  their  work  to 
mind  'em.    Bud^  stop  now,  a-cuishla,"  clinging  close  to  bin^ 
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if  fop  snpport  "  My  sowl  to  glory,  if  tiey  don't  gallop  up 
'  ihe  hoose !  Hould  yourself  asy,  Deermid/'  as  he  struggled 
\  free  bis  arm,  bis  eyes  fixed  on  Evelyn. 
Wionght  upon  by  tbe  sounds  of  retreat  abroad,  as  well  as 
V  tbe  dialogue  be  beard,  tbe  spasm-terror  of  deatb  came  on 
iTelyn's  heart.  His  temples  grew  moist,  bis  eyes  sw^n,  and 
le  was  obliged  to  lean  against  tbe  walls  of  tbe  window  recess 
or  sapport. 

"All'  tbey  don't  run  away  aftber  all,"  Moya  rejoined, 
*bamn'  it's  only  for  fiin,  like.  See,  Deermid,  boney,  Captain 
Billy  draws  'em  up  agin  acrass  tbe  middle  o*  tbe  avenue." 

"  An*  now  cum  tbe  Sassenacbs  to  try  *em  anotber  bout," 
nid  O'Moore.  "  Tbey  only  waited  to  form  themsefs  aftber 
hreakin'  tbe  fencework.  Curp-an-dvml  l  wbat  a  power  of 
W  is  in  it !    An'  look  at  tbeir  ginerals  an'  eaptains !" 

''Look,  above  all  tbe  rest,  at  tbe  dark  man  tbat  rides  on 
afoto  bis  sodgers.  See,  now,  be  is  tbe  first  to  lep  bis  borse 
agin  cur  men.     Cbrist  save  us !    Tbat's  frigbtful." 

"  He's  tbe  red  divil,  I  believe,"  cried  Deermid.  "  Wbile 
tbe two  tbroops  is  at  tbeir  work,  threenorchela*  look  bow  be 
lajB  round  bim — &  man  down  for  every  slasb.  Witberin'  to 
m  arm !    It'll  be  tbe  ruin  of  us." 

"  Never  say  it  I"  cried  Moya,  clapping  ber  bands,  wbile  an 
wm  was  still  passed  tbrougb  one  of  her  companion's.  "  Cap- 
tain Willy  picks  bim  out,  now.  Power  to  your  elbow,  captain, 
jewel !    Och,  tbe  Willy  you  war !" 

Evelyn  excited  beyond  tbe  momentary  influence  of  bis 
first  natural  fears,  bad  started  to  tbe  window. 

"  Do  you  know  tbat  dark  man,  tbat  now  crosses  bis  sword 
^d  tbe  captain  1"  O'Moore  demanded  of  bim.  Evelyn  lo'oked 
»fctentively ;  tbe  flaring  ligbt  from  tbe  bouse  fuUy  illuminated 
Öle  faces  and  figures  of  tbe  combatants. 

"  Tbat  man  I  know,"  be  answered,  fixing,  in  rallied  spirits, 
*  watcbful  glance  on  bis  guard. 

"  Better  for  you  if  you  never  did  know  bim,"  observed 
Öeennid,  as  be  again  peered  out.  "  By  tbe  motber  o'  saints, 
Captam  Willy  is  down  at  tbe  first  tbrust !" 

"  Wbat's  tbe  matter  for  tbat  1"  exclaimed  Moya ;  "  tbe 
Steal  bas  bis  fresb  men,  yet.    All's  not  lost  tbat's  in  danger." 

"All  must  be  lost,"  replied O'Moore ;  " tbe  gineral's tbroop 

♦  PeU-melL 
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isn't  one  to  ten  agin  the  SassenacL  Ah  '  see ! — now  he's 
alone  wid  that  tliroop  only  at  his  aide — Gaptain  Willy*8  m^ 
are  breakin'  off  thro'  the  gaps  in  the  avenue  wall,  or  thro'  the 
thick  o'  the  Sassenach,  down  to  the  far  gate,  or  across  the 
last  fence — God's  curse  on  their  heads! — to  thrample  it 
down,  an'  make  it  asy  for  their  enemies.  Lave  my  way, 
Moya  1" — she  had  got  between  him  and  Evelyn — "  Let  us  do 
our  gineral's  biddin',  an'  then  take  care  of  ourselfs !  Stand  a 
one  side,  I  say ! — the  men  in  the  house  are  quittin'  it !"  Hi» 
eyes  turned  on  his  prisoner.  Evelyn,  now  coUected,  and  re- 
solved  on  a  struggle  for  life,  riveted  his  on  the  pistol,  watch- 
ing  its  motions. 

"  Look,  yet !"  still  cried  Moya,  struggling  with  him,  as  she  - 
still  strove  to  look  out — "  they're  not  over  the  fence,  yet — 
an'  it's  harder  for  em',  now,  with  the  hapes  o'  dead  men  aa' 
horses.     Now  they  thry  it — ^now  1" 

"  An'  now  they  crass  it !"  roared  O'Moore,  as  another  tre- 
mendous  shout  and  a  füll  volley  echoed  abroad.  "  See  what 
a  gap  that  volley  makes  in  our  last  line  !  An'  see  that  bom 
divil,  yet — see  how  he  mows  'em  down  !  Three  times  the 
gineral  and  he  met,  but  the  hurry  parted  them." 

"  They  meet  agin,  Deermid !" 

"  They  do,  but  he  gets  off  agin !  And  now  the  gineral  is 
amost  alone — ^run,  run,  gineral !  Why  does'nt  he  run  1  his 
life  is  worth  us  a  thousand  men.  Look,  look !  he  gallops  off, 
at  last,  an'  now  let  the  best  o'  them  ketch  him." 

A  final  shout  testified  the  retreat  of  the  Eapparees  abroad. 
Those  that  remained  in  the  house  gave  one  volley  £rom  the 
Windows,  and  hastened  to  foUow  them  through  the  back  en- 
trance.  The  salute  was  retumed  by  the  assaulters,  and  many 
bullets  whizzed  through  the  glass,  by  Evelyn's  ears.  At  the 
same  moment  a  smell  of  ffre  became  perceptible,  and  the  hall 
fiUed  with  smoke. 

"The  last  bidden  is  done  !"  cried  O'Moore—"  all  but  mine 
is  done.     Kneel  down  !" — ^to  Evelyn. 

"  Musha,  never  heed  him,  Deermid,  for  my  sake !"  sud- 
denly  appealed  Moya,  at  last  showing  a  hitherto  disguised 
purpose,  aa  she  yet  endeavoured  to  pinion,  half  in  fondling, 
but  with  her  whole  strength,  the  right  arm  of  the  mffian. 
Evelyn's  eye  remained  fixed,  and  he  braced  himself  for  an 
effört. 

"Noj  not   for  the  sake  o'  the  mother  that  bore  me  !" 
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(yMoore  answered,  shaking  her  off,  as  the  smoke  increased, 
aad  a  lond  assault  seemed  to  be  made  on  the  door  of  the 
honse.   At  the  same  time  he  raised  his  arm  over  her  head. 

— ^*  Then,  only  because  I  like  it,"  Moya  added,  jmnping 

aädd,  and  dashing  the  cup  of  wine,  which  she  had  placed  on 

the  floor,  over  the  pistoL  ü*Moore  pulled  the  trigger,  but  the 

damp  powder  did  not  ignite.  **  Thry  a  wrastle  wid  him,  now, 

if  you're  a  man  I"  she  went  on,  tummg  to  Evelyn,  with  the 

«Jrit  and  ezpt«88ion  of  a  young  tigress,  Evelyp  did  not  need 

the  hint ;  he  had  closed  on  O'Moore  in  an  mstant.     They 

tagged  and  stramed ;  but  the  Eapparee  soon  flung  his  antago- 

nist  on  the  floor.     Then  freeing  another  pistol  from  his  belt, 

he  was  about  to  discharge  it,  or  to  prepare  to  do  so,  when 

Meya,  snatching  his  skein  from  the  same  place,  Struck  it  into 

his  left  Shoulder.    He  feil  instantly ;  rolled  over  once  or  twice 

on.  the  floor ;  and  then,  tuming  his  eyes  upon  her — died.     At 

tJxe  same  instant  the  porch  door  was  burst  open,  and  a  body 

of  anned  men  rushed  in  through  the  smoke. 

**  Here  comes  the  dark  man,  that  is  your  friend,"  cried  Moya, 
**  an'  you  are  safe.  God  speed  you  !  it's  often  I  seen  you  afore 
"this  night,  an*  wished  you  well,  when  you  little  thought  of  me. 
-Aai*  now  Fm  afbher  doin*,  for  your  sake,  what  my  own  blood 
''^.sed  to  run  cold  at  seein*  done.  Loock  an*  speed,  I  say — an*, 
^ow  an*  then,  think  o*  poor  Moya  Laherty."  She  hastily 
l^issed  his  lips,  her  tears  falling  on  his  face,  and  had  passed 
Out  of  the  hall  by  the  time  that  Walker,  followed  by  a  number 
''  sträng  men,  came  up  with  Evelyn. 
"  He  IS  unhurt  !**  cried  the  clergyman,  as  they  exchanged  a 
_  ;  "  but  he  is  weak.  Bear  him  out,  soldiers,  and  quickly, 
t^e  house  fires  fast.** 

When  Evelyn  regained  his  self-possession,  in  the  open  air, 

"^Talker  presented  him  to  other  gentlemen,  by  whom  he  was 

^iHTOunded.    After  mentioning  some  names,  "  This,**  he  said, 

*•  iB  Sir  Arthur  Eawdon ;  this,  my  Lord  Mount  Alexander, 

^our  Commander.    By  him,  and  partly  by  the  very  troop  you 

«lore  oommissioned  to  command,  your  life — I  regret  I  cannot 

Hdd,  your  property — ^has  this  night  been  saved.     I  heard  of 

tJie  attack  on  your  house,  by  these  miscreants  ;  and  knowing 

that  you  had  retumed  to  it,  gave  an  intimation  to  friends, 

Vho  were  not  remiss  in  your  behalf.     Look  here  !*'  Mr.  Walker 

eontinned,  as  the  flames,  rapidly  devouring  the  combustible 

bnildingy  burst  through  it  at  the  moment.  Then  taking  Evelyn 
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aside,  *'  Are  yon  now  ready,**  he  asked,  ''to  forswear  a 
and  a  Goyemment  in  whose  name  such  atrocitdes  are  peipo- 
trated  1  Is  there  now  anything  to  delaj  you  from  joiniug 
your  companions-in-anns  f* 

''  Need  I  be  asked  such  questions,  Mr.  Walkerl  Am  I  a 
man,  to  behold  that  sight,  without  a  man's  feelings  9  When 
can  I  join  my  brave  men  ?  How  soon  can  I  haye  the  honoar 
of  heading  them  on  good  Service  V* 

"  This  moment  you  can  join  them ;  and  very  soon,  I  believe, 
there  may  be  an  answer  to  your  second  question.   Follow  me !" 

They  regained  the  group  of  officers,  around  and  beforo 
whom  more  than  one  troop  had,  retuming  from  pursuit,  got^ 
into  Order. 

"  Men !"  cried  Walker,  addressing  one  of  them,  "  behold 
your  captain,  Mr.  Robert  Evelyn." 

They  waved  their  caps ;  and  the  shout  of  recognition  witli 
which  he  was  received  thrilled  through  the  veins  of  Evelyn. 

Jerry  disappeared  with  the  Eapparees;  his  nephew  suj>- 
posed  to  join  them  and  their  liberal  courses,  with  a  £ree  wiLL 
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''  Tyrconnel,"  Said  Walker  to  Evelyn,  as  the  next  day  they 
took  their  route,  along  with  Lord  Mount  Alexander  and  Sir 
Artliur  Rawdon,  and  the  body  of  men  they  conmianded,  to 
garrison  Di'omore  and  Newry,  two  considerable  towns  in  the 
county  of  Down  ;  the  latter,  so  far  southward,  as  almost  to 
border  on  the  province  of  Leinster — "  lyrconnel,  having  seen 
the  mistake  he  made  in  sending  the  gallant  Moontjoy  to 
Derry,  has,  afler  issuing  a  vain  proclamation  against  our 
Nortliem  Union,  at  last  appointed  a  proper  man  to  command 
his  rebel  army.     I  mean  lieutenant-GenenJ  Hamilton." 

'*  He  who  has  served  with  such  character  in  France  f  asked 
Evehni. 

^*  Ihe  same  ;  and  more.  The  veiy  man  who,  havinß  been 
taken  prisouer  in  England  at  the  head  of  the  first  Iriä  levy 
sent  over  to  assist  James,  caused,  by  hiscounselstothe  Prince 
of  Oraiu^,  the  present  obstinate  continuanoe  of  Papist  ^iiit  in 
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«H0W80,  Mr.  Walker  r 

**  It  is  known  that  he  prevailed  on  William  to  allow  him 
io  pass  into  Ireland,  only  on  the  conditions  of  doing  all  in 
bis  power  to  persuade  Tyrconnel  to  give  up  the  cause  of  the 
•bdicated  bigot.  Before  Ms  amval  here,  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
dfiroiiited  by  the  flight  of  James,  the  arming  in  the  north, 
and  the  general  bad  prospect  of  affairs,  was  well  disposed 
to  listen  to  such  counsel.  But  the  moment' Hamilton  found 
Irnnself  in  Ireland,  instead  of  urging  the  advice  he  had  agreed 
with  the  Prince  to  follow,  he  applied  himself,  by  every  argu- 
meoit  in  his  power,  to  rally  TyrconneFs  hopes,  and  change  his 
j^ans  from  Submission  to  resistance.  He  succeeded ;  and 
the  result  is  the  near  approach  of  a  civil  war.  James  is 
e?eiy  day  expected  from  France  in  person;  and  the  campaign 
opens  by  the  march  of  Hamilton  from  Dublin,  to  put  down 
cur  Protestant  levies,  and  reduce  Derry  to  Submission.  Let 
him  try  both.     I  do  not  fear  the  trial  of  either." 

"  Nor  I,"  Said  Evelyn,  "with  such  brave  fellows  as  now  Sur- 
round US.     Has  Hamilton  yet  lefb  Dublin? " 
"  We  surmise  he  has ;  but  we  are  prepared  for  him." 
"Where  is  it  proposed  to  make  the  first  stand]" 
"  Look  around  you,"  said  Walker,  as  they  approached  the 
suburbs  of  a  small  town.     "  This  is  Hillsborough,  the  prin- 
cipal  rendezvous   of   our   newly-levied  force.     See,  yonder 
spreads  their  camp,    and  a  considerable    body  quarter  in 
we  town.     But  it  is  resolved  to  push  on  a  good  army  to 
Newiy,  and  there  first  try  the  mettle  of  this  invader  of  our 
Protestant  north." 
"  How  fares  the  Munster  Union,  Mr.  Walker  ]" 
**  I  grieve  to  say,  already  broken  up  by  the  perseverance 
of  its  enemies.     We,  however,  are  better  prepared,  and  must 
8ücceed  better :  the  Lord  is  with  us,  and  the  Evil  One  against 
^.    Farewell !  here  we  part,  as  I  take  a  westem  road,  to 
letum  to  my  own  charge — ^the  strong  place  of  Dungannon." 

B/  quick  marches,  Evelyn,  his  noble  Commanders,  and 
their  strong  detachment,  joined  by  the  main  force  of  the 
army  at  Hillsborough,  gained  Newry  on  the  evening  of  the 
8ame  day.  Arrived  there,  two  pieces  of  intelligence  awaited 
them:  first,  that  William  and  Mary  had  been  crowned  in 
London  in  the  middle  of  the  last  month  ;  secondly,  that 
Hamilton  was  certainly  on  his  route  from  the  Irish  metropolis. 
The  one  event  was  hailed  by  public  acclainatvöiVÄ,  «eä.  \s^ 
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proclaiming  the  new  monarch;  the  other  met  attention     ^ 
the  bastle  of  preparation  that  immediatelj  became  evidet^xi 
Men  and  officers  ppent  every  available  hoor  in  acqoiiin^ 
a  knowledge  of  the  tactics  and  discipline  that^  as  newly- 
raised  militia,  they  natorally  wanted;  and  Evelyn,  auKmgst  tli« 
rest,  was  on  horseback,  sword  in  band,  frqm  moming  to  mgbt 

Few  days  were,  however,  allowed  tbem  for  this  necessaij 
task,  wben  Lieut.-Gen.  Hamilton  appeared  before  Newiy.  As 
had  been  determined  upon,  the  officers  of  the  Protestant 
Union  proposed  to  gire  him  battle.  Bat  the  spirits  of  the 
new  soldiers  were  not  found  to  correspond  with  this  arrang»- 
ment,  and  the  army  accordingly  retired  to  Dromore,  before 
an  enemy  not  superior  in  numbers,  and,  afber  all,  chiefly 
composed  of  levies  as  reoent  as  tlieir  own;  ahd  not  better 
disciplined  or  appointed. 

This  movement  was,  however,  useless.  Hamilton  rapidly 
followed  them  to  Dromore;  and  the  battle  they  might  as 
well  have  ventured  at  Newry,  there  became  necessaiy.  It 
was  fought,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Northern 
Union,  amongst  whom  the  slaughter  there  proved  great,  as  well 
on  the  field  as  along  the  road  to  Hillsborough.  At  HiHs- 
borongh,  indeed,  they  made  a  second  stand,  bat  the  result 
was  even  more  unfortanate.  The  enemy  quickly  routed 
them  out  of  the  place,  pursued,  and  almost  entirely  dispersed 
them ;  and,  seizing  the  Castle  and  depots,  became  possessed  of 
all  the  papers  of  the  General  Coancil  of  Union,  which  had 
previously  met  at  Hillsborough,  as  well  as  of  the  provisions 
and  other  stores  of  the  Protestant  army.  In  fact,  only  four 
thousand  men,  kept  together  by  the  exertions  of  Lord  Moont 
Alexander  and  Sir  Arthur  Kawdon,  were  able  to  muster 
after  this  defeat.  They,  flying  over  the  whole  Stretch  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  took  their  route  to  Coleraine. 

In  the  first  action,  before  Dromore,  Evelyn  had  been 
slightly  wounded.  While  endeavouring,  with  some  of  his 
brother  ofiicers,  and  a  handful  of  men,  to  cover  the  retreat 
from  Hillsborough,  a  worse  aocident  befell  hinL  One  of 
Hamilton*8  soldiers  slew  his  horse  with  a  throst  of  a  hand- 
pike, and,  ere  he  could  fuUy  extiicate  himself  firom  the 
aaddle,  aimed  a  second  blow  at  himself.  The  wei^n  tmned 
Wide  of  Evelyn,  and,  stnking  against  a  stone,  snapt  acroes ; 
bat,  with  the  heavy  wooden  handle,  the  fellow  dealt  him 
a  fiirious  knook  on  the  head,  and  Evelyn  lost  all  oonscioiisiicas. 
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When  he  regained  his  senses,  ereiything  was  quiet  around 
Um,  except  the  trickle  of  a  little  stream  near  at  band.  Tbe 
moon  shone  biight,  and  the  stars  twinkled  merrilj  through 
the  elondless  blne  skj  on  which  his  eyes  opened.  A  Sensation 
df  extreme  cold  and  numbness  affected  him;  he  strove  to 
moTe.;  bat  his  first  effort  was^  through  loss  of  blood  and 
coBflequent  esiianstion,  useless.  At  last  he  sat  np.  A  soldi^, 
dso  sitting,  confronted  him,  and,  with  looks  of  great  consteor- 
iiati(m,  demanded  if  he  was  aHre.  Eeceiving  the  proper 
assnrances,  he  acqnainted  his  companion  in  suffering  that, 
from  a  bad  wound  in  the  thigh,  he,  too,  had  been  nnable  to 
cpdt  the  field ;  but,  he  added,  there  was  some  consolation 
kft ;  and  thereupon  he  put  his  band  behind  his  back,  and  pr<v- 
daced  a  small  bottle  of  brandj,  and  a  good  piece  of  oatea 
bratd. 

"  I  hid  'em,**  be  said,  "  when  I  saw  jon  move ;  but  you  are 
iM)w  welcome  to  a  share — and  a  waur  thing  than  a  mouthfial 
o'  brandy  and  oatcake  ye  might  have  til  your  supper  afber 
such  a  day.  Ah,  yon's  a  gude  wife — the  best  in  the  bonny 
north ! — and  it*s  now  I  wonder  how  I  erer  took  heart  to  leave 
her.  Hl  luck  to  the  Papists !  A  canny  wife  singing  at  tlie 
ingle-comer,  and  a  merry  loom,  and  I  singing  at  it,  had  nerer 
hrought  me  to  this." 

Evelyn  tbankftiUy  partook  of  bottle  and  cake,  and  soon 
fwmd  himself  better.  Kefreshed,  he  then  mored  in  the 
Aiection  of  the  stream,  guided  by  its  sound;  washed  tbe 
black  blood  firom  his  hair ;  bathed  the  wound  with  anotber 
"ttudl  portion  of  brandy;  bound  it,  from  the  chill  air, 
^h  a  handkerchief ;  and,  finally,  looked  round  him  for  a 
korse.  Of  many  which  grazed  quietly  on  the  field,  perhi^ 
fcetween  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  a  short  time  since 
^ere  their  masters,  he  soon  selected  one ;  and  retuming  with 
Um  to  his  accidental  comrade,  announced  his  intention  of 
bying  to  get  to  Derry. 

"  And  leave  me  here  to  perish,  after  my  cake  and  brandy  f 
the  poor  fellow  asked.  But  Evelyn  assured  him  they  should 
not  part  tili  he  had  lodged  him  under  some  friendly  roof  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  man  urged  him  against  his  intende4 
jofomey,  for  bis  ovm  sake.  The  Irish  would  be  abroad,  he  sadd^ 
lU  orer  the  road ;  he  would  meet  swom  enemies  at  eveiy  öt€^. 
ind  Belfast — ^thiat  would  be  fiUed  with  Hamilton's  soldiefit, 
iitd  he  eould  never  pass  it ;  and,  even  if  he  did,  HamiltMi 
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^ould  be  before  him  at  Deny,  and  he  never  cotdd  get  intoihe 
town. 

The  prospect  of  these  manifold  dangers  did  not  deter 
Evelyn  from  his  purpose.    He  ndsed  the  wounded  num  to 
the  saddle  ;  led  the  horse,  tili  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  the 
Tiosidence  of  a  Protestant  peasant ;  there  deposited  his  chuge; 
and  now  mounting,  himself,  took  a  bye-road  towards  Beiäst 
Although  he  agreed  with  his  Job's  comforter  that  some 
danger  must  be  incurred  in  trying  to  pass  by  er  thioog^ 
Belfast,   Evelyn  had  stronger   apprehensions  of   the  io«d 
further  on,  at  Carrickfergus.     Still  he  determined,  using  the 
utmost  caution,  to  risk  everything  rather  than  stay  away 
from  his  sister,  during  the  siege  that  now  threatehed  the  cüy 
in  which  she  resided.     He  thought  if  he  could  but  suoceed 
in  Clearing  the  two  towns,   already  mentioned,  he  might^ 
with  little  prospect  of  Interruption,  then  continue  his  jonmey 
along  the  coast-road,  on  which,  in  the  beginning  of  this  tale, 
we  have  already  seen  him  ä  traveller.     The  better  to  take 
his  chance,  Evelyn,  on  his  first  stage,  at  the  early  break  öf 
day,  divested  himself  of  his  mihtary  costume  and  accontre- 
ments,  retaining  only  a  case  of  small  pistols,  and  assaming 
the  dress  of  a  peasant,  put  his  trust  in  heaven,  and  pursaed 
his  perilous  way. 

:  Belfast  was  cleared;  Carrickfergus  was  left  behind;  and 
Evelyn's  spirits  rose,  as  he  found  himself  free,  and  seemingly' 
unobserved,  on  the  rüde  mountain-road,  before  described, 
between  the  villages  of  Larne  and  Glenarm.  He  dismounted 
at  the  door  of  a  miserable  cabin  to  seek  some  food.  While 
he  partook  of  it,  the  woman  of  the  hovel  informed  him  that, 
early  that  morning,  a  party  of  Lord  Antrim's  Eedshanks  had 
been  scouring  the  country  in  quest  of  the  Protestant  nm- 
a^ays  from  Hillsborough ;  that  they  had  gone  the  very  road 
he  came,  arranging  to  retum ;  and  that,  as  he  had  not  met 
them,  they  must  have  taken  another  course,  across  the  hilb, 
and  could  not  be  far  off. 

iThis  intelligence  put  an  end  to  his  towering  hopes;  but  he 
was  really  alarmed  when  the  poor  woman,  standing  at  the  door, 
interrupted  her  own  narration  by  declaring  that  she  now  got 
a.  glimpse  of  the  Eedshanks,  retuming.  Evelyn  was  on 
horseback  in  a  moment.  Ere  he  dashed  spurs  into  his  good 
stout  steed,  he  looked  back  in  the  saddle,  and  plainly  saw  a 
jmUtaiy  party  just  masteim»  \iie  "V^conj  oi  \.\\ft  \a&t  hill  he  had. 
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cleared  on  the  road.  But  as  he  then  started  very  near  tbe 
»ummit  of  another,  and  in  a  few  minutes  could  put  it  between 
liim  and  them,  he  yet  held  hopes  of  escape,  by  concealment. 
So,  on  he  pressed  against  the  steep  road ;  his  horse,  though 
jaded,  tfot  refusing  to  put  forth  its  whole  strength,  to  gain 
the  relief  of  the  level  at  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and  the  sweep 
downward  at  the  other  aide.  But,  ere  the  willing  animal  could 
sofeff  serve  his  temporary  master,  the  effort  became  too  much 
for  him,  and  he  feil. 

Evelyn  jumped  up,  uninjured ;  but  when  he  regained  his 
Beat  in  the  saddle,  whip  and  spur  failed  in  their  usual  effect. 
Again  looking  back,  he  saw  the  mounted  soldiers  stop  a  mo- 
inent  to  speak  with  the  old  woman  he  had  just  quitted,  and 
then  gallop  towards  him  with  increased  speed.  Thus  pressed, 
Evelj^  altogether  abandoned  the  horse ;  and  trusting  to  his 
own  feet,  bounded  up  the  hilly  road,  soon  gained  level  ground, 
«nd  lost  sight  of  his  pursuers. 

But  he  knew  that,  by  keeping  the  straight  way,  he  could 

conceal  his  person  and  motions  from  them  only  during  the 

time  they  took  to  achieve  his  present  vantage-ground.     This 

niade  him  determine  to  trust  for  safety  to  some  retreat  among 

tte  rüde  scenery  at  either  side.     He  broke,  therefore,  at  his 

right  band,  through  a  natural  fence  of  wild  bush,  which,  in 

Üne  with  more  solid  boundaries,  had  hitherto  shut  out  all 

prospect,  in  that  direction,  save  the  sky.     Looking  down, 

there  was  now  a  vast  and  sudden  sweep  of  green  land,  imme- 

diately  under  him;   a  tremendous  Valley,  in  fact,  running 

parallel  to  the  road ;  with  successive  falls  of  rough  ground 

beyond  it,  and  the  ocean  seen  over  all.     He  plunged  almost 

headlong  down ;  and,  his  legs  failing  him  at  the  first  bound, 

ie  rolled  with  great  rapidity,  though  without  material  hurt, 

to  the  bottom ;  ran  across  to  its  opposite  side ;  soön  mastered 

the  summit ;  and  ere  he  proceeded  farther,  once  more  glanced 

behind  him.     The  height  from  which  he  had  cast  himself 

seemed  immense.     Upon  it  the  Redshanks  stood,  as  if  won- 

dering  at  his  progress,  or  uncertain  how  they  should  follow 

him.     In  another  instant  they  were  in  motion,  and  Evelyn  was 

at  the  far  side  of  the  Valley,  again  shut  out  from  their  notice. 

On  he  hurried,  over  height  after  height,  the  ground  now 

rocky  and  wild,  and  each  descent  dipping  lower  than  the 

former  one,  until  he  gained  a  level,  which,  extending  hori- 

eontally  right  and  left^  gave  promise  of  an  easy  «^Y^^^d^^»^ 
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the  sea,  whoee  waters  did  not,  to  his  inexperienced  eye,  aeem 
far  removed  from  it,  nor  üeut  under  it.  So,  mustering  his  Int 
strength  and  speed,  he  raced  to  the  edgc  of  the  leveX  gvnol 
it,  and  was  preparing  to  jump  over,  when  he  started  back  in 
horror  from  a  precipice  that  feil,  straight  ander  him,  into 
a  dizzy  depth  and  space  of  the  wildest  and  most  broken 
ground,  which,  sweep  afber  sweep,  curve  after  curve,  still  hj 
between  him  and  the  ocean. 

Evelyn  looked  round  almost  in  despair ;  a  cmel,  and,  froai 
private  causes,  a  particularly  enrageid  foe  at  his  back,  and 
nothing  before  him  but  the  impassable  or  merciless  predpioa 
His  nerves  got  into  some  disorder ;  his  self-possession  wavcm; 
he  half  feit  the  not  unusual  and  terrible  Impulse  to  cast  him- 
•elf  forward ;  but,  at  the  moment,  a  large  eagle  screamed  over 
hiß  head — ^his  eye  became  diverted — Ins  attention  fixed— be 
looked  up  at  the  royal  bird,  and  saw  it,  with  outstretdied 
wings,  descending,  slowly  and  stately,  from  its  realm  of  nud- 
air,  uninfluenced  by  the  angry  gust  that  came  from  the  ooean. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  fox  started  close  by  Evelyn,h]s  bosh 
trailing  the  ground,  and  his  neck  cowering.  The  eagle,  nok 
regarding  him,  suddenly  shot,  at  Evelyn's  lefb,  into  the  wüd 
depth  beneath,  and  became  invisible.  The  eye  of  our  fugitive 
foUowed,  by  an  impulse  of  hope,  the  track  of  the  less  noUß 
animal,  traced  him  along  the  continued  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice to  his  lefb,  and  saw  him,  as  the  ränge  became  depressed, 
disappear  along  it.  With  the  hardihood  of  despair,  he  fd- 
lowed  the  rugged  way  thus  pointed  out.  In  a  moment  the 
fox  again  met  his  eye,  still  pursuing  the  still  sinking  line  of 
the  precipice,  and,  at  last,  deviating  from  it  into  the  rockf 
Valley.  Evelyn  reassumed  his  füll  speed;  in  a  shorttiniB 
arrived  at  a  place  where  the  wall  of  rock  had  ended,  and 
where  a  descent  from  the  high  ground  was  rendered  pracä- 
eable,  though  very  difficult,  along  the  steep  side  of  a  pathlM» 
Tock-atrewn,  and  crumbling  hilL  Without  a  momenl^s  paiuei 
howerer,  and,  now,  without  venturing  to  look  behind  him, 
he  xaeommenoed  his  fiight  into  the  abyss,  caUing  upon  it,  in 
Jbs  Imit^  to  give  him,  against  the  hatred  of  his  fellow-men, 
Bavaga  shelter  it  did  not  refuse  to  the  wüd  aidiml 
■idit  Jud  opened  it  to  him. 

üd.  neoMwily  ohecked,  and  with  a  precaution  that 
MQM  ot  ölose  pursnit  could  not  affect^  he  conti- 
^mß  bia  aonunbling  way  obliqucdy  down^rard, 
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•ad  afc  last  sank,  completely  exhausted,  amid  an  inclosure  of 
Bhiveied  rock,  and  little  mounds  of  earth  and  stone,  one  of 
niaoy  fflmilar  retreats  around  him.  Here  Evelyn  lay  panting 
A^raome  time,  he  could  not  teil  how  long,  when  his  attention 
Was  le-excited,  by  the  falling  of  loose  earth  and  stones,  over 
hiB  head.  Starting  to  his  feet,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  four 
Oemd,  in  rode  military  costume,  half-visible  over  the  highest 
part  of  the  inclosure,  and  with  their  carbines,  covering  him, 
i^iMted  lipon  it 

'<  Stand  !  stand  !"  they  cried  out ;  and,  as  they  spoke,  an 
ofieer  hastily  parted  from  them,  evidently  with  intent  to  ap- 
I^foach  Eyelyn  by  a  more  circuitous  way.  He  had  thus  a 
^Knomoitf  s  reflection.  Determining  not  to  be  dragged  from  his 
moontai^  lair,  without  a  bloody  struggle,  he  disengageä,  with 
9j  little  motion  as  possible,  a  pistol  from  his  inside  belt,  cocked 
xt,  and  put  his  finger  on  the  trigger. 

The  officer  soon  appeared,  entering  the  little  amphitheatre 
iDy  the  same  opening  through  which  Evelyn  had  passed  into 
it.  Evelyn  stood  with  his  side  to  him,  fully  and  desperately 
3propared.     Advancing  nearer,  his  sword  drawn — 

**  I  arrest  you,  in  the  name  of  King  James !"  he  exclaimed : 
**  surrender  or  die." 

"  No  surrender ! — death ! — ^but  not  alone  !"  replied  Evelyn, 
diflcharging  his  pistoL  The  moment  he  had  puUed  the 
tneger,  he  recognised  his  old  friend,  Edmund  M^Donnell. 
'W^  a  loud  cry,  he  let  his  pistol  fall,  clasped  his  hands 
t(^ther,  Started  back,  and  cried — "Mercifiil  Godl  what 
hsre  I  done !" 

**Nothinff,  Mr.  Evelyn,"  answered  M*Donnell,  quite  un- 

hurt     "  Soldiers !" — speaking  up  to  them,  as,  at  the  report  of 

*fce  shot,  they  again  brought  to  bear  on  Evelyn  the  arms 

^hat  their  ofBcer*s  approach    to    the  fugitive  drew  for  a 

'"»oment  firom  their  mark — "  soldiers  ! — ^recover  arms  . — I  am 

'^t  hit — ^it  was  accident.     You  have  done  nothing,  sir ;  for  I 

*öe  you  no  more  knew  me,  than,  in  such  a  garb,  I  knew  you." 

**  Here  you  do  me  justice.     I  did  not  know  you,  by  my 

W4Ö,   M^Donnell ;  and  you    cannot,  yourself,   rejoice  more 

^«artily  than  I  do,  that  my  shot  has  proved  harmless." 

They  stood  a  moment  silently  regarding  each  other. 

•*Now,"   Evelyn  continued,  as,  with  the  rapidity  of  a 

*plingtide,  old  recollections  swelled  up  in  his  heart — "  now 

'-^'t  US.  again    exchange — and  with  more  consistency  than 
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erer — ^the  hostile  greeting  you  gave  me  on  the  banks  of  tb 
Foyle,  Edmund." 

M^Donnell  offered  bis  band ;  but  not  so  stemly  as  befora. 

"  And  now,"  added  Evelyn,  presenting  bis  second  pistol— 
"  now  I  am  your  prisoner." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  M*Donnell,  bis  own  eyes  glisternng,« 
be  refused  tbe  pistol — "  not  so,  for  two  reasons.     You  woold 
bave  followed  up  your  sbot,  by  a  second,  bad  I  beeaa 
stranger.     Perbaps  your  first  bad  told  better,  but  for  yoir 
confusion  at  seeing  me.    And,  bad  I  known  your  person,  we 
sbould  not  bave  met  tbus,  at  all.    I  need  not  say  tbat  per- 
sonal feelings  act,  in  tbe  breast  of  an  bonorable  man,  so  is 
to  turn  bim  aside,  on  bis  pubHc  course,  from    injuiinff  a 
private — enemy — ^foe — or  one  be  is  not  friends  witb — grauer 
tban  impel  bim  to  use   official  power  for  tbeir  gratificar 
tion.     We  are  botb  above  tbe  meaness  of  seeking  or  even 
availing  ourselves  of  a  personal  advantage,  tbus  obtained. 
Tberefore,  you  are  no  prisoner  of  mine,"  be  added,  sbeathing 
bis  sword — "  you  cannot — could  not  be.     Tbere  bas  been  no 
struggle,  and  tberefore  no  victory.     Tbere  is  now  no  BUDtt- 
mons,  and  tberefore  no  surrender." 

"You  bave  argued  it  fairly,   I  believe.      I  tbank  yöU> 
M'Donnell,"  said  Evelyn,  mucb  moved. 

"  If  I  bave  argued  it  only  fairly,  tbank  me  not  at  aB," 
retumed  M*Donnell. 

"Captain  M*Donnell,  wuU  your  bonour  plea^  to  bring 
oop  the  prisoner?"  bere  demanded  the  Sergeant  of  tbe  party» 
a  braw  Scot,  wbo,  rather  late  on  tbe  field,  bad  just  anivea 
with  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  men,  excepting  tbose  lefb  behind 
to  take  Charge  of  tbe  borses. 

"  This  gentleman  cannot  be  made  our  prisoner,"  answeied 
Edmund;  "on  tbe  contrary,particular  circumstances  givehim* 
Claim  on  our  protection.  Draw  off  tbe  men,  sergeant,  to  Glenann, 
and  I  will  stay  to  conduct  bim  out  of  this  difficult  place."  A 
mutter,  if  not  a  murmur  of  voices,  was  heard  amongst  themöi 
above.  Tbe  sergeant  again  spoke,  requesting  to  know,  witb  all 
duty, "  wbat  for  did  tbe  gentleman  flee  awa',  thenl"  adding,  thai 
many  of  tbe  men  thought  bis  bonour  migbt  be  mistaken,  is- 
asmuch  as  the  gentleman  was  well  known  to  them,  as  Master 
Bobert  Evelyn,  a  traitor  in  arms  against  King  James ;  one 
wbom  Lord  Antrim  particularly  wisbed  to  secui*e ;  and,  along 
witb  tbat,  one  wbo  bad  done  i&Mckk  wrong  and  insolt  to 
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tiie  clan  M'Donnell,  and  to  his  honour's  ain  sei,  as  the  head  of 
that  clan. 

M^Donnell,  in  an  angry  tone,  again  desired  the  sergeant  and 
mento  retire,  on  pain  of  disobedience  of  Orders.  He  was 
answered  sturdily  enough,  that  an  older  soldier  than  his 
hononr,  might  take  the  liberty  of  judging  how  it  was  that 
otders  were  really  disobeyed  :  that  the  men  were  unwilling 
to  retum  to  Glenann  without  their  prisoner,  whom,  heaven 
knew,  they  had  risked  limb  and  neck  to  secure.  Finally, 
that  it  was  for  his  honour  to  calculate  the  consequences  of 
BencÜDg  hJTTi  back,  empty-handed,  to  make  such  a  report,  as 
he  should  be  obliged  to  make,  to  their  commander-in-chief, 
the  Earl  of  Antrim ;  the  consequences  to  his  honour's  seif,  as 
well  as  to  the  Speaker. 
Alouder  murmur  followed  this  speech. 
"  Do  you  mutiny,  scoundrels  ]"  asked  M'Donnell,  in  much 
anger. 

A  fellow,  with  a  red  bushy  head,  abruptly  replied  that  they 
were  nothing  but  true  and  loyal  clansmen.  But  that  they 
would  best  prove  they  were  such  by  "  having  her  tamned 
Swsenach  up  awa'  to  ta  laird's  big  hoose."  Aid  a  clatter  of 
•nns  ensued. 

"  Ground  arms,  this  moment !"  cried  their  young  officer ; 
but,  to  his  surprise  and  alarm,  the  old  sergeant  roared  out  a 
contrary  order ;  and  while  many  voices  applauded  him, 
plumply  told  M*Donnell  that  it  was  he  himself  who  acted 
&  disloyal  part ;  that  he  should  be  made  to  feel  it ;  and  that, 
fcr  the  present,  the  men  should  have  their  prisoner. 

"I  am  ready  to  go  with  you,"  here  interposed  Evelyn. 
"Iown  myself  your  prisoner;  and  wish  neither  to  accept 
your  officer's  generosity,  nor  expose  him  to  your  hostility 
ibr  exercising  it.  M'Donnell,"  he  continued,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  this  must  not  be ;  your  honour,  perhaps  your  life, 
is  at  stake ;  I  insist  on  your  doing  your  duty  as  King  James's 
)fficer." 

"  Absurd  !"  cried  Edmund ;  "  my  duty  I  will  do,  in  spite  of 
he  mutinous  and  insulting  conduct  of  these  fellows,  or  even 
n  spite — though,  pardon  me,  Evelyn,  your  course  is  well 
neant,  is  honorable,  andl  value  it  accordingly.  Black  Coli!" 
le  went  on,  addressing  one  of  the  soldiers.  Eis  foster-brother, 
rho  immediately  bounded  down  to  his  side.  They  spoke 
h  Word  together^  in  Irish.    Black  Coli,  afber  a  momeut'&^ojü&Q^ 
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clutched  his  broadflword  firmer,  spit  on  it,  and  twirled  ä  m 
bis  band,  looking  at  once  determined  to  do  or  die  for  \m 
Commander.  Both  then  barangued  tbe  men,  in  tbe  Bame 
language,  and  a  divieion  of  forces  took  place,  tbe  seigeant  !«• 
maining  at  tbebead  of  but  a  tbird  of  tbe  party.  «  Gronnd  ano^ 
now,  ye  dogs  T  again  cried  Edmund, ''  or  take  a  dogf  s  deafckf 

Tbe  mutineers  did  so;  tbeir  countenances  sbowiag,  how* 
ever,  sometbing  in  final  reserve. 

"  Off  witb  tbem  to  Glenarm  f  be  continued ;  ftnd  ihoil 
wbo  were  faitbful  to  bim,  gatbering  up  tbe  arms  of  tbe  othen» 
all  began  to  move  up  tbe  ascent.  But  not  before  one  of  Um 
Victors  ran  down  to  wbisper  Black  Coli,  yery  eamestly,  wko 
in  bis  tum  wbispered  M'Donnell,  witb  increasedvebemoioe; 
and  wben  bis  foster-brotber,  after  a  moment's  tbougbt,  onlj  ^ 
gave  a  "psbaw  !"  in  answer,  be  moved  to  rejoiu  Ms  partf,  '■ 
half  in  dudgeon,  balf  in  evident  anxiety. 

The  two  friends  stood,  for  some  time,  watching  tbe  dim  ■ 
pearance  of  tbe  soldiers  among  tbe  surrounding  beigbts,    h 
last  M*Donnell  tumed  round  abruptly,  and — 

"  Now,  Mr.  Evelyn,"  he  said,  "  tbe  sooner  we  get  down  t$   \ 
tbe  shore,  and,  along  it,  by  Glenarm,  to  some  safe  place,  tbi  j 
better.      I  lead,  sir,  as  I  know  this  wild  ground  well.    Bai   i 
you  are  ill,  Evelyn,  or  weak ;  you  cannot  stand,''  be  continaed,   i 
as,  at  tbe  first  effortto  foUow  bim,  bis  old  ftiend  grewpaW 
and  tottered.     "  Sit  down  a  moment — ^hold — ^allow  me  to    *. 
Support  you,"  and  he  passed  bis  arms  around  Evelyn,  gdoäj    ■ 
placed  bim  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  still  beld  bim  up ;  tltf 
two  young  men  feeling,  in  common,  stränge  sensations ;  tho 
one  at  again  embracing,  and  tbe  other  at  being  again  em- 
braced  by  tbe  former  friend  from  whom  it  had  but  just  now 
seemed  he  was  for  ever  parted. 

"  I  see  bow  it  is,"  resumed  M^Donnell,  as  Evelyn  recovered ; 
"  you  have  lost  much  blood  lately.  Here  has  been  a  PafHfli 
pike-staff  at  your  bead.  You  were  at  tbe  Hillsborougb  affiur, 
last  Thursdayl" 

"  You  guess  it,  indeed,"  answered  Evelyn. 

*^  Well,  you  see  bow  it  went.  That  was  a  bad  beginning 
for  you ;  but  let  us  pass  it.  It  might  have  been  our  own  fortan«^ 
or  tbe  fortune  of  brave  men,  at  any  time.   Do  you  feel  better  P 

"  Much  better  ;  quite  able  to  foUow  you,  now.  It  was  noi 
tbe  loss  of  blood  alone,  but  some  fatigue  and  fasting,  day  and 
iiight,  aince ;  witb,  as  you  know,"  be  added,  smiling, ''  a  good 
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TtuiAwaj  and  scramble  among  these  wild  hüls  and  roeks  all 

**  And  I  tho  hnnstman — ^I  say  nothing  of  my  pack — ^withont 
itfamiiing  it.  It  is  a  wild  plaoB,  indeed ;  yet  it  haß  its  beauty 
toa  Come,  if  yon  can  walk  and  climb  a  little  still,  follow 
m,  and  admit  aa  mncL  I  am  sony  I  have  no  refreshments 
t»  offer  yon,"  as  they  proceeded,  "  but  I  know  a  lone  house, 
j^ing  between  ns  and  the  shore,  the  only  one  in  this  entire 
dulnot,  where  we  may  help  you  to  something.  And  now, 
look  aronnd." 

They  had  emerged  from  the  little  retreat,  and  Evelyn 
fcmd  himself  in  the  midst  of  successive  inequalities  of  mound 
and  rock,  running  at  every  side,  while  no  one  form  resembled 
iBother,  into  the  most  picturesque,  fantastic,  and  peculiar 
fines  and  shapes.  Sometimes  he  caught  a  perspective  of  thin 
and  ahattered  rock,  shooting  up  into  configurations  such  as 
trt  might  give  them,  rent  here  and  there,  and  admitting, 
thitmgh  and  throngh,  the  slanting  beams  of  the  declining 
daj,  as  if  through  so  many  archways,  Windows,  and  loop- 
holes  of  a  line  of  ruinous  palaces  and  fortresses.  Yet,  in 
ftome  of  the  spaces  lefb  between  these  pilings-up  of  rock  and 
«arth,  spots  of  the  tenderest  verdore,  Clusters  of  the  earliest 
spring  flowers,  were  to  be  found,  looking  as  fresh  and  as 
imtj  as  if  some  band  more  careful  than  the  rüde  one  of  the 
''nldemess  had  been  about  them.  Upon  one  very  level  spread 
ofgroimd,  almost  entirely  inclosed  bybulwarks,  such  as  have 
fceen  described,  there  was  a  covering  of  primroses,  blue-bells, 
vid  daisies,  made  out  by  altemate  patches,  rather  than  inter- 
Jttixtures,  of  each  kind  of  wild  flower,  so  closely  wrought,  so 
^ooth  and  even,  so  brilliant,  and  showing  so  many  curious 
%ares,  that  here  again  it  seemed  as  if  the  solitary  sport  of 
iiature  had  been  in  rivalry  with  art,  to  produce  a  carpet  after 
^ch  even  luxurious  Turkey  might  vainly  toil  in  imitation. 
But  all  these  things  were  only  the  minor,  though  more  fasci- 
nating  features  of  the  scene  in  which  he  stood.  Before  him, 
in  eontinued  sweep  and  curve,  the  land  feil — ^nay,  was  hurled 
io  the  ocean,  which,  its  shore  yet  hidden,  now  expanded 
leyond  the  last  shattered  line  in  the  evening  sun.  Nearly 
pposite  was  the  remote  Point  of  Garron.  Behind  biTp 
)weredthe  abrupt  and  majestic  predpice,  with — ^that  nothing 
ii^t  be  wanting  in  unique  beauty — ^the  crescent  moon  just 
lintly  peering  over  the  white  mass  of  rock. 
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"And  this,"  said  M^Donnell,  after  they  had  made  some 
progress,  still  over  hill  and  hollow,  towards  thebeach— ''tüiii 
is  tne  little  Deer  Park  of  Glenarm.  It  is  so  called,  I  know 
not  why,  since  it  shows  few  features  of  a  park,  great  or  small; 
nnless  the  name  be  applied  in  compliment  to  the  few  will 
deer,  that,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been  allowed  to  nnp 
through  it,  rather,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  impossibilit^  d 
chasing  them  through  it,  or  out  of  it,  than  with  any  feeliqg 
of  indulgence  to  them.  It  is,  however,  a  tremendoos,  and  i 
me  a  most  delightful  solitude.  Here  might  a  man  rove  ot 
sit,  and — .  But  we  lose  the  evening.  One  scramble  mm, 
and  we  reach  your  house  of  rest.  Adieu,  then,  to  little  D«r 
Park,  with  all  its  delights,  as  fast  as  possible." 

The  first  shadows  of  evening  feil  around  them  as  they  cot 
tinued  their  ofben-interrupted  descent  towards  the  shoRL 
Both  relapsed  into  silence  inspired  by  the  scene.  Ofben,  too^ 
forgetfiil  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  they  paused  to  suiveyits 
ever-changing  features,  now  rendered  even  more  imprefiare 
by  the  gloom  which  began  to  wrap  their  depths  and  recesssii 
Peculiar  and  indescribable  loneliness  was  the  character  of  the 
place.  The  wild  deer  started  by  them,  to  seek  his  heatky 
lair,  or  the  king  of  birds  floated  majestically  towards  hi 
eyrie,  or  the  lonely  and  melancholy  crane  was  seen  perched, 
at  a  distance,  on  the  pinnacle  of  some  seashore  rode, 
only  to  give,  by  contrast,  a  stronger  sense  of  solitude.  Nor« 
did  the  sounds  they  listened  to — the  heavy  booming  of 
the  sea — the  wild  screams  of  its  gulls — the  bark  of  th« 
fox  among  the  more  remote  hills — ^the  hoot  of  the  owl,or 
the  croak  of  the  raven,  from  the  precipice  beliind,  wa&äj 
echo  through  such  scenery.  Like  the  light  which  but  made 
darkness  visible,  these  noises  only  served  to  confirm  a  sen* 
of  the  reigning  silence. 

In  this  mood  of  excited  feeling,  a  similar  effect  was  pro- 
duced  by  the  appearance  of  the  solitary  house  M'Donnell  had 
spoken  of  Its  individuality  of  character  had  no  influence 
over  the  vast  desert  of  hill  and  water  around  it ;  nor  couH 
the  assurance,  that  it  gave  shelter  to  one  or  two  human 
beings,  induce  any  cheery  expectations  of  human  fellowsh^ 
The  two  young  men  held  their  way  to  it  in  continued  silenoA 
The  evening  had  crept  deeper  over  the  sky ;  all  sharp  effecö 
of  light  and  shade  had  disappeared  from  the  bulwark  pied 
pice  behind,  and  from  the  heaps  of  natural  ruin  it  overhung 
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ETerytbinff  looked  monotonously  brown  arid  undefined ; 
amoDgst  tne  rest,  the  hut  they  were  approaching,  of  which 
the  tnatch,  altemately  bleached,  blackened,  or  patcbed  with 
dttk  ereen,  could  scarce  be  distinmiished  from  the  similarly- 
tmtelcra^  with  which  it  grouped.  Our  friends  gained  the 
lodcwBtrewn  platform  before  it ;  all  was  silent  within ;  no 
ligfats  appeared  through  the  Windows.  They  stood  stationary 
an  instant,  both  experiencing  feelings  as  agitating  as  they 
were  novel  and  unaccountable.  At  last,  M'Donnell  entered 
theblack,  wide-open  doorway,  and  Evelyn  followed  him  closely. 
He  house  contained  bnt  two  large  apartments,  divided  by 
äie  passage  running  straight  from  the  door,  along  which  they 
siepped.  Other  doors  on  either  hand  opened  into  these 
looms.  M*Donnell  stood  at  one,  Evelyn  at  the  other ;  after 
amoment's  survey,  they  changed  places.  Nothing  was  to  be 
Seen  in  either  of  the  apartments,  except  large  dark  masses, 
that,  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  comers,  could  not  be  at  once 
analyzed,  and  no  living  creature  appeared.  They  tried  to 
exchange  a  glance  across  the  passage,  and  hastily  lefb  the 
lionse. 

Abroad,  they  again  stopped.  "  I  do  not  understand  why 
my  sensations  should  be  as  they  are,"  M'Donnell  said ;  "  but, 
to  me,  there  has  been  something  heart-chilling — something  I 
never  before  experienced,  in  finding  that  house  so  unex- 
pectedly  deserted." 

"  Our  sensations  are  common,  then,"  said  Evelyn  ;  "  I  did 
not  like  to  remain  in  it." 

"  But  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  inhabited  by  a  man  to  whom 
Lord  Aiitrim  had  given  nominal  care  of  the  wüd  deer  of  the 
place,  and  by  bis  numerous  family :  what  can  have  become  of 
them  all?  Let  us  conquer  this  childish  nervousness,  and  enter 
the  house  a^ain ;  perhaps  some  one  yet  is  to  be  found  in  it ; 
either  its  old  or  some  new  inhabitants.  You  noticed  the 
dark  shapes  in  the  comers  ?" 

**  I  did — ^let  US  in,"  answered  Evelyn. 
They  recrossed  the  threshold,  and  stepped  lightly  along  the 
short  passage.     They  separately  entered  the  two  rooms,  and, 
a  moment  afber,  again  confronted  each  other  in  the  passage, 
more  agitated  than  before. 

"  Hush  .»"  said  M*Donnell,  in  a  whisper,  "  all  around  this 
room,"  pointing  into  the  doorway  he  had  issued  from,  "  armed 
man  are  sleeping." 
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^*  And  in  this  also  f  said  Evelyn.    **  Do  yoaknow  wInotÜMf 
arer 

"  No ;  how  could  I  knorr  f ' 

"  But  I  do — speak  lower— tread  solüy — let  ns  get  out^ail 
I  will  explain." 

They  accordingly  lefb  tbe  hat  a  second  time,  and  mSkti 
rapidly  away  from  it.  *^  These  men,"  he  resnmed,  ^  are  pafe 
of  a  Eapparee  army  from  the  south,  who,  joined  to  theirirwik 
body,  have  lately  been  routed  from  my  hoose,  after  th^  hA 
possessed  it  for  some  days,  plundered,  and  finally  set-fire  to)L 
They  now,  I  suppose,  await  here  a  re-union  with  their  scattenJ 
party.  Extreme  fatigue,  assisted  perhaps  by  the  deMhte 
security  of  the  place,  has  sunk  them  in  the  deepest  sleep.  Bot 
a  ray  of  twilight,  such  as  it  is,  Streaming  down  firom  tl« 
broken  roof,  showed  me  the  gigantic  hmbs  of  a  man,  wiudiy 
though  bis  dark  cloak  envelopes  bis  £ace  and  the  rest  of  Ui 
person,  can  belong  to  no  other  than  the  great  Eapparee  genenlf 
Galloping  Hogan.  While^  by  bis  side,  I  distinguished  tke 
features,  simpering  even  in  sleep,  of  our  old  acquaintance,  tke 
Whisperer.  Startled  as  I  was  at  this  discovery,  I  yentönd 
another  glance  around  in  quest  of  a  person  who,  albett  nf 
near  relative,  I  expected  to  find  in  their  Company ;  Imeannj 
uncle  Jeremiah.  But  I  could  see  no  form  that  corresponds  to 
bis.  Did  you  happen  to  light  on  such  a  one  in  the  cütt 
room  1" 

"  No,"  replied  M*Donnell ;  "  but  your  whole  account  bot 
prises  me.  These  fellows  have  plundered  and  bnmt  yoor 
house,  you  say  T 

"  They  have  leffc  me,  for  the  present,  penniless. 
Where  were  you  when  it  happened — ^with  your  corpof 
No ;  nor  did  I  take  a  sword  in  my  band ;  untU  retmmBg 
to  the  house  of  my  birth,  I  found  it  beld  by  these  men  in  tk 
name  of  King  James,  and  at  last  saw  it  consumed  to  ashn  \f] 
their  hands." 

''  Ha !  small  wonder  that  you  then  acted  Hke  an  outneei 
man.  But,  Evelyn,  one  discrimination  you  must  make.  King 
James  no  more  authorizes  the  violence  of  these  scoandidiy 
than  King — ^the  Prince  of  Orange  does.  On  the  contnar^liii 
Irish  justices  are  just  now  about  to  take  a  special  cntanl 
to  try  and  put  them  down.  And  no  wonder ;  for  the  rieving 
Bapparees  prey  on  Mends  as  well  as  foes,  whenever  it  loili 
tbeir  convenience  -,  attackmg  asid.  ^\\mÄfödn!^  the  mdtiäuM 
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loid  other  people  belonging  to  our  camps ;  and  even  besieg- 
ii^  and  BUmamg  the  hcmses  and  Castles  of  Boman  Cathc^n 
genüemen." 

"  I  am  glftd,  at  all  events,  that  sucli  men  are  not  recognised 
by  the  more  legitimate  spirit  of  your  party,"  said  Evelyn. 

"My^Äirty,  «ir,"  replied  young  M'Donnell,  resentftil  of  the 
tone  in  which  these  words  had  been  spoken,  "  are,  doubtless, 
thankfol  to  you  for  your  good  opinion.  But,  now  we  at  last 
gain  the  shore,  it  behoves  us  to  make  as  much  speed  as  we 
ean  out  of  this  place ;  there  are  reasons  why  we  should  be 
qieedy,  gnd  prudent,  too.  Do  you  feel  strong  enough  for  a 
last  Bcramble,  orer  rock  and  stone,  by  the  seaside  V 

Evelyn  answering  in  the  affirmative^  they  moved  on,  in 
lesomed  silence. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

NsIlRLT  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  our  friends  continued  their 
conrse*  along  a  natural  causeway  of  soft  white  stones/  made 
with  mnch  uniformity  by  the  tide,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
ctBt  np  the  matenal  in  its  flow,  and  confirmed  it  in  a  certain 
shape  at  its  ebb.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  this 
footing  failed,  and  they  found  the  remainder  of  the  beach,  as 
far  as  they  proceeded,  heaped  with  round,  black  rocks,  great 
and  small,  from  one  to  another  of  which  they  were  obliged  to 
Step,  or  eise  clamber  overor  round  the  bases  of  some,  that, 
ftasD.  their  bulk,  proved  otherwise  impassable.  Here  and 
there^  among  an  unusual  confusion  of  these  mountain- 
fragments,  they  encountered  a  rock  of  gigantic  magnitude, 
kaning,  angle-ways,  against  a  second,  that  similarly  incHned 
to  it,  both  thus  forming  a  rüde  archway,  through  which  it 
■eemed  foolhardy  to  pass,  but  which  afi'orded,  nevertheless, 
the  only  ontlet  for  pursuing  their  way. 

All  this  time,  the  evening  grew  daxker  and  darker,  yet 
not  vniifiually  so.  Though  threatening  towards  the  decHne 
of  day,  the  sanset  had  been  almost  cloudless ;  and  the  stars 
aow  b^gan  to  peep  out  through  a  clear  cold  sky.  But  the 
toaese  oame  from  the  ocean  fresher  than  was  pleasant ;  assist- 
bug  witih  ita  impetoa,  aa  M^Donnell  soon  perceived,  a  rapid 
ind  fioians  tide. 
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^*  We  must  hasten/'  he  said,  after  glancing  sharplj  akng 
the  savage  beach,  "  or  this  tide  may  prove  moie  tronU»- 
some  to  US  than  Rapparee  or  Redshank." 

They  accordingly  quickened  their  steps,  over  stone  ml 
rock,  tili  they  amved  at  the  edge  of  a  little  inlet,  in  "wliiA 
the  tide  was  breaking,  tumbling  and  roarin^,  with  a  heayy  oA 

"  Fairly  baffled,  by  St.  Senanus !"  cned  M'Donneili  ii 
tones  of  dismay. 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  T  asked  Evelyn. 

"  Nothing  for  it  but  climb  up  as  Hast  as  we  can.  Yoa  M 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  yon  pile  of  rocks  that  meetfl^the  liiO' 
side,  more  inland ;  and  in  ten  minutes  the  stones  we  stand  oi 
will  be  many  feet  linder  water.  Follow  me;  though,  i» 
truth,  I  know  not  how  or  where  to  lead,  having  never  entend 
or  left  this  unlucky  place  except  by  the  beach,  at  low  tidfl^ 
or  by  the  hill-path,  in  the  direction  we  have  come  firom,  and 
by  which,  as  I  judge,  you  gained  the  spot  where  I  first  fonnd ') 
you.  Yet,  courage  !  I  have  heard  of  an  old  track  fipom  ii$ 
brow  of  the  precipice,  at  the  village  side,  winding  all  throof^ 
the  successive  sweeps  between  us  and  it.  If  we  can  &tt 
that,  it  will  -serve.  At  all  events,  we  must  now  change  oir 
place." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way,  and  Evelyn  followed,  up  tl» 
side  of  a  steep  hill,  that  took  its  rise  about  thirty  yards  fiom 
the  beach  ;  both  hastening  away  from  a  great  swell  of  tidfl^ 
which,  before  they  moved,  had  broken  over  their  feet.    Evelynt 
quite  unused  to  such  exercise,  found  the  ascent  he  was  engaged 
in  very  severe,  to  say  nothing  of  its  peril.     The  hill  prodaeed 
but  a  meagre  Vegetation,  and  was  composed,  on  the  sur&ct 
at  least,  of  coarse,  loose  earth  and  unbedded  stones,  wliick 
gave  little  assurance  either  to  band  or  foot.  •  The  irtfj 
kind  of  furrows  into  which  it  had — ^heaven  knows  how— 
become  broken,  afforded,  as  he  crept  upward  in  an  oblique 
direction,  the  best  help.     But  even  this  surface  sometimei 
disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  vein  of  bare,  mouldeiing 
ground,  at  the  least  safe  places  too — across  which  Evelyn  feft 
both  difficulty  and  alarm  in  endeavouring  to  pick  his  st^ 
M*Donnell  pressed  on,  however,  with  little  seeming  teil  oi 
apprehension,  some  distance  before  his  companion.     One  WftT 
or  another,  the  effort  was  persevered  in  by  Evelyn;  xam^ 
afber  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  uninterrupted  nlrmhing^ 
he  was  at  last  obliged  to  cry  out  for  a  rest  \  and,  dingiiig  to 
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16  soil  with  one  hand,  sank,  completely  exhausted,  in  a  sitting 
osture.  Thus  situated,  his  face  was,  for  the  first  time  since 
leir  asoent,  tumed  downward  to  the  beach.  When  he 
leaauied,  with  one  hasty  glance,  the  great  height  he  now 
Nmd  himself  elevated  from  it,  and,  with  another,  spanned 
M  oontinued  towering  of  steeper  hüls  above  him — the  barrier 
recipice  frowning  over  all;  when  he  feit  his  position  so  inse- 
lue,  that  the  slipping  of  ahnost  a  handfiil  of  clay  might  have 
een  enough  to  whelm  him  among  the  rocks,  or  into  the 
oiling  ocean  below ;  and  while  his  strength  seemed  altoge- 
ber  unable  to  dare  the  incalculable  strain  yet  necessary  to 
fee  hiin,  if  he  could  be  freed,  from  present  danger — ^the 
•lood  chilled  at  his  heart,  and  he  feit  such  a  shuddering  for 
ife  aa,  perhaps,  none  can  imagine,  save  those  who,  like  him, 
ave,  for  the  first  time,  stood  in  a  similar  Situation. 

Bat,  after  a  good  rest,  and  many  assurances  from  M'Donnell 
hat  he  thought  they  should  soon  come  on  the  right  path, 
ävdyn  found  his  novel  misgivings  gradually  give  way,  and 
ÜB  strength  retum.  Again  he  followed  his  guide  oyer 
;ioimd  somewhat  less  difficult,  wondering  at  the  weakness  of 
m  recent  apprehensions.  Evening  now  began  to  yield  to 
xwitive  night  The  hillside  grew  indistinct,  and  increased 
^tion  in  placing  their  steps  became  necessary.  As  they 
^vanced  (Evelyn  knew  not  whither,  for  he  ventured  no  fur- 
ther  looks  up  or  down),  this  necessity  increased.  Once  again 
the  soil  proved  smooth  and  loose,  and  the  hill,  the  second  in 
ölevation  they  had  climbed,  almost  perpendicular.  But  up 
they  still  pulled ;  Evelyn  ashamed  to  request  another  pause, 
^i,  indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  afraid  also.  Still 
öp,without  any  promise  of  an  end  to  their  toil ;  and,  after  all 
WS  resolves  and  efforts  to  the  contrary,  Evelyn  again  sank 
üpon  a  ledge  of  rock,  almost  reckless  whether  or  no  it 
^'Goudned  firm  under  him. 

"I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  proceed  farther,  to-night, 
kfDonnell^"  he  said,  as  his  friend,  retracing  the  way  he  had 
)een  in  advance,  came  to  join  him. 

"  Good  heart !  good  heart  ! "  answered  M'Donnell, 
heeiily;  "only  try  once  more,  and  all  will  be  over.  I 
lave  found  the  path.  At  about  twenty  yards  on,  it  winds, 
ig-zag,  over  the  bosom  of  yon  other  dip  of  hill,  which 
^6  liave  iiearly  gained.  And  see,  a  Httle  on  still,  and  a 
ttiß  iipward,  where  the  precipicc^^  graduaüy  encio^i^^^  ^i^. 
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by  that  hill,  at  length  meets  its  top — ^there  is  onr  fiim  nl 
level  ground." 

This,  little  farther-on-and-upward,  proved,  to  Evelyn's  rär , 
immeasurably  high  and  distant.  He  did  not,  however,  »• 
fiise,  after  a  short  breathing  time,  the  last  effort  he  was  caM 
on  to  make ;  and  once  more  young  M'Donnell  led  the  wvj, 

"  Here  it  is  !"  he  resumed,  afber  another  long  and  stroig 
pull ;  "  we  are  now  on  the  path.  And  see — ^yon's  an  indoeon 
of  some  kind — a  park-wall,  I  think — so,  we  must  be  neanr 
to  release  and  refief  than  we  had  reckoned.  It  ts  a  waD— 
come  on  !" 

But  the  young  mountaineer,  experienced  as  he  genenflj 
was  in  such  kind  of  scenery,  now  proved  altogether  at  fxak 
He  ascended  no  regulär,  or  even  irregulär  path,  formed  lij 
man*s  foot,  but  a  wild  sheeptrack,  wom  by  flocks  of  thoe 
animals,  just  as  wild  as  it,  and,  in  their  wanderings  amongifc 
the  hills,  nearly  as  adventurous  and  nimble  as  goats.  Neither 
did  he  see  a  park-wall,  nor  any  other  wall  raised  by  msA 
hands  ;  but  a  natural  wall  of  rock,  which  offcen  shoots  froB 
the  summits  to  the  bases  of  a  ränge  of  basalt  hills,  complefeelf 
intersecting  them  ;  and,  in  many  cases,  having  a  ditch  or  t 
dyke  at  one  or  both  sides,  accompanying  it  through  its  whob 
course,  and,  therefore,  partly  conferring  its  present  name  rf 
whyndyke.  He  is  not  charged,  indeed,  with  being  Ignorant  of 
that  present  name,  as  applied  to  the  object  he  then  lookedupoDi 
inasmuch  as  its  invention  and  use  are  of  a  very  recent  date.  d(A 
had  not  bis  eye  been  cheated  of  its  usual  power  of  determiiung 
proportions,  as  well  by  the  tremendous  scale  of  the  only  ccHft- 
mon  objects  around,  as  by  the  darkness,  and,  perhaps,  h»  : 
own  impatience,  it  should  have  informed  him  that  what  he 
took  for  a  low  park-wall,  of  about  five  feet  high,  was,  in  fiw*, 
fifbeen  feet  high,  at  the  point  in  which  he  saw  it. 

Füll  of  bis  own  idea,  however,  young  M'Donnell  scramUed 
on ;  the  increasing  steepness  and  looseness  of  the  hill  ovt 
which  he  stepped  scarce  baffling  bis  foot,  or  checking  h» 
ardour. 

"  Here  it  is,  indeed  1"  he  again  said,  now  within  a  fewyard« 
of  the  dyke.  "  A  good  step  across,  and  a  catch  at  the  top  rf 
the  wall,  is  all  we  want — over,  then !" 

He  half-bounded,  half-stepped  across,  and,  as  he  had  piff- 
posed,  vainly  strove  to  catch  at  the  top  of  the  natural  bainflr. 
Bis  band,  not  reachiiig\iaü£-\7a7,  ^^^^^«U^lit  projectioii 
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3,  just  as  bis  legs,  overstrained,  and  in  an  untenable 
1,  rested,  one  on  the  far  and  slippery  edge  of  the  dyke, 
er  on  the  more  solid,  though  still  dangerous  ground  he 
t  abandoned.  Thus  situated,  Evelyn  found  him,  as, 
1  alarm,  he  gained  bis  side.  He  was  more  alarmed 
5ven  in  the  imperfect  light,  he  saw  M*Donnell*s  jaw 
nd  bis  face  grow  a&by  pala  Nor  did  the  words  he 
,  when  Evelyn  oflFered  bis  band,  serve  to  alleviate 
msion. 

ich  me  not !"  he  cried,  or  ratber  screamed — "  toucb 
,  if  you  would  not  share  my  fate  !  I  am  lost  for  ever ! 
th  crumbles  from  under  my  feet — ^the  stone  sHps  £rom 
id — and  beneath  me  is  an  uninteirupted  yawn  of 
is  of  feet,  to  the  beach  !  Stand  back,  Eveljm — ^look 
a  down — ^it  will  overpower  you.  But»  farewell  1 — ^and 
y  sister !" 

IT  band !  your  band  l"  interrupted  livelyn  !  "  tbis  ob- 
is  madness — come,  I  have  it  now.  Keep  yourself  col- 
Do  not  pull  me,  nor  spring  round.  Tbis  near  foot  is 
3ugh — ^rest  on  it,  and  plant  the  other  bere,  too,  while 
igainst  your  weight.  I  am  pretty  safe ;  a  fiirze-root 
e  a  grasp  on  the  hill.  Now — slowly  !" 
lall  but  drag  you  with  me!"  cried  Edmund,  as  he 

0  foUow  these  Orders,  given  by  a  man  wbo  rose  in 
cy  of  spirit  with  real  occasion.  "  We  sball  but  perish 
rf 

r  not ;  or  if  so,  let  it  be  so  !"  cried  Evelyn.  "  Tum — 
low — ^your  foot  on  yonder  little  rise.  Bravo,  M*Don- 
a  are  safe  !" 

embraced  each  other,  both  sinking  od.  the  most  secure 
j  hillside  afforded. 

1  now,  Evelyn,"  said  M^Donnell,  after  he  bad  some- 
gained  bis  breath  and  self-possession,  "  you,  I  fear, 
ke  the  lead  in  tbis  adventure." 

ou  allow  me  to  prescribe  our  movements,"  answered 
ipanion,  "  I  woiüd  advise,  then,  after  retracing  our 
ong  tbis  last  wild  track,  to  gain  some  secure,  level 
wbere  we  may  rest  for  the  night,  and  await  the  cheer- 
)f  day  in  freeing  ourselves  from  tbis  fastness  of  bill 

d  on,  at  all  events,  to  such  a  resting-place ;  bere  is  no 
timg.    We  sball  then  talk  more  on  tbe  mb^^c^^K    %vi\, 
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first  Evelyn — dear  Evelyn !"  he  added,  with  all  the  old  üw 
ality  of  manner,  "  accept  my  thanks  for  the  part  yoa  h 
just  acted.  I  know  your  nature  now  for  the  firsfe  tim» 
thanks !  thanks  !" 

"  I  will  not  have  thanks  from  you,  dear  M*Dottmell,"  « 
Evelyn. 

"  A  renewal  of  friendship,  then,  soldier-foes,  as  we  are.  IS 
that  serve  V — taking  his  hand. 

"  That  will  serve,'  answered  his  reinstated  friend,  hisTO 
broken,  as  they  exchanged  a  warm  pressure. 

Downward  they  immediately  moved,  Evelyn  leading  1 
way,  along  the  sheeptrack  they  had  last  foUowed,  and  vh 
had  so  nearly  led  them  to  their  min.  Arrived  at  the  po 
where  they  first  Struck  into  it,  Evelyn  looking  attentiv' 
around  him ;  and  pointing  to  a  wide  gully,  or  "wal 
course,  between  two  hüls,  very  precipitous,  and  nmni 
up  so  high  as  to  be  almost  lost  in  the  darkness,  challenj 
M*Donnell  to  scale  it. 

"  Wherever  may  be  its  origin  above,"  he  said,  "  there,8fc 
events,  must  we  find  the  level  ground  which  concentratest 
waters  that,  during  heavy  rain,  have  formed  it.  The  strng 
upward  will  prove  less  toilsome,  and,  though  the  gully 
abrupt,  less  dangerous  than  any  we  have  yet  made,  on  accot 
of  the  sharp  projecting  rocks  and  stones  that  line  its  sid 
Shall  we  venture  T 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  But,  as  I  know  more  of  these  places  than  J 
do,  with  this  precaution.  Let  neither  of  us  look  downwa 
during  our  progress,  nor,  If  possible,  speak  a  word  to  « 
other.  There  will  be  little  breath  to  spare ;  neither  let 
pause  a  moment.  Lead  on ;  attend  to  yourself,  and  M 
mind  me.     To  prepare,  I  doflF  my  military  coat." 

Evelyn  began  to  ascend.  As  he  anticipated,  the  jutt 
rocks  and  stones  at  first  greatly  assisted  his  efforts.  1 
when  much  time  had  elapsed,  and  much  way  been  ma 
and  that  still,  as  he  looked  up,  no  termination  appeared 
the  gully,  this  momentary  sense  of  relief  was  lost  in  a  reti 
of  misgiving,  impatience,and  the  greatest  weaknesshe  had 
feit.  Upward  he  pulled,  however — ^up  !  up  ! — ^per^inrt 
teeming  from  every  pore ;  and  his  head  getting  mzxy,  M 
every  step,  the  broken  lines  of  the  savage  hüls,  around  and  ab 
hrm,  blurred  and  ran  into  each  other.  The  bed  of  the  mA 
course  SOOR  proved  leaa  fixm,  \ao,  \^\LiaxL  ^^  tk^  outsei  Im  1 
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Mmd  it :  lazge  stones  slipped  from  under  his  feet,  and  rattled 
üd  thundered  downward.  This  necessarily  increased  his 
gitation,  both  on  his  own  account  and  that  of  M^Donnell. 
Lt  every  fragment  which  leaped  away,  his  own  or  his 
riend's  death  seemed  an  inevitable  result.  Ofben  he  wished 
o  stop,  tam,  and  look  behind,  to  assure  himself  of  that 
xiend's  Situation.  But  he  dared  not.  Towards  the  edgß 
ii  the  heights  over  him,  his  strained  eye  alone  tumed,  but 
bßte  found  no  reUef.  The  ever-varying  forms  of  the 
lark  hüls,  backed  by  the  sky,  perplexed  and  abnost  con- 
banded  him. 

More  than  once  he  thought  some  living  shapes  started  to 
bhe  outline  of  a  height  to  his  left,  and  then  seemed  to  mingle 
with  the  darkness :  at  last  he  feit  really  assured  that  a  human 
being  stood  against  the  dim  blue  sky,  in  the  same  direction. 
He  looked  again,  scarce  pausing  in  his  ascent.  Instead  of 
wich  a  figure,  there  appeared  a  four-footed  form,  as  if  engaged 
in  watchmg  his  motions.  It  stirred,  here  and  there,  still  in- 
cUmng  its  head ;  and  Evelyn,  taken  by  surprise,  aUowed  him- 
Älf  to  yield  to  horrid  associations,  which  froze  his  blood,  and 
Baade  los  hair  to  bristle,  while  the  thing  seemed  to  sweU  to  a 
hüge  size,  and  assume  monstrous  particularities  of  appearance. 
At  this  instant,  another  piece  of  rock  plunged  downward ; 
and  presently  he  heard  a  scream ;  while,  at  the  same  instant, 
the  wild  sheep,  that  had  so  much  worried  his  spirits,  ran  oflf — 
was  succeeded  by  a  flock  of  others,  who  all  peeped  down  to 
leconnoitre  the  stränge  visitant  of  their  solitude,  and  then 
«campered  afber  their  leader,  their  identity  at  last  evident  to 
the  clamberer,  whose  presence  of  mind  somewhat  rallied,  in 
oonsequence,  although  the  cry  he  had  heard  curdled  the  blood 
at  his  heart.  It  was,  he  concluded,  the  last  breath  of 
Edmund  M*Donnell. 

But  self-preservation  did  not  allow  him  to  dwell  on  the 
dckening  thought.  The  termination  of  the  gully  at  last  ap- 
)earing,  the  same  powerful  Stimulus  lent  him  a  final  effort, 
nd  he  soon  stood,  quite  free  of  it,  on  a  little  space  of  level 
md.  Hopelessly  did  his  eye  then  dart  down  the  abyss  he 
ad  cleared — no  living  thing  appeared  in  motion  afber  him. 
[e  cast  himself  on  the  damp  soil  in  agony  and  despair.  He 
Ofihed  a^ain  to  the  edge  of  the  watercourse,  and  now,  some- 
iing  white  stirred,  a  good  distance  beneath.  He  riveted  his 
lance,  aad  became  assured  he  saw  a  moving  ob^ect^  coimn^ 
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towards  him.  It  grew  larger  and  more  distinct ;  and,  prese 
M*Donneirs  voice  was  heard,  shouting,  "  Evelyn  !  Evely 

"Here!  here  !  safe,  and  awaitingyou  !"  ho  shouted^ini 

"  Thank  God  !"  retumed  M'Donnell. 

In  about  five  minutes,  Edmund  gained  the  edge  of  the 
Space,  in  his  white  undress,  and  dreadfully  exhausted.  E^ 
grasped  his  arm,  and  puUed  him  to  his  side. 

"  Why  did  you  cry  out  f  gasped  Edmund. 

^*It  was  not  I,"  replied  his  friend ;  "  but,  Edmund,  I  fi 
it  was  you." 

"  I  did  not  utter  a  sound  tili  I  approached  you.    What 
could  it  be  f 

"  I  know  not ;  its  tone  was  very  horrible." 

"  It  was  temfic.      From  all  evil  things  of  this  wild, 
Heaven  deliver  us  !"  said  Edmund,  piously  crossing  hims< 

"  Amen,"  answered  his  companion ;  his  heart  not 
from  superstitious  weakness. 

There  was  a  mocking  laugh  at  some  distance. 

"  Amen,"  echoed  a  voice. 

The  yotmg  men  stared  at  each  other,  in  dismay  and  sil< 
which  was  at  length  broken  by  Evelyn. 

"  Come,"  he  whispered,  "  let  us  lie  down  on  this  platf 
and  trusting  ourselves  to  God,  attend  the  rising  of  a  ] 
friendly  morrow." 

"It  is  impossible,  Evelyn,"  answered  M^Donnell,  in  the 
tone ;  "  we  dare  spend  no  more  time  here  than  will  ser 
recruit  our  strength;  and,  though  I  did  not  intend 
must  now  teil  you  why.  Draw  nearer,"  he  continued,  Ic 
ing  his  voice  still  more.  "  You  saw  Black  Coli  hold  i 
secret  communication  with  me,  as  he  retired  with  my  j 
to-day?  It  was  to  warn  me  that  he  had  overheard 
Sergeant  and  his  friends  pledge  each  other  to  obtain  a  suffi 
number  of  men  at  Glenarm,  to  intercept  us  both  on  our 
or  pursue  us,  as  the  case  might  be.  i  make  little  d< 
but  the  moment  he  reached  Antrim  Castle  he  was  freed 
the  custody  of  my  few  faithful  fellows.  Nor — so  deac 
the  present  spirit  of  political  hatred  on  both  sie 
can  I  hesitate  to  believe,  that  he  further  obtained 
help  he  spoke  of,  and  has  since  been  looking  out  fo: 
This  moment,  perhaps,  we  are  watched  by  his  spies. 
least  I  am  inclined,  on  reflection,  to  attribute  to  one  of  1 
tbe  cry  and  sounds  we  l[ia\e  yi«,\.  V^^a^d,    Now,  the 
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k  tbia.  Should  we  wait  until  moming  to  pass  by  Glenarm, 
there  is  no  chance  for  us ;  in  the  darkness  of  this  night 
oar  letreat  to  GlenarrifT  is  possible,  and  barely  possible. 
Tot)  perhaps,  our  wandering  adventure  here  has  been  all 
for  the  better ;  perhaps,  our  non-appearance,  farther  on  our 
»rate,  at  the  time  we  might  naturally  have  been  expected, 
has,  until  moming,  thrown  them  off  their  guard.  At  all 
e?ents,  should  we,  before  daybreak,  succeed  in  getting 
tmoi^  my  own  immediate  people,  I  shaU  not  then  value  even 
thehostifity  of  my  titled  cousin  himself.  And  there  is  more 
to  urge  you.  Black  CoU  will  not  fail  to  report,  at  the  Strip 
of  Bume,  our  Situation  and  peril,  when  he  parted  from  us ; 
help  and  friends  will  be  on  the  road  between  Glenann  and 
the  caves  of  CushindoU ;  farther,  towards  proud  Antrim's 
Castle  they  cannot  advance.  Perhaps,  indeed,  one  or  two 
äiends  have  aheady  been  despatched  in  search  of  us,  and 
How  wander,  like  ourselves,  among  these  very  mountains; 
fiiends  that  might  advise  us  of  the  best  course  to  be  taken, 

bat  friends  that  we  cannot  see.*' 
"  Eriends  that    you    cannot  see !"    echoed  the  invisible 

Iiste^er. 
"  I  think  I  know  the  voice,"  said  M^DonneU,   starting. 

"  Come  forward,  Onagh." 
"  Onagh  it  is,"   the  poor  girl  answered,  appearing  from 

a  high  embankment ;  "  and  reason  you  have  to  know  her 

voice." 

"  Was  it  you    that  screamed  out,    just  now,   Onagh  ]" 

Edmund  continued. 

"  And  why  shouldn't  I,"  she  answered,  "  when  I  saw  the 

both  o'  you  so  far  below  in  the  darkness,  creeping  about  like 

the    flhip  at  a  distance,  when  the  evening    is  black  and 

stormy,  and  I  stand  at  my  dour  to  sign  the  cross  on  the 

waves  and  wind  for  it  V 

"  But,  Onagh,  why  are  you  so  far  away  from  your  own 

house,  to-night]" 

"  For   your  sake,   Edmund  M^Donnell,"    she  answered ; 

"  an'  at  the  biddin'  o'  your  own  people.     I  am  sent  to  clear 

your  road  o*  some  that  are  waitin*  to  give  you  no  welcome  on 

it ;  an'  Pm  to  walk  before  you,  as  others  once  walked  before 

me,  to  the  threshold  o'  my  house,  by  the  bay-side." 

"  Who  sent  youl"  asked  M*Donnell,  apprehending  some- 

thing  either  fipom  the  sincerity  or  consistency  of  Onagh. 
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*^  One  that  wore  that  ring  when  slie  spoke  to  me,"  Qm^ 
repliedy  giving  one ;  '*  and  that  wore  another,  too  "  gianciBg 
at  Evelyn,  '^  that  is  newly  come  on  her  finger.  Hare  no  fem 
o'  me,  Edmund  M^Donnell.  The  tum  I  am  here  to  do  y«,  I 
never  would  refuse  to  do.  Though  there  is  a  different  omm» 
that  I  would  cross  you  in,  if  it  were  by  opening  an  early  gnm 
at  your  feet.  But  now,  fear  nothing."  M'Donnell,  inakUnf 
tive  to  the  latter  part  of  her  speech,  only  looked  on  the  ifflft 
which  he  knew  to  be  his  sister's.  As  he  held  silenfiBt 
moment,  Evelyn  asked  in  a  low  tone  of  Onagh  : 

"  She  yet  wears  my  ring  V* 

"  She  does ;  and  will  never  part  it,  Sassenach.*' 

"  And  does  she  yet  love  him  who  put  it  on  her  fingert" 

"  As  well  as  he  loves  her." 

"  Has  she  told  you  as  much  V* 

"  She  told  me  nothing ;  no  one  ever  speaks  th«r  heart  to 
Onagh.     Still,  she  loves  you." 

"  I  am  determined  to  be  guided  by  this  poor  woman,"  hfl» 
interposed  M'Donnell ;  "  she  gives  me  a  true  token,  Evdyn. 
It  must  also  be  evident  to  you  that  we  can  soon  whoÜy  ese»e 
from  this  place,  by  following  her  over  the  path  she  has  bo  nr 
descended." 

Evelyn  agreed  to  give  up  his  project  of  spending  the  re- 
marader  of  the  night  among  the  hüls.  The  young  men  and 
their  guide  moved  onward ;  and  after  half  an  hour's  further 
toiling,  the  friends  were  led  by  Onagh  to  the  superior  heigirt» 
from  which  the  precipice  took  its  ränge,  and,  over  it,  into  an 
open,  level  country,  by  the  very  path  Edmund  had  spoken  di, 
and  which  he  had  so  long  sought  for  in  vain. 

During  a  last  rest,  here,  Onagh  produced  some  refreeh- 
ments,  which,  though  coarse,  were  well  relished  by  the  dar 
venturers,  and  lent  them  a  little  fresh  strength  to  pursue  thär 
still  dangerous  way.  Turning  to  the  right,  every  step  naw 
led  downward,  by  easy  descents,  to  the  village  of  Gl^ianoat) 
and  they  were  on  the  alert  to  see  if  their  path  remained  dear. 
They  gained,  however,  the  brow  of  the  last  descent  to  the 
bay,  without  any  Interruption ;  and  were  about  to  vwitn» 
fgrward,  when  Onagh  interrupted  them. 

"  Let  me  first  go  down,"  she  said,  "  and  make  ye  sure,  vbA 
not  sorry.  I  wül  run  close  by  the  bay,  not  passing  near  the 
houses,  the  same  road  you  must  foUow  me.  If  I  come  b^ 
a  Step,  aU  is  safe;  if  I  stay  away,  Temaiii  ye  where  ye  aia" 
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)  hurried  from  them;  and  they  soon  recognised  her 
,  rapidly  moving  by  the  edge  of  the  sea,  far  below.  She 
3ded  a  good  way  along  the  Strand,  tili  she  met  the  road 
winding  with  the  bay,  tumed  off  towards  Glenarriff; 
they  could  indistinctly  observe  her  pause,  and,  standing 
high  point,  look  around  her.  At  last  she  waved  her 
in  the  direction  they  were,  and  got  into  motion,  retum- 
)wards  them.  The  friends  instantly  ran  to  meet  her ; 
ncountering  Onagh  on  the  wet  Strand,  about  the  middle 
e  Httle  bay,  all  were  soon  sale  on  the  Glenarriff  road. 
t  as  the  friends  began  to  congratulate  each  other,  a 
hank,  armed  with  a  carbine,  started  from  behind  a 
Hg  rock,  stood  before  them  on  the  road,  and  gave  his 
mge. 

iViends  to  King  James !"  answered  M'Donnell.  "  Good 
,  and  speed  you !" 

>tand!"  continued  the  soldier,  presenting  his  piece. 
mnell  rushed  on  him ;  they  closed ;  the  man's  piece  went 
mnlessly ;  Edmund  wrested  it  from  him,  clubbed  it,  and 
him  a  blow  that  stretched  him  at  his  feet.  Other  shots 
presently  heard  towards  the  village,  and  a  gun  was  fired 
the  Castle. 

fow,"  Said  Onagh,  "nothing  but  the  speed  o*  the  red 
ean  save  ye ;"  and  she  instantly  set  a  good  example  of 

• 

liepoor  woman  speakstrue,"  exclaimed  Edmund;  "man 
lorse  will  be  on  our  track  in  an  instant.  Hark  !  do  you 
Iready  hear  a  rush  by  the  rough  road  near  the  Strand  ? 
am  not  hopeless  yet ;  there  lies  the  last  sentinel  between 
id  home  ;  the  next  man  we  meet  will  be  a  friend — ^at 
[  think  and  pray  so.  Let  us  decide  it." 
h  followed  Onagh,  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  their  limbs 
luscles.  They  were  near  the  summit  of  the  first  ine- 
y  on  their  road ;  they  soon  gained  it ;  and,  with  re- 
sd  velocity,  shot  down  its  opposite  descent. 
think  you  were  mistaken,"  said  Evelyn,  when  they 
another  disheartening  hill ;  "  no  sounds  of  pursuit  come 
'h  the  night." 

.  may  be  so  ;  but  on  !"  answered  Edmund, 
spent  and  staggering,  they  approached  the  second  high 
of  the  way,  the  figure  of  a  man  was  seen  standing 
nlesB  upon  it. 
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"  Look  !"  cried  Evelyn. 

"  Friend  or  foe,  let  us  front  him !"  said  Edmund.  "  Husk  l 
hark  !  I  am  not  mistaken  now :  here  come  the  horsemen !" 

Beyond  what  nature  could  afford  they  had  already  exert&ci 
themselves.  Now,  in  a  final  and  desperate  effort,  the  youa^ 
men  often  feil  on  the  rocky  road,  as  they  approached  tlxe 
stranger.  Onagh  continued  to  lead  the  way,  frightening, 
rather  than  cheering  them,  by  her  wild  cries  of  altemate  en.- 
couragement  and  despair.  At  last,  as  a  party  of  horse 
clattered  down  the  first  hill,  they  had  gained  the  second. 

"  Who  goes  there  1"  cried  the  man  they  had  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

"  Carolan's  voice  !"  answered  M*Donnell.     "  Is  it  you,  dear 
Carolan  T 

"  Speak  no  words,"  he  resumed,  his  ear  tumed  towards  the 
Coming  sounds  of  alarm  ;  "  your  pursuers  are  too  near.  I  am 
lefb  here  to  watch  for  you,  by  one  who,  when  the  shots  were 
fired,  galloped  back  to  bring  on  your  own  men,  in  time,  or 
eise  get  the  cot  ready  in  the  first  tum  of  Red  Bay.  Up  on 
your  horses  !"  he  continued,  pointing  to  a  shadowed  part  of 
the  road,  where,  to  their  great  joy,  three  strong  saddle 
horses  stood — "  up,  and  do  your  best !" 

"  Up,  you,  with  us,  Carolan  !"  cried  Edmund,  as  he  and  his 
companion,  scarce  commanding  strength  enough  for  the  exer- 
tion,  made  many  efibrts  to  gain  their  saddles — "here  is  a 
tliird  horse." 

"  Heed  me  not,"  retumed  the  blind  man ;  "  it  is  better  for 
me  to  stay  here,  and  speak  the  Redshanks  fair.  Soon  may 
we  meet  again — spur,  spur ! — I  hear  the  horses  under  me." 

"  God  bless  you,  then  !"  cried  the  friends,  dashing  oflf. 

"  One  lefb  for  me !"  exclaimed  Onagh,  springing  side- 
ways  on  the  saddle  of  the  third  horse,  and  galloping  after 
them. 

Soon  after  they  had  got  into  a  third  hoUow,  shots  were 
heard  behind. 

"He  is  killed,"  cried  Edmund ;  " let  us  ride  back,  and 
revenge  him." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Evelyn — "  or  share  his  fate." 

"  This  way  ! — this  way  ! — ^are  you  mad  ]" — cried  a  shrill 
voice  before  them.  They  looked  up  the  again  climbing  road, 
and  discerned,  at  a  short  distance,  a  female  figure,  on  horse- 
back,  in  rapid  motion  towards  them. 
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^'Mind  her  voice !"  exclaimed  Onagh ;  "  they  will  not  dare 
to  hnrt  a  kair  of  the  harper's  head." 

"It  must  be  Eva  I"  said  M*DoimeIl ;  "  and  Onagh  is,  per- 
kape,  right.     We  must  at  least  protect  my  sister." 

"My  wife  !"  echoed  Eveljm :  and  they  strained  against  the 
hilL 

"  Spur !  spur !"  continued  Eva,  as  they  approached ;  "  the 
madmen  are  ahnoBt  on  you  !  Hear  that  f'  she  continued,  as 
tom  shots  came  from  the  top  of  the  second  height,  and  the 
boilets  whizzed  past  them,  or  Struck  against  the  rocks  that 
erowded  the  mountain-road. 

"Thank  God  f '  she  went  on,  as  they  joined  her.  "  One  rush 
MW  down  the  point,  and  the  cot  waits  us  at  the  first  level  of 
the  bay ;  and  you  will  see  a  crowd  of  friends  on  the  opposite 
shore— ride  ?' 

All  dashed,  like  its  own  winter-torrent,  down  the  last  fright-j 
fol  descent,  which  has,  twice  before,  been  the  ground  of  our 
Story.  With  iron-clenched  knuckles  and  joints,  the  reins  were 
held  tight,  and  the  brave  horses  scarce  stumbled  tili  they  had 
won  the  side  of  the  water.  Eva  flung  herself  off  her  jennet ; 
the  young  men  and  Onagh  followed  her  example ;  then  all  ran 
to  the  bay's  edge,  and  jumped  into  a  long,  narrow  boat, 
Daanned  with  four  oars,  which  there  awaited  them.  The 
lüoment  they  were  within  it,  the  men  pulled  from  the  shore. 

"  Row  !  row  !"  cried  Eva — "  row  tili  your  veins  burst,  rather 
than  that  the  blood  of  the  M^Donnells  shall  be  shed  by  a 
foother  clan !" 

The  Httle  boat  shot  like  a  seabird  across  Eed  Bay,  scaring 
the  feint  starlight  that  slept  upon  its  bosom.  Scarce  had  it 
cleared  the  shore  two  ropes'  length,  when  a  clatter  of  horses 
vas  heard  down  the  Point  of  Garron ;  and,  in  an  instant,  the 
pursuing  party  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  fugitives  had  em- 
"arked.  But  a  short  time  only  they  stood,  to  observe  the 
pi^gress  of  our  friends,  and  to'give  them  another  volley,  when 
J*^6y  again  dashed  spurs  into  their  steeds,  in  an  effort  to  gain, 
"7  a  sweep  round  the  Square  of  Eed  Bay,  the  point  to  which 
the  others  rowed  in  a  straight  line. 

**  They  may  get  round  before  us  yet !"  said  Edmund.    "  I  see 
^^  the  friends  you  promised,  Eva." 

.  **They  cannot — ^must  not !     Look  along  the  coast  to  the 
^ht — see  you  not  a  close  body  of  men  darkening  over  the 
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"  Yes ;  hui  they  are  too  far,  and  move  but  slowly  to  umI 
US.     PuU  men  1  pull  j" 

"  Pull !  pull  r  echoed  Onagh,  "  for  see  how  the  horaem^ 
tum,  like  a  blast,  round  the  bay,  and  hear  bow  they  gall(^ 
gallop !    Pull !  or  may  the  next  wave  swaUow  ye  f 

Pull  they  did,  as  if,  indeed,  to  shun  her  malediction.  Afld 
on  came  the  horsemen,  as  if  they  coursed  on  the  "  sightkflB 
couriers  of  the  air."  Already  had  they  nearly  gained  the 
second  angle  of  Eed  Bay ;  but  the  boat  was  near  to  shore,  asd 
the  men,  to  whom  Edmund  continued  shouting,  near  thepoint 
of  safety.  Another  minute,  and  the  pursuers  tumed  the  ade 
on  which  the  boat  was  to  land,  but  which,  at  the  same  instant^ 
shot  into  a  little  placid  creek,  fuUy  covered  by  the  timely  m- 
cour  of  a  host  of  friends.  The  pursuers,  becoming  aware  of 
this,  reined  up  their  horses  at  but  a  short  distance,  and  theo, 
baffled  and  enraged,  rode  back  slowly  by  the  bay. 


CHAPTER     XX. 

"  No  pause,  still !"  cried  Eva,  soon  afber  they  had  gamed  the 
land;  **you  are  too  important  a  prey  to  escape  soeasilyj 
your  route  will  be  at  once  ascertained.  I  reckon  that  you, 
Evelyn,  are  bound  to  protect  your  sister,  in  the  besieged 
northem  city.  A  stronger  party  will  be  sent  to  intercept  you 
on  some  point  of  the  coast-road,  more  northward." 

**  This  I  believe,"  said  Edmund.  "  And  we  cannot  evöi 
take  from  your  side,  sister,  in  these  convulsed  times,  any  po^ 
tion  of  these  faithful  friends — some,"  he  continued,  addresäag 
Evelyn,  "  who,  after  the  repulse  at  Derry,  left  Lord  Antriins 
regiment,  and,  joined  to  others  who  had  never  quitted  Glen- 
amflf,  formed  a  body  for  the  immediate  protection  of  <wff 
house." 

"  You  cannot,  you  mean,  take  them  from  our  father's  sMe, 
Edmund,"  she  resumed ;  "  for,  think  you,  I  shall  see  you  ridfi 
on,  in  danger,  and  remain  inactive,  and  oh,  how  miserable  «t 
home !  No  ;  your  companion  I  will  be  tili  you  are  out  of 
immediate  perü.  Heaven  knows  how  you  can  yet  be  safely  di»- 
posed  of,  tül  the  savage  angei  oi  tb.^  old  Earl  and  bis  peopk 
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is  appeaaed  and  reasoned  down.  But  I  think  that  you  should 
pai^  on  snfficiently  near  to  the  English  lines  to  remain  out 
of  reach  of  your  own  firiends — ^your  foes,  alas !  for  the  time." 

"  What  a  wretcli  I  am,"  said  Evelyn,  "  to  have  caused  this 
trouble  and  danger  to  you,  Edmund  !" 

"No,"  cried  Eva,  "  you  caused  it  not.  Or — ^be  that  as  it 
may,  my  brother  only  did  what,  if  he  had  lefb  undone,  must 
bave  made  him  for  ever  unworthy  of  the  blood  and  name  he 
bears.    But  let  us  think  solely  of  our  present  Situation." 

"Afew  of  OUT  people,"  said  Edmund,  "  should  be  quickly 
despatched  along  the  road  we  have  to  travel,  and  take  post 
about  the  passes  of  Knocklaide,  outside  Ballycastle,  as  that  is 
<^e  point  where,  in  all  probabiHty,  Lord  Antrim's  soldiers, 
lapidly  approaching  by  another  route,  will  try  to  intercept 

U8." 

This  proceeding  was,  after  some  discussion,  decided  upon. 
Tvro  men  accordingly  moved  in  the  direction  spoken  of. 

"  And  now  to  the  Strip  of  Bume,"  resumed  Eva ;  "  yet 
)nly  for  an  hour's  rest  and  refreshment.  It  is  long  past  mid- 
%ht,  and  the  early  dawn  should  see  us  sweeping  by  the 
•'air  Head,  towards  Knocklaide." 

All  tumed  to  the  right,  to  gain  the  Strip  of  Bume.  As 
hey  proceeded,  Edmund  and  Evelyn  pronounced,  in  a  breath, 
^i  with  great  alarm,  the  name  of  Carolan. 

"  Fear  not  for  him,"  said  Eva ;  "  he  has  since  been  in  the 
lOüth,  and  is  now  entrusted  with  such  credentials  to  Lord 
Vntrim  as  müst  insure  him  not  only  a  safe  guidance,  but  a 
ordial  welcome.  None,  amongst  our  enemies,  suspect  the 
randerings  of  the  poor  harper ;  yet  was  not  his  late  visit  to 
be  black  north  entirely  on  account  of  his  private  griefs,  nor 
as  he  now  retumed  to  it  without  a  purpose.  So  much  I 
ismed  from  him,  this  morning,  when  he  crossed  our  threshold 
)  make  a  passing  visit.  And — ^to  speak  of  other  matters — 
Bver,  Edmund,  shall  I  forget  the  zeal  and  promptness  of  his 
elings  and  exertions  on  your  and  Evelyn's  account,  when, 
\  we  sat  conversing  together,  Black  Coli  came  running  from 
le  little  Deer  Park,  to  teil  us  of  your  danger.  He  com- 
Tted  me,  he  counselled  me,  and  he  acted  for  me.  He  would 
9t  quit  my  side.  And  when,  at  last,  the  shots  sent  me  back 
>  make  one  desperate  contrivance  for  your  safety,  poor 
arolan  assumed  the  post  of  service  and  of  danger,  on  the 
>ad,  where  you  found  him," 
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Accompanied,  or  rather  kept  in  view  by  the  body  of  mon, 
they  soon  gained  the  Strip  of  Bume.  Once  more  Evelyn  m 
kindly  received  by  Eva's  father ;  once  more  he  sat  in  fifkid- 
ship  at  her  father's  hearth ;  once  more  he  sat  in  fiiendshipbj 
her  own  side.  But  he  could  not  avoid  noticing  in  the  manner 
of  all,  a  something  that  had  no  share  in  their  former  intov 
course.  Only  a  few  hours  ago,  Edmund  and  he  had  wannh 
agreed  to  admit  their  old  understanding  ;  yet  Edmun^ 
though  kind  indeed,  was  not  the  Edmund  he  formerly  knev. 
His  permitted  kiss  was  yet  warm  on  the  Ups  of  Eva,  and  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  late  hostility ;  yet  she  was  not 
the  Eva  who  had  once  confessed  that  her  soul,  life,  ud 
happiness  were  in  his  keeping.  He  fancied  that  the  whde 
show  of  warmth  he  met,  and  all  the  zeal  and  devotedness 
evinced  in  his  behalf,  sprang  from  a  spirit  of  pride,  not  rf 
retuming  confidence  and  affection — ^from  a  haughty  sense  of 
honorable  duty,  rather  than  from  a  sincere  wish  to  renew  the 
vows  that  had  so  ofben  been  mutually  interchanged. 

This  view  of  his  Situation  kept  Evelyn  restless  and  dispirited 
during  his  short  halt  in  old  M*Donnell's  house.  And  sud 
feelings  were  increased  in  consequence  of  the  part  acted  by 
the  dumb  man,  Con  M*Donnell,  who,  at  Evelyn's  entrance,  had 
shown  him  but  a  cool  welcome,  and  who  afberwards  refiised 
to  sit  down  to  eat  or  drink  with  the  party  ;  taking  his 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  and  looking  wistfiilly 
abroad ;  or  eise  flinging  himself  on  a  remote  seat,  either 
very  seriously  or  sullenly,  and  again  starting  from  it  to  the 
open  doorway. 

At  last,  the  man*s  proceedings  became  still  more  stränge, 
if  not  still  more  alarming.  Getting  some  sudden  whim  into 
his  head,  he  ran  suddenly  from  the  door  towards  Evelyn,  took 
his  hat  from  the  table,  abruptly  presented  it  to  lum,  and 
motioned  that  he  should  depart.  Old  M'Donnell  checked 
him,  by  signs,  as  Evelyn  calmly  replaced  his  hat  on  the  taMe. 
But  Con  seemed  little  put  out  of  countenance ;  again  he  stood 
at  the  door ;  again  rushed  in,  and  again  urged  Evelyn's  speedy 
departure. 

**  He  fears — I  should  almost  say,  'foretells — some  comiog 
danger,"  said  Edmund.  "  For,  afflicted  as  our  poor  uncleiB— 
cut  off  from  all  ordinary  communication  with  probable  occin^ 
rences,  one  can  scarce  attribute  to  anything  but  a  spirit  d 
prophecy,  the  frequent    consciousness  he    has  evinced  of 
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iqirpToachmg  events.    I  will  give  you  a  remarkable  instance  of 
irhat  I  mean. 

"  One  dark,  stonny  night,  in  November,  when  all  had  re- 
tired  to  rest,  he  was  observed  to  get  hastily  out  of  bed,  run 
to  the  cowshed,  drive  out  the  cattle  into  an  adjacent  field, 
and  then  retum  to  bis  sleeping-chamber.  The  servants,  who 
watched  bis  motions,  not  wishing  to  leave  the  pöor  animals 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  an  inclement  night,  drove  them  back 
again  to  their  shelter,  as  soon  as  they  thought  he  was  asleep. 
But  to  their  increased  surprise,  they  had  scarcely  retired, 
after  doing  so,  when  my  uncle  again  visited  the  place,  again 
compelled  the  cattle  to  leave  it,  and  again  weiit  to  bed.  A 
second  time  the  servants  counteracted  bis  measures  ;  a  third 
time  he  renewed  them.  The  people,  at  last  getting  weary, 
alloTred  bim  to  indulge  bis  humour.  Towards  moming,  all 
were  aroused  by  a  great  noise  ;  and,  on  examinatioh,  it  ap- 
pcared  that  the  cowbouse  had  fallen  in,  oppressed  by  the 
veight  of  a  large  bayrick  that  was  piled  on  its  roof,  and 
vhich,  had  it  fallen  on  the  cattle,  must  certainly  have  crushed 
them  to  death." 

The  anecdote  was  not  well  finished,  when  the  subject  of  it 
repeated  bis  urgency  to  Evelyn. 

"  Whatever  may  be  bis  meaning,"  said  Eva,  "  it  is  time  we 
vere  on  the  road ;"  and  she  rose  to  prepare  for  her  joumey. 
Edmund  and  Evelyn  also  rose.  When  their  uncle  saw  them 
obviously  getting  ready,  the  pleasure  he  had  shown  at  a 
prospect  of  Evelyn's  parting  yielded  to  the  wildest  surprise, 
t^rror,  and,  finally,  Indignation,  as  soon  as  he  understood  who 
^ere  to  be  his  companions.  He  uttered  one  of  bis  unnatural 
^es ;  plucked  out  of  the  hands  of  his  nephew  and  niece  the 
^hips,  hats,  gloves,  and  other  articles  they  had  taken  up  ;  shut 
*he  door,  put  his  back  to  it,  and  with  frantic  signs  commanded 
^em  to  remain  where  they  were.  It  took  some  precious 
^^e,  and  much  eamest  interference,  on  the  part  of  his 
^iX)ther,  to  obHge  the  dumb  prophet  of  evil  to  yield  a  free 
^ay  to  the  young  party.  When  he  was  at  length  compelled 
^  leave  the  doorway,  he  burst  off,  in  a  mighty  passion,  to 
ris  own  apartment,  without  any  leavetaking ;  and  they  could 
iearhim  lock  himself  in,  as  if  implacably  enraged  and  offended. 
'^Ust  before  they  got  on  horseback,  he  as  furiously  rushed 
>ack  again,  renewed  his  admonitions  in  a  more  entreating 
fcjrle  than  before,  and,  when  every  endeavour  failed,  burst 
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into  iears,  uttered  cries  of  the  wildest  paihos,  claspad  Ui 
niece  and  nepliew  to  his  heart,  and  ran,  as  if  despaiiin^  ttm 
them. 

The  young  travellers,  once  more  reunited  in  the  dangen  d 
the  road,  and  attended  but  by  two  men,  who  were  to  leton 
with  Eva,  set  off,  on  fresh  horses,  for  the  village  of  Ballycastk 
The  road  did  not  continue  to  run  so  near  the  coast  aSyle- 
tween  G-lenarm  and  Glenarriff,  it  had  done;  but,  swe^nng 
through  Valley  after  Valley,  and  over  hill  affcer  hill,  shut  (nX, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  all  view  of  the  ocean,  taking 
an  almost  straight  direction  towards  Fair  Head,  and  dmat 
sing  with  the  curvatures  formed,  on  the  way,  by  Tor  Head 
and  other  nearer  headlands. 

Before  leaving  Glenarriff,  Evelyn  had  silently  resolved  to 
lead  Eva,  if  possible,  into  some  acknowledgment  of  her  for- 
giveness  of  the  past ;  or,  at  all  events,  into  some  conversation 
relating  to  it.  For  this  purpose  he  took,  the  moment  they 
Started,  the  most  favourable  place  at  her  side.  Gratified  äuit 
M*Donnell  seemed  intentionally  to  lag  behind,  in  conver 
sation  with  the  men,  he  now  only  waited  to  arrange  hiß 
thoughts  into  the  best  mode  of  expression,  when  Eva  sud- 
denly  tumed  in  her  saddle,  and  called  out  her  brother's 
name,  who,  immediately  attending  her,  remained,  during  the 
whole  night,  at  her  other  side.  The  sister  and  brother  con- 
versed  fluently  together.  Evelyn,  disappointed,  grieved,  and 
somewhat  vexed,  was  silent. 

Often  he  asked  himself  why  he  should  be  so  ;  why  he  should 
consider  M^Donnell's  presence  as  an  obstacle  to  any  conversa- 
tion he  might  wish  to  hold  with  Eva.  Wliy,  in  fact,  he  did  not 
speak  out,  before  him,  as  freely  as  he  wished  to  do  with  his 
sister,  inasmuch  as  the  explanation  he  was  disposed  to  give 
certainly  concemed  the  one  as  much  as  the  other.  Often, 
too,  having  persuaded  himself  of  the  propriety,  indeed  ne- 
cessity,  pf  such  a  course,  he  was  about  to  break  silence,  and 
begin.  But,  as  often,  his  heart,  or  his  temper  failed  him ;  he 
feit  disinclined,  he  knew  not  why,  to  humble  his  spiritto 
young  M^Donnell ;  or,  at  least,  to  address  to  him,  in  common 
with  the  woman  of  his  choice,  any  words  that  would  ao- 
knowledge  the  rash  and  unfeeling  part  he  well  knew  he  had 
acted. 

Wondering,  perhaps,  at  his  tacitumity,  M'Donnell  directed 
to  him,  from  time  to  time,  a  question  or  remark  upon  soins 
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conimoa  subject ;  or  Eva  appealed  to  him  for  an  opinion,  in 
sapport  of  her  own,  and  connected  with  sübjects  discussed 
ly  nerself  and  her  brother.  But  the  brief  or  embarrassed  re- 
jjies  of  Evelyn,  giving,  unknown  to  him,  an  appearance  of 
leaenre  and  coolness — ^they  were,  in  fact,  only  the  natural 
Tesult  of  his  agitated  State  of  feeling — his  friends  soonbecame 
ag  tadtum  as  himself.  Their  joumey  thus  continued  a  very 
cheerless  one ;  the  bad  l'oad,  and  the  monotonous  succession 
of  hill  and  Valley,  Valley  and  hill,  little  cultivated,  scarce  in- 
labited,  and  lying  blai^  and  undefined  in  darkness,  contri- 
bating  not  a  little  to  the  dreariness  of  their  sensations. 

But  when  the  morning  broke,  and  that  the  travellers, 
sweeping  over  a  commanding  eminence,  saw  it  calling  into 
shape  the  distant  ocean  to  their  right  and  straight  before 
t}m ;  the  Islands  that  lay  upon  it,  the  bold  headlands  that 
ran  into  it,  and  the  intervening  hüls,  clad  in  green  or  brown, 
or  crested  with  rocky  pinnacles — the  spirits  of  each  rose  with 
the  rising  day,  and,  all  individual  vexations  for  a  moment 
unthought  of,  they  fßlt  cheered,  if  not  happy. 

"Yon,"  Said  Eva,  pointing  to  the  headland  right  before 
them,  and  which  lay  at  about  three  miles'  distance — "  yon's 
the  Fair-Head." 

"Why  called  fair,  I  know  not,"  said  her  brother,  "for  'tis 
as  foul  a  point  as  ever  was  doubled  in  a  rough  sea." 

"  And  to  the  left,"  she  resumed,  pointing  to  a  very  high 
iöländ  mountain,  with  a  curious  round,  flat  top — "  behold  old 
Knocklaide,  which  has,  on  its  summit  a  caim,  called,  by 
some,  *  The  caim  of  the  Three ' — ^meaning  the  three  sons  of 
Üshna,  whose  chivalrous  adventures  and  tragical  death  form 
fte  subject  of  one  of  our  most  beautiful  Ossianic  poems. 
Ttat,  however,  is  not  our  present  concern  with  it." 

"No,"  said  M*Donnell,  "but  the  rather  to  see  whether 
w  not  there  glimmer  on  its  sides,  or  at  its  base,  some  score 
kand-pikes  or  broad-swords  more  than  at  present  we  have 
need  for." 

The  two  men  who  had  been  despatched  to  reconnoitre  now' 
JUmped  on  the  road. 

"  What  news  T  asked  Edmund. 

"  You  must  not  pass  Knocklaide,  to-day,"  they  answered ; 
**your  enemies  are  there  before  you." 

**Then,  where  shall  we  shelter  usT  he  asked,  tuming 
to  Eva,  "  back  we  cannot  go.     And  there  is  no  house — ^not 
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even  a  safe  cavem — ^in  this  wild  nook,  nearer  than  tihe 
Head." 

<'And  thither  a  MDonnell  should  not  face  for  sa 
added  Eva,  half  smiling. 

"  No,  sister ;  the  place  was  never  friendly  to  our  fai 
her  brother  replied,  more  seriously. 

"  What  do  you  mean  f  asked  Evelyn,  "  is  not  the 
district  uninhabited  V 

"  Yes,"  replied  Edmund,  "  but  not  the  less  objection 

**  It  has  only  one  inhabitant,"  said  the  eider  of  the  coi 
"  an'  thatfs  the  Grey  Man/' 

"  He  was  seen  on  his  path,  last  night,"  subjoined  the 
mysteriously — "  where  he  hasn't  been  since  the  night 
your  honor's  father  lost  his  own." 

Edmund's  countenance  assumed  a  still  graver  expr< 
and  he  appeared  occupied  with  disagreeable  thoughts.  1 
knewnot  what  to  make  of  the  conversation  he  had  heai 
much  wished  to  ask  for  Information ;  but,  in  the  prese 
the  men,  delicacy  checked  him.  One  of  them  contini 
stating  that,  previous  to  the  event  last  mentioned,  th< 
Man  of  Fair-Head  had  not  appeared  on  his  "  path"  i 
celebrated  chieftain  of  the  M^Donnells,  returning  from 
to  Scotland,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast. 

"  Come,  come,  Edmund,"  resumed  Eva,  **  you  know 
always  tried  to  laugh  you  out  of  this  conceit,  and  I  m 
so  now.  First,  let  me  correet  the  bad  and  lame  tradi 
these  men ;  they  are  wrong  in  saying  that  from  the  t 
Cromwell's  confiscation,  this  bug-bear  of  our  family  w 
iintil  last  night,  seen  on  his,  path.  Do  you  not  recoUec 
our  uncle  Ronald  broke  his  neck,  hunting  the  deer  o^ 
flat  land  between  our  present  resting-place  and  the 
Did  not  the  whole  country  aver  that  the  Grey  Man  ap 
the  evening  beforel  Was  not  our  grandfather's  secon( 
also  lost  on  the  coast,  when  only  crossing  home,  afl 
marriage,  from  Rathlin,  to  our  continent  ? — and  all  in 
quence  of  another  appearance.  Nay,  there  was  yet  ai 
for  which  none  of  us  could  account,  except,  indeed,  1 
two  days  afber  it,  my  mother's  black  cat  died.  Yoi 
am  skilled  in  all  this  lore.  Need  I  remind  you  also- 
from  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  thing — that  scarce 
family  in  the  north,  but  appropriates,  in  common  wi 
selveSy  the  Grey  Man,  his  path,  and  his  talent  for  i 
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i  miserable,  allowing  to  no  others  a  claiin  over  their 
ned  and  unenviable  privilege  1  Come,  I  say,  yon  awful 
ad  we  will  tread,  notwithstanding  the  waming  of  agee. 
ßhould  we  be  necessitated  to  wear  out  the  precious  night 
j,  upon  yon  still  more  awfiil  path  shall  we  keep  midnight 
h,  and  dare  this  portentous  man,  black,  brown,  or  grey,- 
)  may  be — ^hobgoblin,  ghost,  or  living  seer — to  a  friendly 
view.  It  is  time  we  were  moving  from  our  present 
sed  stand  ;  the  moming  begins  to  shine  fully  out,  and,  if 
)  be  keen  eyes  on  Knocklaide,  we  must  soon  be — ^if  we  have 
dready  been — observed.  Follow  me,  sirs." 
jviating  from  the  road,  she  put  her  horse  in  motion,  and 
followed  over  trackless  and  uneven  ground,  which,  gra- 
ly  descending,  soon  deprived  them  of  a  continued  view  of 
(ea.  After  some  further  progress,  the  land  became,  for  a 
b  distance,  level,  though  still  very  rough.  Then  it  once 
)  rose,  but  not  precipitously.  Eva  continued  to  lead 
ist  this  ascent,  leaping  across  many  natural  drains,  which, 
rst,  intersected  the  ground,  and  then  through  clumps  of 
j,  and  over  patches  of  bedded  rock.  Until,  finally,  the 
f  gained  a  neärly  flat  Stretch  of  harren  land,  terminating 
ght  before  them,  in  a  horizontal  line,  beyond  which  was 
parallel  line  of  the  ocean.  Here  they  dismounted,  and, 
üg  their  horses  to  the  men,  continued  their  way  forward. 
3  they  approached  the  bounding  line,  all  became  conscious 
they  verged  towards  a  great  precipice.  Indeed,  they  soon 
1  on  a  safe  point,  from  which  they  could  hazard  a  look 
iward. 

3it  down  by  this  broom-tufb,"  said  Eva,  "  and  let  us  look 
Qd.  I  have  sat  here  before,  and  can  act  the  guide. 
ier,"  pointing  a  little  to  the  left,  **  at  only  a  few  miles* 
nee,  is  Rathlin  Island ;  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Eaherry — 
to  Scotchmen  for  having  once  afforded  shelter  to  Robert 
Bruce ;  you  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  Castle.  The  more 
nt  land  over  it,  or  at  either  side  of  it,  are  Isla  and  the 
of  Jura.  Still  to  the  right  you  plainly  see  the  hills  of 
n.  How  beautifully,  as  the  eye  follows  the  horizon  line, 
ars  that  long,  craggy,  isolated  Island,  and  that  oth«r 
d  one,  the  most  remote  of  all,  rising  out  of  the  blue  waves 
the  dorne  of  a  great  building,  the  continuation  of  which 
f  may  suppose  sunk  below  them — ^an  ocean-god's  palace, 
d  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 
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"  But,"  asked  Evelyn,  "  before  we  travel  so  far,  whafc  isduili 
large  sweep  of  land,  nearer  to  us  thau  any  we  can  see,  except- 
ing  the  Bruce*s  Island  ]" 

"The  Mull  of  Cantyre — only  about  twice  the  distanoei 
indeed,  of  Raherry ;  and,  although  an  Island,  too,  yet  cot 
sidered  pari  of  the  Scottish  main-land.   To  your  extreme  ri^ 
and,  at  a  greater  distance,  you  look  on  bonny  Scotland  8t3L 
Over  part  of  the  Water  between  Cantyre  and  that  mon 
remote  land,  your  eye  traverses  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  ol 
Clyde.     Is  it  not  inexpressibly,  indeed  unaccoimtably  ei- 
citing,  to  sit,  thus,  on  the  verge  of  one  country,  and  look ' 
across  the  dividing  waters  into  another  1     I,  at  least,  h»Te 
always  feit  it  so,  though  I  know  not  clearly  why.    But,  u 
one  gazes  on  hills  and  mountains,  trodden  by  a  stränge  peofih^ 
such  common  features  of  nature  assume  an  aspect  as  stiuge 
as  our  thoughts  of  them.     You  imagme  you  have  seen  nono 
like  them,  at  home  ;  and  the  young  heart  beats  with  cuiioBÜT 
to  wander  among  them,  half  with  awe  at  the  venture.    Soi 
have  been,  I  believe,  the  nature  of  my  sensations,  particolu^ 
when  I  first  saw,  Walking  on  a  shore  then  hostile  to  her,  tho 
land  of  beautiful  France ;  and  again  when,  after  a  long  absenoe, 
and  having  before  known  nothing  of  our  sister  country,! 
gazed  across  the  sea,  on  the  white  coast  of  powerful  Eng- 

"  I  have  feit  the  like  emotions,"  said  Evelyn  ;  "  I  have  fdt 
how  Strange  a  thing  it  is  to  see  the  family  of  earth  so  divided. 
How  stränge  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  one  nation,  and  lo(4, 
but  a  few  leagues  into  the  bosom  of  another,  yet  know  that  it 
contains  a  brauch  of  that  common  family,  so  diflferent  in 
language,  dress,  complexion,  manners,  and  policy,  as  mi^t 
serve  for  a  contrast  in  another  world.  But  where  is  your 
Grey  Man's  Path  1  Have  we  already  traversed  it  ?  Does  it 
He  concealed  in  the  wild,  at  our  back  ]  Or,  perhaps,  with 
some  violent  contradiction  of  words,  you  may  point  it  out  in 
the  pathless  ocean  f 

"  Follow  me,"  said  Eva.  The  young  men  rising,  followed 
her  to  the  riglit  some  short  distance  by  the  line  of  the  diff ; 
then,  tuming  a  little  inward,  they  gained  the  opening  of  the 
Grey  Man's  Path. 

If,  to  compare  great  things  with  small — ^the  reader  sop- 1 
poses  himself  looking  down  a  straight,  tremendous  staircue  ' 
(such  as  Piranesi  might  dreaia  for  one  of  his  cloud-pierciiig  ; 
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ipalaces)  confined  between  two  walls  of  rock,  and  of  wliich  { 
tbe  bottom,   on  account  of  the  irregulär  projection  of  its  ^^ 
mggy  Steps,  cannot  be  seen,  he  will  at  once  have  a  general   \ 
idea  of  this  natural  wonder.     At  some  remote  period,  during   i 
an  explosion  of  earthquake,  or  perhaps  of  frost,  the  outside    ! 
predpice  had  been  cleanly  cleft  through  its  face,  some  paces 
Inland,  and  half  the  displaced  fragments  hurled  to  the  beach, 
or  to  the  sea ;  while  the  other  half,  arresting  each  other  in 
their  descent,  formed  an  abrupt  and  rugged  inclined  plane,  of 
nearly  one  thousand  feet  from  the  flat  ground  that   gave 
descent  into  it,  to  the  very  level  of  the  ocean. 

"This,"  resumed  Eva,  "  is  the  Path  of  the  shadowy  being 
whose  imagined  existence  so  much  frightens  us  all.  On  the 
eveof  some  Coming  calamity  he,may  be  seen,  to  appearance 
atall,  gaunt,  aged  man,  clothed  in  some  vaguely-conceived  grey 
dress,  toiling  up  and  down  among  the  rocks  that  give  him  his 
onlyfooting.  Look  at  this  huge  natural  pillar  that  has  fallen 
o?er  the  chasm,  at  top,  from  side  to  side.  Sometimes  he  has 
l)een  discemed,  from  the  sea,  sitting  upon  this  pillar,  no  ways 
fearfiil  of  adding  his  weight  to  its  already  insecure  position — for 
you  may  see  it  has  hardly  any  rest,  at  either  side,  and  looks  as 
if  the  hopping  of  a  bird  upon  it  could  hurl  it  down  the  path. 
But  whether  he  be  seen  sitting  or  moving,  the  fisher  who,  in 
the  twilight,  or  while  the  midnight  moon  shines  clearly, 
discems,  afar  off,  the  Grey  Man's  figure  on  the  Fair-Head, 
^  tack  his  little  vessel,  and,  forthat  night,  tempt  no  ftirther 
the  iron-bound  coast.  While,  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night,  at 
^hich  his  bark  ploughs  by,  he  prays  to  be  delivered  from 
the  bad  omen  of  his  appearance. 

"  But,  come,"  she  continued,  "  as  he  does  not  frequently 
reveal  himself,  and  especially,  as  it  is  now  broad  daylight, 
who  will  descend,  with  me,  this  rüde  staircase,  for  the  matter 
of  fact  purpose  of  trying  to  hail  a  boat  which  may  convey  us 
round  the  coast,  to  our  place  of  destination  V 

"  You  do  not  surely  mean  to  venture  down  that  chasm," 
remonstrated  Evelyn ;  "  it  cannot  be  safe  or  practicable." 

"  I  do,  indeed,  propose  to  go  down,  because  I  know  it  is 
both.     I  have  gone  down,  and  come  up,  often  before." 

"  Then  I  will  accompany  you,"  cried  Evelyn,  eagerly,  his 
me  thought  of  a  private  conversation  with  Eva,  still  upper- 
nosty  wmle  he  sincerely  hoped  Edmund  would  refuse. 
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'*  Do  SO,"  Said  Edmund,  meeting  his  wish ;  "  I  shall  lanim 
here  to  look  out  towards  Knocklaide/' 

Eva  paused  a  moment,  in  quick  thought ;  then,  as  if  i^ 
had  taken  her  resolution,  moved  towards  the  opening  of  tb 
path.  Evelyn  offered  his  hand.  "  No,"  she  said,  ''  no  nuik 
ceremony  here  ;  it  is  useless,  because  unavailable.  I  only  n* 
quire  you  to  follow,  and  give  yourself — your  eyes  especially— 
no  trouble  about  me.'* 

Both  accordingly  begantodescend,  very  slowly,  steppingani 
dillging  from  rock  to  rock,  and  sometimes  inconvenienoed 
with  a  spot  of  abrupt  loose  earth.  In  such  a  progress  it  im 
impossible  for  Evelyn  to  address  Eva,  who,  as  he  moved,  still 
kept  some  distance  below  him.  Or,  if  a  favourable  mmoflst 
for  speaking  did  occur,  she  seemed  designedly  to  antidpato 
him,  by  speaking  herseif,  and  directing  his  notice  to  tb 
features  of  the  scene  around  them. 

The  fissure,  at  top,  was  but  a  few  feet  broad.  As  thef 
descended,  however,  it  gradually  widened ;  showing,  at  etther 
side,  basalt  pillars,  of  a  nearly  perfect  kind,  beautiMly  varied 
in  ränge  and  elevation.  Until,  at  the  bottom,  they  rose  to  a 
height  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet. 

Evelyn  gained  the  base  of  the  precipice,  and  looMng  np 
and  around  him,  his  private  feelings  gave  way,  for  a  moment, 
to  the  tremendous  infiuence  of  the  scene.  Straight  upward 
ran  the  basaltic  pillars  of  the  Fair-Head ;  before  him  was  the 
vast  ocean.  Around  were  the  mighty  fragments  that,  at  its 
making  or  marring,  had  tumbled  from  the  precipice — enou^ 
to  yield  material  for  all  the  cities  that  earth  ever  saw ;  and 
looking,  on  account  of  their  columnar  shape,  like  the  roins 
of  some  eider  city  of  giants,  who,  ere  man's  present  dwarfißh 
race  sprang  from  the  slime  of  the  flood,  miglit  have  possessed 
the  World,  and  built  themselves  fitting  palaces  upon  its  snr&oe. 

"  What  a  sight  and  sound  musthave  been  here,  Evelyn," 
Said  Eva,  "  during  the  creation  or  the  min  that  caused  thw 
scene  !  Was  the  sea  here  before  it  happened  1  Did  the  strong 
hand  of  God  rend  into  pieces  a  previously  solid  globe,  pushing 
one  part  here,  and  another  there,  to  form  so  many  countries. 
And  then  did  the  foamy  waves  come  roaring  and  tumbling  to 
fiU  up  the  abyss  1  Oh  !  mighty  is  the  God  of  nature,  however 
it  has  been — ^mighty,  thrice  mighty,  is  He  in  a  place  Kke 
this — even  though  He  seems  to  have  wrought  here  bot  for 
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destnraction — ^thrice  mighty  !"     Overcome  by  enthusiasm,  sho 

daspedher  hands,  knelt  down,  and  prayed,  fervently,  although 

tfleatly.     This,  Evelyn  feit,  was  no  purposed  direction  of 

discoQise,  to  keep  him  firom  a  dreaded  topic,  whatever  might 

laye  been  the  speaker's  first  object.     He  saw  that  from  Eva's 

MHÜ  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  that  her  spirit  had  for  a 

moment  flown  to  do  homage  to  its  Creator.      His  own  eyes 

filled,  as  he  looked  upon  her  with  admiration,  sympathy, 

and  profoundest  love.     Perhaps  his  tears  were  bitterer  than 

EyaX  at  the  thought  that  a  creature  so  beautiful,  so  gifbed, 

•nd  so  good,  was — even  after  she  had  swom  to  be  his — ^grown 

indifferent  to  him.     He  tumed  away  his  head,  as  she  arose, 

to  hide  the  emotion  that  a  continuance  of  this  misgiving  ren- 

dered  too  evident. 

"  I  offer  no  excuse,"  she  said  softly,  "  for  having  acted  as 
ityou  were  not  present." 

"  How,  Eva ! — am  I  as  a  stranger  to  you,  then  T  he  asked  in 
» 8ad  voice.  Eva,  not  noticing  him,  spoke  wide  of  the  point. 
"  Now,  however,  as  one  acquainted  with  this  scenery,  I 
owe  you  some  information.  Look  up,  and  see,  in  Fair-Head, 
the  ßobogdium  Frorrumtorium  of  Ptolemy.  See,  also — ^we  just 
get  a  ghpse  of  it — ^an  unbroken,  unjointed,  pillar  of  rock,  two 
Sundred  feet  Mgh,  the  largest  in  the  world.  But  what  is  the 
DUtterl — ^you  ai*e  very  ill — or  agitated." 

"  Oh,  Eva,"  he  said,  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  "  forgive 
Die!  I  have  acted,  I  know  not  how — done,  I  know  not 
what — ^but  everything  that  was  at  once  unworthy  of  you,  and 
of  the  love  I  bore  you.  I  was  mad — I  have  suffered !  I  am 
laiserable,  penitent,  and  humbled,  too,  in  my  very  souL  I 
entreat  your  forgiveness — I  kneel  for  it." 

"No,  Evelyn,"  she  said,  arresting  him,  "you  shall  never 
bend  a  knee — ^you  never  ought  to  bend  it— to  the  woman 
who  has  vowed  to  you  the  honour  and  obedience  of  a  wife  to 
a  husband." 
"  Then  say  I  am  forgiven — say — ^" 

"  This  I  say,  Evelyn.  Although  in  the  first  burst  of  that 
most  extraordinary  outrage,  and  while  its  first  effects  con- 
üniied,  my  mind  and  spirit  utterly  cast  you  off;  still  was 
my  heart  reclaimable  to  you.  And  when  I  lately  reflected 
on  the  whole  occurrence — ^the  political  deception  practised 
on  both  sides,  the  bad  advisers  on  both,  the  hastiness  of 
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her  miist  stand  neutral — ^why,  dearest  Eva,  should  not  you 
5  that  one  1  You,  a  woman — my  wife — whom  no  human 
eing  can  expect  to  take  an  active  part  against  me — ^would 
j  not  he  more  natural  than  that  I,  a  man,  and  an  accountahle 
«le,  should  forsake  the  friends  who  have  called  me  to  an 
lonourahie  place  hy  their  side  V^ 

"Ask  me  not  that,"  she  answered,  vehemently ;  "name  it  not, 
Evelyn !  I,  who  in  this  cause,  have  at  stake  the  lives  of  a 
brother  and  a  father,  the  freedom  of  my  country,  and  the 
«rorship  of  my  God ;  who,  from  my  cradle,  have  dreamt  of 
Bach  a  cause,  and  feit  my  whole  soul  expand  to  meet  it — can 
I  be  expected — can  I  be  asked  to  stand  coldly  neutral  while 
it  Äbides  the  trial  1  No ;  though  the  consequences  should  he 
rain  to  my  earthly  peace — destructive  to  my  love  of  you — 
though  I  lose  you  in  the  struggle — ^worse — though  we  should 
daßh  in  it ! — ^Though  what  does  now  seem  so  unlikely,  we 
should  meet  in  the  very  field  of  strife,  armed  and  sworn  foes 
to  each  other,  yet  must  I  not  show  coldness  or  indifference 
in  acting  the  part  I  am  called  on  to  act !  Every  consideration 
fequires  the  contrary  at  my  hands.  The  past — the  present 
T^he  fature— our  former  wrongs— our  present  sufferings, 
joined  to  the  call  of  a  king  betrayed  and  insulted,  an  altar 
)verthrown  and  darkened,  and  a  country  outraged  and 
iefied;  the  hopes  of  honourable  redress,  too,  if  I  may  not 
^d,  honourable  revenge,  judge  for  me  if  here  be  not  sufficient 
Mid  irresistible  obUgations !" 

,  "  But,  beloved  Eva,  nothing  to  show  a  necessity  for  our 
ives  and  fortunes  continuing  separate." 

"What ! — do  you  hope  for  peace  and  warfare  in  the  same 
amily? — confidence  in  divided  interests  ? — union  in  struggle  1 
^ove  in  political  jealousy  1 — No,  Evelyn  ;  if  we  really  love 
^h  other,  let  us  not  tempt  its  blasting  in  the  rüde  storm 
^t  aheady  has  begun  to  howl.  Let  us  shelter  it  from  the 
'^tural  contest  that  must  soon  rage  between  our  parties  ; 
'^ce  foes  we  must  be,  let  us  be  such,  as  far  as  is  unavoidable 
^7'    This  I  must  in  candour  say,"  she  added  sadly,  "  Had 

keen  aware  of  your  intention,  Evelyn,  to  take  up  arms 
pUist  me  and  mine — against  the  religion  that  gives  me  hopes 
^  God,  and  the  king  that  gave  me  hopes  of  Hberty — never 
"^ly  and  dearly  as  I  loved  you — never  should  my  hand 
^^ö  been  yours.     Since,  in  my  ignorance,  I  have  become 
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your  wife,  force  me  not  into  the  wretched,  half-trustai^, 
devoted  intercourse  whicli,  if  we  at  present  meet,  moat 
between  us.  The  battle  sliall  soon  be  fought,  and,  on 
or  other,  decided.  Then,  whatever  is  the  result,  let  m 
to  each  other  for  ever,  and  love  and  serve  each  otiw 
dividedly.  That  is  all  I  want — opportunity  firom  c; 
stances,  and  permission  firom  heaven  and  my  own  he 
love  my  husband  as  a  wife  ought  to  love." 

"  These  reasons,  Eva,"  he  said,  considering  them,  8 
as  the  heated  language  in  which  they  were  expressed,  n 
more  than  the  hasty  feelings,  uttered  upon  impulse,  of 
thusiastic  girl — "these  reasons,  dearest  Eva,  might 
weight,  provided  it  was  to  follow,  as  an  inevitable  re 
OUT  Union,  that  we  were  to  live  unhappily  together. 
because  obliged  to  think  differently  on  general  matt( 
were  also  of  necessity  obliged  to  think  differently  c 
other." 

"  I,  at  least,  Evel3rn,  could  not  sufficiently  draw  tl 
tinction — ^plainly  and  candidly  I  teil  you  I  could  not. 
there  are  other  reasons.     In  such  a  time  of  civil  disco 
jealousy,  each  party  wiU  be  watchM ;  each  will  exact  fi 
friends  a  scrupulous  line   of  conduct,  the  overstepj 
which  must  be  followed  by  dishonour  or  death — ruin. 
events,  in  one  shape  or  other.     Both  of  us  will  necessa 
subjected  to  this  nice  scrutiny.     Supposing  us  socially, 
tically  connected,  how  could  we  hope  to  satisfy  it  1 
not  your  friends  suspect  the  husband  of  a  Papist  1     An 
— my  father's  and  my  brother's  friends — ^suspect  the 
a  Protestant,   and  through  her,  the  dear  relations, 
heart*s-blood  might  be  spilt  in  consequence  ]     Evely 
may — ^for  you  can — command  me.     But  oh  !  in  the  n; 
our  mutual  love — in  the  name  of  honour,  nature,  and  d 
— command  me  not  in  this — where  Submission  woul< 
mockery  and  a  misery.      Where  affection,   first  ou 
might  at  last  be  disgusted — where  man  forbids,  and  Grod 
seem  to  disapprove." 

"Well,  Eva,"  he  answered,  at  last  touched,  if  n( 
vinced  by  her  stränge  earnestness,  "  be  it  so.  I  h; 
wish,  perhaps,  after  all,  no  right,  tö  force  your  free  i 
tions.  For  the  sake  of  my  own  happiness,  dear  one 
not,  at  all  events,  make  the  trial    Let  us  live  as  stran 
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ach  other — except  in  the  heart — ^until,  as  you  say,  we  can 
neet  in  undivided  love.  I  have  no  fears  of  you,  in  one 
tOB^t :  no  doubts  of — ^* 

"  Of  my  tmth  ? — of  my  constancy  T  ehe  interrupted.  "  Do 
yoa  mean  that  f 

**  I  only  meant  to  say  I  did  not  fear  either." 

"  Oh,  Evelyn,  why  glance  at  such  a  mattei*  1  Why  start  it, 
eyea  in  thouglit  1  I  hoped — ^I  believed  I  was  far  elevated 
ibove  sospicion — fa.T  above  even  the  little  doubt  that  would 
prompt  you  to  teil  me  you  did  not  fear  me.  Oh,  you  know 
not  the  heart  of  woman,  such  as  it  beats  in  the  bosom  of  Eva 
M*Donnell! — ^you  know  not  its  deep,  tranquil  faith  and 
loyalty  where  duty  swictifies  love ! — when  the  word  of  God, 
«ndthe  hands  of  God*s  minister,  have  approved  and  blessed 
the  enthusiasm  of  affection  !  Evelyn,  dear  Evelyn,  I  wish 
you  had  never  breathed  that  word." 

"  Then,  dearest  Eva — Eva  Evelyn — ^not  Eva  M*Donnell — I 
wish  it  too ;  and  never  shall  you  hear  it  repeated.  But  there 
tt  still  another  point  on  which  I  would  fain  receive  your  as- 
Borances.  Just  now,  you  made  an  allusion  that  pained  and 
Btartled  me.  You  said  as  much  as  that  it  was  not  improbable 
you  should  take  some  personally-active  part  in  the  civil  com- 
Qiotion  which  surrounds  us.  Gracious  Heaven,  Eva !  do  not 
äiiffer  me  to  entertain  any  such  shocking  apprehensions  as 
l«kat  hasty  expression  must,  if  •  unexplained,  give  rise  to.  Do 
'ot,  dear  one,  permit  me  to  fear,  during  the  sad  period  of  our 
öparation,  that  you  are  disposed  to  place  yourseff  in  personal 
*öger  or  responsibility — ^to  do  aught,  in  fact,  forgetful  of  my 
^ety  for  your  safety  and  honour — hear  me,  Eva — for  your 
^«iiacter  as  a  woman,  a  lady,  and  a  wife." 

**Fear  me  not,"  she  replied;  "  should  we  both  outlive  this 

^ggle— " 

**  Dear  Eva,"  he  interrupted,  in  dismay,  "  again  your  indi- 
ct  meaning  afflicts  and  affrights  me !  What,  supposing  you 
'  bear  yourself  as  a  delicate  though  zealous  woman  ought, 
hat  can  be  the  possible  peril  to  you  1  I,  indeed,  a  man  and 
sddier,  destined  for  the  field — I  may  not  outlive  it — I  may 
11,  Eva — ^but  you  !  what  can  you  purpose  or  think  of  1" 

"  Still,  my  answer  is  the  same  I  was  just  about  to  give,  and 
Ol  be  found  sufficient  for  all  your  fears  and  questions. 
lould  we  both  meet,  I  say,  after  this  Coming  strife — ^meet. 
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never  again  to  sunder — I  will  not  ask  you  to  take  me  to  yoiir 
aide,  if  there  shall  appear,  in  my  conduct,  a  flaw  to  dishonoiir 
or  displease  you.     More,   Evelyn — ^I  will  not  cross  yonr 
threshold,  to  sit  at  your  board  or  hearth,  until  I  have  in- 
vited — demanded  your  scrutiny.     Is  not  this  enough  ?    But, 
Evelyn,  I  repeat,  over  and  over — ^fear  me  not.     Fear  not— 
your  party-prejudices  of  course  forgotten  in  the  investigation — 
fear  not  the  woman  who,  while  she  is  called  on  to  befriend 
her  unfortunate  country,  is  also  called  on  to  support  the 
character  of  your  wife." 

Evelyn,  still  believing  that  Eva,  fired  and  agitated  by  reli- 
gious  and  patriotic  zeal,  either  conjured  up,  as  probable, 
circumstances  that  could  never  occur,  or  eise  imagined  her- 
seif of  more  importance  than,  in  any  circumstances,*  she 
could  ever  be,  professed  himself  contented  with  this  eicplät- 
nation. 

"  And  now,"  she  continued  "  let  us  attend  to  our  business 
here.  We  descended,  I  reckon,  to  look  out  for  a  boat,  by^ 
which  we  might  get  round  the  coast  to  some  landing-place 
beyond  Ballycastle.  But"  looking  over-  the  sea,  "  no  sucli- 
help  appears.  Can  any  boat  have  passed  while  we  discourswi 
together  V 

"  I  cannot  answer  yes  or  no.     In  truth,  my  Eva,  I  did 
not  sufficiently  take  notice." 

"  Nor  I,  indeed,"  she  said,  ilieeting  his  smile  with  one  «'^ 
fond.     "  Well,  then,  since  our  attendance  here  seems  useless-^ 
we   should  return   to   Edmund."    She  moved  towards  tb^ 
chasm  by  which  they  had  descended,  paused,  came  back  to 
him,  and  said  : 

"  Farewell,  dear  Evelyn ;  I  propose  to  make  our  adiei^ 
here,  because,  although  we  do  not  immediately  part;  yet,  W^ 
soon  must ;  and  then,  doubtless,  with  witnesses.     Farewell^ 
my  dear  Evelyn — ^my  husband  !"  the  girl  added,  as  she  yielde^ 
to  his  farewell  embrace.     "  I  ask  you  not  to  wish  me  succe^^ 
tili  our  next  meeting ;  but,  Evelyn,  should  I  retum  to  jo^ 
with   it,   who   then   shall   share  with  Eva  the  honourabl^ 
rewards  of  success?  It  may  be  that  defeat  and  confirme<l 
degradation,  shame,  and  utter  poverty  shall  attend  my  Coming' 
back ;  if  so,  Evelyn — ^"  her  voice  faltered. 

*flf  so,  Eva,"  the  husband  said,  his  voice  sinking  to  ft 
whisper,  as  he  continued  to  hold  her  to  his  breast,  ''theo 
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be  my  time  to  act,  as  it  is  now  my  time  to  speak. 
;  why  need  I  utter  it  1    Farewell,  Eva.    I  am  now 
>  echo  your  farewell.     Grod  bless  you,  my  wife.     Yes, 
iill  trust  in  you  !    Let  us  retum  to  your  brother." 
more  toil,  though  less  difficulty  than  they  had  de- 
,  Eva  and  Evelyn  gained  the  top  of  the  chasm,  upon 
3  of  which  Edmund  was  stül  seated. 
boat  T  he  asked,  as  they  approached. 
"  replied  Eva ;  "  and  no  Grey  Man,  either." 
md  fixed  his  eyes,  inquiringly,  on  the  conscious  fea- 
F  his  sister  and  his  friend.     When  they  had  quite 
ais  side,  Eva  saved  him  further  questioning. 
nund,"  she  said,  her  hand  slipping  into  that  of  Evelyn, 
ist  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  forgotten." 
rose,  with  a  smile,  took  their  disengaged  hands,  and 
i— 
it  ought  to  be,  indeed.    But  for  the  immediate  fiiture, 

tect  Eva,  Edmund,  tili  we  meet  again :  for  she  will 
so,"  said  Evelyn.  "When  we  do  meet  another  will 
our  circle." 

nen  who  had  met  theüi  on  the  road  produced  some 
but  very  welcome  refreshments,  and  nature  thus 
d,  they  awaited,  with  what  patience  they  might, 
ning  of  night.     The«day  wore  away,   and,  at  last, 

feil,  somewhat  before  its  time,  on  account  of  the 
ratery  clouds  that  blinded  the  setting  sun.  In  the 
ilight  the  men  were  despatched  to  reconnoitre,  once 
be  road  to  Ballycastle.  In  their  absence,  Eva,  M*Don- 
id  Evelyn,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  Grey  Man's  Path 
best  place  to  afford  them,  through  its  downward 
a  sight  of  the  ocean,  and,  with  it,  a  view  of  any  boat 
ght  be  passing. 

the  mists  that  gradually  swathed  the  waters,  soon 
d  unnecessary  their  continued  watchfulness.  Their 
n  only  served  to  afford  them  a  view  of  that  most  com- 

and  desolate  of  all  the  appearances  of  nature — ^the 
Lg  of  the  vapours  with  those  of  the  heavens,  until  the 
)rizon-line  is  lost,   and  all  becomes   "  one  face"  of 
SS  and  tintless  monotony. 
10  would  think,"  asked  Edmund,  "  but  for  his  etemal 
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Yoice,  grown  hoarse  in  calling  out,  that  the  farrowed  ind    \^ 
angry  ocean  tossed  beneath  that  shroud  of  mist,  and  thab  aU 
the  fair  Islands  and  land  we  this  moming  gazed  upon,  deep 
linder  its  shadow  r 

"  And  who,"  demanded  Eva,  "  as  the  white  vapour  comes, 
Curling  up  this  chasm,  would  suppose  that  the  Grey  Man  hÄ 
so  steep  a  path  for  his  walk,  as  we  know  it  to  be  ?    Look, 
the  view  down  is  already  more  than  half  interrupted :  ani 
up,  up,  still  rolls  the  mist." 

"  A  proper  evening  for  his  appearance,"  observed  Evelp. 

**  Most  proper.  How  fitly  would  he  appear,  emerging" 
from  that  abyss  of  vapour,  and  toiling  among  the  rocky^ 
fragments,  towards  us.  But  see!  has  not  yon  grey  ston^ 
moved  T 

"  No,"  Said  Edmund ;  "  yet  look  closer." 

All  did,  indeed,  glance  more  attentively  down  the  chasm^ 
and  beheld  the  head  and  Shoulders  of  a  man  protmdeA. 
through  the  body  of  mist.     It  was,  however,  only  vagadj 
recognisable,  on  account  of  the  evening  shadows,  and  of  th( 
thinner  portions  of  exhalation  that  skirted  the  prindpaH^ 
mass,  and  which,  floating  between  them  and  him,  gave  bat  a^ 
dreamy  indication  of  form  and  feature.     So  far  as  the  spectai — 
tors  could  discem,   however,   the  face  was  aged  and  th^^ 
hair  grey.      The  apparition  stood  still  but  for  an  instante  ^ 
as  if  regarding  them,  and  th«n  sank  back  into  obscuritjp^— 
Edmund  started  to  his    feet,  and  began  to  descend  th-^ 
chasm. 

"Do  not  throw  away  your  life,"  cried  Eva,  detaining  hiiXÄ, 
**  you  shäU  not  venture  down." 

"  I  will,   sister,   and  instantly.     Who  now  allows  supe«^" 
natural  fears  to  terrify  them  T 

"  Not  I,  Edmund — I  fear  no  spectre  here  so  much  as  liviP^ 
men  disposed  to  do  you  härm." 

"  Tush,  Eva,  am  I  a  child,  to  be  swallowed  in  a  mouthfiil  * 
Pray  release  me." 

"  Then  you  go  not  alone,"  said  Evelyn. 

"  No,"  cried  Eva,  "  we  shall  both  accompany  him." 

"  Sister — Evelyn — stay  where  you  are — ^this  is  my  a^" 
venture,  and  mine  only.      Be  seated,  I  entreat.     K I  requir^ 
help,  I  shall  give  you  notice  by  firing  one  of  these  pistols--' 
farewell." 
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He  rapidly  clambered  down  the  path,  soon  entered  the 
nist,  and  was  lost  in  it. 

**  Thongh,  as  I  haye  said,  I  feared  no  ghost  or  demon,  on 
kis  acconnt,"  continued  Eva,  "  yet  do  I  now  feel  a  snpersti- 
\mB  horror  at  seeing  him  swallowed  up  from  oiu*  sight  in  the 
dence  and  mystery  of  that  cloud  of  vapour,  to  confront, 
SDgly,  whatever  peril  may  await  him  within  its  void." 

"  We— I  have  done  wrong  in  remaining  inactive,  notwith- 
standing  his  entreaties,"  said  Evelyn.  "  Do  you  fear  to  rest 
hffl«  wmle  I  follow  him  V 

"I  should  not  fear;  but  'tis  better  not  to  follow  him.  I 
muBt,  for  the  first  time,  acquaint  you,  dear  Evelyn,  that  the 
sprit  of  Edmund  has,  of  late  years,  changed  fiom  that  of  a 
youth  of,  mayhap,  too  great  gentleness  and  bashfiilness,  into 
a  Sharp  and  wayward  manhood.  From  me,  who,  when  we 
were  boy  and  girl  together,  could  call  him  to  me  like  my  pet 
doe,  he  will  now  scarce  brook  even  slight  contradiction. 
Although,  indeed,  his  manner  is  not  directly  hurtfal  or  un- 
lund,  and,  though  I  know  he  still  loves  me  well.  Therefore  I 
join  my  entreaties  to  his,  that  you  stay  where  you  are,  and  not 
give  cause  for  any  unseemly  contest  between  us,  by  thwarting 
what  appears  to  be  his  fixed  purpose.  Let  us  sit  here,. 
patiently  if  we  can,  and  pray  for  his  speedy  and  safe  return." 

"  As  you  please,  then.  But,  Eva,  I  have,  myself  observed 
the  change  of  character  you  speak  of,  and  wondered  whether  it 
■'^  amature  shew  of  nature,or  caused  bythe  sudden  and  stem 
change  of  the  times.  I  have  heard  you  speak  of  two  other  bro- 
thers;  one,  who  died  in  youth,  much  your  eider;  another,  who 
wentforhiseducation  toSpain,almostyourown  age,and,withal, 
^©rylike  you.  Does  Edmund  resemble  in  spirit  either  of  thesef ' 

**The  first,  not  at  all,  "  she  replied,  "my  eider  brother, 
*^onald,  was,  as  I  recoUect,  only  remarkable  for  good  nature, 
S^od  humonr,  and  love  of  ladies.  My  younger,  James," — 
^arg  filled  her  eyes — "  had  much,  I  believe,  even  since  his 
^Wldhood,  of  the  fiery  temper  only  lately  shewn  by  Edmund. 
■J^^yhap,  as  Edmund  has  changed  from  gentle  to  bold,  James, 
*^iiiig  the  long  period  he  had  been  absent,  might  have 
'^hanged  from  bold  to  gentle.     But  *tis  no  matter  now." 

**  What  do  you  mean*? — Does  that  younger  brother  soon 
«^t  Ireland  V 

^  Alas,  alas — spoke  I  not  of  him  as  of  a  brother  that  has 
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been  1 — Our  last  accounts  of  him  told  U8  he  had  died  c^  a 
malignant  fever/' 

Evelyn,  who  had  proposed  his  questions  chiefly  for  the  jwr- 
pose  of  diverting  Eva's  attention  from  Edmund's  abaetoce, 
now  found  it  impossible  to  continue  the  discoorse.  Both 
became  silent,  gazing  down  the  rocky  chasm  upon  the  wieaths 
of  mist  which  choked  it,  and  conjuring,  out  of  every  motion 
of  the  vapour,  the  figure  of  Edmund,  or  of  some  more  mi- 
welcome  visitant. 

A  considerable  time  thus  elapsed.    The  shades  of  night  feil 
thicker ;  the  throat  of  the  chasm  filled,  more  and  more,  with 
vapour  and  darkness.     And  still  he  came  not.     Eva's  fears 
grew  ungovemable.      She  and  Evelyn  prepared  to  plunge 
down  the  path,  when,  at  last,  a  human  form  appeared  strug- 
gling  through  the  dense  medium,  in  motion  towards  them- 
The  first  glance  determined  no  shape,  and  Eva's  worst  terrors 
nearly  overpowered  her — she  thought  they  were  approached 
by  her  brother's  murderer.     But  a  little  pause  reassured  her  ^ 
— it  was  her  brother's  seif. 

Slowly  and  silently,  and  with  a  manner  very  different  froDO- 
that  he  had  worn  at  his  departure,  did  Edmund  now  gain  tkö 
verge  of  the  chasm,  and  sit  down  by  their  side.  He  was  paL^ 
and  agitated,  but  that  might  have  been  from  toil ;  his  hair  aiwi 
clothes  were  damp,  too,  with  the  mist.  They  paused  tili  ho 
should  speak ;  but  he  continued  silent  and  thoughtfuL 

**What  is  this,  Edmund f  at  last  asked  Eva;  "hasaay 
real  injury  happened  to  you  ]  Was  that  person  an  enemy  1 — ■ 
a  spy,  perhaps  T 

**  Dear  Eva,"  he  answered, "  ask  me  no  questions  about  this 
matter.     I  have  met  neither  foe  nor  spy ;  let  so  much  content 
you,  for  the  present  at  least.     But  I  have  other  intelligenc©- 
A  small  galiot  has  just  moored  below ;  I  have  spoken  to  b®^ 
people,  and  they  consent,  thank  God  !  to  take  us,  on  the  tu^^ 
of  the  tide,  which  is  near  at  band,  round  the  coast,  as  far  ^ 
Ballintoy.     We  shall  thus,  in  all  likelihood,  escape  our  preseJ*^ 
foes  ;   and  Evelyn  will  be  free  to  continue  his  north-wa^ 
journey.     Let  us  descend  at  once  ;  the  gahot  expects  us. 

At  the  same  moment  the  two  scouts  re-appeared,  wi^** 
assurances  that  all  the  passes  at  their  present  side  of  Knoo^" 
laide  were  still  beset.  No  delay  was  then  made  in  once  mot^ 
bravrng,  even  amid  the  extreme  perils  that  the  night  ßxiX^S 
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)V6r  it^  the  doBcent  of  the  Grrey  Man's  Path.  The  men 
ittended  them ;  abandoning,  in  their  urgency,  the  horses  that 
had  oonveyed  them  to  Fair-Head.  After  many  pauses,  and 
muiy  dai^rs  and  escapes,  about  half  an  hour  brought  the 
irkole  party  to  the  base  of  the  precipice. 

Here  Edmund  gave  a  hau,  and  was  answered  by  near  röices 
bom  a  little  sandy  cove — the  only  safe  one  on  that  point  of 
di6  coast.  As  all  advanced,  four  men  were  dimly  seen  throngh 
the  mist,  standing  up  in  a  boat.  Our  friends  and  their  attend- 
ants  got  in,  and  were  instantly  rowed,  they  knew  not  where, 
oatirard  through  the  vapour  of  the  ocean.  A  hazy  light  at 
last  shone  a-head,  and  they  gained  and  were  hoisted  into  a 
Bmall,  dingy  vessel,  whose  sole  recommendation,  to  the  expe- 
rienced  eye,  was  that  she  seemed  built  and  rigged  for  quick 
sailing. 

The  crew  were  a  set  of  rüde,  boisterous  fellows,  having  for 
captain,  or  Commander,  a  man  scarce  more  respectable,  in  ap- 
pearance  or  demeanour,  than  themselves.  On  the  fore  part  of 
the  deck  other  men,  rolled  up  in  cloaks,  coverUds,  and  sacks, 
»lept,  or  appeared  to  sleep,  evidently  no  part  of  the  crew. 
Evelyn,  seeing  one  of  their  faces  by  the  gleam  of  ä  lantem, 
thoaght  he  should  know  it,  but  wisely  said  nothing.  From 
the  cabin,  which  was  interdicted  to  the  chance  passengers,  he 
heard  a  voice,  which  was  also  familiär  to  him  :  stül,  he  said 
noüiing.  Glancing  into  the  hold,  and  along  a  goodly  ränge 
<rf  casks  which  were  lashed  on  deck,  he  finally  thought  he 
cottld  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  cargo  on  board ;  but,  still,  he 
^as  prudently  silent. 

The  tide  turned.  The  breeze  was  fair ;  the  anchor  was 
heaved ;  and  the  galiot,  standing  out  to  sea,  soon  doubled  the 
Fair-Head.  Passing  close  by  the  island  of  Eathlin,  where  she 
^  to  contend  with  a  heavy  surf,  she  emerged  into  what  may 
^  regarded  as  the  confluence  of  the  great  western  and  north- 
öm  oceans ; — no  broad  land,  after  an  hour's  tacking  between 
"W'.Änd  the  unknown  pole. 

Ere  break  of  day  she  stood  off  the  little  seashore  hamlet 
^  Ballintoy,  and,  anchoring  in  its  safe  and  good  bay, 
Wered  a  boat  for  our  friends  to  gain  the  shore.  As  Evelyn 
P'öpared  to  get  into  the  boat,  he  oflfered  the  captain  money, 
•^hich,  to  his  surprise,  was  refused.  The  boat  put  off ;  and, 
^ftöT  half  axL  hour*s  rowing,  the  fugitives  landed  in  the  dark- 
■^^  of  the  night,  on  the  edge  of  a  vUlage,  where  thete  diii 
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not  seem  to  be  a  single  sonl  awake  to  reoeive  or  direcfc  tb 
But,  tempted  by  a  fee,  the  men  who  had  rowed  them  fi 
the  vessel,  engaged  to  knock  up  the  inmates  of  a  house  1 
well  knew,  and  &om  whom  refreshments,  horses,  and 
dance,  might  be  obtained.  Accordingly,  our  party  aa 
panied  them  up  the  straggling  street  of  the  village.  Aft 
noise,  sufficient  to  awake  the  dead,  the  doors  of  a  nrnd-c 
were  thrown  open,  and  men,  women,  and  children  app€ 
half-dressed  within,  readj  to  afford  any  accommodatio 
their  power. 

This,  indeed,  was  not  much,  nor  of  a  snperior  kind. 
as  three  horses  and  a  guide  could  be  obtained,  the  tray< 
were  satisfied.     In  less  than  an  hour,  Eva,   Evelyn, 
Edmund,  followed  on  foot  by  the  men,  rode,  at  an  easy 
towards  Coleraine. 


CHAPTEE     XXI. 

WiTHiN  a  few  miles  of  Coleraine,  the  friends  were  abo 
part ;  M'Donnell  to  proceed  towards  the  house  of  a  Prote 
relative,  where  he  purposed  to  remain  tili  his  late  see 
errors  might  be  explained  to  Lord  Antrim ;  Eva,  with 
in  Order  to  obtain  some  rest  previous  to  her  retum  t< 
father ;  and  Eveljm,  through  Coleraine,  to  Derry.  Bul 
a  new  Interruption  changed,  in  some  degree,  their  plaa 
destinations. 

A  party  of  horse,  headed  by  Lord  Mount  Alexander, 
up  with  them  from  Coleraine.     The  nobleman  and  E 
recognised  each  other,  and  exchanged  greetings.     Ed 
was  then  noticed,  and  desired  to  account  for  himself. 
rupting  his  friend,  he  told,  bluntly,  his  name,  and  his  pc 
and  military  Situation  ;  he  was  instantly  placed  under  \ 
Evelyn  warmly  pleaded  for  him ;  but  Lord  Alexander 
not  hear  of  his  being  set  at  large ;  conceding,  how'ever, 
entreaties  of  Eveljni,  that  M*Donnell  might  remain 
prisoner,  only  giving  his  parole  not  to  att^mpt  an  c 
Eva,  who,  boiling  with  Indignation,  had  silently  wit 
these  arrangements,  was   permitted  to   dispose  of  ] 
38  fibe  pleased.    The  gaUant  Commander  even  off6re( 
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of  bis  men  to  protect  her.  But  the  attendance  of  the  scouts, 
DOW  mounted  on  the  horses  Edmund  and  Eveljm  had 
adden  from  Ballintoj,  enabled  her  safely  to  decline  the 
livour. 

"My  own  people  will  prove  sufficient,  my  lord,''  she  said. 
**  Edmund  £Eirewell.  I  rest  a  few  hours  at  our  friend's  house ; 
thfin  home  to  comfort  our  father,  and  to  use  my  influence 
with  our  angry  cousin.  Farewell,  Evelyn.  This,"  she  whis- 
pwed,  "  this,  in  any  case,  shall  be  our  last  parting." 

She  tumed  off  with  the  two  men ;  and  her  brother  and 
Inuband  £Etced  towards  Coleraine,  along  with  Lord  Mount 
Alexander  and  his  troop. 

"As  yet,"  said  this  nobleman  to  Evelyn,  as  they  rode 
ade  by  side,  "  we  have  fared  badly.  Those  two  affairs  at 
Dromoreand  Hillsborough  were  veryunfortunate;  Sir  Arthur 
Bawdon  and  I  have  saved  or  kept  together  but  four  thousand 
ofour  whole  army.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  nine  counties  of 
Ulster,  and  one  in  Connaught,  were  held  for  William  and 
Mary.  Since  then,  we  have  been  beaten  out  of  Down, 
Antrim,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Donegal,  Cavan,  and  nearly 
T^ne ;  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and  Fermanagh,  and 
»  few  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Finn,  in  Tyrone,  being 
our  whole  present  possessions  in  Ulster.  And  these,  too, 
I  ÜBar,  we  shall  soon  lose — the  counties  at  least.  Derry 
county  must  quickly  be  oveirun,  from  Donegal  at  the  one 
«ide,  Antrim  at  the  other,  and  Tyrone  at  the  south.  The 
undisciplined  Irish  have  done  more  than  we  expected :  it  is 
quick  work  during  one  month." 

Alarmed,  by  these  accounts,  for  Esther's  safety  in  Derry, 
Evelyn  expressed  his  wislies  to  be  allowed  immediately  to 
repair  thither.  But  his  Commander  over-ruled  him ;  stating, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Derry  could  experience  no  distress 
tili  they  had  reached  it ;  in  the  second,  that  Evelyn's  Services 
would  be  necessary  in  Coleraine.  Coleraine  gained,  Lord 
Mount  Alexander  at  once  engaged  him  in  business  of  a  nature 
80  urgent,  that  it  scarce  allowed  him  any  conversation  with 
his  nominal  prisoner,  Edmimd,  although  the  young  men 
shared  the  same  quarters  and  the  same  board. 

Some  time  thus  elapsed.  At  a  late  hour,  on  a  particular 
nighty  as  Evelyn  and  other  officers  sat  in  Conference  with 
Lord  Mount  Alexander,  an  uproar  was  heard  in  the  town. 
Soon   after^  three  or   four  military  gentlemen,    pale  with 
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fatigue  and  emotion^  brake  into  the  room.  *'  Sir  ArÜiiir 
Rawdon  I"  cried  bis  lordship,  starting  up,  ''  CoL  £dinon8ton 
— Major  Michelbume — ^Tbe  Bann  is  forced  1" 

Tbey  answered  tbat  ifc  was ;  tbat  they  bad  been  attacked 
in  their  entrencbments  by  Oordon  O'Neile,  and  routed  at 
every  point ;  tbat  the  pass  of  Portglenore  bad  proved  particu- 
larly  fatal ;  and  tbat  tbe  enen^y  was  in  rapid  adyance. 

"  Ulster,  tben,  bas  but  one  strong-bold  left — ^Derry  1  We 
luuat  quickly  tbrow  ourselves  into  it. ' 

**  Tbat,  indeed,  is  our  only  course,"  said  Sir  Arthur 
Kawdon.  "  Yet,  do  not  call  Derry  our  last  dependence. 
The  Finn  and  Foyle  are  still  guarded  by  Walker,  Colond 
Mervin,  and  otbers,  and  a  good  stand  tbere  may  yet  serve  us. 
1  bave  already  ordered  my  dragoons,  by  tbe  most  direct  road, 
to  Derry;  Skivington  and  Caning,  their  foot.  Wbitney's  and 
Edmonston's  men  are  in  Ooleraine,  to  assist  yourself  in  a 
defence,  but  this  is  not  now  possible." 

By  the  9th  of  April,  all  the  retreating  forces  bad  appeared 
before  Derry,  and  bad  been  severally  ordered  to  repair  to 
the  passes  on  the  Finn  and  the  Foyle,  by  Lundy,  tbe  gover- 
nor  of  the  city,  now  confirmed  in  bis  appointment,  in  con- 
sequence  of  advices  received  from  King  Wüliam.  At  the 
instance  of  bis  considerate  colonel,  Evelyn  was  permitted  to 
join  bis  sister  within  the  walls,  bis  prisoner,  Edmund,  still 
nttending  bim. 

After  providing  quarters  for  M*Donnell,  and  paying  » 
visit  to  bis  sister,  Evelyn  could  not  remain  i^attentive  to 
the  uproar  around  bim.  Numbers  of  people  of  every  rank 
were  hastening  to  quit  the  beleaguered  city,  and  seek  refiige  in 
Scotland  or  England.  Those  who  remained  bad  no  trust  in 
their  governor,  no  hopes  of  opposing  a  hitberto  triumphant 
eneniy.  Tlie  suburbs  were  fired,  however,  the  neigbbour- 
hood  swe])t  clear  of  provisions,  and  every  step  taken  that 
haste  could  take,  to  provide  for  a  siege. 

In  the  midst  of  the  panic,  tbe  enemy  appeared  at  the 
watei>side  ;  but,  afber  making  a  show  of  crossing,  marched 
oif  along  tlie  opposite  banks  of  tbe  Foyle,  towards  tbe  passes 
of  LitVord  and  Clady  Ford,  wbere  tbe  Finn  and  the  Foyle 
wei'e  fordable,  and  wbere  they  bad  been  expected.  Increased 
cousternation  attended  this  movement,  whicb  was  plainly 
observuble  from  the  walls  of  the  city;  but  some  DeiTy 
energy  was  also  sbown.      At  a  basty  and  scant  Council  it 
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ms  resolved,  that,  by  the  day  the  enemy  were  expeoted 
20  attempt  these  passes,  '^  all  officers  and  soldiers,  horse  and 
DDot,  aad  all  other  anned  men  whatsoeyer,  that  could  or 
tould  fight  for  their  country  against  popery,"  should,  in 
iddition  to  the  considerable  force  already  on  the  ground, 
"  appear  near  Clady  Ford,  lifford,  and  Long  Causeway,"  the 
lattor  place  within  a  short  distance  of  Derry,  "  and  then  and 
there  be  ready  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  preserve  life,  and 
all  that  is  dear,  from  them ."  At  this  Council,  Lundy, 
though  so  much  suspected,  was  chosen  commander-in-chief, 
the  doubts  of  him  originating  in  bis  refusal  to  send  assist- 
aoce  to  Coleraine,  but  mainly  caused  by  the  bittemess  of 
feilure  on  every  side,  not  weighing,  after  all,  against  the 
W^  opinion  of  bis  military  zeal  and  talents,  which  were 
sapposed  to  render  him  a  match  for  Hamilton  himself. 

A  little  confidence  now  seemed  to  spring  up.  It  was 
knowQ  that  the  advancing  foe  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand 
men,  while  the  Ulster  Protestants  could  stiU  oppose  them, 
one  way  or  another,  with  double  that  number.  And  when, 
at  the  head  of  a  reinforcement  of  ten  thousand,  Lundy 
laarched  to  join  the  forces  already  on  the  appointed  ground, 
good  results  were  fuUy  anticipated  by  the  remaining  popular 
tion  of  Derry. 

Soon  after  bis  departure,  another  circumstance  increased 
their  hopes.  Two  well-disciplined  English  regiments  arrived 
ia  Lough  Foyle,  together  with  some  arms  and  provisions 
for  the  relief  of  Derry ;  and  one  of  the  commanding  officers 
addressed  a  letter  to  Lundy  requesting  his  advice,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  oflTering  some  of  his  own,  which,  from  the  posture 
o^aflfairs,  it  was  impossible  could,  at  so  late  a  period,  be 
adopted.  At  all  events,  as  the  govemor  was  not  at  band, 
the  letter  remained  unanswered  tili  bis  return. 

And  for  that  retum,all  who  remained  behind  him  in  the  city, 
^aited,  in  the  greatest  anxiety  and  trepidation.  Upon  the 
tidings  he  should  bring  home,  seemed  to  depend  their  proper- 
ties,  Uberties,  and  lives.  The  day  passed  in  painful  and  al- 
ßi08t  wordless  suspense.  Evening  came,  and  still  no  Courier 
«pm  the  field  of  battle  ;  still  no  triumphant  governor  to  an- 
^wmnce  success  and  safety.  At  last,  late  in  the  night,  Lundy, 
^^^companied  by  his  scarce  diminished  force,  hastily  re-en- 
tered  the  gates.  Every  post,  every  pass  had  been  losü,  and  all 
^ho  defended  them  bad  äed  from  the  face  o£  a  atü3i\.\rc^^\&\j^fe 
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though  very  inferior  enemy.  In  fact,  it  appeared  tbittiM 
govemor's  reinforcement  did  not  sinke  a  blow;  bat,afta 
Hamilton's  men  had  carried  the  most  impoitant  point,n* 
treated  at  once  before  them.  Louder  than  ever  was  he  nwr 
eharged  with  determined  treacheiy,  and  by  the  very  men  lAo 
suspected  him  before  they  marched  to  the  field  nnder  Mb 
command,  and  who,  at  his  first  word,  had  readily  fled  home 
with  him.  However  that  question  may  be  decided,  the  dy 
was  lost,  and  Derry  left  without  a  protection,  save  her  walb 
and  her  garrison. 

The  first  order  issued  by  the  govemor  on  his  arrival  was  to 
shut  the  gates,  and,  on  no  account,  and  to  no  person,  to  opea 
them.  This  was  obeyed,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  mdi 
portions  of  the  force  stationed  on  the  Finn  and  Foyle,  as  had 
not  entered  along  with  Lundy,  and  who,  from  time  to  tim&» 
during  the  night,  arrived  in  confusion  under  the  walls,  vamly 
craving  admission.  With  them  came  crowds  of  the  country 
people,  of  both  sexes,  screaming  for  shelter  and  protection. 
They  were  answered  by  the  cries  of  the  fear-stricken  cituens 
within,  and  the  scene  became  so  terribly  exciting,  that  Evelyn 
could  not  remain  a  moment  off  the  walls,  which  gave  an  nn- 
intemipted  view  of  it. 

At  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  a  new  body  of  fugitivee, 
horse-soldiers,  galloped  furiously  up,  headed  by  a  man  whose 
person  and  bearing  Evelyn  thought  he  recognised.  Airived 
at  the  nearest  gate,  their  leader  dismounted,  and,  in  a  com- 
manding  voice,  asked  for  admission.  In  obedience  to  the 
general  order,  a  sentinel,  inside,  refused  his  demand,  and  the 
challenger  exclaimed  : 

"  Wliat !  abandoned  in  the  field,  and  now  shut  out  of  tbe 
city  1  Is  it  thus  your  govemor  orders  it  1  Hear  this,  brave 
and  unhappy  men — gallant  and  betrayed  friends !  Vainly 
have  we  sought  safety  even  in  the  confusion  of  ftight— ior 
here  are  we  still  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  merciless." 

"  Mr.  Walker* s  voice  1"  inquired  Evelyn,  stooping  acroa 
the  low  ränge  of  outside  wall,  over  the  terra-plane. 

"  I  am  George  Walker — ^who  asks  T*  at  once  replied  and 
queried  the  reverend  captain,  tuming  up  his  face,  which  the 
hght  of  some  torches  used  in  preparing  the  cannon  on  the 
walls,  showed  to  be  unusually  haggard  and  agitated. 

"A  fiiend — Robert  Evelyn,"  he  was  answered.    "Hävb 
jrou  been  engaged  in  thia  aflLaai,MT,'^BÄiKt*^ 
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**In  bittomess  do  I  say,  yes,  Master  Evelyn.  Having 
rainly  uiged  your  govemor  to  reinforce  us  yesterday,  I  re- 
tamed  to  Lifford,  and  joined  Colonel  Crofbon ;  the  enemy 
came  to  Clady  Ford ;  all  night  long  the  enemy  and  we  fired 
ai  one  another ;  and  this  moming  I  took  my  post  at  the  Long 
Causeway,  from  whence  my  men  and  I  were  the  last  to  re- 
tnai  Sow,  after  having  often  been  sorely  beset  on  the  way, 
we  erave  a  night's  shelter  in  the  city,  on  whose  account  we 
hm  fonght  and  bled,  and  it  refuses  us  a  roof,  a  crust,  or  a 
cap  of  water.*' 

^  I  will  repair  to  the  govemor,  and  demand  adndttance  for 
yoa,fiir,''  said  Evelyn. 

"  Do  so — and,  to  urge  his  compliance,  teil  him  I  have  news 
for  the  city — ^terrible  news,"  cried  Walker. 

Evelyn  accordingly  repaired  to  Lundy's  house ;  was  per- 
mitted  to  see  the  govemor ;  but  retumed  to  the  walls  with 
this  ßole  answer — ^That,  as  there  was  not  provision  enough 
in  the  town  for  those  who  already  occupied  it,  he  could 
not,  consistently  with  his  duty,  admit  any  more  useless 
moüths. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Walker,  "patience.  Let  the  govemor 
play  out  his  own  part.     We  may  do  better  by  lookiiig  on." 

The  night  lapsed  while  the  fugitives  still  remained  outside 
the  walls.  At  early  day-break,  the  two  English  officers  who 
hi  arrived  with  their  regiments  the  day  before,  approached 
Ae  city,  by  orders  of  the  govemor,  to  attend  a  counciL  As 
the  drawbridge,  outside  the  gate,  and  lastly  the  gate  itself, 
Were  lowered  and  opened  for  their  admission,  Walker  hastily 
whispered  his  men ;  and  when  the  officers  were  proceeding 
in— 

"  Charge,  soldiers  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  and^  followed  by  horse 
and  foot,  gained  the  gate.  The  sentinel  on  duty  presented 
bis  piece,  but  Walker  Struck  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  he  and 
Ul  his  ftiends  entered  Derry. 

"  Citizens  !"  he  then  cried,  in  a  solemn  voice,  as,  at  the  head 
tf  his  defeated  regiment  he  rode  slowly  up  the  street — "  Pro- 
estant  Citizens  of  Derry  ! — To-morrow  moming  the  tyrant 
vill  be  at  Johnstown,  only  five  miles  from  your  walls.  His 
?apiBt  rabble  there  await  him.  Proclaim  this  news.  Run 
rom  street  to  street,  from  house  to  house,  and  teil  it.  Pre- 
Mtre  each  other  for  the  fate  that  must  follow  Submission  to 
meaneBy  who,  after  what  you  have  already  done^,  cätl  tän^^ 
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forgive  yon.  Prepare  your  wives  and  danghten  fop  ihe 
shame  and  misery  to  which  the  deaths  of  their  natoral  pro- 
tectors  must  expose  them.  The  destroyers  are  at  luuid— 
even  the  ruthless  and  perfidious  Gahnoy  is  with  them.  ÜMf 
come,  they  come  T  he  continued,  in  accents  of  alann  m 
lamentation,  waving  his  sword  round  his  head. 

The  groans  of  men,  the  screams  of  women  and  diüdm 
arose  as  he  passcd  along,  from  the  street,  the  doors,  and  the 
Windows,  to  which  his  address  had  attracted  thenL    Many 
voices,  inspired  by  the  courage  that  desperation  gives,  were 
uplifted  in  exclamations  of  resistance. 

"  This  is  good/'  resumed  Walker,  to  Evelyn,  who  had 
joined  him ;  "  thß  thought  of  having  no  alternative  but 
resistance,  may  supply  the  want  of  cool  determination. 
Death  on  their  walls  must  appear  preferable  to  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  tyrant.  Could  we  but  support  such  a  feeiin^, 
we,  the  heads  and  movers  of  this  stmggle  may  yet  be  savedL 
from  the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  bigot  James  and  hi» 
blood-thiraty  advisers.  The  Councils  of  our  govemor,  too,  vaxy 
be  counteracted.     Let  us  watch  their  present  result." 

"But  is  King  James  indeed  so  implacable  and  craeir* 
asked  Evelyn.  "Is  it  indeed  so  sure  that  we  must  expeet 
no  safe  and  honourable  capitulation  ]  Why  not  await,  at  all 
events,  his — ^" 

"  Hush  !"  interrupted  Walker,  stemly ;  "  name  not  that — 
whisper  it  not — or  eise  stand  accountable  to  Grod  for  ihe 
compounding  of  his  cause,  and  for  the  blood  of  his  zealous 
soldiers.     Silence,  young  man,  and  let  us  watch  the  councü, 
I  say." 

The  two  English  officers  here  passed  down  the  street 
towards  the  gates. , 

"  I  read  it  on  their  foreheads,"  continued  Mr.  Walker ; 
"  they  have  withdrawn  from  us  in  our  sore  need." 

The  town  clerk,  who  was  known  to  him,  approached  from 
the  governor's  house. 

"  The  Council  have  broken  up  1"  asked  the  clergyman  of  th» 
person. 

"  They  have,  sir,"  answered  the  town-clerk ;  "  and  I  was 
the  only  member  of  it  who  opposed  that  resolution,"  hancÜBg 
a  paper. 

Walker  snatched  the  document,  and,  as  his  eye  glaneed 
over  it,  anger  and  impatience  ^oWA>Vf  ^td.tA>d  hu  fiiataieB. 
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Li  length,  however,  Evelyn  could  observe  a  change.  He 
fanaed ;  tumed  his  eyes  sideways  to  the  ground :  in  the 
endual  compression  of  his  Kps,  and  the  slight  elevation  of 
Biß  eye-browß,  the  hope  of  an  ultimate  triumph  was  indicated. 
"  Be  prudent,  sir,  on  my  account,"  continued  the  town  clerk. 
"  The  Council  holds  its  vote  secret  for  the  present ;  and  I 
ahoold  not  be  safe,  were  it  known  I  disregarded  its  order." 

"Fear  not,"  answered  Mr.  Walker;  "I  shall  keep  your 
confidence.  Rejoiced  I  am,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Evelyn, 
as  the  discreet  town  officer  retired,  "  that  there  is  a  necessity 
flo  to  do.  The  govemor  has  served  us  by  this  vote ;  but 
tenfold  is  the  service  to  be  drawn  from  his  *close  Councils. 
Bead  the  paper." 
Evelyn  read  aloud,  as  follows  : 

"  Upon  inquiry  it  appears  that  there  is  not  provision  in  the 
ganison  of  Londonderry  for  the  present  garrison  and  the  two 
wgimenta  on  board,  for  above  a  week  or  ten  days,  at  most. 
And  it  appearing  that  the  place  is  not  tenable  against  a  well- 
appointed  army — " 

"  Well-appointed !"  interrupted  Walker,  "  except  the  hand- 
fcl  of  French,  they  are  more  than  half  rabble,  with  pikes, 
scythes,  and  bludgeons.  James,  himself,  was  sickened  at  the 
first  sight  of  them." 

"  Therefore,  it  is  concluded  upon  and  resolved,"  continued 
Evelyn,  reading,  "  that  it  is  not  convenient  for  his  Majesty's 
fißrvice,  but  the  contrary,  to  land  the  two  regiments,  under 
Colonel  Cunningham  and  Colonel  Richards,  their  Commanders, 
flow  on  board,  in  the  river  of  Lough  Foyle.  That,  consider- 
^  the  present  circumstances  of  affairs,  and  the  likelihood 
4e  enemy  will  soon  possess  themselves  of  this  place,  it  is 
iought  most  convenient  that  the  principal  officers  shall  pri- 
ately  withdraw  themselves,  as  well  for  their  own  preserva- 
ion,  as  in  hopes  that  the  inhabitants,  by  a  timely  capitula- 
ion,  may  make  terms  the  better  with  the  enemy." 
"  Read  you  not  treason  and  treachery  there  T  asked 
Walker. 

**  Whatever  may  be  Lundy's  secret  sentiments,"  answered 
velyn,  "  I  cannot  suppose  that  my  Lord  Blaney,  and  the 
ro  English  colonels,  who,  along  with  him,  and  a  dozen  other 
»ntlemen,  have  signed  this  resolution,  are  traitors." 
"  But  must  it  not  appear  so,  to-morrow,  or  after,  when, 
ith  proper  address,  their  vote  shall  become  kno^rn  to  thj& 
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people  1  Or  may  not  the  govemor  haye  imposed,  by  &ta 
accounts,  on  them  all?  Let  us  watcK  him,  I  say.  GmiM 
the  paper — haste,  haste !" — as  many  of  those  who  had  sgpei 
the  Order  of  Council,  together  with  Sir  Arthur  Rawdon,  nd 
other  officers  of  importance,  approached,  on  their  way  to  tb 
gates. 

"Let  them  go,"  resumed  Mr.  Walker,  when  they  hd 
passed,  "  mayhap  all  this  is  better  still.  Hold,  here  com» 
another  crowd — shall  we  avoid  them  V  He  tumed  towaidi 
the  walls,  and  was  accompanied  by  Evelyn,  as,  in  addition  to 
those  who  had,  some  days  before,  abandoned  the  city,  a  nimi- 
her  of  inhabitants,  with  some  clergymen,  passed  to  the  watflP- 
side. 

"  Aye,  let  them  go,"  continued  Mr.  Walker,  "  let  nonesUy 
here  who  do  not  resolve  to  die  amid  the  ruins  and  rubbiBh  w 
this  last  Protestant  fortress,  rather  than  yield  to  the  tu» 
promise  of  a  Popish  tyrant.  And  let  our  govemor  contiinio 
his  policy,  too  :  let  him  step,  deeper  and  deeper,  into  th 
quagmire  that,  at  last,  and  soon,  shall  swallow  hun.  I  tflB 
you,  Robert  Evelyn,  we  have  no  hope  of  life  itself,  but  in  tke 
holding  out  of  this  place.  If  it  can  be  held  untü  proper  sne- 
cours  come  from  England,  William  may  still  wear  his  tripl« 
crown." 

"  But  pardon  me,  Mr.  Walker,  if,  even  for  William*s  sake, 
I  see  no  reason  at  your  side,  in  this  desperate  and  hopeless 
resistance.  Shall  we  madly  sacrifice  our  lives  to  his  intereste 
who  will  not  protect  ours  ]  You  talk  of  English  succour,  at 
his  hapds  :  why  has  it  not  already  come?  Why  not  long  ago. 
So  early  as  December  and  January  he  had  advice  of  tne 
voluntary  peril  incurred  here  by  taking  up  arms  against  hw 
father-in-law,  with  urgent  requests  for  assistance.  It  is  now 
the  middle  of  April ;  yet  to  this  hour  have  we  been  left  to 
struggle  alone  and  unnoticed ;  until  at  last  we  are  de- 
feated  and  shattered  on  every  side,  and  reduced  to  utter 
extremity." 

"  ße  not  rash  in  condemning,"  said  Mr.  Walker ;  **  had  you 
closely  watched  events,  you  would  have  found  that  WiDiani 
was  so  employed  with  more  important  business,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  assist  us.  About  the  time  we  applied,  Louis,  by  the 
perfidious  invasion  of  Austria,  had  broken  the  peace  of  Nun«- 
guen  :  in  March,  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  declared  war  j^unst 
Mm,  as  the  common  distwrbei  of  Ghmtendom :  the  J/utdi 
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•oon  followed  them :  but  a  few  days  since,  the  Elector  of 
Biandenburgh  has  echoed  both.  And  to  all  who  know  that 
it  has  been  the  constant  policy  of  William  to  accomplish  a 
gmenl  league  against  bis  insolent  rival,  it  muRt  not  seem 
Strange  that,  in  awaiting  the  proper  time  to  issue  an  English 
dedaration,  also,  as  well  as  in  watching  the  manifestations 
of  Spain,  he  has  scarce  found  opportunity  to  attend  to  Ire- 
land." 

**  These  reasons,  sir,  could  not  have  infliienced  bis  conduct 
with  respect  to  us,  from  December  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
month,  inasmuch  as  the  causes  for  them  did  not,  until  that 
time,  exist." 

"  You  criticise  closely ;  and  I  will  not  refuse  you  a  sequel 
of  the  confidence  I  have,  ere  now,  imparted.     EecoUect,  first, 
that  William  was  by  no  means  sure  of  bis  English  crown, 
when  our  addresses  reached  him.     That  he  was  then  await- 
ing the  decisions  of  the  English  Convention,  which,  at  times, 
seemed  to  bode  him  little  comfort  or  honour.     That,  in  fact, 
he  was  not  acknowledged  king  until  late  in  February.    Recol- 
lecting  this,  we  must  next  note  the  Opposition  he  experienced 
from  the  blinded  Prelates,  and  others  who  style  themselves 
Non-jurors ;  the  vexation  caused  to  him  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  disappointed  Tones,  and  even  by  the  restrictions,  in  the 
matter  of  supplies,  laid  on  him  by  bis  own  Whig  Parliament. 
All  of  which  so  inflamed  bis  difficult  temper,  as  to  induce  him, 
in  disgust,  to  make  a  motion  for  returning  to  Holland,  and 
wholly  abandoning  bis  English  crown — ^" 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Walker  !"  interrupted  Evelyn ;  **  I  thought 
the  new  monarch  and  bis  people  agreed  well  together." 

"  I  am  scandalized  to  admit  the  contrary.  Either  too 
much  of  the  loose  whims  and  manners  of  the  court  of  the 
last  Charles  continues  among  the  nobles  and  counciUors  who 
encircle  Dutch  William,  and  offend  bis  notions  of  propriety ; 
or  eise  he  is,  himself,  framed  by  nature  or  habit,  so  opposite 
to  the  English  taste  and  character,  that  he  and  bis  subjects 
do  not  seem  likely  ever  to  love  one  another.  Since,  in 
80  important  a  question  as  the  justly  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  man  caUed  to  rule  over  us  all,  truth  is,  even  for 
policy-sake,  to  be  prized,  I  must  confidentially  advise  you  that 
I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion  ;  particularly  on  account  of 
a  passage  in  the  letter  of  a  great  man,  who  has  had  good 
opportunity  to  observe  the  King,  and  of  whom  I  have  before 
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spoken  to  you.    For  the  purpose  of  enlightening  yonr  msA 
on  this  point,  attend  while  I  read  the  following." 

Mr.  Walker  produced  a  letter,  from  which  he  read,  akmd, 
a  oharacter  of  William,  penned  by  bis  best  euloeist,  BaneL 
and  which  appears  retai^ed,  word  for  word,  in  ält  »itWi 
history  of  bis  own  times.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  ITie  Prince  bas  been  mucb  neglected  in  bis  edncatioo, 
for  all  bis  life-long  be  bated  constraint.  He  speaks  litth^ 
be  puts  on  some  appearance  of  application,  but  be  hat« 
business  of  all  sorts ;  yet  be  bates  talking,  and  all  hooBö- 
games,  more.  Tbis  puts  bim  on  a  perpetual  course  of  hnnt- 
ing,  to  wbicb  be  seems  to  give  bimself  up  beyond  any  mtt 
I  ever  knew ;  but  I  look  on  tbat  always  as  a  flying  firom 
Company  and  business.  He  bas  no  vice  but  of  one  sort^  in 
wbicb  be  is  very  cautious  and  secret.  He  bas  a  way  tbatwM 
affable  to  tbe  Dutcb,  but  be  cannot  bring  bimself  to  comply 
witb  tbe  temper  of  tbe  Englisb,  bis  coldness  and  slownesi 
being  very  contrary  to  tbe  genius  of  tbat  nation." 

"  Tbis,"  resumed  Mr.  Walker,  besitating,  witb  some  reaßön, 
to  read  any  more,  "  would  not  seem  to  augur  a  good  Tmdfl^ 
Standing  between  William  and  bis  Englisb  subjects." 

"  Or  between  bim  and  bis  Englisb  wife,  sir,"  said  Evelyn. 
"  Pray,  Mr.  Walker,  do  you  surmise  wbat  tbat  one  peccar 
dillo  is,  about  wbicb  your  friend  gives  bim  tbe  implied  praise 
of  being  so  cautious  and  secret  1" 

"  No  ;  I  am  left  Ignorant  of  tbe  matfcer ;  nor  do  I  wish  to 
probe  the  imperfections  of  Princes.  The  sole  information 
we  get  from  wbat  I  have  read,  consists  in  the  estabbshment 
of  a  certain  point,  which  was  necessary  to  our  discourse, 
namely,  tbat,  along  witb  other  causes  mentioned,  William's 
personal  dislike  of  those  around  bim,  and  their  consequent 
dislike  of  bim,  may  have  tended  so  to  keep  matters  embroiled 
and  disarranged,  on  the  other  side,  as,  up  to  the  present 
time,  to  deprive  us  of  bis  assistance." 

"  I  think  I  have  beard,  too,  tbat  the  Englisb  anny  tf 
discontented  and  mutinous,"  said  Evelyn. 

"  I  grieve  to  admit  the  fact.  Indeed,  my  letters  appriw 
me  tbat  so  mucb  does  William  doubt  their  steadiness,  thathe 
fears  to  send  them  over  bere.  His  own  faithful  Dutch  are 
absolutely  indispensable  about  bim,  to  secure,  in  every  way» 
the  new  establisbment.  Fresh  troops  would  require  frew* 
expenditure,  which  his  paÄaiivenX.  Slo^ä  tlcä,  ^otsr  bixa  ^ 
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»r  into;  and  much  üme,  in  the  raising  and  disciplining^ 
:land,  too,  is  to  be  settled.  In  fact,  there  are  abundant 
ons  why  we  have  been  left  to  fight  our  own  battle." 
And,"  continued  Evelyn,  "  none  of  them,  mayhap,  more 
mt  than  the  policy  of  allowing  our  failure,  and  James's 
$ess  over  us,  to  frighten  the  EngHsh  people  and  parliament 
ttle.  That  so  men's  eyes  may  be  more  turned  upon 
Uiam,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  liberal  conceseions 
ie  to  him." 

'I  believe  ii^  my  heart,  youth,"  replied  Mr.  Walker, 
3ting  his  eyes  in  some  surprise,  and  perhaps  admiration 
«1  Eveljni,  "  thou  hast  truly  fathomed  the  under-current 
tHs  poßtical  tide,  and  guessed  the  very  master-motive  of 
lg  William' 8  backwardness  towards  us,  confirmed  by  the 
jp  counsels  of  my  Lord  Halifax.  Is  it  thy  own  thought  T 
Svelyn  modestly 'admitted  that  it  was,  and  Mr.  Walker 
it  on. 

*  However  that  may  be,  we  have  still  only  one  part  to  act. 
ny  must  be  held  against  James,  until  its  walls  crumble, 
i  its  defenders  lie  buried  in  the  heap.  Succours  will  at 
fc  come :.  when  they  do,  let  Ireland  boast  one  strong  place, 
least,  one  little  nook,  where  they  can  be  received,  and 
:eii  advantage  of.  I  care  not  for  this  governor.  He  steps 
his  own  downfall,  as  you  shall  see.  There  is  one  bold 
itleman  whom — though  now  at  a  distance  and  beset  with 
igers — I  expect  at  the  gates :  were  he  arrived,  we  should 
ie  a  Stern  defence.  Meantime,  I  must  attend  to  my 
ties.  Süent  and  secret  they  shall  be — more  prudent  and 
itious  than  the  shallow  policy  they  oppose — and,  let  us 
pe,  more  successful.  To-morrow,  at  the  farthest,  come  and 
me." 

Evelyn  could  not  remain  ignorant  that  Mr.  Walker's  secret 
Orts  consisted  in  hinting  here  and  there,  and  amongst 
^  he  knew  were  most  likely  to  be  inflamed,  the  nature  of 
3  Order  of  Council  that  morning  issued.  It  required  little 
>ument  to  convince  the  majority  of  the  people  and  garrison 
^t  Lundy  was  a  traitor  to  King  Wüliam,  prepared,  accord- 
5  to  a  perfidious  contract,  to  deliver  up  the  city  of  Derry 
the  vengeance  of  the  Papists.  The  effects  of  this 
ttyiction  soon  became  apparent  in  the  clamours  of  all 
*üi$t  his  measures,  and  in  form  of  a  desperate  resistance. 
•^ies  of  dragoons  sallied  out,  in  quest  of  .^to^moük»  \ 
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way 


join  the  coTTiniisji'.'nrrs.  Ledni:::*:  iiis  purpose  and  destinar 
üon.  he  stan^d  Evel]ni  by  exi^ressia^  a  wisb  to  lide  out  by 
bis  feide. 

'*  I  am  extremely  an^dous,"  be  said.  "  to  satisfy  myself,  by 
personal  obsenation,  of  tbe  ap|varauce  and  condition  of  the 
anny.  to  a  portion  of  wbicb  I  belong." 

''  That  is  natural,"  said  EvehTi,  **  and  yon  may  meet  som^ 
old  friendsy  too." 
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*  Perhapfi  hear  something  of  mj  father  and  sister,"  added 
mand. 

*  Come  then,  but  need  I  observe,  my  dear  M*Donnell,  on  the 
ladon  in  which  we  at  present  stand  towards  each  other  f ' 

'  It  is  indeed  unnecessary  to  remind  me  that  I  am  your 
etoner.  Still  less  so  to  remind  me  that  my  word  of  honour  is 
d^d  to  consider  myself  as  such.  I  shall  not  press  my  suit/' 
^*  lou  shall — or  no — take  it,  willingly,  without  a  word 
vre.  I  was  wrong,  come,  we  may  be  late ;  the  commis- 
»ners  depart  immediately.'' 


CHAPTEE    XXII. 

PON  a  rising  ground,  a  little  at  the  Derry  side  of  Johns- 
rwn,  they  came  in  view  of  James's  camp.     It  was  gay  and 
aposing,  and  produced  an  evident  effect  on  the  commis- 
oners.     The  deposed  king  had  marched  from  Dublin  at  the  r 
ead  of  about  twelve  thousand  men ;  five  thousand  French,  / 
^ell  appointed,  in  every  respect ;   the  remainder,  however, 
ative  levies,  deficient  in  arms,  uniform,  and,  worst  of  aU,    • 
ißcipline.     In  fact,  on  a  par  with  the  few  thousands  com-  " 
landed  by  Hamilton  and  Rosen,  and  who  were  now  joined  , 
0  James's  grand  army ;  the  whole  making  a  present  force  of  l 
wenty  thousand.  j 

The  French  auxiliaries  exclusively  occupied  the  camp ;  the 
latives  being  posted  in  the  village,  or,  out  of  sight,  at  the 
•ack  of  the  eminence,  as  if  their  friends  were  ashamed  of  the 
ppearance  they  made.  This  arrangement  was,  at  all  events, 
tt  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  rather  insolent  self-sufficiency 
Äd  dictation  which  had  characterized,  since  their  landing  at 
ünsale,  the  soldiers  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  and  which 
^lued  many  disagreeable,  and  some  fatal  squabbles,  between 
hem  and  the  proud  people  they  sought  to  depreciate  and 
lumble  in  their  native  land.  But  whatever  might  have  been 
lo  motive  of  the  present  arrangement,  its  effect  was  happy 
"Mi  politic.  The  sight  of  a  regulär,  though  small  army,  of 
nurlike  foreigners,  shining  in  rieh  uniforms  and  polished 
''QUi,  or  prancing  on  caparisoned  war-horses,  being  cidculated 
io  impress  the  Derry  deputation  with  more  resj^ecti,  «AtleaAl^ 
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than  could  the  appearance  of  a  host  of  Irish  peasantSylmddMi 
together  in  confusion,  and  clothed  and  armed  asclianceiiii(^ 
provide. 

The  camp  spread  over  two  successive  little  eminences,  on 
the  higher  of  which  was  seen  the  royal  tent,  richly  dm^ 
and  adomed,  in  French  taste,  and  suimounted  by  the  i^ 
Standard.  The  city  cavalcade  passed  some  outside  lines,  ui 
approached,  foUowing  a  guide,  the  first  height,  where  thejr 
expected  to  find  the  officer  who  should  marshal  them  to  tiü 
king.  Arrived  at  the  point,  they  saw,  sitting  on  the  gn», 
before  his  tent,  and  surrounded  by  inferior  officers,  a  person 
whose  uniform  proclaimed  him  of  some  importance,  but  whose 
features,  air,  and  general  expression,  caused  a  sentiment  rf 
dislike  and  fear  rather  than  of  deference.  He  was  aboiit 
forty  years  of  age ;  his  body  and  limbs  coarse  and  muscultf; 
his  nose  hooked ;  his  eye  grey,  small,  indolent,  and  cnieL 
The  pallid,  overshadowing  brows ;  the  lank,  colorless  ht 
that  hung  at  either  side  of  his  face ;  and  the  long,  thick 
moustache  of  the  same  which  feil  over  his  upper  lip — ^gavetci 
his  whole  visage  an  inexpressible  character  of  cool  ferodtf. 
This  was  Lord  Galmoy — ^the  disgrace  of  the  cause  he  abetted, ; 
tlie  terror  and  aversion  of  those  he  oppressed — one  of  the  bid 
spirits  that,  in  every  time  of  convulsion,  are  let  loose  to 
afiright  and  disgust — ^who  went  forth  to  the  destroying  of  hii 
fellow-creatures  as  if  summoned  to  a  banquet — and  who,  froa 
all  that  can  be  gathered,  warranted  Oldmixon  in  defining  hiffl 
as  a  man  "  whom  no  titles  could  honor." 

When  the  officer  in  attendance  upon  the  Commissioners 
had  announced  them  to  Lord  Galmoy,  he  neither  rose  nor 
inclined  his  head.  He  only  vouchsafed  them  a  cool  starte 
which,  although  one  of  indifference,  was  more  disagreeabte 
than  if  he  had  frowned.  Presently  he  rose,  however,  and 
motioning  them  to  foUow,  was  about  to  lead  towards  tlw 
second  eminence,  when  a  Redshank  quickly  gaining  his  ode^ 
presented  a  packet,  with  the  words,  "From  his  Lordshipof 
Antrim  to  his  Lordship  of  Galmoy — ^these." 

Edmund  instantly  recognised,  in  this  Courier,  the  Scottii 
Sergeant  who  had  opposed  his  authority  in  the  little  Detf 
Park.  The  man's  observance  of  him  was  equally  quick. 
When  Galmoy  had  done  reading  the  despatch,  the  sergeint 
touched  his  bonnet,  and,  approaching  closely  to  the  noUfr 
num*8  side,  whispered  hnn,  aad  T^ointed  to  Edmund.    Tbe 
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rey  eye  of  Lord  Galmoy  tumed  round,  and  feil,  ominonsly, 
OL  the  person  to  whom  his  notice  had  been  directed.  Again 
le  Sergeant  said  something  in  a  low  voice,  and  extended  his. 
rm  towards  the  group  of  commissioners.  Again  Lord  Oal- 
loy's  glance  seemed  to  fix  a  victim  in  the  person  of  Evelyn. 

"Tms  requires  present  attention,"  he  then  said,  advancine 
few  Steps  towards  the  group.  '*  Is  there  here  a  native  Irisn 
abject  of  King  James,  called  Edmund  M'Donnell  t* 

"  I  answer  to  that  challenge,"  said  Edmund. 

"Forward,"  resumed  Lord  Galmoy. 

M'Donnell  stepped  from  Evelyn's  side. 

"What  are  youi*'  questioned  the  nobleman. 

"  An  ojficer  in  Lord  Antrim's  regiment." 

"  Why  are  you  absent  from  your  colours,  and  now  found 
3y  the  side  of  traitors  V 

"I  am  a  prisoner,  on  parole,  accompanying  hither  the 
NiBon  who  is  accountable  for  my  safe  keeping,"  replied 
ESdmund,  haughtily. 

"  Where  were  you  made  prisoner,  and  by  whom  1" 

"  Outside  Coleraine,  by  my  Lord  Mount  Alexander." 

"  What  duty  drew  you  towards  Coleraine  f 

^  The  duty  of  honour  and  humanity,  which  prompted  me 
JO  escort  thither  one  who  was  a  dear  private  friend,  although 
t  public  enemy,  in  order  to  save  him  from  the  bloodthirsty 
lands  of  my  own  people." 

"  What  was  that  dear  friend's  name  1" 

**  Robert  Evelyn,"  answered  the  person  spoken  of. 

**  Are  you  the  man  ]"  still  demanded  the  catechist. 

Being  answered  yes — "  Forward,"  he  said  again — 

"  Whose  commission  do  you  bear  1 — ^for  I  see  you,  also,  are 
i  officer." 

"  One  granted  in  the  name  of  King  William  and  Queen 
lary,"  answered  Evelyn.    A  French  officer,  by  Gralmoy*s  side, 

Shtly  started,  and  stared  first  at  Evelyn,  and  then  at  his 
eague. 

"  Very  well,"  continued  Lord  Galmoy.  "  And  did  you  wear 
lat  sword,  and  bear  that  commission,  when  Captain 
[*Donnell  rescued  you  from  the  sergeant  and  soldiers,  near 
lenarmf' 

**  He  did,"  said  M*Donnell. 

**  Very  well,  again.  It  seems,  then,  Master  Eobert  Evelyn, 
lat  you  are  a  traitor,  found  some  time  since  in  arm&  «^i^vckS^ 
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King  James,  taken  prisonery  rescued  after  yoa  had  Bomfr 
dered,  and  now  a  secbnd  time  found  ajmed  against  yoe 
sovereign.  And  it  also  seems,  Captain  Edmund  M^D<Hmdll, 
that  you,  holding  a  conmiission  fi-om  King  Jamei)  hiie 
played  the  double  traitor,  in  rescuing,  liarboming,  vA 
protecting  a  traitor." 

**  I  know  not  who  or  what  you  are,"  said  Edmund;  **W 
I  call  you  the  falsest  knave  that  ever  spoke^  for  daimgto 
name  me  so." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lord  GkJmoy,  quietly,  wliile  a  imile 
played  over  his  features.  *'  Order  round  a  dozen  musked) 
here" — to  an  officer,  who  immediately  disappeared — "Imh 
ones.  Just  kneel  down,  Master  EvelTn,  and  you^  Captim 
Edmund  M*Donnell.     Stand  aside,  gentlemen." 

"Murderer!"  cried  Edmund,  as  both  started  at  thii 
sudden  and  unceremonious  arrangement,  while  the  blood  fint 
rushing  to  their  cheeks,  then  retreated  to  their  hearts ;  "yw 
cannot  mean  this  violence  !  You  cannot  assume  the  power 
of  taking  two  lives,  without  inquiry  or  cause,  authorily  or 
the  permission  of  others  !" 

"  My  friend,"  exclaimed  Evelyn,  "  if  at  all  accountaUe,  ■ 
accountable  to  his  own  commanding-officer.  As  a  prisoner,  in 
my  Charge,  he  is  further  protected  ;  and  I  am  protected  bf 
the  pledge  of  safe-conduct  which  King  James  has  given  to 
the  Deputation  at  my  side." 

"  I  cannot  find  your  name  in  the  list,"  replied  Galmoy. 
"  People  of  Derry,  has  Robert  Evelyn  been  appointed  one  of 
your  number  T 

The  commissioners  answered  in  the  negative,  but  reminded 
him  of  the  understanding  which  gave  equal  protection  to  aay 
who  accompanied  them. 

"  That  is  a  difierence  for  the  counsellor-at-law,  not  for  » 
soldier,"  resumed  Lord  Galmoy.  "  Here  come  the  moskets. 
Kneel  down,  you  dear  friends,  with  your  faces  to  that  liBe— 
close  to  it.  You  will  not  ]  Men  !  tie  them  back  to  bttk» 
and  place  them  on  the  ground." 

*^  I  appeal  to  King  James,  or  to  his  officers,  against  tltf 
mun  er !"  exclaimed  Evelyn,  as  the  men  approached. 

"  j  f  there  be  here  a  gentleman,  a  man,  or  a  true  soldier," 
echo'  d  Edmund,  "  we  appeal  to  him  !" 

^'  What  say  you,  General  De  Eosen )"  asked  Galmoy^  of  ik 
Frencii  officer  by  his  side,  aad  who,  though  not  so  tcnib^ 
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^istingaished  as  his  lordship,  yet  has  left  behind  him  soine 
cbaracter  for  craelty  and  tTranny. 

"  Qu^üs  mmrent*^  answered  De  Rosen,  laconically. 

"  Do  your  duty,"  continued  Gralmoy  to  the  soldiers. 

The  young  men  flew  to  each  other's  arms,  and  then  advanced, 
luind  in  band,  to  the  place  pointed  out.  They  knelt ;  bandages 
"Were  tied  hard  over  their  eyes ;  and,  still  grasping  each 
other's  hands,  they  awaited,  in  silence  and  daikness,  a  sudden 
and  miserable  death. 

"  Fall  in  !"  they  heard  Galmoy  say ;  and  the  soldiers  got 
into  motion. 

"  Ready  T  the  muskets,  as  the  men  brought  them  into  the 
Position  requu^d,  flashed.  The  fnends  heard  the  sharp  click 
of  the  locks,  from  half  to  fall  cock,  and,  slight  as  the  sound 
in  reality  was,  it  filled  their  brains  with  horrid  noise. 

"  Present  !**  continued  Galmoy,  in  a  deliberate,  distinct, 
«nd,  THthal,  a  mocking  tone. 

"  Recover  arms  I"  was  the  next  command. 

The  hands  of  the  two  friends,  which  had  been  clasped 
together,  feil  by  their  sides.  They  wäre  more  unnerved  by 
the  abrupt  relief  than  they  had  been  by  the  prospect  of  imme- 
diate  death. 

*'On  second  thoughts,  young  sirs,"  Galmoy  went  on,  "  this 
shall  be  done  better.  You,  Captain  M*Donnell,  take  the 
landage  off  your  eyes,  get  up,  and  advance  hither.  Master 
Evelyn  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  moving.'' 

Edmund,  faint,  and  almost  bewildered,  obeyed  these  Orders. 

**  In  consideration  of  your  late  courtesy  to  me,*'  he  sneered, 
ag  they  stood  face  to  face,  "  I  ask  you,  are  you  willing  to  do 
a  slight. piece  of  service  for  your  life  f 

"  Life  is  dear  to  every  man :  let  me  hear  your  terms," 
answered  M^Donnell. 

"  Give  him  a  musket."  A  soldier  placed  one  in  Edmund's 
passive  hands.  "  Now,  to  save  so  dear  a  friend  from  common 
executioners,  shoot  him  yourself,"  added  Galmoy. 

"Do  not  urge  me  to  this,"  said  Edmund,  glaring  on 
Galmoy,  though  he  spoke  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  I  only  command  you,"  replied  the  torturer. 

"  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,"  continued  M*Donnell,  a  terrible 
energy  renerving  his  frame,  although  he  still  spoke  slowly 
And  deliberately  :  ''  for  the  sake  of  manhood  and  decency,  as 
you  love  or  fear  God^  do  not." 
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(xalmoy  repeated  his  command. 

^<  Well,  then,"  said  Edmund,  bringing  the  musket  to  Ui 
Shoulder.    **  Yet,  once  more,  do  not." 

"  Fire  !" 

**  Yes,  monster  !"  screamed  poor  M*Donnell,  tuming  madly 
upon  him,  and  pulling  the  trigger.  A  soldier  just  had  timö 
to  strike  aside  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  so  that  Gralmoy's  hair 
was  only  singed,  although  he  staggered,  and  felL 

"  Leap  up,  Evelyn  !"  roared  Edmund,  who  thought  Grahnoy 
was  killed.  His  friend  was  instantly  at  his  side.  But  both  wen 
as  instantly  seized  byDe  Rosen,  by  some  of  the  near  soldier8,and 
by  Galmoy  himself,  who  soon  started  to  his  feet.  The  young 
men,  urged  by  thoughtless  desperation,  firmly  grasped,  in 
tum,  the  two  generals.  The  soldiers  tugged  hard  to  tear 
away  their  hands,  fearful  of  injuring  Eosen  or  Galmoy,  shoold 
they  fire  on  the  youths,  untü  both  parties  stood  on  separate 
ground.  And  thus  some  short  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
report  of  the  musket,  when  a  stir  took  place  all  through  tiw 
camp,  particularly  near  the  royal  tent.  OflScers  and  seldien 
stood  to  their  arms  ;  trumpets  sounded  a  salute ;  kettle- 
drums  roUed ;  cheers  arose ;  horses  in  fiiU  gallop  were  heard 
approaching.  There  was  a  rush  round  the  sweep  of  the  eaär 
nence  on  which  the  struggle  went  on  ;  a  gallant  party,  spien- 
didly  mounted  and  attired,  appeared  in  view.  "  The  King ! 
the  King  !"  cried  many  officers  who  rode  before.  "  Make  way  1 
make  way  !" 

At  these  words,  Edmund  and  Evelyn  readily  freed  their 
persecutors,  who,  in  turn,  allowed  them  to  stand  free; 
Galmoy  making  a  hasty  signal  to  the  soldiers  to  wheel  round, 
and  come  to  a  salute.  M^Donnell  darted  forward,  and,  fling- 
ing  himself  almost  under  the  feet  of  a  proud  steed,  cried 
out : 

"  My  king  and  master ! — ^where  is  he  1  To  him  I  appeJ 
from  an  assassin  !" 

The  rider  skilfully  checked  his  prancing  horse,  and  back«^ 
him  amongst  the  group  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Aahö 
sat  erect  in  his  saddle,  he  seemed  a  man  about  fifty  years  rf 
age,  above  the  middle  size,  well  and  rather  squarely  made; 
liis  features  large  and  rigid  j  but  wearing,  instead  of  the  miW 
melancholy  of  his  father's,  or  the  grave  voluptnousneffl  » 
his  brother's,  a  somewhat  bolder  and  haughtier  expresrioni 
witb  perhaps  more  enterpriLse  Xikaiv.  -w^a  «^i^^atent  in  the  coo*' 
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tenance  of  either.  His  flowing  periwig  descended  over  his 
shorilders  and  back ;  his  round  grey  hat,  looped  up  at  front, 
dißplayed  a  red  and  white  plume,  that  was  secured  by  a  bril- 
liant  cross  ;  many  Orders,  foreign  and  national,  surrounded 
tli6  royal  star  that  blazed  on  his  breast ;  the  holsters  at. 
Va  sftddle-bow  were  richly  embroidered  ;  his  horse  nobly 
ea|)ari8oned ;  his  boots  fiimtshed  with  golden  spurs.  It  was 
endent  that  Louis's  attention  to  the  outfit  of  his  royal 
brother,  left  naked  but  for  him,  had  been  worthy  of  the 
nspect  he  always  professed  for  the  exiled  monarch. 

"  Blessed  saints  !"  cried  James,  after  he  had  reined  back 
kis  horse — "  what  bold  fool  is  here  T 

"Eoyal  sir  !"  continued  Edmund,  dropping  on  one  knee  ; 
"I  am  your  Majesty's  faithful  subject — an  officer  bearing  your 
Majesty^s  commission ;  and  I  appeal  for  protection  against  yon 
murderous  man,  who,  because  I  once  saved  the  life  of  a  Mend 
-<i  near  friend — ^the  husband  of  my  sister,  and  the  brother 
<*f  my  own  betrothed  lady — calls  me — and  falsely  calls  me — 
^oyal  to  your  Majesty,  and  here  seeks — " 

"My  Lord  Galmoy,  what  means  this  tumultl    Who  fired 
fte  shot,  just  now  1"  interrupted  James. 

"I  did!"  answered  Edmund;  "*twas  I,  sire,  and  at  him, 
wo.  But  it  was  when  he  placed  a  musket  in  my  band,  and 
^ninaanded  me  to  murder  my  affianced  brother !" 
^  '*AU  this  is  something  very  scandalous,"  replied  James, 
^^i^field,  we  request  you  to  inquire  into  it,  and  report  to 
^'  Eise,  man,  and  stand  before  that  gentleman :  he  will 
^tect  you,  if  so  you  merit.  Hold !  be  these  the  commissioners 
^^  Derry  1  Tum  off  along  with  us,  Hamilton,  and  you, 
^^ssieurs  Maumont  and  De  Rosen,  with  his  Grace  of  Ber- 
^dj.     Let  the  Citizens  attend  us." 

Be  was  foUowed  to  a  little  distance  by  the  oflScers  he  had 
^Wned,  the  commissioners  accompanying  them  ;  and  the  capi- 
^Ulation  of  Derry  became  the  subject  of  discussion  between 
äII,  while  Sarsfield  proceeded  in  the  inquiry  his  sovereign  had 
commanded.  The  attention  of  this  celebrated  general  had, 
Wore  James's  speech,  been  riveted  on  Edmund,  either  in 
astonishment  or  strong  interest.  M*Donnell  now  found  him- 
self  equally  attracted  by  the  mien  and  person  of  Sarsfield. 
He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  that  is,  about  forty,  tall,  straight, 
lobnst,  and,  both  by  nature  and  the  dress  he  wore,  stamped 
with  tiie  character  of  a  plain-looking  man.    ^^  ^^»X^xt^si»^ 
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strong  and  well-defined,  bespoke  a  siinple  intenBeness  of  nmi 
and  purpose,  that  atoned  for  their  want  of  vivacity.  In  strong 
contrast  to  the  French  pageantry  around  him,  he  hadona 
unembroidered,  unwrought  buff  coat,  that  must  have  Bim 
Service ;  over  it,  a  rusty  cuirass,  together  with  the  pauldrons, 
or  shoulder-pieces,  inseparable  from  the  solid  body-piece,  of 
recent  use,  but  in  which  he  was  now  rather  singular.  A 
straight  sword  hung  from  a  broad,  plain  baldric,  loose  at 
his  side ;  a  close  steel  cap  partly  confined  his  own  long  Vki 
harr,  in  lieu  of  periwig;  and  great  jackboots  completed  Ui 
unpretending  costume. 

"  What  is  your  name,  young  master  T  was  the  first  questioi 
asked  by  Sarsfield,  in  commencing  his  investigation.  Edmimd 
having  answered. 

"  The  son  of  old  Eandal  M*Donnell  of  Antrim  f 

"  The  same,  sir,"  replied  Edmund. 

"  I  know  him,  or  rather  I  knew  him  well.  It  wül  grieve 
me  if,  in  this  business,  the  son  has  forgotten  the  father.  lek 
US  see  about  it." 

Galmoy,  seconded  by  the  sergeant,  told,  in  a  sulky  tone^ 
his  Charge  against  Edmund.  Sarsfield  then  tumed  to  hin 
for  an  explanation. 

**  First,"  Said  M*Donnell,  "  I  could  not  consider  as  my 
prisoner,  the  man  who,  having  an  advantage  over  me,  de« 
clined  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Next,  sir,  he  was,  as  I  have 
informed  his  Majesty,  my  brother,  twice  told.  That  is  my 
answer." 

"  My  Lord  Galmoy,"  resumed  the  judge,  after  a  littl« 
pause,  "  there  is  some  allowance  to  be  made  for  both  thoß* 
arguments.  Let  us  not  set  at  nought,  though  some  have  taugW 
US  the  lassen,  the  natural  yearnings  of  the  heart  to  kith  and 
kin,  especially  when  young  blood  sets  them  a-going.  A  maß 
will  be  never  the  worse  soldier  or  subject  for  rememberiDg 
that  he  is  a  man." 

"  General  Sarsfield,"  replied  Galmoy,  bitterly,  "  if  this  be 
meant  as  grace  to  the  prisoner,  I  take  the  freedom  of  prote«^ 
ing  against  your  single  decree.  The  King  will  not  surely  deny 
me  the  indulgence  of  another  judge,  that  may  know  nothiflg 
of  the  pedigree  of  the  traitor." 

"False  lord,"  interrupted  M^Donnell,  "I  teil  thee  oiM» 
again  thou  art  nearer  to  traitor-blood  than  I  am." 

iSüence,  youth,"  BaidSai:Ä^ö\d.,^vidY>thougJinot8t6iiily- 
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ke  yon  afc  your  word,  my  Lord  Gralmoy ;  nay,  you  can 
appoint  the  umpire  without  trouble  to  his  Majesty. 
spurs  Qeneral  Hamilton  irom  the  eouncil :  will  he  serve 
iumf 

acoept  him,"  replied  Galmoy. 

3  officer  who  now  approached  was,  although  a  gallant 
ander,  too,  of  an  appearance  and  mien  very  ditferent 
Sarsfield.  The  reader  has  before  got  a  sketch  of  his 
y,  in  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Walker  and  Evelyn, 
which  it  may  be  recollected  that  he  had  served  with  suo- 
üd  credit  in  France.  Farne  adds,  that  his  career  was  there 
•upted  by  a  sentence  of  banishment,  in  consequence  of 
iving  presumed,  not,  however,  against  the  lady's  liking, 
l  in  love  with  Louises  daughter,  the  Princess  Conti  Dw- 
ons  of  rank  apart,  that  royal  maiden,  in  this  matter, 
nly  gave  no  proof  of  bad  taste.  Hamilton  was  youns, 
e,  Apollo-looking  fellow,  with  large  luminous  black 
straight  nose,  high  colour,  out-folding  lips,  and  a 
l  air,  as  much,  perhaps,  the  result  of  personal  pride, 
'  the  will  of  nature.  His  dress  fully  proclaimed  how 
the  wearer  stood  in  his  own  opinion.  Without  beine 
Y,  it  was  rieh,  almost  to  grandeur,  and  studiously  adapted 
t  oflf  his  figure  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  costume  of 
iay  permitted.  Gold  fringe  hung  from  the  edges  of  his 
3t  vest,  from  the  edges  of  its  flapping  pockets,  from  the 
ets  of  his  broad-skirted  coat,  of  the  same  colour,  and 
from  the  edges  of  the  ample  gloves,  that  reached  almost 
is  elbows :  he  wore  a  neckcloth  of  the  finest  Point 
)agne;  his  breastpiece  shone  like  a  mirror;  even  his 
Y  boots  were  made,  so  as  to  give  some  indication  of 
ymmetry  of  the  limbs  they  covered. 
»hing  up  to  the  group  with  whom  we  are  immediately 
)med  : — 

Che  King,"  said  Hamilton,  "  wishes  me  to  inquire  the 
)  of  some  loud  speech  here,  and  if  possible  to  assist  in 
ung  lt. 

And  we  wished  your  presence  for  just  such  a  purpose," 
Sarsfield.  "  Pray  lend  us  your  ears,  General  Hamilton." 
le  matter  in  dispute  was  again  stated  on  all  sides : 
lilton  unhesitatingly  confirmed  the  judgment  of  Sarsfield 
lie  first  point  of  issue. 
Had  the  young  officer  done  otherwise,"  Yie  «Aää^,  ^^\. 
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ahould   vote  him  the  volley  my  Lord  Gkdmoy  tUnb  k 

merits." 

*^  But  now  that  we  hold  in  custody  the  rebel  and  tnitfli 
whom  Captain  M*Donnell — ^^  Galmoy  began — 

''  He  cannot  have    rescued    one  who  was  neyer  takn 
prisoner/'  intemipted  Hamilton.    ^'  Tush !  that  is  the 
truth." 

"  And,  of  course,"  said  Sarsfield,  "  Master  Robert  Evel3fi\ 
comes  before  us  simply  as  one  of  this  Derry  deputatioi; 
and,  rebel  and  traitor  though  he  be,  is  protected  by  d» 
King's  pledge  of  safe-conduct  and  safe-keeping  to  all  who 
form  it." 

**I  thank  you,  gentlemen,"  resumed  Galmoy,  smfling 
hideously.  "  And,  I  pray  you,  what  is  to  be  my  satisfadioB 
for  the  attempt  on  my  life  f  * 

"  The  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  your  lordship  has  noi 
shed  innocent  blood,"  answered  Sarsfield.  Hamilton  ooly 
smiled. 

"  Or  of  seeing  myself  the  butt  of  a  youngster  1"  contmTwd 
Galmoy,  fixing  a  look  on  Hamilton. 

"  Or  of  thanking  God  and  your  saint  that  the  ball  ened 
so  widely  1"  retorted  the  young  Commander,  carelessly  meeting 
his  glare ;  "  for,  unauthorized  in  your  hasty  course,  as  it  now 
appears  you  have  been,  your  death,  on  the  spot,  had  been  but 
a  justifiable  homicide  at  the  hands  of  the  young  ofl&cer.  Bahl 
let  it  end.     His  Majesty  moves  this  way." 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen,"  said  James,  as,  with  his  other 
commanding  officers,  he  joined  them,  "  we  congratulate  yw 
on  a  promise  of  the  peaceful  and  bloodless  ending  of  this 
aflfair.  Our  good  Citizens  of  Derry  thankfuUy  accept,  by 
these,  their  deputies,  the  terms  of  surrender  we  have  g* 
ciously  allowed  them.  To-morrow  we  ride,  in  person,  to  the 
gates  of  yon  fooUsh  city,  when,  by  contract,  they  shall  opea 
to  receive  us.  Meantime,  we  concede  to  rest,  with  our  force, 
on  the  ground  we  now  occupy ;  and,  to-morrow,  only » 
detachment  of  the  army  is  to  accompany  us.  FareweD, 
gentlemen  commissioners.  To  our  tent !"  he  continued, 
waving  his  band  to  those  around  him.  All  who  had  accoiD- 
panied  him  down  the  hill,  Sarsfield  excepted,  gallopedbadc 
with  him,  amid  renewed  cheers,  presenting  of  arms,  trampet»» 
and  other  bustle. 

^' M'Donnell"  said  äax6&e\d,  «d^^XLcm^  to  Edmmid,  tf 
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le  commissioners  prepared  to  retum  homeward,  "  for  your 
ither*s  sake  and  your  own  I  am  interested  in  you.  Stayin 
ly  tent  until  I  can  effect  your  recönciliation  with  my  Lord 
üitrim.  Or  should  you  incline  to  wear  a  uniform  more  Irish, 
'ou  shall  have  the  rank  you  at  present  hold  under  that  noble- 
m,  confirmed  in  my  r^gimenf  of  Lucan  horse." 

"  I  thankyou  from  my  heart,  sir,"  replied  Edmund ;  "but 
^oa  forget  that  I  am  a  prisoner  on  parole." 

"True;  I  had  forgotten  that,"  said  his  patron,  with  re- 
Sret. 

"  And  then,  should  my  cousin  of  Antrim  make  no  difficulty 
of  the  present  question  between  us,  you  know  that  my  im- 
mediate  service  is  due  to  the  head  of  my  own  clan." 

"  Well,  well,  I  did  not  bring  to  mind,  either,  your  half- 
Scottish  formalities.  Adieu,  then;  you  retum  to  Derry  with 
your  foe-friend  ]" 

"  That  must  be  my  course,  in  honour,  sir." 

"  Be  it  so.  I  only  add,  if  you  ever  want  me,  come  to  me 
»nd  say  so."  He  shook  Edmund's  band,  and  spurred  from 
him. 

The  commissioners,  accompanied  by  M*Donnell  and  Evelyn, 
»tumed  to  the  city.  The  moment  they  entered  Bishop's 
gate,  Mr.  Walker  tapped  Evelyn  on  the  Shoulder,  took  his 
wm,  and,  drawing  him  aside,  demanded  an  account  of  the 
negociation.  When  Evelyn  had  rendered  it,  he  was  silent 
for  a  moment ;  then  he  asked  : 

"  To-morrow,  you  say  1" 

"  To-morrow,  King  James  will  personally  require  a  fiilfil- 
ßient  of  the  treaty  formally  entered  into  with  him." 

"  Most  traitorously  entered  into  with  him !  Well ;  he 
^  not  yet  got  admission." 

He  called  a  man,  one  of  his  own  corps,  and  giving  some 
^ections,  in  a  low  but  earnest  tone,  the  soldier  instantly 
öounted  his  horse,  and  left  the  city. 

'*  Eide,  ride,  day  and  night !"  cried  Walker,  as  he  departed 
""**  for  liie  and  death,  ride  !" 

,  Then  he  abruptly  joined  a  group  of  young  men  and  sol- 
^J^,  whom  Evelyn  recognised  as  some  of  the  warrior  *pren- 
^8  of  Derry,  and  the  most  resolute  of  the  garrison.  With 
^^tn,  the  clergyman  conversed  energetically ;  their  faces  and 
*ion,  as  they  spoke  in  reply,  argued  a  warm  seconding  of 
^  words.    Finally,  he  disappeared  into  the  house  of  a  g<öTitl^ 
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man  before  alluded  to,  with  whom  he  kept  np  a  fall  imda> 
Standing,  and  Evelyn  saw  him  no  more  for  tbat  ni^t. 

Next  moming,  the  town  was  in  great  commotion  at  Um 
intelligence  of  the  advance  of  James's  army.  Evelyn  aod 
M'Donnell  ran  with  a  crowd  of  the  Citizens  to  the  wall,  attlii 
south-east  end  over  Bishop's  gate,  which  commanded  a  rim 
of  the  road  from  Johnstown.  Thence,  indeed,  they  beheld» 
long  line  of  horse  and  foot,  with  flags  and  colours,  windmg  flt 
some  distance  down  gentle  slopes  of  land,  and  by  glimpses  of 
water,  a  bright  April  sun  flashing  on  their  spikes  and  muskeln 
steel  Caps,  and  breast-pieces,  and  giving  brilliancy  and  Kfe  to 
their  appearance. 

"  As  God  hveth,"  loudly  exclaimed  Mr.  Walker,  who  stooi 
by,  throwing  into  his  manner  more  vivacity  than  was  natnnl 
to  him,  "  we  are  betrayed,  even  in  the  treaty  made  wiäLUi 
It  was  promised  not  to  march  a  Papist  army  within  fourmiki 
of  our  town — but  the  false  Papists  come !" 

Here  the  town  bells  rang  out,  and  it  was  understood  thii 
the  govemor  had  called  another  counciL 

"  This  utter  perfidy,"  continued  Walker  to  Evelyn,  in  Ü» 
ßame  loud  tone,  "  I  could  not  reckon  on.     I  fear  we  are  loßt* 

"James  could  not  come  unattended,"  said  Evelyn,  "and 
he  does  not  come  with  his  whole  army." 

"  Teil  me  not !  Hide  not  our  ruin  from  us.  My  friend,  my 
zealous  and  brave  friend,  where  art  thou  1 — ^ha  !"  interrupting 
himself,  as  the  man  he  had  despatched  from  the  city  the  day 
before,  here  galloped  up  the  street.     "  Well,  sir,  wellf 

"  He  is  at  Butcher^s  gate,  by  this  time,  or  close  to  it," 
answered  the  jaded  messenger. 

"  Thank  God !"    exclaimed  Mr.  Walker ;  "  there  is  hope 

yet." 

A  thundering  at  Butcher's  gate,  so  loud  as  to  echo  througß 
the  little  city,  was  now  heard.     Walker  hastened  thither. 

He  found  the  whole  guard  resolute  in  refusing  admissiciB 
to  the  persons  that  clamoured  at  the  outside. 

"  I  teil  you  it  is  Captain  Adam  Murray,  a  brave  gentleman, 
and  your  best  friend.  Undo  the  gate  !"  cried  Mr.  Walker, 
Still  they  refused.  The  governor's  Orders  had  been  peremp- 
tory.  He  ran  up  to  the  terra-plane,  and  called  for  ropes ;  h« 
descended,  and  asked  for  the  officer  of  the  guard.  He  wib 
absent.  He  inquired  his  name.  Captain  James  MonisoOf 
he  waa  answered ;  one  oi  tla.e  a^^TeiÄvcÄ  \ioyß. 
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iHiere  is  heT  Morrison  appeared  coming  down  the 
.  In  a  few  moments,  contrary  to  the  orders  received, 
ler's  gate  was  opened,  and  Murray,  with  a  large  body  of 
ppointed  horse,  rushed  in.     Walker  and  he  clasped 

have  left  fifteen  hundred  infantry  a  mile  off/'  said 
ij,    **  Come  I  too  late  V 

lo  you  know  who  approaches  Bishop's  gate  f '  demanded 
er. 

he  tjrranti — ^with  his  amiyT 

Iven  so.  But,  patience ;  come  now  to  the  counciL  To 
K)uncil  f  he  continued,  addressing  those  around  him, 
iing  Murray's  dragoons — "  to  the  Council,  loyal  Citizens  I 
j,  or  we  are  betrayed  ! — ^treason,  treason  !" 
el)m  followed  him  and  his  new  fiiend  to  the  market- 
j,  where  Lundy  and  his  Council  were  deliberating,  and 

Bcarce  push  in  among  the  anxious  crowd  that  closed 
i  Walker. 

e  deHberators  had  just  come  to  a  resolution  of  immediate 
nder,  when  Walker  and  Murray  confronted  them  at  the 
.  Some  agitation  was  instantly  evinced  ambng  the 
rents  of  Lundy,  for  Walker  was  pale,  and  the  sturdy 
ia-captain  red  with  anger. 

%  surrender  !"  cried  Murray,  the  moment  he  had  heard 
lature  of  the  resolution — **  no  treason  will  we  join  you 
Ir.  Govemor  and  gentlemen.  No  such  treason  as  left 
»asses  unguarded — as  sent  back  to  Derry  the  ten  thousand 
lg  men  you  took.out  of  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Finn,  and 
d  at  last  deiiver  us  to  our  perfidious  enemies.  No 
nder,  men  of  Derry !" 

loud  cheer  answered  him.  Liftidy  seemed  appalled. 
he  tried  to  repel  the  dangerous  charge  thus  brought 
Lst  him  and  his  coUeagues. 

Patience,  Captain  Murray,"  said  Walker,  giving  him  a 
ite  Signal ;  "  mayhap  you  are  too  hasty  in  accusing.  All 
you  have  spoken  of  was  done  openly,  and  therefore  let 
y  fairly.     I  propose  only  one  question — only  one."     He 

paler,  with  the  conscious  importance  of  the  climax  he 
thus  approaching;  his  eye  flashed;  his  figure  became 
\  ^rect ;  and,  in  his  purple  coat,  and  his  large  bands, 
ing  a  strong  professional  contrast  to  the  military  sash 
id  his  waist^  and  the  sword  he  held  undet  \Äa  «itsv, 
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together  with  the  whole  expression  of  bis  featareB  tnd 
manner,  Evelyn  saw  in  him  a  striking  specünen  of  a  soldier 
of  the  church  militant.  '^  And,"  he  resumed,  after  a  pson^ 
"  this  is  my  question.  What  has  become  of  the  oider,  ii 
consequence  of  which  King  William^s  oflScers,  and  their  twf 
disciplined  regiments,  sent  by  bis  gracious  Majesty  for  cor 
especial  comfort  and  relief,  were  compelled  to  abandon  Um 
wretched  city  in  its  sorest  need  1  Why  was  not  that  made 
public  V    Lundy  looked  confounded. 

"  The  suppression  of  such  an  order  was  not  fair.  "Wkii 
Captain  Murray  has  charged  may  have  been  so.  I  judge  no 
man,  because  it  was  openly  done.  But  that  was  seciedy 
done — done  in  the  dark.  As  the  Lord  liveth,  that,  I  h^iam, 
was  treason !" 

"  It  was !"  cried  bis  seconder ;  "  and  let  it  be  punished  tf 
such." 

"It  was!  it  was!"  shouted  the  soldiers  and  citizeM. 
*'  String  them  up  ;  they  have  betrayed  us  !" 

"  They  have  !"  echoed  Mr.  Walker,  at  last  flinging  off  bi 
mask  of  moderation ;  "  but,  if  ye  hold  the  hearts  of  man,  M* 
yet  unto  the  death.  To  your  walls — to  your  posts — ^to  ywff 
gates  !  the  exterminators  beset  them  this  moment.  To  yoor 
guns  !  FoUow  us  !"  he  continued,  bursting  through  the  crowd 
with  bis  friend.  "  Let  every  man  who  loves  life,  religi(ai, 
liberty,  and  bis  fireside,  mount  such  a  badge  as  Captain 
Murray  now  ties  on  bis  arm."  It  was  a  white  handkö^ 
Chief.  Hundreds  instantly  obeyed  this  command  ;  and  witk 
cries  of  "  Come  on  !"  from  the  two  leaders,  and  of  acdamBr 
tions  from  themselves,  soldiers  and  people,  ran  up  to  the 
church  bastion,  and  to  the  whole  line  of  wall  over  Bishop*» 
gate.  • 

James  appeared,  with  bis  detachment,  but  one  or  two 
hundred  yards  from  them.  Double  rows  of  muskets  were 
instantly  formed,  the  guns  loaded  with  small  shot,  and  reso- 
lutely  manned.  Messengers  arrived  from  the  Council,  exhoit' 
ing  the  soldiers  and  Citizens  not  to  fire,  until  a  deputatioo 
should  be  sent  out.  Numbers  of  the  eider  and  more  respect- 
able  Citizens  seconded  this  request :  Evelyn  raised  bis  vowe 
on  the  same  side.  Even  Walker  seemed  outwardly  willing  *^ 
recoinmend  forbearance ;  but  Evelyn,  being  closer  to  to 
than  he  suspected,  overheard  bim  add,  in  a  low  voifi^  ^ 
Murray : 
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^'Let  IIB  lull  their  fears ;  it  maj  save  a  struggle  within  the 

^^^waUs." 
all  the  anny  approached;  and  now  their  inusic  burst 
giyly  on  the  air. 

"Yonder,"  resumed  Mr.  Walker,  still  in  a  low  voice,  and 
iddressing  himself  to  one  of  the  enterprising  apprentices,  who 
iid  before  done  him  a  service — "  yonder  is  the  cruel  tyrant, 
in  pereon." 

**  Where  T  asked  James  Spike,  standing  to  the  side  of  his 
gun,  a  ready  match  in  his  hand. 

"See  you  not  the  crowd  of  gay  officers  who  push  on  before 
the  anny?  See  you  not  two  of  them  that  ride  alone,  sur- 
rounded  by  the  others  ]  The  man  on  the  grey  horse,  to  the 
i^ht,  is  the  tyrant." 

James  Spike  rested  his  match  across  the  saker.  He  and 
W^alker  looked  eamestly  at  each  other. 

**  Touch  her,"  at  last  whispered  the  clergyman — "  but  no — 
not  yet ;  bear  her  muzzle  down,  a  little.  Softly ;  none  need 
note  you — ^there,  that  allows  for  your  elevation.  Touch  her 
aow/ 

"  Well,  my  mother,  honest  woman,  little  thought  I'd  have 
lived  to  do  this,"  said  Spike,  laughing.  Flash  and  roar  went 
tixe  saker,  with  a  mouthful  of  shot  for  King  James,  from  his 
good  city  of  Derry,  to  which,  with  colours  flying  and  music 
playing,  he  ambled  so  tranquilly.  Ere  the  smoke  came 
between,  Evelyn  saw  an  aid-de-camp  drop,  while  others  feil 
in  the  ranks  of  the  approaching  line.  Well  might  the  musi- 
cians  stop  both  their  melody  and  their  march ;  and,  unsup- 
ported  by  cannon  as  James  at  present  was,  well  might  he,  too, 
tum  his  horse's  head  towards  Johnstown ;  and,  like  the  king 
of  France,  who, 

-"  with  forty  thousand  men, 


Marched  up  the  hill,  and  then  marched  down  again,*' 

fall  back  with  his  army  to  safer  quarters.  One  Single  horse- 
maii  Btood  a  moment  behind,  his  face  tumed  towards  the 
üaLse  city.  Evelyn,  looking  sharply,  recognised  him  to  be 
Sarsfield.  He  stood  as  if  astonishment  and  indignation  kept 
him  motionless,  or  as  if  to  dare  another  shot  in  his  own 
person.  More  than  a  minute  he  so  stood;  then  suddenly 
wheeled  round  and  gailoped  after  his  friends. 

The  determinations  of  the  Council  became  useless ;  nay,  the 
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Council  itself,  not  conceiving  their  presence  of  mnch  haSa 
Import,  stole,  one  by  one,  out  of  the  city.  Lundy,  hcw^vtt; 
being  so  well  known,  feared  to  expose  himself  to  the  inforiitei 
garrison  and  people,  and  remained  secreted  in  his  own  hoofo; 
Mr.  Walker  hearing  this,  visited  him. 

"  I  grieve  for  you,  Col.  Lundy,"  he  said ;   "  believe  ne^  I 
never  meant  to  involve  you  in  the  danger  that  now  so  nen^  l 
threatens  you."  j 

"  It  increases  then,  Mr.  Walker  1"  demanded  the  govema. ; 

"  So  much  so,  that  my  poor  influence  has  proved  alnuMl  * 
ineffectual  in  saving  your  house  from  an  attack." 

"  What  would  you  advise,  sirf 

**Why,  your  friends  have  all  contrived  to  escape;  M, 
doubtless,  the  peril  to  you,  at  this  late  period,  is  moPB 
grievous  than  it  was  to  them.  I  am  anxious,  however,  to  do 
you  any  Service  in  my  power." 

Lundy  paused,  and  looked  keenly  into  the  speakei^s  &o& 
After  a  minute*s  scrutiny  he  rose. 

"  To  you,  sir,  I  commit  myself,"  he  said. 

"  Procure  a  disguise,  then.  FoUow  me ;  and  Providen» 
may  yet  befriend  US." 

Lundy  obeying  his  suggestions  in  every  respect,  was  cofr 
veyed  by  Walker  and  some  friends  past  the  gates.  Thei» 
they  parted. 

**  Take  heed  of  yourself  now,  and  Heaven  guido  you,"  added 
the  plotter,  who  had  led  Col.  Lundy  almost  to  death,  vi» 
now  delivered  him  from  this  danger. 

As  he  retumed  up  the  street,  a  crowd  were  collected  roiuiä 
Captain  Murray,  shouting  loudly. 

"  No,  Citizens,"  this  gentleman  was  saying,  "  I  am  not  fit 
to  be  your  govemor.  Your  champion  I  hope  to  be.  Butheie 
is  the  man  of  our  choice.  Long  live  our  govemor,  the  Bev. 
Col.  George  Walker !" 

This  nomination  was  immediately  confirmed ;  and  also  9k 
deputy  chosen  in  the  person  of  the  Derry  friend  befof» 
mentioned  as  much  in  Mr.  Walker's  confidence.  Evelyn 
curiously  watched  the  eye  of  the  new  govemor,  but  cotud 
detect,  under  the  modesty  of  its  Hd,  no  sparMing  of  tt* 
gratified  ambition  and  triumph  he  had  expected. 
.  The  energy  of  Mr.  Walker  became  more  than  evtft  eßOr 
spicuous.  He  promptly  examined  the  stores,  the  magaon^ 
tbe  guna,  the  gates  \  he  axianged  the  garrison  under  flit^^ 
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odoiiels,  of  whom  himself  made  one ;  and  found  it  to  amount 
to  sereii  thousand  five  hundred  active  soldiers,  and  between 
three  and  four  hundred  officers.  With  this  force,  Derry 
commenced  a  regulär  resistance  to  King  James.  But  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  men,  women,  and  children^ 
nitiTes  and  strangers,  who,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  finally 
raoained,  amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  A  population 
fri^tfiilly  disproportioned  to  the  supplies  of  the  besieged 
dty;  and,  indeed,  even  to  its  extent. 


CHAPTEK    XXIII. 

SoMB  weeks  after  the  events  last  detailed,  Mr.  Walker  called 
on  Eveljm  late  at  night,  and  took  him  by  the  arm  to  the  walls. 
"Stand  here  with  me,"  he  said,  **  and,  first,  consider  our 
ntoation.  Although  James,  about  a  week  foUowing  our 
Salute,  was  obliged  to  retum  to  Dublin  to  attend  his  plun- 
dering  parliament,  yet  has  he  left  behind  the  whole  of  his 

Sower.     On  every  side,  from  every  point  of  the  compass, 
oes  it  beset  us.     Look  north.     About  five  miles  down  the 
river  Stands  Culmore  fort,  formerly  our  only  hope  of  com- 
immication  with  the  broad  Lough  and  the  open  sea :  now  is 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  foe.     Between  us  and  it,  Kilkenny 
Butler,  and  his  Eolkenny  men,  guard  the  .river.     Southward 
you  See  Ballowgry  hill.     There  prance  Lord  Galmoy's  horse. 
Over  him,  Lord  Gormanstown  holds  his  magazine ;  and,  were 
it  daylight,  you  could  see  Lord  Clare's  yellow  flag  Streaming 
in  the  same  4irection.     Tum,  again.     Yonder,  in  the  sheriffs 
ground.  He  Lords  Louth  and  Slane.     Near  them,  Bellew  from 
Duleek,  Fingal,    and    Fagan    of   Filtrim.      Looking  back, 
towards  the  Lough,  Clancarty  keeps  Brook  Hall,  and  O'Neill's 
dragoons  the  opposite  shore — Gordon  O'Neill,  the  son  of  the 
accursed  Sir  Phelim  ! 

"  At  the  other  sides  of  the  city,  and  far  and  near  around 
them,  are  Commanders  and  forces  of  as  high  names  and  as 
fearfid  recollections.  Down  from  Tara's  hill,  Plunket  has  led 
his  horse.  From  Tredagh  rushes  Lord  Dungan's  armyi 
TjTComieVB  from  the  land  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  LuttrelTs 
firom  King's  County.     Lord  Dillon's  heir  comes  to  \l&  &q>tsl 
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Boscommon ;  joxmg  Talbot  from  Kildare ;  Galmoy  from  ihe 
Barrow ;  and  Wauhup  and  Buchan  from  the  wflds  d 
Inverary.  Cork  sends  us  the  old  Mac  Cartymore ;  Glenwood, 
the  Hagans ;  Donegal,  the  tall  Galloghers ;  and  von  bkdc 
Inishowen,  old  Caheir's  demesne,  an  O'Dogherty  stüL  I  hm 
named  but  half;  yet,  even  this  sounds  an  oyerwhefamng 
array." 

"  It  does, indeed,"  said  Evelyn;  "  but  is  it  not  now  tool«te 
to  say  so  1" 

"  Well  may  we  exclaim,"  continued  Mr.  Walker,  not 
noticing  Evelyn's  remark,  and  as  if  really  impressed,  for  the 
first  time,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibility  he  had 
incurred — "  well  may  we  exclaim,  in  the  phrase  of  onr 
liturgy,  *  There  is  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us,  but  011I7 
thou,  0  God  ! '  Youth,  it  does  beget  some  confusion  in  me^ 
and  somedisorder  amongthe  people,  when  we  look  aboutnS) 
and  See  what  we  are  doing.  Our  enemiesall  about  us ;  and 
such  friends  as  have  not  yet  gone,  still  running  away  from 
US.  A  ganison  composed  of  poor  people,  frightened  from 
their  own  homes,  and  more  fit  to  hide  themselves  thanto 
face  an  enemy.  No  persons  of  any  experience  in  war 
amongst  us;  and  those  who  were  sent  to  assist  us,  flying 
from  the  first  sight  of  the  place.  But  few  horse  to  sally  ort 
with,  and  no  forarge.  No  engineers  to  instruct  us  in  onr 
works.  No  fireworks.  Not  so  much  as  a  band  grenado 
to  annoy  the  enemy.  Not  a  gun  well  mounted  in  the  whole 
town.  Thirty  thousand  mouths  to  feed,  and  not  above  ten 
days'  Provision  for  them,  in  the  opinion  of  our  former  gover- 
nors.  Several  leaving  us  every  day,  and  exposing  our  Situa- 
tion and  our  Councils  to  the  foe ;  that  foe  so  active  in 
endeavouring  to  divide  us,  and  so  athirst  and.hungry  for  my 
own  betraying.  So  numerous,  so  powerful,  and  so  inveteratd 
withal !  God  be  our  shield,  I  say !  The  poor  Israelites,  at 
the  Eed  Sea,  stood  not  in  sorer  trouble." 

"  If  so,  Mr.  Walker,  and  if  you  really  think  so,  of  what  dsö 
can  be  the  conviction  and  avowal  of  this  danger,  unless  yoa 
determine  to  avert  it  ]"  demanded  Evelyn. 

"  How  1"  asked  the  govemor,  gravely. 

"  How  but  by  accepting  the  favourable  terms  of  surrender 
that  even  yet  are  open  to  you.  That  come  into  the  city  almoafc 
every  day,  inclosedin  a  blind  shell,  sent  by  an  emissary,  orii* 
$ome  shape  or  other.    And  4o  not  \»\i^^  t^üjaia  ijromifie  yo% 
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m  the  Word  of  a  prince,  perfect  toleration — ^nay,  protection 
9fTeligious  opinion,  of  property,  and  life — ^forgiveness  of  the 
past — freedom  for  the  future  ?" 

**Aye,  young  man,  thus  they  promise.     But,  oh,  that 

promise !     He  that  would  depend  his  life  on  a  msh  may 

tnst  it.     Not  I ;  I,  who  am  especially  marked  down  for 

'vengeance  !    I,  their  single  foe — ^their  confusion  and  shame ! 

I,  &   heretic   priest,    in  their   blaspheming    mouths — ^with 

yfhom  no  faith  is  to  be  held.     The  word  of  a  prince  !    Yes, 

I  remember  that  cant — that  sickening  echo;   I  remember 

it  as  the  charm  that  too  long  luUed  us  asleep,  until  Ifhieves 

stole  to  our  bedsides,  and  awoke  us  with  their  hands  on  onr 

throttles,  boasting  permission  from  the  very  lips  that  had 

spoken  tho.se  words  to  onr  credulous  senses.     Toleration  ! 

«ach  as  the  tiger   gives    the    herd.      No ;    think    not    I 

spoke  out  plainly  before  you,  because  I  was  disquieted  with 

▼hat  I  have  done,  or  afraid  of  what  I  have  to  do.     Good 

S*  ht ! — ^retire  to  your  bed,  and  court  slumber ;  for,  if  I  mis- 
:e  not,  your  watch  comes  to-morrow  night — adieu  ! "  He 
tnmed  hastily  along  the  wall,  and  Evelyn  soon  heard  his 
"  All's  well  !**  echoed  from  post  to  post  round  the  city. 
Eyelyn  also  tiimed  from  the  walls,  deeply  revolving  the  new 
%kt  m  which  he  had  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  govemor. 
He  did  not,  however,  bend  his  steps  homeward,  as  Mr. 
Walker  had  advised,  but  to  a  house  next  his  uncle's,  in 
vhich,  unknown  to  Mrs.  Evelyn,  Edmund  occupied  quarters 
as  his  nominal  prisoner. 

Although  the  pressure  of  more  public  and  important  events 

has,  for  some  time,  kept  us  silent  regarding  the  private  aifairs 

of  certain  of  our  friends,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 

affairs  remained  altogether  stationary,  or  that  we  were  altoge- 

^er  indifferent  to  their  progress.     In  fact,  it  was  because  we 

coßtinued  well  aware  how  they  went  on,  that  we  have  allowed 

ourselves  to  omit  recent  allusion  to  them ;  particularly  as  we 

'•^öre  meantime  employed  in  reporting  other  matters,  upon 

^hich  depended,  and  upon  which  stiQ  depend,  the  final  tum 

f^good  or  bad  fortune  to  the  individuals  in  whom  we  are  in- 

*^®8ted.     It  was  because  we  knew,  that,  from  the  second  day 

^f  Edmund's  coming  into  Derry,  Evelyn  had  constantly  brought 

^  Piisoner  comfort,  in  the  person  of  a  young  lady  he  was  well 

P*öased  to  see.     All  the  past  forgotten,  or  the  happy  part  of 

^^y  remembered,  Esther  and  Edmund  had  thus  enjoyed. 
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l^ountrieß.  I  repeat,  I  can  altogether  but  express  my  surprise 
A8  to  what  they  are  doing  here  at  present." 

"  Into  their  Lands,  and  those  of  the  Irish  army,  it  must, 
however,  soon  fall.  But,  Evelyn,  never,  I  fear,  by  capitula- 
tion.  At  all  events,  not  by  one  timely  enough  to  insure, 
according  to  the  usages  of  war,  good  and  safe  terms  to  the 
gamson  and  inhabitants." 

«  Of  that  I  have  thought,  too,  M^Donnell." 

"  Let  me  take  the  freedom  to  observe,  that  the  holding  out 
rf  Derry — ^indeed,  its  holding  out,  in  the  teeth  of  terms 
negociated  by  its  most  respectable  Citizens,  and  those  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  most  influential  of  its  garrison — 
against  pledges  of  good  faith,  given  and  taken,  has  been  the 
work  of  men  whose  uncompromising  prejudices,  and  whose 
fear  of  retribution,  left  them  no  other  resource.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  forlom  hope  of  a  shattered  and  baffled  party,  reduced 
to  one  last  and  desperate  chance  of  escape  or  death,  of 
revenge  or  self-destruction." 

"  Your  comments  are  severe,  M*Donnell.  But  go  on;  apply 
your  reasoning  more  closely." 

"Too  severe,  Evelyn  ?  Come,  come  ;  I  only  meant  to  say, 
that  we,  the  native,  undisciplined,  unarmed,  and  despised 
force  of  the  country,  have,  alone  and  unassisted,  beat  you, 
jöch  by  inch,  from  the  borders  of  your  northern  province, 
iöto  the  gates  of  Derry.  Alone  and  unassisted,  for  the 
Prench  reinforcement  and  supplies,  trifling  as  both  are, 
<fid  not  reach  us  tili  we  had  done  that  good  service.  So, 
pardon  me;  no  more  did  I  wish  to  say;  and  if  it  is 
disagreeable,  I  regret  I  have  said  so  much.  Now  to  my 
Argument. 

•  The  hatred,  bigotry,  and,  I  may  add,  despair,  which,  in 
the  face  of  treaties  and  honorable  confidence,  have  shut  your 
gates  against  King  James,  will,  I  fear,  keep  them  shut,  while 
Safe  and  advantageous  proposals  are  still  made  to  you,  and 
imtil  the  time  has  lapsed  for  continuing  to  make  them. 
Derry  must  then  fall  byblockade,  or  storm;  or  eise  surrender 
tt  discretion.  In  either  case,  an  enraged  and  ungovernable 
oldiery  will  pour  into  its  streets  and  houses,  and  act  almost 
it  pleasure.     Do  you  now  guess  what  I  would  drive  at  f 

"Ifearldo." 

"  Do  you  think  of  no  dear  being  whose  safety  should, 
Q  such  a  crisiS;  be  cared  for  ]    Gracious  God,  Evelyn !"  he 
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tinued,  rising  in  much  emotion,  ^'  in  such  a  terrible  day,  im 
you  no  fears  for  Esther  f ' 

"  I  have,  M*Donnell ;  nor  are  they  newly  come  into  my 
heart.     What  is  to  be  done  for  her  ?' 

"  You  will  not,  surely,  await  the  arrival  of  the  danger  to 
provide  against  it ;  you  are  anxious  to  place  her  out  oi  perl 
as  soon  as  possible  T 

"  To-night,  if  I  could.     But  have  you  thought  how  f 

"  I  fear,  Evelyn,  that  my  answer  may  seem — ^I  know  not 
what — seliish,  perhaps.     Or  that,  from  its  nature,  you  may 
think  I  proposed  this  case  as  much  in  calculation  as  in  troe. 
affection.    ^ut  no  ;  we  understand  each  other;  and  withonk 
any  such  fear,  I  will  speak  openly  to  you." 

**  Do  so.     I  can  never  wrong  you." 

"  Mark  me,  then.  As  the  niece  of  an  alderman  of  Deny, 
and  as  the  sister  of  one  of  its  garrison,  poor  Esther  wouldmeet 
little  respect.  As  the  wife  of  a  man  in  arms  for  Eong  Jamee, 
she  would  be  protected.  Let  her  assume  that  characterjlet 
me,  by  virtue  of  a  former  arrangement — ^right,  I  may  ahnoafc 
say — once  call  her  my  wedded  wife,  and — apart  from  the 
good-will  of  my  friends — ^then  show  me  the  man,  friend  or 
foe,  who  dares,  but  with  a  glance,  aggrieve  her  !" 

"  Your  hand,  M*Donnell ;  and  accept  my  approval  of  a 
still  freer  and  safer  course.  When  you  make  Esther  yonn, 
fly  with  her  from  Derry.  I  give  you  back  your  parole ;  you 
are  no  longer  a  prisoner.  Take  her  far  from  even  the  pre- 
sence  of  danger.  Make  us  both  doubly  sure.  Take  her 
to  Eva,  at  Glenarriff ;  and  there  you  can  all  rest  in  peace. 
For  myself,  my  heart  and  mind  will  be  at  peace,  too, 
though  distant  from  you  ;  though  obliged,  by  the  stein 
duties  of  my  Situation,  to  face  the  storm,  and,  perhaps,  fett 
in  it." 

"  Dear  Evelyn,  I  cannot,  will  not  speak  a  word  to  tumyon- 
from  the  path— dangerous  as  it  may  be,  and  hostile  a» 
it  is  to  me — of  an  honorable  gentleman — of  a  soldier- 
But  do  not  forebode  ill.  Do  not  imagine  a  misery  that, 
during  our  lives,  should  shadow  the  joy  of  Esther,  Eva,  and 
Edmund.  Our  happiness  must  be  mutually  participated,  or 
not  worth  the  name.  As  to  the  rest,  I  thank  you,  Evelpi» 
wringing  his  hand ;  "  brother  in  the  heart  and'at  the  fireside, 
though  m  the  field  my  foe,  I  thank  you." 

"The  great   difficulty"  leaumed  Evelyn,   as  his  strong 
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emotion  abated,  '^  will  be  to  procura  an  officiating  minister. 
The  Protestant  clergymen,  of  different  sects,  residing  in  this 
city,  we  cannot  ask." 

"  Some  Roman  Catholic  priests  must  be  attached  to  the 
besieging  anny,"  said  Edmund ;  "  but  how  get  one  of  them 
even  near  the  walls  ?  And  Esther  and  I  can  leave  Derry  oiüy 
as  husband  and  wife.  Suppose  Eva  were  summoned  hither, 
"with  our  old  clerical  relative?  They  might  remain  safe 
abroad  until  we  could  communicate  with  them;  and  they 
▼ould  then  venture  more  for  us  than  strangers." 

"  As  great  a  difficulty  will  arise  in  conveying  an  intimation 
to  Eva,'^  tesumed  Evelyn ;  "  but  let  us  consider  it.  And  now, 
let  US  pursue  this  Conference  in  a  walk  along  the  walls.  'Tis 
a  fine  night ;  the  moon  shines  clear ;  and  my  spirits  require 
the  open  air." 

They  left  Edmund*s  quarters,  and  ascended  the  steps  of 
Bishop's  gate ;  the  never-to-be-forgotten  spot,  from  which 
Deny  sent  her  first  conclusive  answer  to  the  summons  of 
James.  It  has  since  been  rebuilt,  by  the  way,  into  a  triumphal 
Mch,  with  a  sculptured  head  ofthat  Sovereign  on  the  outside, 
pd  with  one  of  his  successor  on  the  inside  ;  the  former  hang- 
iög,  most  dolorously,  his  family  lip ;  the  latter  frowning  over 
a  tremendous  hooked  nose ;  and  both  features  seeming  to  be 
the  only  ones  thät  the  artist  was  able  or  willing  to  insist  on 
«8  likenesses. 

Evelyn  paused  a  short  time  over  the  gate. 

*^  Before  we  renew  our  topic,  M^Donnell,"  he  said,  **  I  must 
'^ßtray  a  little  trust  to  you.  Under  us,  and  at  the  works  put- 
ttde  Bishop's  gate,  strong  picquets  are  this  night  stationed, 
tt  apprehension  of  an  attack,  directed  against  the  ravelin  you 
^  Delow,  and  the  embankment  at  the  other  post — ^to  be 
^^ed,  as  rumour  goes,  by  a  strong  party  of  our  old  friends, 
^ö  Bapparees,  who,  under  some  arrangement  or  other,  have 
^ly  become  attached  to  the  besieging  army." 
**  I  thought,  when  we  last  met  them,  they  seemed,  in  your 
'iXiion,  coUecting  their  scattered  forces,  after  the  affair  at 
'^  house,  for  a  retreat  to  the  south." 
**So,  indeed,  I  then  thought.  But  you  remember  the 
^Xiggler  that  took  us  to  Ballintoy  ?  On  board  that  vessel 
^w  the  face  of  Rory-na-chopple,  and  distinctly  heard  the 
^ice  of  his  captain  sounding  from  the  cabin.  Doubtless,  the 
^gues  were  then  getting  round  the  coast,  to  txy  \!b<b\£  ä^<(^ 
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in  the  fighting  and  scrambling  about  Coleraine,  and  afterwadb 
on  the  Finn-Water." 

While  Evelyn  spoke,  the  voices  of  the  picquet,  under  them, 
which,  since  their  ascent  to  the  walls',  had  not  beea  very 
quiet,  grew  boisterous  in  mirth,  and,  amid  all,  the  tmklingrf 
a  harp  was  heard.     Edmund  started. 

"  Hush  !"  he  said,  "  that  is  Carolan's  finger,  if  Carolan  be 
a  living  man." 

They  Ustened,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  by 
hearing  the  musician  strike  up  Carolan's  celebrated  "  Keceipt," 
and  accompany  it  with  his  voice. 

"Heaven  befriends  us,  Evelyn,"  continued  M*DoimelL 
**  Carolan  can  have  come  to  the  walls  of  Derry  only  on  % 
mission  to  us;  and  he  shall  be  our  envoy  to  Eva.  SpeAto 
him;  you  can  safely  do  so.  But  first,  let  me  write  a  line— 
await  my  return,  here." 

When  he  came  back  with  the  note,  Evelyn  hailed  Carolan; 
M*Donnell  not  appearing  from  the  walls.  The  harper 
instantly  saluted  his  old  acquaintance  by  name,  inqoiring  if 
all  his  friends  in  Derry  were  well. 

"  All ;  but  how  came  you  here,  Carolan  !" 

"Myself  knows  never  a  know,  sir;  these  good  fellows 
brought  me." 

"  Please  your  honour,  captain,"  said  the  sergeant  of  the 
party,  "  we  found  him  sleeping  within  our  Unes,  at  the  other 
side  of  the  town,  and  thought  he  might  be  a  spy." 

"  That  would  be  hard  for  me,  Captain  Evelyn,  as  yon 
know,"  resumed  Carolan ;  "  a  man  without  an  eye  in  to 
head  makes  a  bad  look-out." 

"Yes,  sir.  He  says  he  is  blind,  and  only  a  travelling 
harp-player,  benighted  and  tired.  So  if  airs  as  he  says,  iß 
the  daylight,  he  may  go  his  way,  again.  Meantime  he  conr 
sents  to  play  us  a  tune,  or  so,  tili  morning,"  said  the  sergeani 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  the  poor  young  man  gives  a  trne 
account  of  himself,"  continued  Evelyn;  "  and  it  would  1)6 
cruelty  to  detain  him  outside  the  walk  so  long.  Let  him  in» 
if  you  do  not  let  him  depart." 

"  Please  your  honour,  that's  against  Orders.  But  he  m»/ 
go  away,  if  he  likes,  on  your  word,  sir,"  replied  the  sergeant 

"  Very  weU;  I  will  just  descend  to  shake  hands  vifct 
iim." 

Witb  much  caution  t\ie  g?AÄ  nt«ä  o^eoftÄ^XA  "&^Vja*,to 
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isped  Oarolan's  hand,  and  lefb  in  it  the  cmmpled  paper 
imund  had  written. 

"6od  bless  you,  sir,  for  taking  the  poor  harper^s  band,  on 
B  wild  road,  and  bidding  bim  luck  and  speed.  And  now 
Ml  won't  refuse  tbis  little  clarseech  I  offer  you,  as  a  parting 
iken.  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  me  tili  I  get  bome  again,  to 
16  fiur  soutb,  and  tbere  I  bave  anotber  before  me.  Take  it, 
aptain  Evelyn  j  and  wben  you  toucb  its  wires,  remember 
le  giver." 

Carolan  Vent  bis  way;  Evelyn,  not  finding  Edmund  on 
16  wall,  followed  bim  to  bis  lodgings ;  and  gave  bim  tbe 
tue  barp,  as  tbe  person  for  wbom  it  was  reaJly  intended. 
loth,  bowever,  befieving  tbat  Carolan  must  bave  lefb  tbe 
iarseecb  for  sometbing  more  tban  a  token,  closely  examined 
;,  and  secret  binges  and  a  spring  were,  indeed,  found  in  tbe 
ounding  board,  wbich,  at  last  yielding  to  tbeir  pressure, 
howed  two  letters,  one  for  Edmund,  and  anotber  for  bis 
fiend,  botb  written  by  Eva.  Botb  told  of  good  bealtb ;  of 
he  perfect  tranquillity  of  ber  part  of  tbe  country ;  but  wbat 
ras  scarce  less  importaiit  to  Edmund,  of  tbe  implacable 
Qger  of  Lord  Antrim  for  bis  late  attributed  misconduct. 
le  young  men  parted  for  tbe  nigbt,  just  as  a  dropping  fire 
f  musketry,  mingled  witb  cbeers  from  tbe  skirmisbers,  and 
fies  from  tbe  walls,  were  beard  tbrougb  tbe  town. 
Hastily  mounting  tbe  wall  over  Butcher*s  gate,  Evelyn 
>oked  down  upon  a  gentle  slope  of  land  tbat  ran  towards  a 
10  of  eminence  called  tbe  Bisbop's  Demesne.  But,  by  tbis 
l&e,  tbe  finng  bad  ceased,  and  be  could  only  see  a  party 
horse,  belonging  to  tbe  town,  sweeping  fiiriously  round 
•0  heigbts,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy ;  at  tbe  same  time 
*t  tbree  or  four  infantry  approacbed  witb  a  prisoner 
^ards  tbe  gate.     He  descended;  a  loud  knocking  was 

**  Wbo  knocks  ?  and  tbe  word  T  demanded  tbe  sentineL 
**  Friends,"  and  **  Orange  is  tbe  word,"  be  was  answered. 
S7e  are  part  of  Captain  Micbelbum's  picquet,  and  bere  we 
•Ve  taken  a  little  Eapparee." 

The  gate  was  opened;  tbe  soldiers  entered  witb  tbeir 
isoner;  and  Evelyn  recognised — ^tbougb  scarcely  recogni- 
ble,  hisuncle  Jerry,  "  all  tattered  and  tom" — we  cannot  add 
ill  shaven  and  shom."  His  bair  and  beard  were  of  a  Kap- 
taree  growth;  wbile  tbe  bJue  kilt-like  kind  o{  ftsäW^  ^^»& 
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he  always  wore,  was  rent  into  ribands ;  his  blue  breeches  and 
stockings  füll  of  holes ;  and  one  shoe  gone. 

"  Are  you  all  meny  fellows  here  V  he  asked,  the  moment 
he  had  passed  the  gate. 

"  March  on  to  the  guardhouse,  you  Eapparee  thief,"  cried 
the  soldiers. 

"  Tm  no  Eapparee,  I  say  again,"  cried  Jerry.  "  They  bnt 
took  me  on  a  visit  with  them.  Not  that  I  mean  a  word  to 
their  dispraise,  for  hearty  lads  they  are,  and  like  a  Commo- 
dore  they  treated  me."  • 

"  Move  on  as  you  are  told,"  urged  his  guard. 

"  Why  I  can't,"  he  replied ;  "  don't  you  see  Tve  got  a 
rudder  shot  away  ]    Give  me  one  cup  of  canary." 

"  March  f  roared  a  corporal,  "  or  — ^presenting. 

"  Stop,  man  !  hear  reason.  Tm  no  Rapparfee,  but  a  loyal 
subject  of  the  King*s  gracious  majesty." 

"What  Kingf 

"  What  Kang?'  repeated  Jerry,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment  ab 
ihe  simplicity  of  the  question.  "What  King  but  our  own  King 
— ^the  King  of  England  !  Here  be  a  serious  set  of  fellows  to 
ask  such  a  matter.  Where's  your  officer]*'  limping  up  to 
Evelyn.  "  A-hoy !  dear  nephew!  afloat  yeti  Not  burnt  nor 
sunk,  as  I  thought  you  were?  Well ;  this  makes  up  for  aU  1 
You  won't  refuse  a  grapple ;  no,  that  you  wont,"  smacking 
his  band.  "  So  let  this  galley-foist  crew  sheer  oflf :  you  and  I, 
lad,  in  any  storm.  And,  I  say,  nephew,  let*s  go  below,  and 
have  a  twist  at  your  locker,  for  I  havn't  been  so  run  out  of 
grog,  and  so  near  seriousness,  since  I  lefb  shore." 

"  At  least,  sir,  I  will  try  and  protect  you  jfrom  the  rüde 
treatment  to  which  you  have  exposed  yourself.  Corporal,  this 
is,  indeed,  my  uncle,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Paul  Evelyn,  forced 
from  my  house  by  the  Rapparees.  I  will  be  his  surety  for 
loyal  intentions  and  peaceable  demeanour,  if  you  give  hi© 
into  my  charge ;  and  I  eamestly  request  that  favour  at  your 
hands." 

The  soldiers  assented :  and  Jerry,  supported  by  Evelyn, 
limped  to  Edmund's  quarters  ;  eagerly  inquiring,  on  the  way, 
when  he  knew  his  destination,  if  the  hearty  fellow,  the  dumb 
lad,  was  on  board. 
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•       CHAPTEE    XXIV. 

The  fiieixds  remained  very  anxious  about  their  megsage  to 
Eva;  weeks  elapsed,  and  no  answer  came.  This  suspense  was 
most  painful,  for  two  reasons.  They  feared  either  that 
Carolan  had  been  intercepted,  eearched,  and  perhaps  mur- 
dered,  on  bis  way  to  Glenamff ;  or  tbat  Derry  would  be 
taken  sword  in  band,  before  Eva  replied  to  tbeii*  summons, 
and  Estber  consequently  exposed  to  the  dangers  they  anti- 
dpated. 

On  the  latter  point,  bowever,  they  need  not  bave  been  so 

»pprehensive.     To  their  surprise,  as  well  as  gratification,  the 

City  continued  to  keep  its  besiegers  in  check.      And  the 

leader  will  join  in  their  astonishment,  after  recoUecting  the 

true  Statement  of  its  preparations  and  resources,  given  by 

Mr.  Walker,  and  of  its  Situation  and  the  strength  of  its 

^allß,  alluded  to  by  Evelyn.     That  it  should  have  been  able 

to  make  more  than  the  faintest  show  of  defence  is,  indeed, 

?11  circiunstances  considered,  unaccountable.     Had  it  stood, 

Jö  these  later  days,  in  the  place  of  Burgos  or  of  Badajos,  we 

^ow  that  Derry  must  have  capitulated  in  a  few  hours,  or 

®lfie  have  been  battered  and  burnt  into  a  heap  of  smolang 

f^^hish.      Nor  are  we,  by  implication,  to  attribute  to  an 

'^^ginary  backwardness  in  the  military  science  and  prowess 

?^  its  own  day,  the  want  of  skill  or  energy  evinced  by  its 

^^^egers.     Louis  XIY.,  or  William  III.,  would  have  made 

^*  it  as  Hght  a  morning's  work  as  Wellington,  or  any  hostile 

^^temporary  at  present  could;   witness,  out  of  a  list  of 

"^^^tances,  what  both  these  sovereigns  did,  in  two  successive 

^^^paigns,  at  the  fortress  and  Castle  of  Namur.     We  can 

^J%'  sunnise,  then,  that  the  few  thousand  French  before 

^^Tty  were  totally  inexperienced  in  the  military  knowledge, 

i^^cessary  to  their  Service,  and  for  which  their  countrymen, 

^  general,  had,  even  at  that  time,  so  great  a  name.     As  to 

^heir  Irish  aUies,  a  body  of  undisciplined  peasants,  just  come 

iJrto  the  field,  we  must  consider  them,  apart  from  the  piain 

^ojrk  of  charging  in  onslaught,  completely  out  of  the  question, 

>r,  at  all  events,  as  much  so  in  regularly  carrying  on  a  siege, 

18  tteir  equally  ine^erienced  enemiea  Y^ou\d  Wi^  igtovod 
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in  resisting  any  such  Operation,  vigorously  and  systematical^ 
directed. 

But  it  was,  perhaps,  the  öbject  of  the  besiegers  to  stam 
Dcrry  into  Submission.  The  increasing  scarcity  of  food  not 
began,  indeed,  to  threaten  sufficient  misfortune.  Complete^ 
hemmed  in,  as,  on  every  side,  they  were,  scarcely^anything 
had  been  added  to  the  first  supplies  found  in  the  stores  it 
the  beginning  of  the  siege ;  and  day  by  day  these  fearfiiKf 
decreased.  The  bad  omen  of  slaughtering  the  horses  of  ih» 
garrison  soon  made  its  appearance ;  and  peremptory  ordos 
were  issued  that  every  house  should  send  in  its  stock  rf 
private  provisions,  to  be  joined  to*  what  remained  of  the 
public  one,  and  both  to  be  served  out  in  small  daily  portions, 
to  each  individual  within  the  walls,  rank,  sex,  and  age  undis- 
tinguished  in  the  arrangement.  Edmund  found  hinudf 
limited  to  one  coarse  meal  in  the  day.  But  it  was  not  Us 
own  Situation  that  smote  his  soul  with  horror.  He  kner 
that  the  woman  he  loved  was  exposed,  in  bad  health  and 
wretched  spirits,  to  the  same  privation  ;  and  as,  (^uring  thk 
sad  economy,  he  looked  on  her  pallid  cheek  and  sunken  eye^ 
the  lover's  blood  curdled  to  think  that  hunger — ^the  most 
wretched  and  humiliating  of  mortal  evils — was  now  li«r 
Spoiler. 

Whilst  he  and  Evelyn  met,  from  time  totime,  and  eazedin 
silence  on  each  other's  gradually  wasting  features,  this  senti- 
ment,  commonly  feit,  though  never  expressed,  caused  them 
to  speculate  with  increased  anxiety  on  Eva's  remissness  in 
sending  an  answer.  They  became  assured  that  poor  Carolan 
had  really  fallen  a  victim  to  his  disinterested  zeal,  and  that 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  for  Esther.  But  one  night,  as  they 
wa&ed  moumfully  along  the  walls,  the  blessed  tones  of  his 
harp  were  again  heard  near  the  gate  below;  and,  stooping 
over,  they  recognised  him  surrounded,  as  before,  by  some  w 
the  men,  who,  in  his  former  visit,  had  attended  to  him,  but 
who  now,  rendered  less  sensitive  to  sweet  sounds  by  the 
grumbling  of  their  stomachs,  did  not  seem  disposed  to  treat 
him  kindly. 

"Begone,"  said  the  sergeant;  "I  say  you  can  have  no 
business  here,  unless  you  come  as  a  spy ;  and  that  I  said  before. 
You,  Corporal  Sharpe — you  acted  but  as  a  bad  vedette  to  bring 
the  blind  beggar  to  our  walls." 

*^I  ask  butto  seeCaptaiii^^Ayii/isi'^WÄY^^^wÄ^T«^ 
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Caiolan;  "  and  when  we  speak  together,  you'U  find  I  come  on 
tto  unMendly  business." 

**I  am  here,  Carolan,"  cried  Evelyn,  running  down  to  the 
gate.  After  much  persuasion  with  the  officer  in  command, 
ae  passed  out  to  the  harper. 

**  This,  then,  is  all  I  have  to  say,"  resumed  Carolan,  in  a 
broken  voice,  taking  a  small  wallet  from  under  his  garment. 
"  I  bring  you — ^and  I  have  brought  it  through  the  Irish  lines, 
with  some  hazard — a  meal  of  Christian  food,  and  a  flask  of 
cheering  wine  for  your  sister,  Mistress  Esther  Evelyn." 

**  Shture  !  share  !"  exclaimed  the  soldiers,  as  Evelyn  accepted 
it :  "all  provisions  are  common  to  the  garrison." 

**  No,  fidrs — shame,  shame,  to  ask  it !"  cried  Carolan.     "  It 

is  for  a  sickly,  a  young  and  beautiful  lady — ^it  is  to  cherish  the 

failiog  blood  in  her  heart,  and  give  her  life  a  day  longer.     I 

harve  brought  it  to  your  gate,  in  hunger  and  in  thirst,  myself. 

The  road  was  long,  and  my  own  tongue  cleaved  to  my  palate 

fi>ir  want  of  food  and  drink.     I  am,  this  moment,  a  fatigued 

Äixcl  hungry  man,  yet  I  touched  it  not ;  and  I  do  not  ask  to 

^Oiich  it.     If  you  are  men,  able  to  bear  a  little  want,  let  it  go 

^^  thepoor,  sick  young  ladyl  you  will  never  miss  it,  and  she 

]^]UI  die  without  it :  let  her  gentle  blood  get  nourishment. 

es,  they  will,  Captain  Evelyn,  they  will :  hide  it,  sir,  and 

~  e  it  to  your  sister." 

Carolan  wept  as  he  spoke ;  no  further  Opposition  was  oifered. 

Evelyn  shook  his  band,  and  joined  Edmund.     The  little  wallet 

^^ntained,  indeed,  some   delicate  and  nutritive  food;  and, 

^ecreted  amongst  it,  the  note  they  had  expected  from  Eva. 

After  satisfactorily  explaining  her  long  silence,  she  informed 

them  that,  attended  by  the  old  clergyman,  she  now  rested  in 

tiie  Irish  camp,  and  would  try  to  meet  them  and  Esther,  out- 

aide  Butcher's  gate,  near  Columbkill*s  well,  four  nights  from 

the  date  of  her  writing.     When  the  friends  had  interchanged 

hearty  congratulations  on  this  welcome  intelligence,  Evelyn 

took  up  his  wallet,  and  hastened  to  Esther.     He  did  not  ask 

Edmund  to  taste  the  generous  food ;  he  would  no  more  have 

done  so  than  he  would  have  trenched  on  it  himself.     He  did 

not  think  of  asking  him  ;  nor  did  Edmund  think  of  tasting ; 

yet  both  were  hungry — ^in  the  hearts  of  both,  nature  yeamed 

for  a  wonted  reHef.     It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  vulgär 

illustration  of  disinterested  feeling.     Yes ;  it  may  be  said  by 

some,  who,  after  a  dainty  evening  banquet,  peruse  oui  ^qj^^^'s» 
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amid  luxury  that  has  never  known  want,  and  to  whose 
privileged  ear  the  word  "  hunger"  brings  only  coarse  or  mean 
associations.  But  if  so,  we  only  wish  such  a  critic  plunged, 
with  all  speed,  into  a  besieged  city,  and  gradually  made 
acquainted  with  that  commonplace  and  imceremonious  mon- 
stei' — starvation. 

Eva's  note  being  left  in  M'Donnell's  hands,  he  was  about 
to  destroy  it,  after  Evelyn's  departure,  when,  at  a  side 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  blank,  he  discovered  the  following 
PostScript :  "  Be  watchful ;  for  there  is  one,  opposed  most 
inveterately,  though  unaccoimtably,  to  your  success,  who 
seeks  admission  into  the  city  to  coiäbund  you." 

To  whom  did  this  allusion  apply  1  Edmund  could  not  teil ; 
nor,  after  hours  of  surmise,  even  imagine.  The  next  mom- 
ing,  however,  gave  him  some  inkling  on  the  point 

Jeiry,   now  his  fellow-lodger  and    messmate,  had  been. 
looking  out  of  the  window,   when — ^but  let  us  intemipb 
ourselves,  to    say    a    few    digressive  words   about    Jerry. 
EQtherto  he  had   pretty  well  obeyed  the  injunction  laiA 
upon  him  by  his  nephew,  to  absent  himself  from  his  brothei'» 
house,  and  even  from  the  streets  of  the  town,  in  whichhö 
might  be  likely  to  meet  Mr.  Paul  Evelyn  or  his  lady.    Content* 
with  singing  his  favourite  sea-songs,  together  with  some  scraps 
of  rüde  verse  he  had  lately  picked  up  among  the  Rapparees, 
sipping  whatever  liquor — ^water  excepted — ^might  be  placeA 
in  his  way,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  in  Derry  who 
ate  his  one  scanty  meal  a-day  with  Christian  resignatioa. 
and  indiflference.      Indeed,   he  seemed   just  as  careless  of 
the  State  of  affairs  around  him,  as  of  their  effects  on  him- 
self, no  matter  in  what  shape  those  effects  might  visit  him. 
His  little  paunch  decreased ;  the  fresh  colour  left  his  cheek  ^ 
worse  than  all,   the  wound  in  his  foot  grew  bad  and  ob- 
stinate— ^he  cared  not.     He  was  told  that,  in  a  few  days, 
there  would  be  no  food  at  all  in  the  city,  and  that  flie 
people  either  must  starve  to  death,  or  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  wild  Papists.     "Be  not  serious,"   he  said;   "what 
know  I  of  it  1    Starved  1  merry  men  never  starved.    Papists  1 
I  have  known  of  some  hearty  fellows  among  thena.    City 
besieged  1  tilly-vally  ; — ^be  thou  hearty." 

But,  amid  this  good-humour  with  his  lot,  ai^d  submissioii 
under  the  commands  laid  upon  him,  he  was  heard,  now  and 
then,  to  mumble  a  threat  of  Visitation  to  his  brother  an4  Jus 
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dster-in-law.  They  both  looked  as  well,  he  averred,  as 
wer  they  had  looked,  notwithstanding  the  general  changes 
Ühat  tooK  place  in  all  others.  And  therein  lay  a  mystery  he 
was  determined  to  solre.  The  appearances  that  gave  rise 
to  bis  remarks  were,  indeed,  rather  evident,  and  commented 
ftpon,  too,  by  more  people  than  Jerry.  Public  prayers  were 
hdd  in  the  church  every  moming  and  evening ;  at  the  proper 
hours  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  regularly  passed  by  to  join  in  them. 
And  at  the  request  of  their  discarded  brother,  Evelyn  and 
Edmund  often  stood  at  the  window  to  note,  as  they  went 
ilong,  the  undiminished  globularity  of  Paul's  person,  the 
enduring  vastness  of  that  of  his  good  lady,  and  the  sleek, 
contented  character  of  the  faces  of  both.  On  tottered  little 
Paul,  patting  the  stones  with  the  gold-headed  cane  he  held 
in  one  band,  and  grasping  in  the  other  two  huge  prayer- 
books,  which  Mrs.  Evelyn  obliged  him  to  cany.  Some 
paces  behind,  the  lady  followed,  in  füll  sail,  watching  bim 
with  a  severe  eye,  as  a  nurse  might  watch  the  straggling 
saüies  of  a  child  just  beginning  to  walk ;  when  they  arrived 
rt  chtirch,  still  making  him  kneel  before  her,  in  order  that 
Ae  might  see,  and  promptly  check,  with  a  tap  on  his  head, 
or  a  pinch  at  his  arm,  Paul's  frequent  lapses  into  slumber,  for 
which  (Jerry  said)  he  often  got  whipped  when  he  came  home. 
But  Jerry  must  not  teach  us  digression  upon  digression. 

He  had  been  watching,  as  usual,  their  expected  progress  to 
shnrch,  when,  instead  of  summoning  Edmund  to  see  them 
PM8  by,  he  called  him  to  witness  a  loud  commotion  that  was 
?oing  on  at  Mr.  Paul  Evel3na's  door;  the  next,  it  will  be 
^embered,  to  Edmund's  quarters.  A  crowd  of  people, 
wme  soldiers,  and  some  townsfolk,  had  collected  round 
^  wild-looking,  meanly  habited  young  woman,  who  seemed 
^r  to  be  admitted,  and  noisy  and  vehement  at  Mrs. 
ivelyn's  repeated  refusal  given  from  the  window. 

'*  Let  me  in  !"  screamed  the  applicant ;  "  I  have  that  to 
*r  to  your  husband,  which  concerns  him  and  you,  and  all 
our  family." 

'*  Away  with  thee,  woman  !"  answered  Mrs.  Evelyn ;  "  or 

^wiJl  have  thee  sent  to  the  black  hole.  Take  her  away, 
Didiers — ^how  dared  you  bring  her  hither  ?" 

The  soldiers  answered,  that  the  woman  had  come  to  the 
ites  with  a  pass  from  Lord  Kingston,  commanding  her 
Unission  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Paul  Evelyn. 
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"  It  is  a^  forgery,"  resumed  the  lady,  "  or  a  plot  to  mmdff 
US.     Take  her  away,  I  say;  I  know  her  well." 

"  And  I  know  you,"  continued  the  woman ;  "  we  hm 
one  another.  Do  you  remember  the  word  I  spoke  to  y« 
the  first  evening  we  met  1   Let  me  in — or  listen  to  it  agak' 

Mrs.  Evelyn  shrieked,  as  if  her  recollections  were  flow^f 
touched,  and  shut  down  the  window. 

"  Then  starve  !"  cried  Onagh,  now,  as  she  tumed  lonnd, 
well  known  to  Edmund ;  "  that  was  the  word.  And  hmi 
is  again — starve !" 

Edmund,  recollecting  Onagh's  previous  and  imaccountaUb 
hostility  to  his  union  with  Esther,  and  now  comparing  it  wÄ 
her  anxiety  to  get  access  to  Paul,  was  Struck  with  the  thoB^ 
that  she  might  be  the  person  of  whom  Eva,  in  her  uoto, 
warned  him  to  stand  on  his  guard.  Acting  under  this  «id- 
den  Impression,  he  ran  down  to  the  street,  accosted  hff 
civilly,  induced  her  to  enter  the  house  along  with  him,  uA 
when  she  had  come  in,  seized  her,  and,  assisted  by  Jeny, 
conveyed  her  to  a  secure  cellar,  where,  leaving  her  a  smul 
portion  of  food,  they  locked  her  up  in  darkness  and  solitodt 
M*Donnell«  gave  his  fellow-lodger  some  apt  reason  for  tb« 
proceeding,  and  engaged  him,  should  he  himself  be  out  rf 
the  way,  in  a  few  days  to  restore  her  to  liberty. 

Soon  after,  Evelyn  visited  them.  Acquainting  his  friend 
that  he  was  summoned  to  attend  an  extraordinary  coundljto 
be  immediately  held,  in  consequence  of  suspicions  entertained 
by  some  of  the  garrison  that  certain  gentlemen  of  the  coipo- 
ration,  and  even  their  worthy  governor,  Mr.  Walker,  had  not 
complied  with  the  order  to  send  in  all  their  private  stock,  brt 
kept  secreted  in  their  houses  an  unpermitted  abundance,  for 
their  individual  comfort  and  fattening.  Jerry,  hearing  thiß» 
offered  himself  as  a  presumptive  evidence,  at  the  investiga- 
tion.     But  he  was  overruled,  and  Evelyn  went  alone. 

It  had  not  been  usual  to  permit  an  indiscriminate  asseo- 
blage  of  persons  at  the  former  peaceable  town-councils  rf 
Derry.  Now,  hunger,  which  breaks  through  stone  walls,  wtf 
every  man's  passport  to  witness  debates  in  which  every  man's 
stomach  was  commonly  interested.  Along  with  the  govemor, 
superior  officers,  and  the  corporation,  a  crowd  of  hagsarf 
countenances  thronged,  therefore,  the  hall  of  the  mÄ«** 
house. 

Uncle  Paul,  who,  from  his  reluctance   to   attend,  IumI 
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been  late,  was  seated  on  an  extremity  of  the  magisterial 
^enchy  his  short,  stout  legs  dangling  most  uncoinfortably,  and 
bds  Uttle  grej  eyes  staring  roirnd  in  childish  fear  (the  result 
>f  a  oertain  consciousness),  as  he  leaned,  the  better  to  support 
bimself,  on  his  gold-headed  cane. 

Ck)vemor  Wdker  certainly  appeared  in  good  case,  as  also 
did  other  patriotic  gentlemen  of  the  corporation.  But  none 
belied,  so  much  as  Faul,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  order  for 
indiscriminate  starvation. 

The  rüde,  because  hungry,  soldiers  made  their  Statements ; 
bluntly  named  some  they  suspected,  and  hinted  at  others. 
Paul  found  himself  involved  among  the  former,  and  Govemor 
Walker  among  the  latter.  Both  were,  however,  ready  to 
lebat  the  accusation. 

It  was  at  the  private  request  of  Mr.  Walker,  made,  in  order 
to  eet  rid  of  the  Glamours  against  him,  to  an  apprentice  ensign 
in  his  confidence,  that  the  meeting  had  been  called.  Paul 
flattered  himself  his  house  exhibited  no  proof  of  guilt.     The 

SeiBons  who  brought  the  charges  were  ordered  to  search  the 
wellings  of  the  accused.  They  retumed,  unable  to  say  that 
they  had  not  been  in  error,  but  still  grumbling,  and  scowling 
with  their  socket  eyes  towards  the  magisterial  bench,  as  they 
inuttered : 

"Why  should  the  great  ones  be  fat,  and  poor  folk'lean? 
Kthey  fare  as  we  do,  let  them  show  it  as  we  do." 

Among  the  indiscriminate  throng  was  a  group  of  the 
«pprentice  boys,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  leading  part  they 
had  acted,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  much  privilege, 
«öd  therefore  stood  near  to  the  aldermen.  James  Spike  was 
«t  their  head,  sadly  altered  Jfrom  the  look  of  boyish  health 
*öd  waggery  he  had  shown  upon  the  day  when,  with  his 
compeers,  he  scampered  down  the  steps  of  Ferry-quay  gate, 
to  commence  the  Protestant  war  in  Ireland  against  King 
J^es.  His  plump  cheek  had  yielded  to  a  hoUow  one ;  his 
niddy  colour  to  a  monotonous  greenish  hue ;  and  his  springing 
^^eard  Btood  forward  from  his  chin  and  lip, 

"Each  particular  hair  on  end, 
lake  qnills  upon  the  f retful  porcupine  ;*' 

^f  (to  show  OUT  own  independent  skill  in  simile)  somewhat 
of  the  fashion  in  which  a  starved  horse  will  indicate  his  bad 
feeding  by  the  roughness  of  his  coat. 
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But  Jem's  spirit  was  not  gone.  Or,  like  some  great  wits 
who  have  miserably  striven  to  die  with  a  jest  upon  their  Ups, 
he  still  remembered  bis  reputation  for  humour ;  and  now  tbeie 
arose  opportunity  for  still  supporting  it.  He  had  observed 
PauVs  alarm  during  tbe  prooeedings  ;  he  saw  that  hiß  homy 
lips  were  white  with  fear.  Pallid,  he  did  not,  indeed,  grow: 
bis  was  one  of  those  faces,  of  which,  from  a  constant  habit  of 
purplish  ruddiness,  tbe  skin  at  last  becomes  steined  into 
colour,  and  ever  after  remains  little  influenced  by  the  rushing 
of  blood  to  the  heart.  But  James  Spike  observed  enough  to 
cause  him  to  address  bis  companions  aloud. 

"  Well,  lads,  what  say  you  to  this  matter  T 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  croaked  Will  Crookshanks. 

"  To  my  thought,  there  may  be  something  to  find  out  in  it> 
yet,"  Said  Harry  Campsie,  in  a  squall ;  the  character  of  each 
young  man's  voice  being  changed  to  its  extreme. 

"  We  hoped  not  a  knowledge  of  it  from  you,  poor  WiD," 
resuraed  Jem ;  "  but,  as  Harry  says,  there  may  be  sometlung 
to  find  out  yet.  Look  along  this  bench.  Think  you  there 
sits  on  it  none  who  eat  more  than  a  sparroVs  mess  for  a 
meal  ?" 

"  By  the  goose,"  answered  Harry  Campsie,  "  I  see  some 
who  Jiave  not  been  looking  at  empty  trenchers  of  late.  That's 
still  my  cry." 

"  And  mine  too,"  growled  Crookshanks.  "  And  mine,  and 
mine,"  echoed  others. 

"  Note  you  the  little  Alderman  at  our  elbow  T  questioned 
Spike,  and  the  glaring  eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  Paul.  "  There, 
at  the  least,  be  a  sample  of  your  great  folk,  nothing  the  worse 
for  the  Standing  order.  Tis  piain  as  the  nose  on  one ;  and 
never  were  noses  plainer  than  at  present,  being  the  better 
part  of  our  faces.     Will  Crookshanks  himself  says  so." 

"  I  do,"  Said  Will ;  "  'tis  a  matter  to  be  noted." 

"  A  good  may  come  of  it,  however,"  continued  Jem.  "  In 
a  day  or  two,  horses,  cats,  and  rats  will  be  eaten  up ;  a  cap 
of  broad  pieces  will  scarce  buy  a  lean  mouse.  Then  must  we 
needs  fall  foul  of  each  other ;  and  your  goodmen  fat  fellows— 
especially  your  aldermen — shall  first  draw  lot,  by  the  rood ! 
Skin  and  bone  would  be  but  niggard  diet :  we,  fighting  men, 
must  be  kept  on  our  limbs.     So,  harkye — ^" 

He  whispered  bis  companions,  keeping  a  glance  fixed  on 
Paul.     The  eyes  of  bis  fellow-apprentices,  and  now  almost  of 
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)  whole  throng,  more  seriously  imitated  the  kind  of  look 

m  bat  assnined;  something  between  a  bitter  grm  and  a 

tnral  creeping  of  disgost  marking  their  features.     Paul, 

idy  to  faint  with  terror,  thought  uiat  the  leathem  Ups  of 

ookshanks  quivered  in  greedy  anticipation. 

"  Aye,"  added  Jem,  "  your  aldermen  be  no  every-day  folk. 

3  an  honour  tbey  merit  to  fall  to  the  share  of  fellow- 

latures,  while  the  feasters  of  yon  churchyard  can  have  your 

Her  and  commoner  sort  to  revel  on/* 

Paul  did  not  hear  the  conclusion  of  this  reasoning.     He 

itinued,  since  about  the  middle  of  the  dialogue,  gradually 

slip  down  £rom  his  high  seat,  and  at  last  made  his  exit  by 

bor  that  led  into  the  boardroom,  followed  by  a  gurgling 

ml  fix)m  Jem  and  his  companions,  such  as  the  nursery 

foggaboo  "  sends  afber  a  frightened  child. 

He  tottered  home.     After  a  prudent  peep  to  see  who 

>ped,  Mrs.  Evelyn  admitted  him.     He  sank  into  a  low 

«r,  especially  constructed  for  his  comfort.     "  Woe's  me, 

aet !  woe's  me !"  he  cried. 

Mxs.  Evelyn  asked  many  questions  before  he  could  bring 

Qself  to  begin  an  explanation. 

•*  Oh,  Janet,  Janet,  they  talked — "  his  teeth  chattered,  and 

fitopped. 

"  Courage,  and  speak  it  boldly,  man,"  herseif  terrified  a 

de,  though  she  Imew  not  exactly  why — "they  talked  of 

lat  ]    Of  Coming  again  to  devour  our  household  stock  T 

"  Of  Coming  to  devour  me,  Janet,  love ! — Janet,  coney !" 

She  stepped  back,  repeating  his  words,  in  constemation. 

"  Forsooth,  yes ;  they  said  I  should  be  good  diet !     Oh, 

3y  are  main  hungry,  Janet;  and  I  saw  them look  as  though" 

Im  flesh  crept — "oh,  Janet,   as  though   their  stomachs 

urned  to  me !" 

Mrs.  Evelyn  reflected  for  a  moment.    Her  thoughts  seemed 

give  her  a  sudden  relief. 

^  I  have  heard  of  such  doings,  Paul.     Hungrj'-  folk  have, 

>  now,  truly  eaten  one  another.     You  must  bide  in  the 

ret  vault  tili  Christian  food  comes  among  them." 

"  Oh,  woe's  me !  woe's  me !" 

After  another  pause,  during  which  she  contemplated  her 

sband — "  Truth  to  say,  Paul,  you  do  look  unseemly  plump," 

P8.  Evelyn  added. 

"  Do  I,  Janet,  chuck,  do  1 1    Woe's  me  I  woe's  me !" 

X 
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^'  And  it  were  well/'  she  continued,  her  conntenanoe  igiot 
brightening  up,  whether  £rom  pure  pleasure  at  theliopect 
preserving  her  lord,  or,  in  a  degree,  at  a  recoUection  hownmdi 
better  her  gradually  decreasing  stock  would  comfort  a  nB|^ 
regulär  claimant,  we  cannot  readily  determine — "  it  wew  iw 
that  70U  stinted  your  own  stomach,«coney,  when  you  an  Mb 
hidden,  and,  day  by  day,  eat  a  little  less  andless.  Un1jl,ii. 
the  end,  you  may  safely  walk  into  the  streets  again,  as  proper 
a  man  as  any  amongst  *em." 

A  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Oh,  Janet,  they  come ! — ^haate,  haste !" 

She  caught  him  up  in  her  arms;  conveyed  him  to  hl 
hiding-place  ;  returned  to  open  the  street-door,  and  adinittod 
Evelyn.  He  wished  to  speak  with  his  irncle  on  business.  8b 
had  not  seen  him;  and  she  rapidly  questioned  Evelyn Mto 
what  could  have  happened  to  her  Paul.  He  set  out  in  qoeit 
of  the  lost  alderman ;  and,  as  evening  closed,  returned  vaül 
distressed  at  his  uncle's  absence.  It  is  said,  by  thoae  wb 
give  themselves  a  very  undue  Ucense  of  slandering  the  fiA 
sex,  that,  on  fit  occasion,  ladies  can  assume  a  charactier  iritk 
much  greater  success  than  the  less  giffced  members  rftb 
other  part  of  the  creation.  We  reject  the  invidious  praiae; 
although  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  obliged  to  admit,ty 
Evelyn  and  his  sister.  while  sitting,  this  night,  by  Mn. 
Evelyn's  side,  were  Struck,  in  their  hearts,  at  the  sincerity  i 
the  grief  with  which  she  bewailed  her  husband.  He  mnrt 
have  grown  over-vahant,  she  said,  and  joining  in  a  sally  made 
that  day,  was  doubtless  cut  oflf,  nay,  cut  up,  by  the  Fi^^iBtis. 
The  nephew,  though  he  did  not  think  with  her,  yet  knew  not 
what  to  think.  The  night  was  wearing  away,  when  the 
lady's  mock  grief  became  changed  into  real  terror,  and  bodm 
real  suffering. 

A  tremendous  cannonading  was  heard  from  the  besi^eis. 
Mrs.  Eveljoi  Hstened  in  profound  silence  to  the  bellowing  of 
the  guns  at  a  distance,  and  to  the  nearer  din  of  crashing  houaes, 
and  the  screams  of  their  inmates,  as  the  balls  and  shells  thrown 
into  the  city  spread  unusual  devastation  around.  She  did 
not  hope  that  her  own  house  or  herseif  could  escape ;  and  she 
was  correct  in  her  foreboding.  A  large  shell,  faUing  on  the 
tiled  roof  over  her,  broke  through  it,  and  lay  on  tno  attic 
floor  tili  it  burst.  Mrs.  Evelyn,  her  nephew  and  niece,  JQSt 
häd  time  to  start  up,  at  the  noise,  when  it  did  burstr— 4eaiiDg 
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piecemea!  an  old  woman,  who  slept  by  its  side;  shatter- 
mg  its  waj  into  the  Chamber  undemeath ;  spHtting  the  gable 
of  the  hoase;  and,  as  if  the  enemy  had  a  particular  eye  to 
one  point,  another  descended,  almost  in  the  same  direction, 
tiU,  oy  the  repeated  explosion,  the  wall  was  rent  from  the  top 
to  the  fbundation,  and  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  received, 
from  &  displaced  stone,  such  a  contusion  in  the  temple,  as,  for 
8ome  tune,  deprived  her  of  all  sense,  and,  afterwards,  of  all 
ber  senses.  , 

For  three  days  Mrs.  Evelyn  did  not  sufficiently  recover  to 
miderstand  whit  had  happened,  where  she  was,  or  who  were 
abont  her.  But  at  length  she  found  herseif  in  a  stränge  house, 
iduther,  with  his  sister,  Evelyn  had  cansed  the  lady  to  be 
oonveyed.  Very  soon  after  her  restoration  to  reason,  she 
arose  from  her  bed,  much  to  the  surprise  of  all;  watched, 
sQently  and  eamestly,  tili  the  night  feil;  then  quitted  her 
friends ;  procured  a  dark  lantern ;  issued  forth ;  entered  her 
oimnüned  dwelling;  locked  the  street-door  after  her;  de- 
ieended  to  the  kitchen ;  locked  the  communicating  door,  also ; 
traversed  the  ränge  of  cellarage;  through  a  well-concealed 
door,  gained  the  vault  in  which  she  had  left  her  husband ;  held 
^  her  lamp,  and  not  seeing  him,  cried  out,  "  Paul !  why, 
Panir 

A  strangely  cadenced  laugh  was  the  only  answer  she  re- 
oehred.  Advancing  to  a  recess,  she  found  Imn  seated  on  the 
gEOond,  his  knees  crippled  up ;  and,  as  he  continued  his  chat- 
tering  laugh,  an  expression  of  childish  fatuity  stamped  on  his 
lelaxed  and  wasted  features. 

"Paul !  Paul  f*  she  repeated,  keeptng  at  some  distance,  and 

lookihg  much  terrified.  "  What's  to  do  here,  man  ?    Want  of 

Bieat itcannot be;  Heft  enough  for  two  orthree  days,  did  I  not?' 

"  Enough,  enough !"  he  echoed,  stiQ  jabbering  at  her,  and 

garing  yacantly. 

"  Oh,  Paul  r*  cried  Mrs.  Evelyn,  overcome  by  conjugal 
affection,  "  know  you  not  Janet,  your  own  wife  1  Bless  us, 
how  "wild  he  looks!  Your  hand — quietly,  Paul" — in  some 
misgiving  of  him — "  and  come,  now,  and  rest  you  in  Janet's 
arms;"  sitting  down  by  him,  when  she  thought  he  was 
not  mischievous.  "  There,  lay  your  head,  so.  Woe's  me !  what 
bas  come  over  him  V*  and  the  woman's  tear,  which,  be  their 
^ast  of  character  what  it  may,  women  only  can  shed,  be- 
lewed  the  poor  little  man's  forehead. 
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The  Yoice  to  which  he  had  ofben  been  too  well  accnstomed, 
but  which  now  sounded  like  sweetest  music  on  his  ear,  en- 
dually  restored  him.  He  grew  conscious  of  his  wife*s  identitj; 
and  bursting  into  tears,  hid  his  face  on  her  Shoulder,  wli3e 
he  pointed  to  the  far  wall  of  the  dungeon.  Mrs.  Evelyn 
saw  a  breach  large  enough  to  admit  one  person.  The  floor 
of  the  vault,  near  it,  was  strewed  with  stones.  She  repeated 
her  questions  for  a  füll  explanation,  and,  sentence  bjden- 
tence,  Paul  strove  to  satisfy  her ;  but  as  his  method  was  bad 
and  disjointed,  we  hope  to  translate  it  into  more  intelligiUe 
Order. 

Upon  the  evening  of  his  concealment,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  etat- 
trary  to  the  assertion  she  has  just  made,  had  left  Paul  Iwt 
a  scanty  meal.  She  promised,  however,  to  visit  hnn  it 
night.  In  many  fears  and  horrors,  which  his  tempcMRuy 
abode  was  well  calculated  to  increase,  the  marked  yictim 
crept  into  a  comer,  where  his  little  easy  chair  had  bem 
fixed  for  him,  and  strove  patiently  to  await  the  retiim  of 
bis  kind  keeper.  About  the  hour  she  might  have  l)eöi 
expected,  he  had  just  fallen  into  a  slumber,  the  irresistiU» 
result  of  more  fatigue  of  spirit  than  his  nature  was  csepäi» 
of  supporting,  when  a  tremendous  noise  called  back  h» 
fleeting  senses,  and  crash,  crash  went  the  wall  of  his  dim- 
geon,  and  clatter,  clatter,  came  the  tumbling  stones.  CJon- 
stemation,  and  the  terrors  of  an  instant  death,  seized  upon 
his  heart,  and,  as  was  his  wont  on  all  occasions  of  peril, 
he  cried  aloud,  "  Janet !  Janet !" 

"  Whisht !"  answered  a  female  voice,  but  not  that  of  Mrt 
Evelyn.  He  stared  towards  the  far  wall,  and  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  lamp  his  lady  had  left  buming,  saw,  Standing  in 
the  breach  just  made,  a  woman,  of  whose  face  and  fignre  he 
retained  a  confased,  but  most  disagreeable  recollection.  TÜb 
sight  did  not  serve  to  quiet  his  fears,  and  he  cried  out  louder 
and  louder. 

"Whisht,  whisht,  I  bid  you !"  repeated  Onagh,  darting 
through  the  aperture,  from  the  vault  in  Edmund's  h(MU» 
"  Be  silent,  and  listen.     Do  you  remember  who  I  am  f ' 

Paid  redoubled  his  cries  for  **  Janet,  Janet  f 

"  Answer,"  resumed  Onagh,  "  or,  at  your  next  word,  ereiy 
wall  around  you  shall  tumble,  and  here  will  you  findyoor 
grave.     Answer,  have  we  not  met  before  1" 

*^No  l  yes  !  yes,  mistreaal — ^no  l — Janet !" 
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«  Omadhaun  I*  you  forget :  let  me  be  sure  of  you."  She 
took  the  lamp  and  held  it  to  his  face.  '^  Aye,  yöu  are  the 
Bum.  I  come  fiir  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  these  words — ^yon 
Inedmer 

<<  Janet !  help,  Janet !" 

"  Do  you  heed  me,  I  say  T  shaking  him. 

«No,noI  Janet!" 

"No  V*  another  shake,  and  an  angry  grin^  close  to  his  face. 

"  Yes — ^hold !  Truly  do  I,  mistress  ;"  his  features  relaxing 
into  a  silly  smile,  as  terror  at  length  quite  bewildered  him. 

"Hearken,  then.  You  have  a  brother's  daughter  in  the 
JHNu»;  imd  it  i8  your  part  before  man,  and  it  is  your  part 
before  God,  to  save  her  from  a  near  danger,  from — 
i)madhaunf'  fiercely  interrapting  herseif,  "as  well  may  I 
qnak  my  words  to  the  walls.     You  do  not  heed  me." 

"I  do — of  a  truth  I  do,"  said  Paul,  giggling ;  "  and  I  give 
thanks  for  your  visit ;  am  glad  of  the  heart  to  see  you,  for- 
MMtL    Sit,  mistress ;  rest  you." 

"  Cowrp-onrdtuml !  I  am  no  mistress ;  I  am  Onagh,  that  lives 
in  the  black  house  by  the  roaring  sea ;  Onagh,  that  the  world 
^^  trampled  down,  and  now  is  afraid  of ;  Onagh,  the  friend- 
Jmb,"  she  continued,  in  a  changed  tone,  "  left  without  kith  or 
kin  by  them  that  were  her  own  kith  and  kin — ^by  them — ^and 
by  him  who  was  more  to  her  than  them ;  Onagh,  the  unknown ; 
Chiagh,  the  broken-hearted  !  Faugh !  there  is  no  use  in  talking 
to  this  nothing  of  a  creature.  But  give  me  to  eat !"  she 
wntmued,  again  tuming  on  him.  "  They  have  left  me  without 
*  niouthfuL  Your  meat — ^your  meat !"  She  snatched  it  up 
fe>ni  a  stool,  and  retreating  through  the  aperture,  added, 
**Stanre  !  That  was  my  first  curse  upon  you  both — ^you  and 
yoor  haushuck  ,*t  and  now  let  it  stick  to  you." 

She  disappeared  into  her  own  cellar ;  but  of  this  poor  Paul 
"omained  unconscious.  His  senses  had  quite  failed  him  ;  he 
Jieither  stretched  out  his  band  in  search  of  food,  nor  wondered 
**  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  although,  as  we  have  before 
J^  her  own  personal  sufferings  kept  that  lady  from  visiting 
'^  at  the  appointed  hour.  Aid  thus,  in  hunger,  imbecility, 
^d  soon  in  darkness,  passed  the  following  three  days  and 
Rights,  during  which  he  was  still  left  alone,  without  a  second 
^terview  even  with  his  near  neighbour,  Onagh.  At  all 
Events,  without  his  being  conscious  of  it. 

•  A  silly  fellow.  f  A  brawliu^  -woinasi. 
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When  Mrs.  Evelyn  had,  by  repeated  qaestioiiB,  gaUifiied  tUi 
Btory  from  Paul,  her  indignation  against  Onagn  waslood|)r 
expressed.  *^  Ihe  gipsy  vagabond !  the  Papist  witeh  f  dM 
cried  ''  0,  had  I  been  here  !  had  I  met  her  !  had  I  hsähr 
ah  !"  a  scream  of  interruption,  as  her  eye,  glancing  towaids  the 
aperture,  fixed  on  the  pale  f&ce  of  the  person  she  rated« 
roundly,  and  on  her  dim  black  eyes,  duUy  glaring  in  ihe  nd 
beam  of  the  lamp, 

"  You  are  here,  now — and  you  are  with  her  here,"  mi 
Onagh,  striding  into  the  yault ;  ''  what  is  your  will  of  mef 
A  rusty  skein  was  in  her  band. 

"  Mercy,  good  mistress  Onagh !"  cried  the  lady,  dn^piiig 
on  her  knees ;  "  only  mercy." 

^'  Give  me  food,  then  !"  continued  Onagh,  graspisg  hr 
Shoulder.  "  I  laugh  at  your  words — ^but  give  me  food!  TlMf 
have  left  me  to  starve  like  a  wild  cat,  in  that  black  den,  til 
I  am  made  as  wild  and  as  wicked.  Something — amorsei tluf 
flung  me  every  day,  but  the  rats  tore  it  from  me.  Food,  !»• 
man,  food  i  Get  up,  and  bring  me  to  your  cupboard ;  or,  look 
at  this !"  raising  the  skein. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  quickly  obeyed.  Without,  indeed,  leaving  tl» 
vault,  she  handed  to  Onagh  a  supply  out  of  her  pockets.  Tb 
woman  devoured  it  like  a  wolf. 

"  And  now  let  me  out !"  she  resumed,  after  her  speedy  meal; 
"  let  me  out  through  your  own  door  into  the  street.  I  cam« 
here  to  speak  to  your  husband  of  what  concems  him,  but  ano- 
ther  ear  shall  listen  to  it  all — another  man,  more  like  a  man» 
and  better  able  to  right  me.     Let  me  out." 

The  lady  willingly  conducted  her  to  the  street-door. 

"  Starve  !  still  starve  !"  cried  Onagh,  by  way  of  thanks,  »t 
parting. 

Securing  the  hall-door,  Mrs.  Evelyn  hastened  to  replace, 
from  her  private  störe,  the  pockets  füll  of  good  things  of  whiA 
she  had  just  been  plundered,  benevolently  intending  to  hastflß 
to  Paul  with  her  new  supply.  Arriving  at  the  secret  cupboai4 
she  knelt  down  to  unlock  it,  and,  in  the  same  positioD,  to 
swallow  a  few  mouthfuls  of  cold  meat,  and  a  few  glasses « 
home-made  cordial,  ere  she  attended  her  husband. 

"  Halves,"  said  Jerry,  at  her  back,  whilst  she  was  thufl  «*• 
ployed.  He  had  entered  the  house  from  his  own,  through  th* 
breach,  which,  in  this  part  of  the  wall,  was  considerabki 

Mrs.  Evelyn  at  first  screamed  \  but,  ascertaining  who  it  wa« 
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at  watched  her,  quickly  sprang  up,  and  laying  hands  on 
ny,  as  quickly  brought  him  to  the  ground,  crippTed  and  en- 
Med  as  he  was  with  hunger  and  his  bad  woirnd.  Holding 
m  down,  she  snatched  a  knife. 

"Plundering  old  pirate!"  she  cried.  "Tory,  Eapparee, 
ipist !  come  you-  on  my  back,  too )  Oh,  ill-omened  cast- 
ray !  TU  teach  you!" 

*'  Tilly-vally,  sister  Janet,"  answered  Jerry  ;  "  you  muöt  not 
irt  me,  or  up  you  go,  you  know,  over  the  yardarm.  Better 
ryou  let  me  rise,  and  give  me  some  prog,  or  TU  report  to 
le  govemor,  and  have  you  sent  to  the  hulks.  Let  me  up  ;  I 
rike.  For,  shiver  my  timbers,  you're  too  heavy  a  decker  for 
le." 

Hiese  words  brought  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  reason.  After  a  bitter 
itemal  struggle,  and  a  long  pause — 

"  Here,  then,"  she  cried,  giving  him  some  eatables,  "  take 
bat,  blotch  of  your  family,  and  let  me  never  see  your  face 
g^in,  nor  hear  the  wag  of  your  tongue.  Kemember,  on  no 
ther  condition  do  I  ^ve  it." 

"Agreed,  Janet.  ^ut  I  will  have  halves  of  every  thing. 
lalf  of  that  pasty,  that  ham,  that  flitch,  that  hung  beef. 
üree  of  those  loaves,  those  tongues.  Six  of  those  Httle  black 
K>ttles.  I  will,  as  Tm  a  Christian,  or  all  shall  go  among  the 
ww,  and  yourself  into  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  Janet. 

After  much  indignant  remonstrance,  Mrs.  Evelyn  was,  in 
»ttdence  and  policy,  obUged  to  submit.  Jerry  retired  through 
ie  breach,  well  laden ;  singing  a  verse  of  one  of  his  Eapparee 
»ngs— 

**  Thady  Murphy  lost  his  cow, 

And  didn't  know  where  to  find  her ; 
And  'twas  all  the  token  he  could  give, 
She  camed  her  tail  behind  her. 

Mrs.  Evelyn,  in  diminished  spirits  and  circumstances, 
■etumed  with  a  scanty  supply  to  PauVs  cell.  As  she  entered, 
le  lady  wondered  he  did  not  speak  nor  move.  She  called 
'ia ;  no  answer  came.  She  advanced  to  his  comer ;  he  lay 
'^  the  floor,  in  a  heap.  She  stooped  and  raised  him ;  poor 
Ws  sufferings  were  over.  The  last  shock  of  Onagh's  ap- 
^aiance  had  been  too  much  for  him. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

"  Stabve  !"  cried  Jerry,  entering  the  room  in  which  Edmu] 
and  Evelyn,  all  their  arrangements  made,  awaited  the  hoor 
midnight  to  join,  along  with  Esther,  Eva,  and  her  reyera 
companion,  at  Columbkill's  well.  "  Starve,  quoth-a !  tfl 
vally !  Good  men  never  fare  ill  I  That's  my  word,  in  a 
storm.  Serious  men  have  I  seen  go  down,  in  scores,  l 
merrily  swam  the  merry.     Come,  goodmen  lads,  be  hearty. 

He  laid  down  his  freight  of  good  cheer,  his  Mends  stüri 
at  him. 

"  Where,  and  how  came  you  by  this,  uncle  T  asked  Evel; 

"  It  came  to  my  hand,"  answered  Jeny ;  "  it  ever  does  i 
it  ever  did.     As  boy,  man,  and  lad,  in  every  quarter  of  \ 

flobe,  sea  and  land,  have  ever  cried  to  me — eat  and  drii 
erry,  and  keep  a  heart,'  still.     'Tis  an  excellent  world." 

His  companions  did  not  refuse  to  partake  of  his  supp 
without  asMng  any  more  questions.  When  Jerry  had  prel 
well  satisfied  himself,  he  thought  of  imparting  some  of  hiß  go 
luck  to  their  prisoner,  Onagh,  and  for  this  purpose  left  t 
room.  In  a  few  moments  he  retumed,  informing  them  Ü 
she  had  hoisted  all  her  sail,  and  sheered  off. 

"  Gone !"  exclaimed  Edmund;  "we  have  no  time  to  8t 
here  then,  Evelyn;  not  even  to  inquire  into  her  means 
escape.     Come,  the  hour  has  strack." 

"  It  has,"  Said  Evelyn.  "  But  why  should  you  seem  aflfect 
by  the  movements  of  that  poor  woman,  M^Donnelll  Ind« 
why  should  you  have  held  her  in  any  restraint  ]  But  th« 
did  not  think  it  important,  I  could  have  informed  you  of  1 
being  at  large,  an  hour  ago  ;  for,  on  my  way  hither,  I  saw  1 
Standing  at  the  door  of  the  govemor." 

"  Aye  f  Said  Edmund,  changing  colour ;  "  then  must ' 
not  stay  here,  indeed." 

They  hurried  out  of  the  house,  and  met  Esther,  disgnised 

male  attire,  awaiting  them,  at  an  appointed  place.     Edmiu 

was  also  disguised  as  a  soldier  of  the  garrison.     They  i 

joined  a  body  of  men  who  were  about  to  issue,  on  a  fongu 
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sal^,  throagh  Butcher's  gate;  got  out  with  them,  and 
oontrived  to  let  them  pass  on.  In  a  few  sec'onds  the  young 
XMurty  stood  by  Columbkill's  well. 

OVer  a  bubbling  spring  was  raised  a  little  arched  building, 
open  at  one  end,  and  surmounted  by  a  shattered  cross.  Here, 
if  local  history  errs  not,  the  patron  saint  of  the  north,  and 
pvtiealarly  of  Derry,  the  famous  Columbkill,  used  to  seek 
Witer  for  his  cell  in  the  adjacent  monastery,  and  spend  many 
ioDTB  of  meditation  and  prayer.  On  his  departure  for  Scot- 
bnd,  he  made  his  adieus  to  the  spot,  along  with  others  to 
wMch  he  was  attached,  in  four  lines,  which  are  thus  trans- 
iKed: 

"  My  fragrant  banks  and  fruitful  trees,  f are  well ; 
Wnere  noly  mortals,  mixed  with  angels,  dwell. 
Here  angels  shall  enjoy  my  little  cell, 
My  sloe,  my  nut,  my  apple,  and  my  welL" 

By   the  aide  of  this  consecrated  little  pile  stood  Edmund, 

Efltlier,  and  Evelyn,  shrinking  at  the  voices  around  them,  and 

looking  wistfuUy  at  every  side  for  the  friends  they  came  to 

ittoeft.    None  met  them.     Edmund  supposed  they  might  have 

hidden  themselves  under  the  arched  roof  of  the  well,  and  was 

approaching  its  black  mouth,  when,  from  the  other  side,  two 

figttres  appeared.     Both  seemed  of  the  male  sex ;  but,  Coming 

Marer,  Eva  was  recognised,  clad,  like  Esther,  in  man's  attire, 

bat  that  the  costume  seemed  foreign,  and  of  a  more  martial 

ö»t,  and  supporting  on  her  arm  the  bent  and  palsied  old 

pii«8t     In  süence  were  mutual  embraces  exchanged,  and  in 

▼Mspers  were  conveyed  their  mutual  greetings  and  tidings. 

Sheltered  from  Observation,  at  the  remote  side  of  the  well- 

"Ouse,  stood  two  horses,  upon  which  Eva  and  her  guardian 

«*d,  after  many  previous  precautions  to  ascertain  the  means 

^  possible  approach,  stealthily  gained  the  point  of  rendezvous. 

^he  told  them  that  in  Hamilton's  camp  they  also  would  find 

•"^orses. 

Weeping  and  trembling,  Esther  clung  to  Eva's  breast.  In 
^ilent  wonder  and  love  did  Evelyn  gaze  on  the  metamorphosis 
^^his  adored  lady,  who,  in  her  present  attire,  looked  the  very 
J^^rsonification  of  a  boy-hero,  completely  baffling  his  recoUec- 
^ions  of  her  former  air,  figure — seif,  in  fact ;  every  motion, 
.^^en  her  features,  seemed  different.  But  this  was  not  the 
'^t>iir  nor  place  for  much  indulgence  of  emotions,  such  as  all 
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experienced ;  time  lapsed ;  opportunity^  perhaps,  witli  it ; 
hidier  they  came  for  one  certain  purpose,  which  was  to  be  at 
once  engaged  in ;  and,  at  the  eamest  urging  of  Edmund, 
Esther  gave  him  her  hand. 

Without  book,  the  old  priest  began  his  ceremony, 
when — 

"Hush  I"  intemipted  Evelyn;  "let  us  step  back  a  littk 
The  gate  opens." 

Before  they  could  gain  the  shelter  of  the  well-house,  abody 
of  horse,  galloping  straight  across  the  open  ground,  at  theii 
faces,  came  suddenly  upon  them.  At  the  same  time,  a  sin^ 
man  walked  from  the  open  gate,  and,  when  he  drew  near, 
they  knew  Govemor  Walker. 

"  Stand,  all !"  he  said,  as  he  joined  them.  None  moved; 
in  fact,  the  horsemen  had  surrounded  them. 

"  You,  Captain  Evel3m,  I  arrest  in  the  name  of  King  Wil- 
liam," he  continued,  gravely,  "for  remissness  of  duty,  in 
abandoning  your  detachment  that  has  just  sallied  out.  You, 
Edmund  M*Donnell,  as  our  former  prisoner,  now  found 
outside  the  city,  in  breach  of  your  parol.  Miss  Evelyn 
retums  with  her  brother.  The  strangers — the  old  priest  and 
the  masquerading  girl — are  free." 

"  Sir,"  said  Evelyn,  "  I  am  astonished  at  this  interferenoeJ* 

"  Doubtless ;  but  you  need  not  be,"  answered  Mr.  Walker, 
drily.  "  I  was  fully  advised  of  your  rash  and  unseemly 
adventure,  and  had  taken  measures  to  counteract  it." 

"  Seize  her  !"  here  screamed  Esther,  whose  eyes,  since  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Walker,  had  been  fixed  on  the  dark  mouth 
of  the  welL  "  I  knew  it.  She  is  there.  She  stirs  in  the 
dark." 

"  Who  ]"  demanded  her  brother. 

"  Come,"  resumed  the  govemor ;  "time  is  not  to  be  sp^t 
here.  Soldiers,  foUow  me  with  the  prisoners  and  Miss 
Evelyn ;  let  the  others  go." 

He  walked  slowly  towards  the  gate. 

"Farewell,  friends,"  said  Eva,  embracing  them  separately; 
"  still  shall  we  meet  again." 

"  Never,"  said  Esther,  as  she  sank,  weak  and  weeping,  on 
the  arm  of  her  brother ;  "  and — hear  that !  she  has  edioed 
me. 

"  What  mean  you,  dear  Esther  f  asked  Evelyn ;  "  there 
was  no  voice  but  yours.     Nor  is  there  any  one  where  you 
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loint,  and  fix  your  eyes  so  wildly.  Up,  Eva,  and  away !  these 
neu  will,  at  least,  let  us  stand  here  tili  you  and  the  clergy- 
nan  are  beyond  our  lines — ^farewell  f 

"  Farewell,"  replied  Eva,  as  she  aivi  her  grey-headed 
eompanion  spurred  onward.  At  this  moment  Esther's  hints 
leceived  a  confirmation.  Onagh  ran  out  of  the  shadow  of  the 
welthouse,  following  the  track  of  the  departing  friends;  and, 
as  was  always  her  habit,  when  much  agitated,  clapplng  her 
hnds,  as  she  ezclaimed  bitterly : 

"  Speed  you  1  speed  you  !  luck  and  leisure  over  the  road 
ye  cune  so  fast.     This  night  we  are  travellers  together." 

As  Edmund,  who  had  not  opened  his  lips  during  the 
wkole  of  this  scene,  watched  his  sister  and  the  old  priest 
pass  safely  through  the,  hostile  lines,  Onagh  also  ran  on  in 
tiie  same  direction.  The  two  friends,  supporting  between 
them  the  fainting  Esther,  then  tumed  their  faces  towards 
tlw  gate,  and,  guarded  by  the  horsemen,  re-entered  the 
town. 

Mr.  Walker,  with  the  lady  from  whose  house  Esther  had 
just  escaped,  met  them  in  the  street.  Esther  was  committed 
to  her  Charge,  parting  almost  in  an  insensible  state  from 
Edmund  and  Evelyn.  They  were  marched  to  the  guard- 
louse,  and,  at  express  Orders  from  Walker,  confined  in  dif- 
ferent  rooms.  As  they  separated,  they  sadly  exchanged  an 
embrace,  but  spoke  no  word. 

£sther's  fate,  in  the  increasing  distress,  occupied  the 
Giends  more  than  their  own.  A  few  days  after  their  con- 
Gnement  a  ray  of  hope  and  relief  reached  their  minds,  in 
consequence  of  intelligence,  communicated  by  those  about 
bhem,  that  ships  had  appeared  in  the  Lough,  and,  fibring 
it  the  Castle  of  Culmore,  endeavoured  to  pass  it,  and  reach 
ihe  city.  No  doubt  was  entertained  of  these  vessels  being 
«nt  from  England  with  the  long-promised  supplies  and 
issistance,  and  great  joy  reigned  through  the  town.  But 
b  was  of  Short  continuance. 

The  friends  soon  after  heard  that,  galled  by  a  heavy  fire 
pom  the  fort,  as  one  of  them  ran,  and  for  some  time  lay 
ground,  the  ships  were  obliged  to  drop  down  the  river, 
nd  nowremaiued  inactive.  While  the  besiegers,  taking 
dvantage  of  their  inactivity,  increased  their  forces,  at  each 
[des  of  the  Foyle,  within  a  mile  of  Derry ;  raised  heavy  bat- 
orifis;  brought  thither  many  guns;  and — all  these  movernftTit^L 
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fully  visible  to  the  soldiers  and  people  from  the  north-eirt 
ränge  of  their  walls — constracted  across  the  river  a  ponde^ 
ous  wooden  boom,  well  secured  at  either  bank,  and  veguM, 
hj  the  despairing  garrison  and  Citizens,  as  impassable. 

Thus,  then,  from  the  only  quarter  to  which  hope  mUil 
look  for  relief,  none  could  now  be  expected.  Day  by  Skj^ 
the  little  stock  of  provisions  still  decreased,  while  fever, 
dysentery,  and  other  hideous  diseases,  began  to  accompsny 
the  nearer  approaches  of  utter  famine.  In  their  seponte 
prison-rooms,  the  friends  found  their  coarse  meal,  before  scanty 
enough,  still  abridged ;  in  the  pallid  faces  and  meagre  fonni 
of  their  guards  and  attendants,  they  read  the  general  saffiB^ 
ings ;  and  the  Situation  of  Esther  came,  in  increasing  horTOr, 
upon  their  hearts.  Shrieks  of  famishing  women  arose  in 
the  streets,  and  they  fancied  they  heard  her  voice  calliiig 
for  food. 

In  about  a  fortnight  after  their  imprisonment,  word  wis 
brought  them  of  the  retum  of  the  French  general.  De  Bösen, 
to  the  Irish  camp,  principally  with  instructions  to  oppose  the 
EngHsh,  but  also  to  assist  Hamilton  in  pressing  the  siege. 
From  Rosen's  character  everything  vigorous,  perseyering,and 
cruel,  was  reckoned  on,  and  in  a  short  time  he  realized  the 
expectation.  Many  threatening  changes  were  made  in  the 
positions  of  the  besieging  army;  their  works  were  pushed 
closer  towards  the  town ;  several  streng  batteries  were  raised 
on  heights  to  the  west  and  south-east  of  it,  one  within  tca 
perches  of  But  eher' s  gate.  Lines  were  drawn  round  all  the 
land  sides  of  the  walls ;  the  trenches  well  manned.  Suppfies 
of  water — the  last  supplies  open  to  the  besieged,  outside  tiieir 
gates  were  thus  cut  off;  and  at  length  it  seemed  that  Deny 
was  in  reality  a  besieged  city. 

The  cannon  now  roared  louder  and  more  frequently  than 
ever,  and  shells  of  great  weight  feil  in  the  streets.  Numben 
of  the  garrison  and  Citizens  were  killed  on  the  walls,  orin  the 
houses,  or  crowding  to  sleep  under  the  walls,  as  their  safert 
screen.  Thus  spending  the  nights  in  the  open  air,  the  effects 
of  their  unwholesome  place  of  repose  added  to  the  ravagee 
of  their  previous  distempers,  until  mortality,  in  every  firigfaäiil 
shape,  abounded. 

Consternation  and  despair  began  at  last  to  contemplate  a 
surrender  ;  and  the  friends  remained  in  momentary  dread  of 
tbe  entr&nce  of  an  enraged  eneiuy,  when  a  second  glimpee  of 
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wsi&  opened  to  the  besieged,  and,  once  more,  obstinate 
nee  became  the  fixed  resolve  pf  the  govemor.  A 
,  escaping  from  the  ships,  amved  at  the  water-side, 

Lord  Antrim's  Eedshanks  had  first  made  their  appear- 
md  boldly  swimming  across  a  stretch  of  water  of  more 
)ne  thöusand  feet,  informed  the  city  that  the  vessels, 
untly  Seen  in  the  Lough,  contained  provisions,  and  a 
ined  force,  under  the  command  of  General  Kirke,  ex- 
f  sent  for  the  relief  of  Derry ;  that  the  general  was 
anxious  to  reach  the  town ;  that  he  would  try  every 

of  doing  so ;  and  that  he  eamestly  recommended  the 
g  out  of  the  garrison. 

Walker  instantly  prepared  a  message  to  Kirke,  con- 
l  the  best  hints  that,  under  the  circumstances,  could  be 

and  the  adventurous  Courier  proceeded  some  distance 
dth  it.  But,  being  watched,  fired  at,  and  wounded,  he 
bhged  to  return  to  the  city.  Another  person  attempted 
rvice,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
1  Eosen  continued  his  violent  cannonading.  He  had 
i  about  the  20th  of  June ;  by  the  27th,  General  Hamil- 
sired  a  Conference  with  the  garrison,  and  once  more 
jed  terms  of  capitulation  in  the  name  of  James,  that 
roffered  forgiveness  and  safety  ;  and,  by  the  way,  that 
d  a  jealousy  of  his  French  colleague,  and  seemed  to 
of  some  previous  quarrelling  between  them.  But  the 
lor  and  his  garrison,  buoyed  up  by  the  message  from 
,  totally  rejected  those  terms.  The  negotiation  at  once 
,  and  besiegers  and  besieged  again  flew  to  their  guns, 
Qore  enraged  than  ever. 

Rosen's  rigorous  measures  have  been  glanced  at ;  other 
res  of  his,  alluded  to  as  cruel,  remain  to  be  noticed. 
m  the  first  or  second  day  of  July,  as  Edmund,  affcer  a 
)ss  and  feverish  night,  sat,  ahnest  distracted,  thinking 
probable  fate  of  Esther,  he  was  surprised  with  a  visit 
Evelyn.  They  started  at  the  first  sight  of  each  other ; 
)f  food,  watching,  and  sorrowing  had,  during  a  separa- 
P  three  weeks,  prepared  a  shocking  change  for  the  eyes 
h.  Their  greeting,  too,  was  stränge  and  solemn,  almost 
ihey  had  not  been  the  affectionate  friends  they  indeed 

For  some  time,  no  words  were  spoken  between  them. 
nd  first  broke  silence. 
le  govemor  has  set  you  free  f  he  asked. 
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"  But  now,"  answered  Evelyn,  "  he  vidted  me ;  and,  n 
consequence  of  somet]^ng  that  has  recently  occurred,  gaTene 
my  freedom,  and  sent  me  to  you  to  release  you  also.  Bot,  1 
must  deal  very  plainly,  M'Donnell,  to  lead  you,  as  my  pnvite 
prisoner,  to  a  courtrmartial,  where  you,  along  with  the  oto 
Irish  prisoners  in  the  gamson,  are  to  be  tried  for  your  Mfe." 

"  And  all  this  in  consequence  of  some  reoent  matter,  you 
aay.    Whatisitf 

"  Have  you  heard  no  news  within  these  few  days  f 

'^  Not  a  Word ;  my  guard  seemed  unusually  diisincliiied  to 
speak  with  me." 

"  Listen,  then.  A  few  days  ago,  De  Eosen  sent  into  the 
city  a  declaration,  threatening,  in  case  of  continued  resistuice, 
to  demolish  it  to  its  foundations ;  to  put  all  to  the  sword^ 
sparing  neither  sex  nor  age ;  to  bum  up  the  whole  adjaoeot 
country,  that  so  any  reinforcement  from  England  may  be 
left  destitute ;  and  to  collect,  from  the  barony  of  Inishowoi, 
round  the  coast  as  far  as  Charlemont,  all  those  of  the  Protes- 
tant party,  whether  protected  or  not,  of  every  rank  and  aex, 
who  can  be  found,  and  drive  them,  in  a  body,  to  ßtim 
under  our  walls." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Edmund,  warmly ;  "  this  must  be  afake 
rumour.  No  man  of  human  feelings  could  even  threaten 
such  a  barbarity." 

"  I  agree,"  resumed  Evelyn ;  "  but  what  will  you  say  if— a 
specified  time  having  elapsed  since  the  threat  was  made— part, 
and  the  worse  part  of  it,  is  already  put  into  force  T 

"What  part  1  what  do  you  mean  f 

"  Come  with  me."  He  took  Edmund*s  arm,  led  bim  to  the 
walls,  and  showed  him  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  all  conditions,  crowded  under  them,  and  ctyrn^ 
to  their  brethren  within  for  the  shelter  and  "food  it  was  im- 
possible to  afford. 

"  These,"  added  Evelyn,  "  are  all  the  Protestants  of  the 
north,  found  out  of  Derry  and  Enniskillen,  and  driven 
hither,  according  to  Rosen's  promise,  at  the  point  of  the 
sword." 

"  Blessed  God !"  exclaimed  Edmund,  as,  in  the  atmest 
consternation,  he  surveyed  the  unhappy  crowd ;  "  do  I  wit- 
ness  it)  Is  this  done  by  my  friends,  and  those  who  call 
themselves  the  friends  of  my  country  ?  By  the  honest  man's 
bope  of  Heaven,  it  is  enowgh  to  bring  down  a  curse  on  oor 
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nd  to  tum  from  it,  in  anger  and  disgust,  the  eyes  of 
well-wishers !" 

in  give  you  one  relieving  thought,  foe  as  I  am,"  said 
;  "  it  is  not  the  work  of  Hamüton  or  his  soldiers ;  it 
been  conceived  nor  perpetrated  by  your  countrymen. 
the  Irish  and  French  generals  have  had  some  bicker- 
veen  them,  both  striving  to  show  an  authority  inde- 
i  of  the  other.  And  this  deed  has  been  planned  and 
into  effect  by  foreigners  only,  unconnected  in  country 
v-feeling  with  the  victims  of  their  cruel  impatience." 
[nilton  must  be  applied  to  —  that  is  my  proposal," 
l  Edmund,  eagerly. 

jn  you  will  soon  have  opportunity,  and  need,  too,  to 
b  up,  Edmund.  These  are  hideous  times ;  let  us  walk 
aarket-house." 

did  so.  Edmund  found  a  court-martial  sitting  upon 
h  prisoners,  some  of  whose  names  have  before  been 
led.  He  was  ordered  to  join  them,  and  abide  his 
their  side.  In  a  few  moments,  the  court  pronounced 
nee  of  death  on  the  gallows,  which  the  govemor 
l  should  be  carried  into  effect  upon  all,  by  ten  o'clock 
)ming,  provided  the  miserable  crowd  were  not  allowed 
rt  from  the  walls. 

ind  demanded  permission  to  write  to  Hamilton,  with 
3  of  conveyance  for  the  letter.  His  fellow-prisoners 
y  seconded  him.  Their  united  prayer  was  granted ; 
y  immediately  prepared  and  despatched  a  Statement 
sentence,  requesting  their  general,  "  as  one  who  did 
ight  in  shedding  innocent  blood,"  to  represent  their 
n  to  the  marshal-general ;  and  adding  that,  in  consi- 
L  of  the  inhuman  proceeding  which  caused  their 
they  could  not  lay  their  blood  to  the  garrison  of 
Tom  whom  they  had  hitherto  experienced  "  all  civility 
ble.'* 

prisoners  were  then  strongly  guarded  to  the  gaol, 
of  the  lodgings  they  had  before  occupied.  Evelyn 
mied  his  friend.  On  their  way  they  passed  a  gallows, 
constructed  on  the  walls,  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  for 
cecution  the  ensuing  moming.  At  the  gaol  door, 
was  refused  admission  with  M*Donnell. 
part  here,  then,"  said  Edmund,  taking  his  band  for 
b  time  since  they  had  met.     '^  I  have  not  yet  asked 
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you  a  Word  about  your  sister,  Evelyn ;  I  feared  the  question 
But  how  is  she  ]" 

"I  found  her  very  ill,  and  very  wretched,"  aiisw^ 
Evelyn  ;  "  but  principally  afflicted  on  your  aecount." 

"  Well,  I  expected  it,  if  not  worse.  Farewell !  Shonld 
this  letter  fall,  and  the  rest  follow,  do  not  mention  it  to  bar 
tili  she  is  better.  But  should  Esther  ever  be  well  enou^  to 
hear  about  it,  teil  her" — his  voice  faüed  hin^  and,  wringisg 
Evelyn's  band,  he  was  only  able  to  add — "  farewell !"— to€^ 
with  his  sad  companions.  he  retired  into  thie  gaoL 

Evelyn  tumed,  through  the  streets,  to  the  walls,  afraid  of 
meeting  Esther  tili  an  answer  should  arrive  from  Hamilton. 
Houses  had  been  battered  down,  at  every  step,  as  he  waDced 
along,  and  the  pavement  tom  up  with  shells.  Faint  and 
sick  people  crawled  out  of  their  homes,  for  safety,  or  ky 
powerless  on  their  own  thresholds.  Still  roared  the  insatiabb 
cannon,  within  and  without  the  city. 

Alone  he  stood  for  hours  on  the  walls,  careless  of  being 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  shot,  with  his  face  tumed  in  the 
direction  from  which  an  answer  might  be  expected.  At  last 
came  the  messenger,  with  his  flag  and  escort.  Evelyn  ran 
down  to  the  gate  to  ask  for  tidings;  it  was  asserted  thak 
Hamilton  returned  an  answer  confirming  the  fate  of  the 
sufferers  without  the  walls — and  of  the  prisoners  within. 

He  bent  his  steps  to  his  drooping  and  half-famished  aster, 
and  strove  to  impart  to  her  the  hope,  a  spark  of  which  he  did 
not  feel,  and,  did  she  know  all,  the  hope  which  was  not  for 
her.  That  night  he  enjoyed  no  sleep,  and  the  early  moming 
found  him  at  the  prison-door  of  his  friend.  As  he  prepared 
to  go  in  for  a  last  farewell,  an  unusual  stir  was  heard  on  the 
waUs ;  he  ascended  them,  and  beheld  the  crowd  below, 
preparing,  under  escort  of  the  Irish  army,  to  depart  home- 
ward.  Weak  though  he  was,  Evelyn  flew  back  to  the  gaol, 
and  brought  to  the  prisoners  the  first  announcement  of  äeir 
safety. 

**  Edmund,  dear  Edmund,"  he  said,  as  M*Donnell  looked 
vaguely  at  him,  "  I  am  sure  Hamilton  wrote  that  note  oii^y 
in  hopes  of  terrifying  us — ^the  cruelty  having  once  been 
committed — ^into  Submission  to  his  master.  I  doubt  eveii 
that  he  ever  wrote  it.  At  all  events,  the  wretches  have  been 
allowed  to  retire  from  our  walls,  and  you  are  at  liberty."  In 
üct,  James  had  sent  a  peremptory  countermand  to  De  Bösen. 
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He  took  Edmund's  arm ;  and,  afber  the  necessary  fonns  had 
»en  gone  through,  they  gained  the  street  together. 

"Bring  me  to  see  Esther,"  said  M'Donnell,  **I  am  in 
agony  tili  I  see  her." 

They  tumed  towards  the  house  in  which  she  lived, 
Edmmid  waUdng'  faster  than  his  strength  and  a  newly 
eome  agitation  warranted.  About  half  way,  his  Hmbs  sank 
under  him;  his  eyes  closed ;  his  cheeks  grew  fiery  red ;  his 
Bps  dry  and  ashy ;  and  Evelyn  perceived  that  his  fnend  was 
«farack  down  witii  fever.  He  called  some  people  to  his 
Msistance,  and  had  him  conveyed  to  his  old  quarters,  where 
M'Donnell  immediately  sank  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  that 
Evelyn  feared  would  be  his  last. 

Evelyn  was  his  nurse;  dividing  his  days  and  nights  between 
his  bedside  and  that  of  Esther,  when  garrison  duty  did  not 
command  his  absence.  Then,  poor  Jerry  filled  his  post, 
fcithfully  and  kindly  attending  the  sick  man,  and  still 
exhortine  him — ^though  some  tears  at  last  stole  down  his  now 
flieagre  cneek — ^to  keep  a  heart,  and  be  merry. 

About  ten  days  affcer  Edmund  became  ill,  Evelyn  received 
Ä  Bommons  to  attend  the  govemor.  It  was  evening.  He 
fbund  Mr.  Walker  pacing  up  and  down  a  large  apartment,  his 
Jtep  still  firm,  his  eye  still  powerful,  though,  in  common 
^th  all  around  him,  want  and  anxiety  had  much  reduced  his 
hce  and  person. 


CHAPTEE     XXVI. 

'  Sit  down,  Oaptain  Evelyn,"  said  Mr.  Walker,  taking  a 
ihair  himself,  resting  his  forehead  on  his  band,  and  casting 
ds  eyes  on  the  floor. 

"  I  require  counsel ;  at  the  least,  a  cabn  and  friendly  hear- 
ng,  from  some  one,  as  to  what  I  shall  say.  Mr.  Baker,  my 
oUeague,  is,  along  with  the  thousands  we  have  lost,  dead. 
3apt.  Murray  is  honest,  but  perhaps  too  warm,  and  too 
levoted  to  one  view  of  the  present  subject,  shifb  as  it  may. 
dioagli  you  are  but  a  youth,  nay,  though  we  have  some- 
imes  differed,  I  know  no  third  man  in  Derry  to  whom  I 
roüld  so  soon  speak  freely.    Therefore  attend. 

7. 
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^  You  bave  heaard  l^at,  notwithsta&dmg  ooir  leUttoe  ou 
Kirke's  message — in  consequenoe  of  which  yim  ßMy  fofnel 
the  oüier  day  to  treat  -^iviüi  Hanutton-^^  äie  aiiips  ysste- 
day  disappeared  from  the  river." 

**  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  awaa^e  of  thAt  distresfiimg  SufSL^ 

^  Grone  they  are.  And  so  coids  iürke's  prottds^  i^ 
which  we  staked  all — dar^  alL  'Tis  Jtike  the  cotfidnot  «f 
the  heartless  bravo,  first  boai^ing  and  «Dgaging,  and  dwi 
deterred,  by  the  appeM'ance  of  a  little  £fficiüty  and  dnger, 
from  attempting  what  a  man  of  any  bowels,  or  a  4^ndy  hsvn 
soldier,  would  ahxtost  have  dared  a  sea  'of  jflame  to  da  Ui 
like  him  who  has  leamed  humanity  irom  the  Tutk-^ivfaon 
school  of  war  was  on  the  groiind  of  the  tnrban«d  kifid«! 
Aye,  aaid  'tis  like  the  accomplice  assassia  of  JeffetieB»  who 
helped  to  depopulate  a  fair  district  of  England,  and  wliM 
name  is,  by  other  particular  acte  of  arbominat]?(»i,  ««xmned 
unto  posterity.  Better  saccess  could  not  have  beeh  per 
mitted  by  Heaven  to  the  cause  which  brooked  allianoe  inA 
him.  With  Im^,  too,  who  was  James'«  ^hangman,  and  novii 
WüUam's." 

After  thus  giving  vent  to  bis  -embittered  feeUi^  Ife 
Walker  paused,  but  soon  contin«ed : 

"  All  hope  thus  shut  out ;  death  and  famine  still  inCTeasDtf 
their  demands  upon  us  ;  nearly  onr  last  wretched  meil 
served :  I  cannot  blame  the  city  for  at  last  mclining  to  tfce 
terms  of  honorable  capitulation  again  proposed  by  HamütoD. 
You  know,  that  even  since  the  ships  disappeared,  he  once 
more  speaks  us  fair  ]" 

Evelyn  assented. 

"  If  he  be  sincere,  it  is  considerately  done.  No  longer 
opposing  the  city,  I  have  myself  drawn  up  articles  whidi 
have  been  presented  to  the  enemy's  Council,  debated  upon» 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  allowed.  To-morrow  mormng  ^ 
are  to  send  a  final  answer;  and,  doubtless,  it  wfll  meefc 
Hamilton's  wishes/* 

"  In  other  words,  the  city  of  Derry  will  surrender  to- 
morrow  moming  to  King  James,*  öbserved  Evelyn,  as  Mr. 
Walker  again  paused. 

'*^  Thou  hast  said  it,**  answered  Mr.  Waäker,  groani? 
deeply.  Just  then  a  paUid  and  meagre  soldiet  entered,  ie&dhtf 
a  sturdy,  'fresh-faced  lad  of  sisteen  years,  in  wliose  l)old  snd 
miscbievoua  eye  Evelyn  tecogcoa^^  tlctvt  tii^ened  toamore 
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LTe  misltjantf,  the  glanoes  of  hk  old  guide  over  the  Point 
jraxron,  upon  the  first  memorable  day  of  his  joumey  to 
ihiDdodl  At  Bi^t  of  Üie  intruders,  Mr.  Walker  roee,  and, 
h  a  self-command  that  to  Ev^elyn  was  sofprising,  caämly 
aired  itheir  bnsiaitesB. 

'This  bojr/'  «asvp^ered  the  soldier,  ^says  he  has  come 
CNj^k  idi  ihe  «Qemy'ts  üs^es,  with  a  letter  to  yom,  ^,  &om 
neittl  ^^uriBe." 

*  From  Kirke  !*'  cried  Mr.  Walker,  his  eye  flashing.  "  Im- 
edble ;  ikie  brat  deceives  us.^ 

*  Na,  theii,''  Said  the  boy,  stoatly  and  pertly,  "hedocs  na." 

*  Wlio  «i«e  yoti  T  asked  the  govemor. 

*  A  lidirf  Eapparee,"  he  was  answ^red. 

*  What !  iind  yon  oome  here,  young  spawn  of  Satan,  to  teil 
as  much." 

'*  Troth  jeet,"  replied  the  lad,  coolly ;  "  aad  wi'  acivü  iett^r 
your  hanour." 
"Whero  ifiit,impr 

Th»  yoimg  tidef  drew  his  ekein  out  of  a  hroad  belt  of 
idressed  boirse-B^n,  and  with  it  out  off  a  large  cloth  button 
)m  hig  Racket  of  purple  velvet,  which,  united  to  its  skirts, 
►w  invisible,  had  once  been  wom  by  a  different  character. 
**But,**  he  coötinued,  afber  having  held  out  and  drawn 
wfc  his  band,  *'  bide  a  w-ee,  and  I'se  teil  your  worship  sü 
)out  it.  Ifs  no  lang  since  I  joined  wi*  the  southern  Rap- 
ffees.  And  hearing  thena  say  ane  til  another,  that  your 
orship  would  gi'  a  muckle  penny  for  a  bit  wrrting  frae 
«Renal  Kiike,  and  some  talking  o'  the  venture — ^for  your 
inrar  kens  the  Eapparees  are  no  at  ony  particular  side,  but 
viieen  poor  bodies  striving  to  live  on  their  ain  account — troth 
^  why  I  thoogfet  I  might  e'en  try  it  myself.  So  I  e'en 
eöt :  and  here  I -am,  wi'  the  writing  in  Uns  muckle  button, 
hen  your  honour  has  the  silier  ready." 
^Goard  the  door,"  said  Mr.  Walker  to  the  soldier;  "and 
tlus  fiy  of  wickedness  deceives  us,  let  him  sorely  rue  it. 
öre,"  he  continued,  handing  a  purse ;  *"  and  now  let  me  have 
tOrbuibton. 

tht  young  ißapparee  ddiberately  en^täed  the  purse  on  the 
Ue,  «Bonded  «nd  counted  the  pieces  one  by  one,  and  at 
st  Said : 

**  Year  ^honour  toü  just  gi'  me  thrce  jacobuses  aJong  wi'  it, 
A  Im  ffi^  your  honour  'Aß  button." 
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"Kascal!"  med  Walker,  snatching  it,  ''you  are  already 
overpaid." 

He  cut  round  the  button,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  pieoeof 
paper,  folded  small  and  hard,  which  he  hastily  opened,  and 
read  with  devouring  eyes.  Strong  emotion  shook  him,  ashe 
proceeded ;  and  he  had  not  yet  ended,  when,  a  moment  for- 
getful  of  the  presence  of  the  spectators,  he  broke  into  a  shiill, 
**  Ah  !"  Struck  the  paper  triumphantly,  and  shouted  "All's  not 
lost." 

In  an  instant,  however,  he  corrected  himself,  ordered  the 
boy  out  of  the  room,  and  desired  him  to  be  well  looked  after 
tili  he  should  require  his  attendance.  Then  finishing  the 
reading  of  his  despatch,  he  handed  it  exultingly  to  Evelyn. 

It  proved,  indeed,  to  be  a  genuine  letter  from  Kirke,  in- 
forming  Mr.  Walker  that  he  had  received  his  last  letter ;  that 
finding  it  impossible  to  approach  the  city,  he  had  sent  roimd 
a  party  to  Inch,  a  small  Island  found  in  Lough  Swilly,  after 
coasting  round  Inishowen  Point,  and  was  about  to  follow 
them,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  divert  the  enemy  from  the 
town.  That  he  expected  a  large  force  from  England ;  and, 
along  with  less  important  things,  that  he  had  stores  and  pro- 
visions  for  Derry,  and  was  determined  to  relieve  it. 

"  This,  then,"  said  Evelyn,  when  he  had  perused  the  lett«', 
"  will  put  an  end,  I  presume,  to  the  treaty  with  Hamilton." 

"  As  the  Lord  liveth,  it  shall !"  answered  Mr.  Walker. 

"  Yet,  like  some  others,"  continued  Evelyn,  "  it  is  a  treaty 
concluded  upon." 

"Tush,  let  it  be.  But  we  should  temporize  somewhat. 
This  party  to  Inch  sounds  so  triflingly  that  it  will  never  in- 
duce  the  city  to  reckon  on  speedy  relief.     Give  me  the  pen." 

Without  ceremony,  Mr.  Walker  substituted  for  the  words, 
"  a  party  to  Inch,"  "  six  thousand  horse  and  nine  thousand 
foot  to  Inch  ;"  and — 

"  That,"  he  added,  "  reads  better,  and  will  give  them  hopes 
and  spirit  to  quash  this  treaty." 

"  False  hopes,  sir,"  said  Evelyn,  rather  wannly,  as  in  this 
well-known  act  he  read  a  trait  of  the  real  character  of  the 
govenor — "false  hopes,  sir,  to  tempt  to  falsity  a  wretched 
crowd,  already  distressed  beyond  anotber  da/s  dependence 
upon  even  certain  rehef." 

"  Boy  !"  cried  Mr.  Walker,  trembling  with  impatience, 
"  how  can  you  judge  the  policy  of  experienced  men  1  I  fear-^ 
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tliough  all  along  my  heart  yeamed  to  your  father's  son — ^I 
fear  1  have  been  mistaken  in  your  zeal  and  spirit,  and  most  of 
all,  in  your  feeling  for  me.  What !  would  you  so  meekly 
prepare  for  degradation  and  ruin,  and  so  readily  abandon 
me,  your  appointed  teacher,  to  the  mercy  of  the  merciless  ? 
"Woiüd  you — ^but  leave  me  ! — I  am  carried  beyond  Christian 
temper ;  leave  me  to  my  reflections." 

Evelyn,  taking  him  at  bis  word,  departed  to  Edmund's  quar- 
tears.  He  found  him  safely  past  the  crisis  of  bis  fever ;  sensible, 
bat  weak  as  an  infant.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  July.  In 
a  few  days,  the  patient  proposed  to  visit  Esther,  conceming 
▼hom  bis  inquiries  had,  from  the  moment  he  regained  bis 
«raises,  been  continual,  while  Evelyn  gave  him  only  evasive  an- 
Bwere.  Now  he  insisted  on  seeing  her.  His  friend  urgently  op- 
poeed  bim,  and,  for  the  present,  Edmund  complied  with  his  en- 
twaties.  During  another week,  Evelyn  watched  by  his  bedside, 
Dowscarcely  provided  with  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  bis  friend's 
paiched  Ups,  and  abnost  destitute  of  a  scrap  of  food  for  his 
own  mouth;  Jerry  offered,  indeed,  some  brandy,  whicb 
Evdyn  had  not  recoUection  to  wonder  how  he  could  have 
obtamed,  and  whicb  he  only  declined.  Still  the  govemor's 
hopes  of  relief  from  Greneral  Kirke  seemed  vain  and  ill- 
founded.  The  last  horse  of  the  gamson  had  been  slaugbtered 
Ättd  devoured ;  and  a  true,  though  perhaps  not  very  agreeable 
idea  of  the  wants  of  the  soldiisrs  and  people  wiU  be  formed, 
▼heu  it  is  known  that  considerable  sums  were  offered  for 
cats,  rats,  mice,  horse-blood,  raw  hides,  greaves,  and  such 
offid,  while  a  dog,  "fattened  on  the  dead  hodies  of  the  Papists^^ 
^^f^  invaduable. 

Before  the  30th  of  July,  Edmund's  strength,  notwithstand- 
^  the  foul  and  scanty  food  he  received,  was  somewhat 
'ßcruited,  and,  on  that  day,  he  found,  or  fancied  himseLf  able 
to  resnme,  with  more  consistency,  his  determination  of  visit- 
H^  Esther.  In  Evelyn's  absence  he  rose  and  dressed  him  seif; 
and  was  met  by  bis  friend,  preparing  to  go  out. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  I  am  not  to  die  without  beholding 
*^®r ;  let  US  go  together ;  if  you  refuse  me  I  shall  go  alone." 

Thus  urged,  Evelyn  gave  him  his  arm,  himself  scarce  able 
^  Walk.  Upon  this  memorable  moming,  the  garrison  of 
8jven  thousand  five  bundred  men,  regimented  in  Derry  about 
^^  months  before,  was  reduced  to  four  thousand.  Even 
^  tiiese,  one  thousand  was  disabled ;   and  more  than  ten 
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thousand  of  tlie  population  had  died»     As  the  frienda  dovlj 
walked  along^  tne  streets  seemed  deserted  hy  tbs  Kvia^ 
Groups  of  dead  bodies  almost  exctusively  fiUed  thfim  \  Ym 
and  tnere  a  famished  wretch  dropped  down  dead,  oi  ta  & 
In  one  case^  indeed^  they  saw  a  frightfiü  instanc&  of  I&  asd 
death  linked  together,  where  a  starving  Infant  sprawled 
upon  the  breast  of  its  lifeless  mother,  tearing  aJt  it  fer  iha 
milk  that  was  dried  up  for  ever.     Furtber  on,  an  affloent 
gentleman^  dying  on  the  pavement^  stretched  out  bis  ha&, 
balf-filled  with  gold,  to  a  beg^r,  for  the  bone  he  gnawed; 
and  the  beggar  spumed  the  goJuL    A  veiy  old  man,  respect- 
able  too,  had  c?awled  to  a  wall  to  devour  a  bandful  of  some 
Carrion  fbod,  and  a  young  lad,  stronger  than  he,  tbough  läe 
him  a  skeleton,  tore  it  j&om  bis  clutcb^  and,  when  resistaiu» 
was  offered,  dealt  him  a  stunning  blow.     Passing  by  the 
churchyard,  the  bodies  of  those  recently  dead,^  and  carelesslj 
buried,  were  exposed  to  view,  rent  from  their  grave  by  a 
succession  of  the  showers  of  shells,  which  had  first  sent  nuuiy 
of  them  thither,  and  now  refused  them  its  repose. 

Buying  and  selling  was  at  an  end ;  greeting  and  salutin^ 
visiting  and  retumiiig  of  visits.  Money  lost  its  artifieuu 
value ;  there  was  no  food  that  it  could  purchase,  and  stark 
hunger  required  no  other  necessary.  Shops  were  left  open  or 
shut  at  random ;  houses  had  lost  their  tenants ;  the  man 
inclined  to  theft  might  rob  and  plunder ;  but  when  he  was 
laden  with  booty  he  found  it  of  no  use,  and  he  cast  it  in  the 
mire  of  the  streets.  Distinctions  of  rank  were  almost  lost; 
in  some  cases,  natural  connexion  was  forgotten.  There  were 
no  masters — no  servants;  they  had  no  reciprocal  duties  to 
exercise ;  or  eise  common  suffering  equalized  them. 

The  friends  gamed  Esther's  house,  and  found  their  way, 
unushered,  unattended,  into  her  presence.  Shewas  sitting 
in  an  arm-chair,  dressed  in  white,  wasted  to  a  shadow ;  her 
blue  eyes  enlarged,  and  glittering ;  a  toueh  of  fiery  red  on 
her  cheeks ;  her  flattened  ehest  labouring  with  respiration; 
and  incapable  of  moving  a  Joint  of  her  body.  It  was  evident 
that  her  former  tendency  to  consumption  had  been  lenewed 
and  precipitated  by  the  shocking  distress  she  recently  ezpe- 
rienced. 

Aß  Esther  recognised  her  brother  and  lover,  and  behdd 
the  horror  of  their  looks,  she  strove  to  smile;  Edmund 
staggered  against  the  wall.    She  could  not  even  speak  to 
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hba,  Imt  «Imt  tears  laa  dowB  he^  buxmi^  aod  emaei^tod 

''Aakh^  to  eaV^  whkpered  the  nustr^ssk  of  ibe  beuse ; 
*'8he  so  loathes  the  only  things  we  can  offer  h^>.  that  tite 
poor  young  lady  haa  not  taeted  food  these  tkree  days." 

TMiwmnfl  made  no  remark;  bei  a£iked  no  question;  bo 
oflfored  EO  €OXU9olation ;  he  spoke  not  a  iv^ord :  but^  after  a 
momeiit  ot  &enzied  a^tation,  burst  out  of  the  room  imto  tbe 
Street.  ETd3m  atrove  to  follow  him ;  but  the  desperate  anatd 
oimatiural  strengtb  that  now  winged  the  despairing  loyer, 
made  pursoit  useless ;  and  at  last  Evelyn  dropped. 

Sdmund  rushed  oix  tbrough  the  streets,  glaring  at  eyery 
kmely  wretch  be  met,  as  tbe  sbe-tiger  migbt  look  round  for 
ü  |Nrey,  wben,  herseif  famishing,  she  bas  left  her  young  ones 
in  the  labr>  yoracions  for  ibod.  He  ran  into  open  houses,  but 
round  none  to  answer  bis  claim.  Gontinuing  bis  coiirse^ 
Jerry  approached  bim,  altogetber  in  such  a  fasbion,  tbat  bad 
Ekimtuid  feit  any  woe  less  than  bis  present  one,  be  must  have 
fozgotten  k,  and  smiled.  The  little  man  bad  necessaiily 
Burored  in  proportion  with  all  around  bim ;  and  the  skirts  of 
hm  coat,  reoently  supplied  by  Evelyn,  and  always  too  large^ 
hang  ixk  belp^ess  waste  about  bis  limbs  j,  the  pockets,  by  the 
way,  awelled  out  to  soBote  bulk.  The  wound  in  Ym  foot, 
WOTse  eyery  day,.  and  whoBy  unattended  to,   so 

led  bim  tbat  he  could  not  move  witbout  a  prop;  ajid  he 
now  limped  along,  bis  body  half  bent,  as  he  leaned  with  botb 
bands  upon  a  short-bandted  sbovel,  prociired,  beaven  knowäl 
Ilow  or  where ;  bis  motion  being,  craVlike,  backward. 

"  Food,  BIT ! — I  want  food  1"  cried  Edmund,  stopping- 
liini. 

"  And  so  do  I !  But  wbat  of  that  1"  said  Jerry.  "  We 
all  want  sometbing  or  other,  some  day  or  other.  What,  then, 
I  aay  ? — ^be  hearty.  I  wonder  to  hear  people  about  me  talk 
80 ;  I  wonder  at  any  man's  fretting,  who  can  have  a  pound 
of  sood  cat's  flesh  for  some  shilHngs ;  a  house  to  cover  bim, 
and  a  good  town  to  walk  iq.  You  are  all  serious  people. 
Tbere  was  my  sister  Janet,  never  satisfied,  and  she  bas  just 
kicked  the  bücket.  Best  her,  say  I :  though  that's  a  Papist 
prayer,  'tis  a  Christian  one.  Best  to  her  who  never  gave  it 
to  any." 

'^  Unfortunate  old  man  !"    said  Edmund,  as  Jerry,  laore 
broken.  down  than  be  would  acknowledge.  or  even  sufier 
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liiinself  to  suspect,  sank  against  a  wall ;  ''  how  can  you  trifle 
with  nature's  sorest  misery  ]  Your  niece,  too — ^Eisther  Evelyn 
— gaspsfoT  proper  food.  I  ask  you  to  help  me  to  some,  and 
this  is  your  answer." 

"So  bad,  is  she  T  resumed  Jerry,  really  affected;  "I 
couldil't  think  that ;  and  they  wouldn't  let  me  see  my  poor 
niece.  Stop,  I'U  bring  you  where  we  can  have  good  things; 
some  fnends  of  mine  in  the  camp— no  matter  wbom- 
hearty  fellows,  I  promise  you.  Poor  Esther !  I  never 
thought  it.  Come  " — attempting  to  rise,  he  feil  back  again 
— "  stöp ;  Tm  foundered,  myself,  only  there's  no  use  in 
believing  it.  Come,  I  say  "— another  failure.  "  But  I  can't, 
though.  Here,  then,"  fumbling  at  bis  pockets,  "  here's  wliat 
will  steady  me.  Did  you  never  admire  where  I  got  the  drop 
of  brandy,  now  and  then,  while  the  serious  poor  souls  of 
Derry  were  quarrelling  for  a  drop  of  water  1" 

Edmund  impatiently  answered. 

"  Stop,  then ; — ^bless  my  heart,  what's  to  do  f— he 
continued,  as  dizziness,  and  benumbing  pain,  and  sickness . 
came  upon  him.  "  Ship's  in  a  fog — can*t  see  a  rope's  length 
a-head ; — you*re  a  hearty  lad" —  grasping  Edmund's  band— 
"  I  know  how  it  is,  now — ^get  to  the  Eapparees,  as  fast  as  you 
can.  The  whole  fleet  of 'em  is  anchortd  near  Ballougry  hill  ;— 
say  I  sent  you — ^that's  enough."  He  grew  fainter,  but 
ralHed ; — "  Shiver  my  timbers — old  ship  going  down  ?— 
Tilly-vally;  it  aU  comes  of  thinking  of  it.  Tja  growing 
serious — hearty,  still ;  and  so  we  ride  any  squaU.  Where's 
my  bailast ; — aye" —  at  last  plunging  a  band  in  bis  pocket— 
"  here  it  is,  if  it  would  but  come  out; — ^merry,  goodmen  boys, 
merry — 

I  met  a  fair  Rosy  by  a  mulbeny  tree, 

And  tho'  mass  was  my  uotion,  my  devotion  was  she" — 

a  shred  of  a  Eapparee  song,  which  Jerry  tried  to  repeat,  as  he 
still  tugged  at  bis  pocket — 

"  I  met  a  fair  Ro " 

His  voice  sank — ^his  eyes  fixed;  he  shivered — and  died. 
Proving  that  hunger  will  not  spare  a  merry  man,  any  more 
than  a  serious;  and  that,  on  earth   at  least,  mind  cannot. 
lire  without  body,  however  well  disposed  to  life  it  may 
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"be.  Certainly  if — combined  with  simple-heartedness — ^good 
Iramour  and  unaffected  resignation  under  every  possible 
cvil,  could  ever  have  disarmed  death,  poor  Jerry  jv^ould  be 
alive  to  this  hour  to  boast  of  a  victory. 

Edmund  seized  the  band  he  bad  thrust  into  bis  pocket ; 
it  was  clasped  round  tbe  corked  neck  of  a  bladder,  balf 
filled  witb  brandy  :  in  Jerry's  otber  pocket  be  got  a  second 
large  bladder,  cnunpled  into  a  lump  witb  constant  squeezing. 
Upon  sudden  and  mld  impulse,  Edmund  drank  a  maddening 
draogbt,  and  gaining  from  it  an  accession  of  artificial  strengtb, 
ran,  acting  upon  Jerry's  bint,  conceming  tbe  Eapparees,  to 
Batcber's  gate. 

Here  he  told  the  men  tbe  object  of  bis  speed,  and  offered 
them  tbe  brandy  as  a  bribe  to  open  tbe  gate.  They  readily 
took  the  Hquor,  but  refused  bim  egress.  He  became  furious  ; 
snatched  a  sword  from  one  of  them;  ran  on,  like  a  maniac,5to 
where  the  wall  was  not  much  more  than  a  dozen  feet  high, 
and  jumped  down  upon  a  soft  embankment  of  earth  and 
8ods.  Shots  were  fired  after  bim,  a^,  regaining  bis  legs, 
he  raced  towards  Ballougry  bill.  He  escaped  them,  and 
gained  an  outpost  of  tbe  Eapparees.  Edmund  knew  them  by 
their  costume.  "Food,  food!"  be  cried,  breaking  tbrougb 
them.  They  bad  bebdd  bis  approach  in  great  amazement, 
ratber  than  in  bostility;  and  it  was  not  tili  be  endeavoured 
to  force  them  aside,  that  they  offered  violence :  tben,  bow- 
ever,  some  cuts  were  aimed  at  bim,  and  be  was  wounded 
in  tbe  neck  and  arm.  But  still  be  made  way  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  came  upon  the  main  body  of  freebooters,  as  they 
sat,  before  their  temporary  buts,  on  tbe  grass. 

"  Food  ! — ^give  me  food !"  Sword  in  band,  be  rushed  on 
them ;  but  now  bis  strengtb  failed,  and  be  feil  prostrate. 

All  that  foUowed  was  Hke  a  dream.  He  afterwards  brought 
faintly  to  mind,  that  some  bad  gatbered  round  to  injure  bmi ; 
some  to  save.  That  tbe  Whisperer  and  Galloping  Hogan  bad 
questioned  bim ;  that  be  bad  answered  ;  and  lastly,  that  as 
if  wrought  upon  by  bis  sad  story,  tbe  rüde  men  bad  given  bim 
food  and  wine.  Clasping  it  close,  be  made  a  second  des- 
perate effort,  and  flew  back  to  tbe  city.  little  Opposition 
was  offered  to  bis  entrance,  freighted  as  he  came  The 
gates  were  opened;  the  soldiers  seized  bim,  and  dragged 
the  food  from  bis  hands;  he  saved  a  little,  and  gained 
Esther^s  house.     She  was  not  at  home.    He  leamed  that, 
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aecording  to  her  daily  custem,  aka  bad  caused  heaät  ti 
be  bome  to  the  cburch,  to  «ttend  prayera,  vbich,  wm 
neglected  in  tke  eity  since  tb&  begiimmg  of  the^  akgo,  irai 
now,  in  their  terrible  distres»,  moire  tbaa  erear  the  resoiBee  cf 
the  piousk  Ta  the  church  Edmund  hastened«  P^dubie  ia 
among  a  great  erowd^  he  vaiBly  looked  zoimd  &Mr  EBÖut 
Again  üaintness  came  upon  him,  and  ha  sank  osst  a  aioai 

Fof  some  time  he  waa  infienaiUe  to  everythöa;^    Gniik 
ally,  kowever^  the  feeble  though  shriU  tones  oi  old  a^fiM 
bis  ear ;  and  looking  towards  the  pulpit,  he  saw  H  oeenpkd 
by  a  very  aged,  white-headed^  emaciated  clergyman^  irho^'mJtk 
an  energy  beyond  what  bis  strength  could  bear,  was  pTeaßhuig 
to  the  mkerable  people.     A&  Edmund'»  eyes  tumed  bonTily 
downward,  the  shrill,  childish  voice  stopped;  tben  tlnrawia 
the  sound  of  a  sudden  fall.     ^'He  is  dead!"  exctaisaad  Htm 
eongregation. 

This  more  effectually  roused  Edmund.  He  saw  thec  liMess 
body  of  the  old  man  bome  from  the  pulpit.  Inuaediately 
after,  Mr.  Walker,  assisted  up  by  two  young  persons,  fiUea 
bis  place ;  andi  at  the  same  moment  began  to  preach.  H19  onoe 
füll  and  sonorous  voice  was  at  timies  busky  and  scmmr 
ing ;  sometimes  it  sunk  into  a  hoarse  wbisper.  B11I  so 
hushed  was  the  crowd^  thaii  every  cadence  of  that  wfaiqper 
was  audible. 

"Gaunt  suffering  has  made  another  breach/'    he  saÄ 
"  another,  of  the  sorest;  but,  as  is  my  duty,  I  mount  it»    Nor 
do  I  fear  so  to  do  ;   nor  shall  yoü  fear  for  me,  my  afflicted 
brethren.     The  voice  that,  even  in  a  prayer  foc  us,  has  j«s* 
been  cut  short,  and  sileneed  on  the  earth  i&r  ever^  bat  moonU 
into  the  actual  presence  of  God,  to  finish,  there,  the  pelition 
here  interrupted.  Although  its  eehoes  have  failed  in  the  firetted 
roof  of  this  holy  place;  yet,  with  the  ear  of  faith  and  bope^y» 
can  still  hear  it  ringing,  piteously  and  beseechix^^,  befoi« 
the  footstooL   Let  usl  join  our  cries  to  it— our  cries  of  angonk 
and  feebleness  ;  and  surely  will-  the  Ijord  at  last  deHver  i» 
As  when  Moses  lifted  up  bis  hajods  upon  the  mount,  i^ainrt 
Amalek,  praying  that  the  battle  might  be  tumed,  and  ik  W', 
as  when  at  the  prayer  and  sacrifice  of  Samuel,  the  Lord  dis- 
comfited  the  Phüistines  by  thunder,  and  they  were  amitteB 
before  Israel;  as  when   the   great   host  came  up  «gsM 
Jerusalem,  and  Hezekiah  ^read  the  letter  of  their  eaptain 
before  the  Lord,,  praying  for  deliveranee,  and  the  Lord  aiBl 
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Sia  dfislare jing  angd  inio  Üieuf  emap ;  jea»  aa  Shadraeh^ 
kCeflhech^  md  Aheanß^y  wese  dßüyered  firom  the  iumace  of 
be^  and  Daniel  tsom  die  lioas'  d^on ;  yea^  as.  EHjak  obtained 
lain  when  the  fomine  prevailed — ** 

The  pfreaeher  was  interrupted  bj  a  hoarse  w eak  ahout^  that 
came  firom  abroad.  He  did  not  attempt  to  go  on.  WIM  witb 
ttq)eetatii>a,  be  turned  and  fixed  bis  eye  upon  tbe  doorway, 
uA  thither  Übe  feveriah  gknees  of  tbe  pdlid  congregation  were 
also  directed.  The  sbout  came  nearer ;  voicea  were  beard  at 
the  door.  At  first,  no  words  could  be  distinguisbed ;  but 
loon  a  thousand  tongues  cried — ''  Tbe  abips  !  tbe  sbipe  f* 

"  He  batb  beard  ua  T  exdaimed  Mr.  Walker,  dropping  on 
ÜB  kneee.  Tbe  congregation^  uttenng  cries  of  bope  and 
ttzietyy  baatened  &om  tbe  cburcb.  Many  died  as  Ükey  sat 
Qf  stood ;  in  tbe  streets  as  tbey  staggered  along,  or  on  tbe 
Steps  leading  up  to  tbe  walls.  Wben  almost  all  bad  aban- 
doned  tbe  cburcb,  Edmund  looked  round  for  Estber.  He 
band  her  left  helpless,  and  nearly  insensible.  He  caugbt  ber 
1*  in  bis  arms,  and  foUowed  tbe  people. 

It  has  already  been  said  tbat,  from  tbe  nortb-east  side  of 

tjifi  Walls,  in  wbicb  wa^  Butcber'a  gate,  a  fuU  yiew  of  tbe 

nver  could  be  eommanded.    Tbe  whole  proepect  formed  a 

pleaaing  pieture.    Tbe  borizon  was  bounded,  at  a  distance,  by 

>  aweep  of  blue  bills,  called  Ma^Uigan's  creeks.     About  five 

nules  oß^  a  line  of  low  land,  on  wbiäi  stood  Culmore  fort,  ran 

pBder  them,  into  tbe  water,  swelling  bigb,  as,  at  the  left  band, 

K  eame  near  and  nearer,  and  overtopped,  in  its  continuation, 

7  the  barren  summits  of  Inisbowen  promontory.     To  tbe 

'^ht,  cutting  against  tbe  blue  creeks,  rising  grounds  also 

^ep(  into  tbe  water,  apparently  narrowing  it  firom  tbenee 

^wn  to  Culmore  fort,  but  allowing  it  to  spread^  up  to  tbe 

^tjj  into  a  fine  sbeet.    And,  at  tbe  back  of  tbis  last  little 

Point»  appeared  tbe  formidable  boom,  crossing  tbe  river  to  tbe 

ojmofiite  sbore. 

Esiher  oontinued  nearly  insensible,  as  Edmund  bore  ber  to 
«he  walls.  But  wben  tbey  bad  gained  tbem,  sbe  recovered 
'Ufficiently  to  understand  wbat  was  going  forward. 

**E«t,  eat,"  be   tben  cried,  eagerly — **eat,  my  beloved. 

Toa  but  want  strength — nourisbing  food.    And  bere — ^tbis  is 

Lutritive  and    good;    and  tbis  wine  is    alao    gentle    and 

fcrei^fcheiang." 

'^  In  a  momenty"  sbe  replied,  very  faintly.    '*  But  first  set 
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me  down,  and  look  you  over  the  walls,  and  teil  me  how  this 
ends.     Let  me  hear  that  you  and  Evelyn — ^where  is  Evelyn  f 

"  I  know  not — ^among  the  crowd — ^but  safe — safe,  deareat 
Esther." 

"  Let  me  first  hear  that  he  and  you  are  to  be  saved  indeei 
And  then —    But  set  me  down,  Edmund." 

He  complied,  and  cast  his  eyes  around,  and  over  the  water. 
Near  him,  and  at  every  side  from  which  a  glimpse  of  the 
bopm  could  be  obtained,  the  ghastly  crowd  thronged  close; 
sons  bearing  their  parents,  brothers  their  fainting  sisters, 
husbands  their  fainting  wives ;  Mends  supporting  each  other, 
in  lines  and  groups,  with  arms  locked  or  hands  clasped.  And 
as  they  stood,  silent  and  breathless,  in  the  garish  sunshine  of 
that  midsummer  day,  all  looking  more  like  a  concourse  of  the 
dead,  placed  upright  out  of  their  graves,  than  living  men  to 
whom  its  ray  was  dear. 

And  all  eyes  strained  down  the  broad  river,  up  which,  by 
Culmore  fort,  four  gallant  vessels  just  then  came,  with  a  fair 
and  fresh  breeze,  canvass  crowded,  and  flags  and  pennons 
flying.  A  light  frigate,  the  convoy  of  the  store-ships,  led  the 
van.  She  had  been  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  from  the  cid 
fort ;  but  she  had  passed  it,  giving  more  than  one  broadside, 
and  hauled  her  wind,  and  lay  to,  in  order  to  cover  the  other 
vessels,  tili  they  should  get  a-head  of  her.  This  they  effected, 
and  all  steadily  approached  the  ponderous  boom,  though  still 
receiving  the  fire  of  hundreds  of  small  arms  from  the  shore. 
The  largest  of  the  store-ships  at  last  ran  straight  for  the 
boom. 

"  What  is  that  f  inquired  Esther,  as  she  heard  a  drawing- 
in  and  hissing  of  breath  among  the  miserable  multitude, 
which  sank  into  a  hollow  groan. 

"A  ship  has  Struck  the  boom,"  answered  Edmund,  "but 
without  injuring  it ;  while,  with  the  shock,  herseif  rebounds, 
and  runs  ashore.  And  now  " — a  loud  yell  echoed  along  the 
banks  of  the  river — "  now  the  Irish  put  off  in  boats  to  board 
her." 

"  God's  will  be  done  !"  said  Esther,  scarcely  audible. 

He  cast  himself  on  his  knees,  by  her  side,  and  renewed  his 
entreaties  that  she  would  taste  food  and  wine.  Of  the  latter 
she  allowed  him  to  give  her  a  mouthful. 

"  Despair  not,  yet,  my  people,"  he  then  heard  Mr.  Walker 
say  near  him ;  "  the  frigate  will  guard  the  stranded  ship— 
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wnll  resist  and  overcome  them.  See  how  her  brave  crew  man 
bhe  deck,  and  her  gallant  captain,  hat  in  hand,  cheers  them. 
Ha ! — ^he  drops." 

A  second  groan  came  from  the  unhappy  crowd. 
"  But  her  crew  are  not  dispirited,"  the  govemor  continued ; 
"they  divert  the  fire  of  the  batteries  and  Unes  from  the  other 
aihips.  And  up  another  comes.  But,  no ;  hers  will  not  be  the 
^ory.  The  first  bold  adventurer  frees  herseif  with  that  broad- 
Bide,  and  once  more  she  runs  for  the  boom. ' 

The  crowd  again  sucked  in  their  breath,  and  their  arms 
and  hands  were  raised,  and  waved  in  sympathy  of  action 
with  every  movement  they  saw. 

"Esther,  my  life,  my  only  life  !"  cried  Edmund,  as  she 
grew  worse,  gasping  piteously.  "  Take  heart,  my  beloved ;  all 
will  be  happy  still.  Eat,  eat,  sweet  Esther,"  he  continued, 
tears  blindmg  him ;  "  only  eat — or  droop  not  for  this — the 
bold  vessel  tries  it  again  1" — starting  to  his  feet.  "  Now, 
Esther  !"— 

"Now!"  echoed  Mr.  Walker,  pressing  his  lips  together, 
Mid  his  arms  over  his  breast.  In  a  second  after — "  Long  Hve 
KingWüliam  1 — ^huzza  !"  he  shouted  aloud. 

A  hoarse  and  awfid  cry  of  joy  burst  from  the  spectators,  as 

pow,  indeed,  the  strong  ship,  again  striking  the  monstrous 

impediment,  broke  it  into  pieces,  and,  followed  by  her  sister 

Kessels,  sailed  on,  proudly  and  triumphantly,  to  succour  the 

^^^^hed  city.     As  that  cry  arose,  the  last  breath  of  many 

j^ped  with  it.     Joy  had  her  victims  as  well  as  famine  and 

"^air;  and  Esther  was  among  the  number.     But,  in  her 

^^^^y  another  shock,  of  a  different  kind,  assisted,  perhaps,  the 

g^eix^ral  one. 

,  **  Hear  them,  my  adored!"  exclaimed  Edmund,  asthe  people 
*outed 

^  **  She  hears  not  them  nor  you,"  said  the  voice  of  Onagh,  at 
^ter's  back,  now  sounding  rather  sorrowful  than  stem. 
^t;  her  words,  at  least,  the  maiden  heard  ;  for,  starting  from 
^^^  lethargy,  her  eyes  fixed  their  last  look  on  Onagh,  and  then 
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CHAPTEE    XXTIL 

A  RELAPSE  into  fever  was  the  instant  ccmBeqttenoe  of  the 
shock  suffered  by  Edmund.  Evelyn  dso  feil  a  victim  to  tk 
same  disease,  against  which  he  had,  dndeed,  ioxi^  «tiiig^^ 
Wlien^onsciousness  retumed,  hk  recoUectione  of  the  paat  woe 
duU,  and  of  its  saddest  event  ke  half  donbted.  The  finfc 
person  who  spoke  alt  his  bed^de  was  a  good  old  Pioteetul 
clergyman,  long  the  friend  of  his  faizuly.  The  next  &oe  he 
saw  was  that  of  Father  M^Donnell.  TThe  two  eld  moi 
comforted  him ;  but  delicately  and  dexterously  avoided  mvA 
oonversation..  Evelyn  himself  did  not  dare  to  ask  one  cßttm 
question.  In  a  few  days  more,  Father  M'Doanell  spoke  rf 
Eva.  When  the  invalid  had  been  sufficiently  prepared,  thfl» 
was  a  rustle  among  the  drapery  of  his  bed ;  then  a  tendff 
mumuring,  and  Eva  sank  on  his  breast.  She  had  watcfaed 
his  pillow  since  the  day  after  he  became  iU. 

Still  afraid  of  the  question  that  lay  at  his  heart,  he  asked 
for  Edmund.  She  arose  and  lefb  ihe  room ;  but  speedily 
returned  with  her  brother  by  the  band.  Evelyn  saw  that 
both  were  habited  in  black.     He  was  at  la^  satisfied. 

The  meeting  with  Edmund  was  mute  as  the  grave.  Thisj 
only  pressed  each  other's  hands.  Evelyn  was  shockedatthÄ 
appearance  of  M'Donnell.  It  was  not  emaciation  and  palenetf 
alone  that  gave  his  figure,  face,  and  manner,  an  altered 
charaoter. 

'*  Much  as  we  have  suffered  to^ether,  I  should  not  kD0 
you,"  Said  Evelyn. 

M'Donn^  withdrew,  almost  snatched  away  his  band,  aa^ 
with  an  abrupt  and  husky  "Tush  !  and  why  notT  turnedt^ 
a  window.  Eva  whispered,  that,  apart  from  other  causes  rf 
bitter  despair,  her  brother  had  lately  been  dismissed,  with  » 
severe  and  degrading  sentence,  from  his  regiment ;  and  that 
the  effect  of  all  his  afflictions  had  made  him  fearfully  leaesy^ 
and  ungentle,    Itwaa  W^  too  e^Ni'i'evÄ^mdsÄd^that  hew* 
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s^ota*ed  hj  the  sb&m  serroKr  tliat  fasten^  upon  the  heart, 
laifK^oBS  ÜB  life-f^tings,  and  -caufies  tbem  to  flow  m  Balisa 

W!ieBi  Evelyn  ^v  tauch  better,  passes  and  prt)tectk>&6 
'«re,  tkroogh  his  inteiesl^  and  4^a;t  of  the  kmd  Prote£ftaa!i% 
t^gymitti,  «Q^^tained  for  fidmuinl,  Eva,  and  IViest  M^Bonnell, 
nd  all  prepared  to  visit  Glenamflf.  The  perfect  re-estabKsh* 
lent  of  &vielyn\&  health  made  sttdhi  a  change  neoessary.  But 
e  W!$B  ^softher  tettipted.  Ev^a,  e^^Fessing  her  £e«l  in  the 
nMk  cause  to  be  mnch  eooled  sinoe  £dmuiid'B  undeserved 
l^:eatment  by  King  James's  offioers,  listened  to  Ms  whispers 
rtt  ftttuve  re-unicm  of  their  hands  and  "fiEite,  in  her  faither's 
0086,  at  the  Strip  of  Bume.  And  now,  other  reiafsons  nmde 
Uttost  «nsious  to  leave  Derry. 

Tittags  amved  that  Schomberg,  at  the  head  of  an  ai^y  of 
«*eiity  thotisand  English  and  foreigners,  had  landed  near 
Janiekfeergns ;  redniced  it  and  Belfast ;  a/nd  proceeded  south- 
wwl  towards  DobBsn.  While  Kirke,  with  his  considerable 
wee,  toarched  from  Deiry  to  join  him.  €olonel  Lloyd,  com* 
oander  of  all  the  remnants  of  the  northem  Protestant  levies, 
»w  <K>llected  into  xme  body,  and  called  by  the  general  name 
f  Effioiskilleners,  afber  also  forminsc  an  unwelcome  innction 
rith  Sehomberg,'  oontinued  in  bis  V  inaüng  ixiursions 
taong  the  Eoman  CathoUc  people  of  the  country,  and  ac- 
[uitting  himself  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  corps,  who 
«Äoured  him  with  the  title  of  "  their  Httle  Cromwell.'* 

Frosa  one  or  other  of  these  crael  men,  Eva  and  Edmund 
eared  an  attack  on  their  father,  at  Glenairiff :  kence  arose 
k©  i&creased  aamety  of  all  to  commence  their  jonmey. 

The  day  was  at  length  appointed.  Üpon  the  evening  be- 
ore  it,  Evelyn  secretly  leffc  the  honse,  and  walked  to  the 
4jwent  churchyard.  He  wished  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
•löaidering  remains  of  his  öisfeer ;  and  also  to  judge,  from  the 
^^««laoÄ  of  her  grave,  of  the  fittest  kind  of  monuanfent  to  be 
'^sed  ovser  it.  When  the  sexton  led  Mm  to  the  «pot,  he 
öoad  bis  «econd  intention  antidpated.  A  Httle  white 
'^•rtÄe  vom  already  rose  above  the  gr^ve ;  aaid,  kwking  close, 
?  fte  wanine  ü^t,  he  read  thereon — **  Farewell,  Eöth^  I— 

As,  deeply  touched,  he  stood  by  the  um,  a  soft  step  ap- 
^'^(QdMdL  I>t  was  Eva ;  be  co^oesäed  hinself.  ^he  bore  on 
"Lianna  üttle gaila&d  of  white flowei%.    OwxiQBEig^V<^^'<^\> 
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on  widch  Ereiyn  had  joat  stood,  afae  gaoed  as  the  In»  of  tke 
monnmeiit,  aa  if  her  eyes  could  imve  piooed  the  dotae  CKtk, 
and  hveted  th^naelves  on  tlie  atül  feafeiores  of  her  aiter. 
Then  ahe  remoTed  from  the  um  a  £uied  gariand ;  and,  weep- 
iog  profnaely,  ML  oq  her  kneea,  and  prajed,  accordmg  to  the 
nsage  of  her  Church,  for  the  ha4[^m6Ba  of  ihe  aool  ai  Esthor 
Evelyn. 

Some  atonea  tmnbled  firom  the  wall  of  the  duxrdiyard ;  a 
man  jomped  over,  palling  hia  hat  otct  hia  browa»  mnffimg 
himaelf  in  hiä  doak,  and  looking  fiereelj  arouEid.  Eva  hasdlj 
aroäe,  threw  the  &esh  gariand  oyer  the  um,  and  retiied.  Hie 
man  walked  forward,  still  glanchig  behind  and  aroond  faim. 
When  he  thooght  he  was  nnobeerred  and  alcme,  he  sndd^ily 
flnng  himself  on  the  earth  where  Eva  had  knelt,  fl|ffead- 
ing  oat  his  arms,  and  grasping  the  long  grass  in  bis 
GonToked  hands,  while  erezy  mnsele  qniveried,  and  bis 
sobs  echoed  throngh  the  chnrchjard.  Evelyn  knew  it  was 
Edmund.  Some  sli^t  noise  occiirred,  and  M^Donnell  started 
np,  again  pulled  down  his  hat,  ran  to  the  wall,  and  boonded 
over  it. 

Evelyn  came  firom  his  omcealment ;  took  his  own  fuewell 
of  his  sister's  grave,  and  retomed,  stealthily,  to  his  Chamber. 
The  friends  did  not  meet  that  night ;  and  each  sapposed  the 
other  was  ignoiant  of  the  sad  visit  which  eäch  had  paid  in 
the  churchyard. 

Early  next  moming,  accompanied  by  Father  M'Donnell, 
and,  to  insore  their  safety,  the  Protestant  clergyman,  they 
left  the  city  of  Derry. 

"  Does  Schombei^s  army  contain  many  veteran  foreignere, 
sirf  asked  Evelyn  of  his  reverend  Mend,  when  they  had 
been  some  time  on  the  road. 

"  About  a  fourth,  mostly  French ;  William  does  not  think 
he  can  yet  spare  many  Dutch,  from  England.  And  upon  the 
same  policy,  this  newly-raised  force  of  English  is  generalled 
by  a  brave  old  soldier  of  fortime,  who  has,  fix)m  time  to  time, 
served  every  rival  court  in  Europe,  always  most  faithful  to 
his  temporary  paymaster,  though  indifferent  to  the  principle 
of  the  cause  he  zealously  promotes  in  his  name.  Tlierefoie, 
perhaps,  very  fit  to  conduct  a  war  like  this,  in  which  party- 
spirit  runs  so  high." 

''  The  sending  of  Elrke  to  assist  our  northem  efforts,  may 
have  savoured  of  the  same  policy,"  resumed  Evelyn.     "  A  man 
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irliose  indifference  to  cause  or  country  is  aa  notorious  as  bis 

**  Know  you  what  toad  Kirke  has  taken  towards  Schom- 
he^s  quarters,  sir  f  asked  Eva,  in  alanu. 

"  The  same  we  now  pursue,"  replied  the  clergyman.  "  But 
do  not,  my  good  young  lady,  give  way  to  uneasiness.  He  has 
scarce  a  days  march  of  us,  and,  with  our  good  horses,Ve  may 
eaaily  come  up  with  his  division  before  he  gains  the  point  I 
know  you  think  about ;  and  when  we  do  join  him,  x)ur  docu- 
ments  will  fully  protect  all.     But  let  us  push  hard." 

The  injunction  was  unnecessary.  ThoSe  that  heard,  were 
most  anxious  to  anticipate  it.  With  scarce  a  rest  or  pause, 
night  or  day,  the  Httle  party  held  on  for  Glenarriff,  over  the 
same  road  by  which  Mr.  Walker  had  led  Evelyn  and  his  sister 
to  Derry. 

The  sultry  evening,  one  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  had 
just  begun  to  approach,  when  Eva  recognised,  from  a  distance, 
the  weU-known  line  of  hüls  that  enclosed  Glenarriff. 

"  We  are  now  past  all  danger  from  those  whom  you  consider 
as  your  foes,"  resumed  the  clergyman^  at  this  period  of  their 
joumey.  "  Kirke  must  have  deviated  from  our  route,  soon 
after  leaving  Derry,  otherwise  we  should,  ere  this,  have 
certainly  overtaken  him." 

"  Grod  grant  it,  sir,"  cried  Eva. 

"  While  I,  and  my  loyal  Protestant  charge,"  continued  the 
clergyman,  "  have  now  a  right  to  fear  for  our  own  safety,  in 
entering  these  remote  and  hilly  fastnesses,  amongst  which,  it 
is  reported,  that  young  wild-cat,  YameTirOC-kmtck,  occasionally 
wanders  with  his  freebooters." 

Eva  and  Evelyn  (Edmund  remaining  silent,  as  he  rode  a 
short  distance  behind,  during  the  whole  joumey)  expressed 
their  ignorance  of  the  individual  spoken  of,  and  inquired  if  he 
was  a  new  Rapparee  captain,  accommodated  with  the  nom-de- 
guerre  mentioned,  Yamen-ac-knuck,  or  Ned  of  the  hill. 

Their  informant  repHed  that  they  had  conjectured  aright. 
"  We  heard  nothing  of  him  in  Derry  until  after  the  relief  of 
the  place.  Then,  however,  his  exploits  reached  us,  together 
with  some  accounts,  true  or  false  as  they  may  be,  of  his  person 
and  private  history.  He  is  said  to  be  a  mere  lad,  who  joined 
the  Bapparee  body  only  while  they  lay  near  Hamilton's 
camp,  pretending  to  give  that  general  assistance.  When  the 
Iriflh  retreated  southward,  the  xtapparees,  as  is  always  their 
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cnstom  on  such  occasions,  broke  into  different  bodies.  Om 
portion  of  them  remaining  without  a  Commander,  it  is  «ddfld 
that  this  boy,  on  account  of  the  many  instances  he  had  psm 
of  great  personal  courage,  ferocity  rather,  and  of  cleyemeah 
other  needful  respects,  was  imanimously  elected  by  äum. 
Since  when,  he  has  outdone  all  his  predecessors  in  thoee  adi 
which  make  the  reputation  of  a  Eapparee  Commander.  Otter 
accounts  add,  that  he  is  partly  indebted  for  his  saddn 
elevation  to  a  visit  which  he  made  to  Derry,  dniing  Ab 
siege ;  when,  on  some  private  business,  he  had  audience  of  fl» 
govemor,  and,  along  with  a  considerable  purse,  honeadj 
obtained  from  him,  carried  back  plunder  to  a  great  amoimt;« 
which  the  desolate  State  of  the  town  enabled  him  to  poss« 
himself ,  and  which  gained  him  much  consideration  imh  Ui 
fellows." 

"  I  begin  to  think  I  have  had  the  honour  of  knowim;,  for 
many  years,  the  distinguished  person  you  speak  of,  »aid 
Evelyn. 

"  Indeed  ! "  and  the  clergyman  was  about  to  make  in- 
quiries,  when,  with  a  faint  scream,  Eva,  unconsciously,  asft 
seemed,  backed  her  jennet,  pointing  towards  the  middhrf 
the  line  of  hill  that,  at  the  right  band,  formed  the  boundÄy 
of  the  Valley  of  Glenarriff,  into  which,  at  the  end  oppoate  to 
the  entrance  from  the  coast,  they  were  now  tuming. 

All  looked,  and  saw  the  black  ruins  of  a  cabin,  recently 
bumt  down,  before  which,  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  man's 
body  was  suspended. 

"  He  has  been  in  the  glen !"  she  cried,  now  urging 
jennet  forward. 

Edmund  spoke  not  a  word.  Regarding  for  a  moment  the 
object  to  which  every  eye  was  directed,  he  tumed  deadlj 
pale,  set  his  teeth,  made  a  motion  to  draw  the  sword,  which 
he  had  not,  feit  for  pistols,  of  which  he  was  also  deprived, 
and  then  dashing,  in  rage  and  desperation,  the  rowels  into 
his  steed,  soon  came  up  with  Eva.  Evelyn  rapidly  followed 
theuL  The  two  old  clergymen  stood  a  moment  behind,  on« 
uplifting  his  hands,  the  other,  with  uncovered  head,  crosang 
himself     Both  then  also  hastened  down  the  glen. 

As  the  party  proceeded,  the  few  cabins  on  their  way,  ^ 
the  right  hand  and  at  the  lefb,  presented  the  same  ruinoo« 
appearance  of  the  first  they  had  beheld.  But  nothing  told 
that  the   destroyers  wex^  «ä.  Y^eseiiX.  m  ^^>Ä  ^^«y,   1** 
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ice  of  death  reigned  over  it.-    No  human  tones  broke  the 
repose  of  the  hill-side,  or  of  its  rocky  and  harren 
it.     Not  even  the  low  of  a  cow,  or  tiie  hark  of  a 
>ld-dog  was  heard ;  nought  but  the  voices  of  water- 
fer  and  near,  which,  blended  in  one  hoarse  whispering 
Lce,  might  seem  to  lament  the  devastation  that  haa 
^fUted  their  ancient  demesne. 

'\  On  spurred  the  little  party,  in  hopelessness  and  horror, 
'^fWBry  Step  they  moved  adding  confirmed  anticipations 
it  the  worst.  Tliey  gained  a  glance  of  the  Strip  of  Bume, 
ind  Eva  and  Edmund  beheld  the  humble  home  that  had 
iheltered  their  childhood  half  bumt  down,  and  yet  smoking  in 
the  evening  sun.  From  the  sycamores  and  ash  thus  that  had 
ODce  ßhadowed  it,  those  of  their  poor  followers  who  had  dared, 
flfter  the  landing  of  Schomberg,  to  cling  to  the  house  of  their 
Chief,  hung  dead. 

Indescribable  passion  kept  the  brother  and  sister  silent  and 
motionless,  for  a  time. 

"  Out  father !"  they  exclaimed,  at  last  flinging  themselves 
£rom  their  horses,  they  prepared  to  rush  forward,  partly  in 
fhe  wild  hope  that,  as  his  dead  body  did  not  appear,  he  might 
hftve  escaped. 

"  How !  the  song  of  mirth  amid  ruin  and  desolation  !"  cried 
Eva,  as,  after  a  few  steps,  the  tones  of  a  harp  met  her  ear. 
Turning  the  angle  of  an  intervening  bank,  she  saw  Carolan 
sested,  immediately  before  the  ruin,  on  the  smooth,  flat  stone, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  strike  up  his  announcing  lay. 
The  contrast  between  his  smiling  face  and  song  of  joy,  and 
the  horrors  he  could  not  see,  petrified,  for  a  moment,  the 
brother  and  sister,  and  rooted  them  to  the  spot ;  while  the 
poor  blind  lad  began  to  sing  words  like  the  following : 

I. 

Come  ont,  old  man,  at  dusk  of  day, 
Come  out  and  hear  the  harper  play ; 
For  I  have  rhymes, 
And  chimes 
Of  times  long  past  away. 
So  come  out,  come  out,  come  out,  old  man, 
And  hear  ti^e  harper  play. 

IL 

Oome  out,  yonng  girl,  and  list  my  lay, 
Young  girlfi  like  other  tnnes,  they  say, 
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And  IVe  an  air, 
So  rare, 
To  cheer  the  fall  of  day. 
So  come  out,  come  oat,  young  girl—come  out^ 

And  hear  the  harper  play.  ^' j 

in. 

Men,  women,  all — ^let  no  one  stay — 
Lads,  lasses,  boys,  or  old  wif e  grey— 
Down  f  rom  the  moon 
I'll  croon, 
A  tune,  or  make  ye  gay, 
So  come  out,  come  out,  man,  woman,  child. 
And  hear  the  harper  play. 

But  before  he  had  ended  the  words  we  here  translate,  tke 
brother  and  sister  broke  off  to  the  house.  Eva  shiieking,  as 
she  Said— 

"  Great  God  !  he  thinks  he  plays  his  accustomed  air  to  ein 
that  still  hear  him  !" 

"  Who  speaks  1"  cried  Carolan,  stopping  instantly.  "  Ew 
M^Donnell,  why  do  you  scream  ?"  He  arose,  aimously  tuiÄ- 
ing  his  face  in  the  direction  where  he  had  heard  the  woidi 
But  no  one  replied  to  him.  Evelyn  and  the  two  old  clergy- 
men  foUowed  the  brother  and  sister.  He  heard  the  rapid 
retreating  steps — then  silence — then  wilder  screams  witiiB 
the  house.  In  vain  the  poor  harper  continued  to  demand, 
tears  of  mixed  agitation  and  bitterness,  at  being  so  abandoned, 
running  down  his  cheeks,  "  What  has  happened,  I  sayl  God 
of  heaven  !  why  do  you  cry  out,  Eva  ?    Eva  M^Donnell  f 

Edmund,  his  sister,  and  Evelyn,  together  broke  througk 
masses  of  fallen  thatch  and  wall,  that  choked  up  the  door- 
way,  and  together  entered  a  part  of  the  large  room  of  the 
house,  which,  with  the  smokiiig  roof  yet  over  it,  was  moßt 
free  from  impediments.  The  dead  bodies  of  others  of  their 
faithful  followers  were  strewn  around,  half  covered  with 
rubbish  ;  wounds  on  their  fronts,  and  weapons  near  them,  told 
that  they  had  fallen  where  they  lay,  while  resisting  a  superior 
force.  One  other  glance  round,  and  Eva  was  the  first  to  pe^ 
ceive  the  corpse  of  an  old  man  stretched  on  the  clotted  heaitl. 
Gashes  were  visible  on  his  bald  head,  which  lay,  crimsoned 
and  cold,  upon  his  once  cheerful  hearthstone.  A  shwt, 
straight,  basket-hilted  sword  was  in  his  band,  and  a  wounded 
stag^ound  crouched  at  bis  feet.    At  the  first  noise  of  in- 
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tmders,  the  faithful  animal  opened  his  languid  eyes ;  exposed, 
without  being  able  to  utter  a  sound,  bis  formidable  tusks  ; 
made  an  effort  to  rise  and  attack  Evelyn,  but,  staggering,  feil 
dead  across  tbe  body  of  bis  old  master. 

It  need  not  be  added  tbat  tbe  sbrieks  Carolan  beard  were 
nttered  by  Eva.  As  sbe  cast  berself  upon  tbe  mangled  body 
of  her  only  parent,  they  rose,  peal  after  peal,  witb  a  sbrillness 
wbich  mortiEd  agony  could  alone  send  fortb,  änd  wbich, 
Piercing  tbrougb  tbe  open  roof  of  ber  ruined  bouse,  re-ecboed 
to  bill  and  rock,  far  beyond  tbe  place  wbere  tbe  barper  beard 
them. 

A  mile  and  more  from  wbere  be  stood,  tbey  were  beard  by 
tbe  man  wbo  bad  caused  tbem,  and  wbo  rode  slowly,  at  tbe 
moment,  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  cbosen  body  be  bad  trained  to 
such  acts  as  tbis,  wbile  tbe  main  force  of  bis  detacbment  pro- 
ceeded,  at  some  distance,  on  tbeir  route  southward. 

He  sat  stooped  in  bis  saddle,  bis  round  Shoulders  and  sligbt 
fignre  having  acquired  tbe  kind  of  crouch  (tbe  crouch  of  tbe 
tiger  before  be  Springs)  wbich  sometimes  marks  tbe  turbaned 
race,  amongst  whom  he  bad  leamt  his  humanity.  His  small, 
half-shut,  jetty  eye,  glanced  upwardly  around,  as  if  over- 
shadowed  by  tbe  türban ;  and  as  he  rode  he  kept  twirling  his 
coal-black  moustaches,  wbich,  according  to  tbeir  early  fashion, 
he  wore  unusually  long  and  curled.  Thus  sitting  silent, 
and  watchful  of  every  face  around,  wbile  none  dared  to  ad- 
dress or  look  at  bim,  tbe  infamous  Kirke  beard  a  faint  echo 
of  tbe  despairing  sbrieks  of  Eva. 

"  Hark  !  sergeant,"  he  said,  tuming  bimself  in  his  päd ;  "  I 
think  there  be  some  of  my  lambs  not  yet  done  bleating." 

"  Witb  Submission  to  your  bonour,  I  think  no,"  replied  tbe 
favoured  Sergeant,  retuming  an  expressive  leer ; "  the  prettiest 
of  'em,  in  tbat  wild  nook  below,  sleeps  by  this  time." 

"  But  there  again  ;  beard  you  not  that  f 

"  I  believe  we  hear  but  the  cry  of  the  guU  on  the  shore 


lou  gull  and  goose  to  say  so  !    I  teil  thee  that  is  the 
one  of  my  uttle  lambs,  in  pain,  doubtless  :  and  I  will 
,ye  a  Single  one  in  pain,  poor  thiigs.    So  tu^,  sirraL" 
k  troop  was  soon  in  rapid  motion,  back  to  the  vale  of . 

Cease,  Eva,  cease !"  cried  Edmund,  stemly,  as  herj^    Throw 
;tow  still  escaped  in  deafening  sbrieks.    He  bad  n' 
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uttered  a  cry,  nor  spoken  a  word,  nor  wept  a  tear,  nor  fh&g 
himself  on  the  ground.  "  Ceasethis  vain  frenz]r,girL  Bise; 
kneel  at  that  aide of  our  father*s  corpse,  whfle  I med liänB; 
and  then  give  me  your  hands." 

She  heard  or  heeded  him  not,  and  her  screams  still  rang  out. 

''  Hear  me,  I  say  !"  he  continued,  the  dreadftd  pasdonthst, 
like  the  intense  though  brooding  fire  of  a  kiln,  biuned  witfain 
him,  now  getting  a  first  yent  in  impatienoe  at  not  being 
obeyed.  *^  Bister !  woman  !  silence,  and  listen  to  the  roice 
of  your  last  relation  !*' 

This  had  effect.  She  raised  up  her  head,  and  looked  at  him. 
When  he  repeated  his  former  Instructions,  Eva,  seeming  to 
understand  and  fully  sympathi^e  with  him,  hastily  knelt  at 
the  one  aide  of  their  dead  father,  while  Edmund  knelt  at  the 
oth^,  and  gave  her  hands  across  the  hody,  which  he  in- 
stantly  grasped  in  his.  Eva's  own  tears  were  at  last  dried 
up ;  her  features  stül,  though  terribly  rigid.  The  gkring 
eyes  of  the  frantic  brother  and  sister  fastened  on  each  other. 

"Let  US  now  swear  an  oath,"  resumed  M^DonnelL  "Be- 
peat  the  words  I  shall  speak." 

"  I  will,"  she  answered,  convulsively  pressing  his  hands. 

"  Here,  over  his  mangled  corpse,  by  the  blood  of  him  vho 
gave  US  birth,  swear  I" 

She  repeated  the  words,  and  said — 

"  By  this  I  promise  to  swear." 

"  Against  the  doers  of  the  murder — against  their  abettors 
and  their  cause — their  seed  and  breed,  root  and  brauch — 
revenge,  by  every  plan  and  wile  !  With  the  eye  of  the  wood- 
cat  to  watch  them — ^with  the  thirst  of  the  life-hound  to  track 
them — ^with  the  subtlety  of  the  hill-fox  to  encompass  them — 
with  the  mercy  of  the  forest-wolf  to  deal  on  them  !  For  this 
we  give  up  all  other  practices  of  life — ^for  this,  while  we  swear 
to  hate  them,  we  forswear  their  fellowship — ^bread  never  to 
break  with  them,  roof  never  to  enter  with  them,  band  never 
to  cross  with  them,  word  never  to  change  with  them,  with 
those  of  their  side  or  their  creed,  their  party  or  their  country, 
their  blood  or  their  descent,  their  race,  from  generation  to 
generation  !" 

"  Hold,  Eva,  and  remember  what  you  do  !"  cried  Evelyn. 
"     *'  Forbear,  my  daughter,  and  swear  not,  in  madness,  a  horrid 
^l^'^\ '"  echoed  the  old  priest, 
stag-houn.  ^^^  ^^  gy  r»  interrupted  the  agitated  voice  of  Carolan, 
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tlirough  tihe  choked  doorway.  "  My,  or  hide  ye !  they  are 
ipon  ye  !  I  heard  their  tramp,  tramp,  down  the  glen ;  and  I 
Imow  the'troop^'s  trämp,  so  different  from  our  own." 

"  Who  are  upon  us  T  questioned  Edmund,  his  voice  and 
manner  changed  into  a  kind  of  satisfied  composure,  as  if  all  he 
mshed  was  near  at  band,  in  the  approach  of  his  enemies,  al- 
tiu>iigh  ho  stood  so  poorly  prepared  to  receive  them.  As  he 
q^ke,  he  rose  slowly  from  his  knees,  still  holding  his  sister's 
Land,  and  obliging  her  also  to  stand  up.  Evelyn  flew  to  take 
herother  hand. 

"  Who  comes  V  repeated  the  harper,  "  who  but  those  who 
vere  here  before,  returning  to  end  their  work  1  But  if-^ 
where  is  Eva  M'Donnell  %  If  ye  can  hide,  behind  rock  or 
lull,  for  a  little  start  of  time,  I  have  sent  word  to  some  who 
my  yet  save  us.  Where  is  she  1  Let  Eva  give  me  her  hand  ; 
I  can  guide  her,  blind  as  I  am." 

"  Eva  M'Donnell  holds  by  her  brother's  hand,  Carolan, 
rejomed  Edmund. 

"  And  will  not  let  it  go,"  added  Eva. 

"Where  have  you  sent,  or  on  whom  have  you  calledf 
asked  Evelyn,  more  collected  than  his  wretched  friends. 

"  When  ye  left  me  alone,  by  the  flat  stone,  Con  M*Donnell 
came  from  his  hiding-place  and  threw  himself ,  weeping,  at 
öiy  feet.  He  did  not  see  ye  enter  the  glen ;  he  could  not 
iear  the  tramp  of  the  red-coats ;  but  I  did.  And,  as  I  knew 
his  signs  from  Eva,  I  sent  him  to  seek  one  who  spoke  to  me 
On  my  path,  as  I  crossed  the  hüls  this  moming,  and  who  can 
Save  ye,  if  he  wiU.  So,  hide  ye,  hide  ye,  as  ye  can.  Whisht ! 
I  hear  them  nearer  and  nearer — now  there  is  little  time.  But 
yet,  use  it — ^make  speed !" 

**  It  were  useless,"  said  Evelyn,  drawing  his  sword ;  "  they 
are  before  the  house.  If  they  mean  us  härm,  little  depen- 
dence  must  we  place  on  the  mission  of  the  poor  harper." 

The  dragoons  were  heard  hastily  dismounting. 

"  On  this  alone  I  depend,"  said  M^Donnell,  stooping  to  the 
hearth.  "  Your  sword,  old  man  !"  he  added,  as  he  took  the 
weapon  from  the  stifened  grasp  that  held  it. 

"Edmund,"  said  poor  Carolan,  "  I  feit  a  sword  at  my  feet, 
just  now.     Put  it  into  my  hand." 

"  Let  there  be  no  swords  used,"  said  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man,  '*  and  we  shall  come  to  no  härm.  I  hold  protection  for 
alL     I  will  stand  at  the  door,  and  first  meet  them.     Throw 
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down  jour  blades,  young  men,  and  let  peace  be  amongsfc 
you." 

"  Throw  it  from  your  band,  Edmund  M'Donnell,"  repeated 
tlhe  old  priest. 

"  Grentlemen,"  answered  Edmund,  with  a  retum  of  one  of 
his  grim  smües,  "  I  stand  upon  my  father's  hearth,  under  mj 
father*s  roof-tree — he  at  my  feet — ^his  daughter  by  the  baad. 
Here  will  I  fall,  or  revenge  him,  and  save  her."  And  bis  ey« 
fixed  like  those  of  a  couching  panther  on  the  doorway. 

little  time  had  he  to  watch  or  wait.  Kirke  was  immedi. 
ately  beard  saying,  outside,  as  he  used  the  terms  of  cnwl 
mockery  we  have  before  heard  him  use,  and  wbich  vere 
famihar  to  him. 

"  Aha  !  now  do  I  hear  you  bleat,  indeed,  my  lambs.  Knew 
I  not  you  were  here  1  Corporal,  post  half  the  men  at  the 
back  of  the  house — the  rest,  enter  with  me ;  we  shall  Tnmt 
none  at  the  front.  And  harkye,  cut  me  down  two  or  three 
of  my  lambs  from  those  trees,  to  make  room,  you  know. 
Sergeant,  forward." 

The  Sergeant,  obeying  Orders,  stepped  over  the  threshold, 
Kirke  close  behind  him,  surrounded  by  bis  dragroons.  In 
another  instant  Edmund's  highland  blade  was  Ärough  ihe 
sergeant's  heart.  In  another,  drawing  it  back,  as  the  man 
feil,  he  had  bounded  to  the  hearth  again,  seized  his  sister's 
band,  and  riveted  his  glance  on  the  door,  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred. 

Kirke  jumped  far  from  the  door,  and,  with  oaths  and 
blasphemies,  was  heard  to  urge  on  his  men  to  burst,  in  a 
body,  into  the  house.  The  shadows  of  several  came  before 
them,  over  the  floor;  when  the  Protestant  clergyman, 
anxious  to  prevent  more  bloodshed,  stept  boldly  upon  the 
threshold,  and  addressing  Kirke,  said — 

"  Here,  sir,  are  no  subjects  for  violence  or  cruelty.  I  am 
a  minister  of  the  Established  Church.  At  my  back  iß  an 
officer  in  King  William's  Service  ;  and  my  other  companions 
are,  by  these  documents,"  showing  them,  "  protected  from  all 
aggression.  In  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  King,  retire,  or 
give  your  pledge  to  approach  peaceably." 

This  stopped  the  dragoons  for  a  moment.  Kirke,  taking 
the  Protections  from  the  outstretched  bands  of  the  derff- 
man,  glanced  over  them ;  but  inunediately  said,  as  he  re- 
^ained  his  self-posseasion. — 
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"  Not  worth  a  straw  to  my  lambs.  Protections  to  submit- 
ed  and  disarmed  rebels,  these.  Here  I  have  to  deal  with 
turdy  ones,  who  meet  King  William's  soldiers  with  arms  in 
hm  hands,  and  have  akeady  taken  the  life  of  a  loyal  subject. 
3o  come  out,  old  gentleman,  if  you  are  what  you  say.  Let 
i»  officer  you  speak  of  also  ränge  himself  on  the  side  he 
wght  to  take ;  or  both  abide  the  consequences.  Forward, 
»Idiere,  if  they  do  not  instantly  appear.  Forward,  pell-mell. 
Elaih  !*' — interrupting  himself,  as  he  caught,  through  the  door, 
&glimpse  of  Eva — "  I  see  within  a  fairer  advocate,  and  one 
\»m  may  have  more  persuasion.  Let  the  lady  step  out,  and 
entreat  us  for  her  friends." 

Poor  Eva  shrank  back,  Edmund  again  bounded  towards 
the  door,  while  Evelyn  grasped  closer  the  now  trembling  band 
he  held — ^all  in  recollection  of  the  well-known  story  that 
stamps  upon  the  character  of  Kirke  its  deepest  infamy,  and 
towl^h  £  presentwords  seemed  the  beginnbg  of  an  intokded 
parallel ;  the  story  that  every  historian,  Hume  included,  holds 
iip  to  the  curses  of  posterity ;  that  a  poet  has  also  "  curst  in 
everlasting  verse ;"  the  reverse  pendant  to  the  story  rehearsed 
in  history,  and  by  the  muse,  of  another  captain  under  similar 
circumstances — of  the  Roman  Scipio,  on  the  field  of  New 
Carthage. 

To  the  door  M*Donnell  again  sprang.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
^as  about  to  break  through  all  opposers,  and  all  prudent 
recoUections  too,  for  one  good  thrust  at  Kirke.  But  the  two 
cleigymen  and  Carolan  blocked  up  bis  way,  and  together 
öxhorted  him  to  refrain.  While  Evelyn,  and  even  bis  sister, 
^  besought  him  to  proceed  to  no  further  violence,  until  it 
ßhould  be  provoked  by  violence. 

During  the  debate,  Evelyn's  eye  caught  a  stränge  vision. 
^er  the  doorway,  visible  to  any  who,  from  the  opposite  side 
^  the  room  might  front  it,  but  disguised  by  a  remnant  of 
'^Uk  £pom  all  without,  the  figure  of  a  man  stealthily  crept, 
^ding  itself  like  an  eel  through  an  orifice  in  the  roof,  until 
I?  had  got  astride  on  a  rafber.  Across  the  rafter  he  imme- 
^tely  flung,  with  great  adroitness,  a  rope  having  a  noose  at 
^^  end.  This  done,  he  looked  downward,  rubbed  bis  hands, 
*  if  satisfied  so  far,  and  pleasantly  reckoning  on  the  result. 
*^ön  he  faced  Evelyn,  who,  at  a  glance,  knew  the  Whisperer. 

And  the  recognition  was  mutual     Eory,  bis  face  wearing 
^  usual  simper,  immediately  nodded  and  smirked  at  him  \ 
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made  a  gentle  sign  of  caution  with  bis  hands ;  and  pattinglk 
rope,  and  pointing  downward,  again  composed  nimaelf  to 
attend  to  the  business  of  his  Situation. 

"  Will  she  not  out  1"  Kirke  was  once  more  heard  to  exdiiii 
abroad.  '^  Then  must  we  in.  What  means  this  dlly  tomdi 
at  the  door  *?    Do  my  lambs  butt  at  each  other  1    ForwariP 

A  clamour  arose  among  Kirke's  dragoons,  but  it  didool 
sound  like  the  cry  of  attack.  Shouts  followed,  which  wew 
not  theirs,  although  they  strove  toecho  them.  Theyrecehred 
and  returned  a  volley,  and  then  pressed,  rather  in  disoider 
than  in  enterprise,  against  the  doorway,  some,  who  were  fint»  i 
stumbling  backward  into  the  room.  At  the  same  momsA 
another  scuffle  was  heard  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  wbile 
upon  the  dragoons  who  entered  half  a  dozen  of  Eappanes 
instantly  jumped  from  the  open  roof,  led  by  Evelyn*B  oH 
guardian  of  the  donkey,  and  seconded  by  Con  M'DonneO, 
whose  cries  of  onslaught  and  contortions  of  feature  were 
deafening  and  hideous. 

Eva  shrank  to  a  comer  with  her  reverend  guardian ;  EvdyB, 
Carolan,  and  the  Protestant  clergyman  still  tried  to  resöim 
Edmund.  The  dragoons  were  cut  down  or  shot,  as  thosefrooi 
abroad  continued  to  press  them  into  the  ruined  house.  At 
last  Kirke  himself  was  forced  upon  the  threshold,  and,  with 
outstretched  arms  and  hands,  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  doom 
of  the  men  who  had  preceded  him.  The  eye  of  the  boy- 
captain,  or,  as  he  was  now  called,  Yamen-ac-knuck,  fixed  on 
him,  and,  instantly  springing  forward — 

"  Take  him  alive  !"  he  cried.  Two  other  Eapparees  seued, 
along  with  Yamen,  Kirke's  arm  and  Shoulders,  and  tugged  to 
get  him  in.  At  this  juncture  commenced  the  Operations  of 
the  Whisperer. 

Hastily  rubbing  his  hands,  and  smacking  bis  lips,  hegave 
one  or  two  preparative  glances  downward,  and  whüe  Kirke 
yet  remained  fixed  in  the  doorway,  gently  lowered  his  nooM ; 
coaxed  it  a  little  round  its  object ;  at  last  gave  it  a  suddenand 
knowing  chuck.  And  as  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  Kiik«!« 
head  as  suddenly  tumed  aside,  his  neck  stretched,  and  hi« 
feet  began  to  miss  the  ground. 

"  Mille  milloone  mullahl"*  said  Eory.  "I  have  him  ip 
the  very  little  bite  of  a  sneeTrirO-skibbeaM'  he  was  so  fond  of  all  to 

*  A  thousand  mülion  oi  ^toÄ&ea.  t  Hangman's  knoL 
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üfe,  for  others.  Captain  Yamen,  a-chorra-ma-chree,  jest 
lend  him  a  hand^—you  know  it*s  nothin*  but  the  kindness 
you  wanted  to  keep  him  for.  You,  Bryan,  a-vich,  take  this 
end  o'  the  sthring.  An'  you,  too,  Murthock,  steady  the 
dariin',  a  Kttle — there.  Asy,  now — ^fair  an*  asy  goes  far  in 
the  day.  Musha,  what  holgh*  is  on  you,  Gineral  Kirke, 
aJiagerl  Throth,  I  don*t  thmk  he  loves  or  likes  that  lift,  by 
ihe  mces  he  makes — thry  it  agin,  anyhow.     Asy,  asy — ^" 

"  Ruck,  roch  /"t  interrupted  some  of  their  friends*  voices 
from  the  back  of  the  house  ;  "  here  comes  all  the  Sassenachs 
to  See  what's  keepin'  him.  A  power  o'  them — all  that  went 
by  to-day — rwcÄ,  ruch  /"  and  the  over-mastering  shouts  of  a 
great  body  of  soldiers,  mixed  with  the  trampEng  of  their 
nones,  and  the  blasts  of  their  trumpets,  sounded  very  near 
the  house. 

In  the  pause  of  constemation  which  this  produced  on 
those  of  tne  Rapparees  who  were  in  the  ruined  dwelling, 
the  few  remaining  dragoons  abroad  rallied.  Answering  the 
cheers  of  their  approaching  friends,  they  burst  through  the 
doorway,  cut  down  their  general,  and  received  him,  in 
oonyulsions,  in  their  arms. 

Eva's  shriek  arose,  and  M*Donnell  grew  more  frantic  than 
ever,  in  bis  efforts  to  free  himself  from  the  well-meant 
riolence  of  bis  friendf, 

As  the  retreating  Eapparees  struggled  on  the  floor  with 

the  dragoons,  as  their  shots  flew  round,  and  their  cries  and 

execrations  mingled  with  the  still-approaching  uproar  from 

abroad — bis  voice,  louder  than  every  other  sound,  was  heard 

to  exclaim : 

"  Evelyn — ^traitor — Sassenach — ^let  me  go  !  Men — Irish- 
inen — ^fiiends — assist  me !  He  holds  me,  to  betray  me  to 
them !     Strike,  if  he  will  not  free  me  !" 

No  sooner  had  he  spoken,  than  the  cat-eye  of  the  young 
captain,  the  last  to  retreat,  fastened  on  Evelyn  with  a  startled 
recognition.  He  presented  his  pistol,  and  snapped  it  at 
bis  head ;  it  missed  fire.  He  seized  it  by  the  muzzle,  and 
Bank  the  lock  in  Evelyn's  forehead,  who  instantly  went 
down. 
All  that  foUowed  of  the  scene  was  confiised  to  Evelyn. 

*  'What's  the  matter.  f  Run,  run. 
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But  ere  the  young  bravo,  or  some  one  for  him,  conld  repeat 
a  threatened  blow,  the  scream  of  another  female  joined  thalb 
of  Eva,  and  a  woman*s  figure  swam  before  bis  eyes,  and  feil 
on  bim.  Tben  came  a  burst  of  sbouting,  roaring,  firing,  and 
sword-clasbing — a,  rush  into  the  house — ^atramplmg  aponhm 
— ^and  tben  insensibility. 


CHAPTEE    XXVIII. 

When  Evelyn  regained  bis  senses,  the  first  glance  aroond 
told  bim  tbat  be  was  still  beneath  part  of  tbe  roof  of  the 
ruined  bouse ;  tbat  it  was  nigbt ;  and  tbat  some  feeble  taper 
just  served  to  break  tbe  tbick  darkness.  At  anotber  glance, 
be  saw  bimself  surrounded  by  piles  of  stones  and  tbatch,  rising 
on  every  side,  so  bigb  as  to  sbut  bim  out  from  a  view  of  the 
rest  of  tbe  apartment.  He  stirred,  and  tben  became  sensiHc 
tbat  a  band  held  bis,  tbat  a  woman's  eyes  watcbed  bim,  while 
bis  bead  was  pillowed  on  ber  lap.  But  sbe  was  silent  asall 
eise  around  her.  Tbe  füll  sense  of  bis  Situation  crowded 
upon  Evelyn;  tbougb  while  the  dreary  stillness  smote  bis  heart, 
he  snatched  at  the  hope  tbat  it  was  Eva  who  watcbed  him. 
For,  added  to  the  confused  State  of  bis  thoughts,  bis  nearness 
to  the  down-turned  face,  and  tbe  imperfect  ligbt,  did  not 
allow  bim  at  once  to  become  certain. 

So,  still  bolding  the  band  tbat  gently  grasped  bis,  he  strove 
to  rise.  A  sudden  swimming  of  bis  bead  baifled  tbe  effort, 
and  he  sank  down  again. 

"  Sleep,  sleep,  a-chorra-ma-chree,"  said  a  soft  voice,  some- 
wbat  familiär  to  bim,  tbougb  not  tbe  one  be  bad  hoped  to 
bear.  "The  pain  and  thewakeness  is  on  you  yet — sleep,  sleep." 

Yielding  a  moment  to  the  overpowering  faintness,  it  ßoon 
passed  away.  Evelyn  was  now  more  successful  in  bis  effort 
to  sit  up,  and  fix  bis  eyes  on  tbe  girl's  face,  wbicb  he  slowlj 
recognised  to  be  tbat  of  Moya  Laherty ;  bis  cbampion  and 
saviour  during  tbe  attack  on  bis  own  bouse. 

"  An  how  is  it  wid  you  now,  a-hager  T  questioned  bis  yoan|[ 
and  not  unattractive  companion,  while  surprise  kept  Evelyn 
mute. 
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/'My  poor  girl  f  he  said,  as  he  gratefully  pressed  her  hand, 
'^  ia  it  70U  who  are  my  nursey  and,  I  suppose,  a  second  time 
niypreserverf' 

Teta^  started  into  her  eyes,  as,  blushing,  and  casting  them 
do^wn,  ehe  replied — 

**  Avoch,  don't,  don*t  say  them  kind  words  to  me.  They 
sadden  the  heart  within  me,  whin  they'd  fitther  make  it  glad. 
Sure  it*s  poor  Moya,  hersef,  is  here,  an'  a  good  Warrant  she 
*iad.  Why  for  no  whin  the  word  that  came  to  our  men,  an' 
I  wid  my  mammy  among  'em,  tould  me  you  war  here  in 
thiouble  1 

"  Ah !  I  seem  to  remember  now  having  seen  a  woman — 
you,  I  suppose — ^msh  "between  me  and  some  fellow  whose 
hand  was  raised  over  me  when  I  feil  V 

"  It's  the  thruth  you  did,  I*m  thinking." 

"  And,  my  Grod !"  continued  Evelyn,  gazing  at  her  in 
alanu  and  regret,  "this — this  wound  on  your  breast  must 
have  been  received  in  your  struggle  to  save  me  T 

"  What  wound,  a-gra  1  it's  nothin'  at  all.  Only  the  blood 
that  cum  from  your  own  poor  head,  more  to  talk  of  nor 
anything  that  'ud  happen  to  twenty  o*  my  likes."  She  said 
this  in  some  con^sion,  as  she  tried  to  draw  the  coarse  drapery 
doser  over  her  bosom. 

"  Merciful  heaven !"  cried  Evelyn,  as  in  her  nervousness 
the  covering  feil,  and  exposed  a  gash  on  the  poor  girFs  lefb 
breast. 

"  Why  would  you  deceive  me  ]  What  a  cut  is  there,  poor 
Moya  r* 

"  Bother  on  it !"  said  Moya,  roughly  pulling  up  the  cover- 
ing, and  re-applying  some  herb-dressings  that  had  also  fallen 
offl  "  Where  *ud  it  be  goin'  wid  itsef,  for  to  vex  me  this  way  ? 
It's  nothin'  I  teil  you  agin,  Sassenach,  a-chorra ;  or — ^"  tears 
once  more  gushing.  "  Sure  if  it  war,  what  is  it  only  a  dhrop 
o'  the  blood  spilt  for  you,  that  'ud  come,  out-an-out,  to  save 
one  dhrop  o'  yours  ?  Pm  glad  it's  next  the  heart,  anyhow," 
she  ftdded,  striving  to  laugh  off  her  emotion,  but  with  a 
glance,  perhaps  involuntary,  that  Evelyn  could  not  mistake. 

It  told  him  that  the  sentiments  entertained  towards  him 
by  Moya  were  such  as,  for  many  reasons,  he  could  not  in 
manliness  or  delicacy  encourage.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
shun,  äs  much  as  possible,  all  personal  topics  between  them. 
And  the   subjects  which  really  engrossed  his  mind,  fiilly 
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retuming  after  this  interraption,  he  was  aboat  to  thank  her, 
in  a  formal  strain,  for  her  disinterested  exertions  in  his  bdudf^ 
and  then  pass  to  other  inquiries,  when  Moya  resumed. 

"  An'  how  is  the  head  that's  on  you,  now,  Sassenach  f 

"  Oh,  I  scarce  feel  any  inconvenience  from  the  womd  f 
putting  up  his  band.  In  some  surprise,  he  fonnd  it  carrfiilly 
bandaged.  He  could  not  avoid  adding — "  for  this,  too,  I  sm 
indebted  to  you,  Moya." 

"  Not  the  laste  in  the  world.  Only  whin  I  watched  my 
time,  an'  struv  to  lifb  you  over  the  stones  an*  rubbish,  ont  o* 
their  sight,  sure  when  all  was  quiet  agin,  I  jest  crept  out,  an* 
pult  the  little  heribs  that  my  mammy  often  showed  me  inthe 
fields  an'  by  the  wather's  brink,  an'  tould  me  war  good  for» 
cut  or  a  bruise.  And  then,  I  come  back,  an'  washed  oflf  the 
blood  wid  the  dhrop  o*  liquor  I  had  about  me,  an'  tied  em'  on; 
— you — ^God  look  down  on  you  ! — ^not  mindin'  me  a  bitallthe 
while.  Oh,  many's  the  salt  tear  I  cried,  from  the  heart,  (rat, 
thinkin'  you'd  never  mind  me,  nor  anything  eise  in  the 
World,  wide  !" 

Now  conveying  his  thanks,  as  he  intended,  in  a  maimer 
calculated,  without  directly  shocking  or  oflTending  the  giri,  to 
impress  her  with  the  uninterested  state  of  his  feelings  towaris 
her,  Evelyn,  with  some  embarrassment,  changed  the  subject 

"You  know,  Moya,  I  accompanied  hither  some  very de» 
friends  :  can  you  teil  we  what  has  become  of  them  f  He  asked 
this  question  in  a  dreadful  misgiving,  glancing  around,  thou^ 
his  view  of  the  whole  apartment  was  interrupted. 

"  There  was  two  ould  men,  one  a  Sassenach  clargy,  an'  the 
other  a  raal  clargy,  an'  a  yöung  man  an' — an'  the — ^his  sisther, 
Fm  thinkin',  all  in  black,  poor  crature  f  demanded  Moya,  io 
some  hesitation.  Evelyn  answered  that  she  had  truly  d*" 
scribed  the  parties. 

"  Then,"  added  Moya,  "  put  up  the  Keenthecaun  for  'em,  if 
they  war  any  friends  o'  yours." 

"  My  God  ! — ^how — ^what  do  you  mean  f 

"  In  regard  o'  the  clargy,  myself  know  nothing.  But,  »7 
eyes  decaived  me,  when  they  opened,  afther  a  time,  by  the 
side  o'  you,  if  they  didn't  see  the  young  man  stuck  tW  the 
heart,  an'  his  father's  daughther  dragged  off  by  the  StsflenaA 
Gineral." 

He  was  horror-struck,  although  he  had  expected,  indeeo, 
ßome  tale  of  the  Idnd.    Ai^x  «i  TCLOTCkKCü^  \!l<%  c^turted  up. 
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"  Where  'ud  you  be  for  goin*,  now,  a-cushla,  an'  the  legs  o' 
^oarbody  not  able  to  carry  you  f 

"Take  the  brand,  Moya,  and  foUow  me,"  he  cried,  with  a 
Berceness  that  startled  her,  and  admitted  of  no  Opposition. 
VTithout  another  word,  but  with  looks  of  gloom,  she  obeyed. 
They  scrambled  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  Evelyn 
peeied  eagerly  around. 

"He  is  not  here.  Edmund  M*Donnell  is  not  here!"  he 
cried.  Indeed,  except  those  of  the  dragoons,  now  stript  and 
lifled,  no  dead  bodies  appeared,  although  Evelyn  recollected 
to  have  seen  many  Eapparees  fall.  Even  the  corpse  of  old 
U'Donnell  had  been  removed  fpom  the  hearth. 

"  You  must  mistake,  good  girl,"  he  resumed.  "  My  friend 
«imot  have  faUen  here.  And,  oh!  Grod  grant  you  may  be 
mistaken  in  the  rest  also.'* 

"  God  grant,  Sassenach,  dear.     But  sure  little  good  is  on 
the  eyes  o'  me — an'  it's  little  is  on  'em  any  way,  for  the 
matther  o'  that."     This  she  said  with  the  conscious  glance  of 
adknowledged  beauty.     "  Bud  the  bat  himself,  the  baste,  has 
▼orser  in  bis  head  within,  if  they  could  make  a  fool  o'  me 
thata-way,  I'm  thinkin',  wake  as  I  war." 
Evelyn  again  reflected  for  a  moment. 
"Before  I  feil,  Moya,  a  numerous  reinforcement  came  to 
tiie  dragoons,  and  the  Eapparees  were  defeated,  and  flying. 
Was  it  not  so  ?" 
"  Jest  the  very  tum  it  took,"  said  Moya. 
"  And  how  then,  the  soldiers  remaining  victors  to  the  last, 
«öd  last  on  the  ground — ^how  can  it  have  happened  that  the 
dead  bodies  of  your  Mends  are  alone  removed,  an'  that  those 
of  tie  dragoons  appear  plundered  and  neglectedf 
"  Avoch,  an'  how  do  I  know  f  said  the  girl,  pettishly. 
"  It  is  very  stränge,"  Evelyn  went  on  rapidly,  hoping,  from 
•U  these  appearances,  that,  in  her  faintness  and  confusion,  she 
^  really  been  mistaken  as  to  the  distressing  events  she  said 
ßte  had  witnessed. 

"  Only,"  resumed  Moya,  "  whin  I  went  a  good  way,  by  the 
^^k  an'  the  hill-side,  to  gether  the  green  heribs,  maybe  the 
"?ys  cum  back,  an'  I  out  o'  the  house,  an'  lifted  their  dead,  to 
P^e  'em  Christhen  berrin,  and  put  a  band  to  the  red-troopers 
•*  that  same  time.     Sure  it's  a  way  they  have." 

This  hint  was  destruction  to  Evelyn's  previous  hopes.  Tlie 
^y  cQDtradidäon  to  which  he  clung  seeiaed  aßcowiÄÄ^icit  \ 
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he  could  no  longer  doubt  the  correctness  of  Moya*8  ekoiy. 
Eva,  then,  had  indeed  fallen  into  Kirke*s  hands  !  As  Evdyn 
once  more  brought  to  mind  the  anecdote  befbre  aUudedto, 
and  also  remembered  Eirke*s  approach  to  a  Conference  inA 
Eva  in  the  early  part  of  the  fray,  he  clenched  his  hands  and 
teeth,  stamped,  and  cried  out — 

**  Accursed  villain !     Come,  girl,  let  us  leave  this  glen." 

"  An*  where  to  go  ]"  asked  Moya,  in  a  commiserating  and 
entreating  voice,  as  she  watched  the  emotions  of  EvdyL 
"  Where  to  go,  at  this  dead  o*  the  night  ?" 

"  On  to  the  village  first." 

"  Och,  Sassenach,  honey,  don't  go  to  stir  a  step,  if  you  Im 
the  dear  life,  or  care  for  poor  Moya.  Every  nook  of  the  hÜl» 
on  OUT  road  hides  a  Kapparee,  an'  all  o'  them  your  book-sw(ffii 
foes.     An*  the  village  is  füll  o*  your  own  red-coats.*' 

''.  Is  it  1     That's  all  I  wish.     Come.** 

"  But  wait  a  deechy  bit,  archorra-ma-chree  !  It*s  the  red- 
coats  is  in  it,  sure  enough,  bud  your  inemies,  as  mooch  as  the 
Rapparees.  Didn*t  I  hear  the  gineral,  while  the  colleen  wa» 
screechin'  in  his  hands,  the  thief-o*-the-world.** 

"Accursed  monster !  Come,  girl,  or  stay  behind  w»f 
Evelyn  burst  out,  almost  with  a  shriek. 

"  Is  that  how  it  is  now  1  Musha,  God  forgi*  you,  Sassenadi 
0*  the  hard  haart !  Will  you  lave  poor  Moya  alone  in  thiB 
black  glin,  an*  the  night  in  it,  when  she  has  nowhere  to  turn 
her  face ;  when  it's  her  life's-worth  to  face  among  her  own  agin 
afther  her  stayin'  wid  you  ;  affcher  them  seein*  her  whin  she 
put  her  body  betuxt  them  an*  you,  an  — 1  Bud  1*11  say  little 
of  it.  Only  this  I'll  say,  what  I  was  sayin*  afore.  Go  not  to 
the  village,  where  your  own  sodgers  are  waitin*  to  be  the  ruin 
0*  you.  I  hard  their  gineral,  I  teil  you  agin,  biddin*  em  look 
for  you  well,  and  tie  you  behind  a  throoper*s  saddle,  an*  take 
good  care  o*  you  tül  the  march  was  over.  Now,  you  may 
jest  throw  away  your  own  life,  that  she  gave  up  aU  to  save, 
an*  lave  her  in  this  wild  glin  to  loose  her  own  too.  Never'iD 
she  go  a  foot  wid  you  over  the  road  that*s  to  lade  you  to  your 
death,  let  her  own  loock  be  whatever  the  momin*  *ill  briog 
wid  it. 

Evelyn,  Struck,  if  not  touched,  with  the  apparent  devotion 
and  disinterestedness  of  the  poor  wandering  girl,  hastened  to 
assure  her  that  it  was  impossible  for  him,  by  act  or  word,  to 
sbow  a  forgetfulness  oi  YieT  ^siiAÄerrvß«^.   T!dätl\ä''i«&  abont 
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►  give  reasons  why  their  reception  at  the  village  should  not 
e  as  bad  as  she  apprehended,  when  Moya  interrupted  him. 

"  Ochown  !    I  want  no  talk  like  that  to  pay  me  for  what 

done,  with  a  good  heart.  Bud,  Sassenach,  Sassenach,  dear, 
'.  gi'  you  the  wamin',  an'  take  it.  The  world  wide  is  agin  us 
.¥0,  this  black  night.  Let  us  tum  from  'em  all.  You  have 
10  house  or  home,  an*  I  have  no  house  or  home ;  kith  or  kin, 
liend  or  gossip,  we  have  none,  or  eise  they  stand  up  agin  us. 
Ml !  sure  w,e*Te  the  only  friends  of  one  another.  So,  tili 
»tther  times  come  round — tili  you  can  get  a  house  agin,  an* 
dt  down  in  pace  an*  quiet,  an'  tül  I — ^but  little's  the  matther 
ibout  Moya.  Only  tum  wid  her,  tili  you  can  be  rightified, 
Bi'  made  safe  an*  sure.  Tum  your  feet,  wid  hers,  from  the 
)lack  north,  an*  from  all  its  roads  and  towns,  into  the  green 
5oantry.  I  know  a  lonesome  place,  and  a  weeny,  waste  cabin 
n  it ;  the  grass  about  it  is  as  .green  as  a  May  momin*,  an' 
h  little  sthrame  as  clear  as  your  own  blue  eyes,  an'  no  hvin' 
hing  near,  bud  all  as  quiet  as  the  Summersk  y.  When  we  sit 
iown  there,  Moya  'ill  have  a  cow  for  you,  to  gi'  you  milk,  for 
h  has  the  goold  to  buy  it ;  an'  a  cock  to  crow  for  you,  at 
>reak  o'  day,  and  the  wolf-dog  to  watch  while  you're  sleepin' ; 
ai'  she'll  dig  for  you,  an'  lay  good  food  forenent  you,  an'  be 
OUT  sarvent  all  day  long.  Come  wid  her,  acuishla  machree, 
hat  she  may  know  well  you  are  safe  from  the  rievin'  world — 
hatshe  may  thry  to  be  to  you  the  comforts  nowlost  to  you. 
)chown  !  come  wid  her,  to  give  her  heart  pace  !" 

Here  the  poor  Eapparee  girl,  with  a  quick,  impulsive 
!esture,  laid  her  weeping  face  upon  his  Shoulder. 

"No,  Moya,"  he  replied,  gently,  "with  the  sincerest 
tanks,  and  with  friendship  for  your  kindness  and  friend- 
hip,  this  cannot  be.     I  am  encompassed  with  doubts  which 

must,  one  way  or  another,  clear  up.  I  am  tom  with 
Bars,  which  I  must,  one  way  or  another,  make  certain. 
bd  my  first  necessary  step  is  to  foUow  the  soldiers  who  were 
lere  to-day ;  therefore,  let  us  to  the  village.  As  to  your  fears 
or  me  when  I  get  there,  depend  on  it  I  shall  meet  as  many 
fiends  as  foes.  Friends  able  and  willing  to  protect  me ;  and 
liends  to  protect  you,  too,  whose  safety  shall  be  my  imme- 
^te  care.  JVere  I  satisfied,  Moya,"  he  added,  moved  by 
he  contrast  between  her  devotion,  and  his  otherwise  desolate 
ondition — "  in  one  way  satisfied — did  I  know  that  I  stand 
*  blasted  and  wretched  as  I  fear  I  do — then  might  you  lead 
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me  whßre  you  pleased.  Tlien,  mj  poor  girl,  I  woaM  not  can 
what  lonely  and  savage  spot  on  tibe  iäte  of  the  eacth  sufficed 
to  hide  me."  Hot  tears  of  anguiak  dropped,  as  ho*  spoke, 
npon  the  girl's  liead^  which,  fearful  q£  hnrtizLg  Ker,  be  hi 
aUowed  to  remain  upon  bis  Shoulder. 

"  Out  only  tnie  danger^*'  he  lesumed,  '^is  from  theBap- 
pareesL  on  t^e  road — ^bui  thati  we  mnst  dare.  Cheer  np, 
Moya ;  lean  on  me^  and  let  us  pursue  our  way." 

She  allowed  him  to  take  her  band  in  a  silence  that  seemed 
like sullenness, mixed with  bitter  griej^ and^peFbi^, womaaly 
morti&cation.  As  he  moved  a  step  she  sobbed  loudlj^  and 
resisted  a  little.  But  after  a.  stroggle,  her  buoyant  natur« 
enabled  her  to  rally,  to  dry  her  tears,  to  assmne  a  carelesS) 
laughing  air,  and  at  last  to  say : 

*♦  Well,  Saßsenach,  I  will  jest  go  wid  you,  ta  show  you 
the  road — ^I  wont  refuse  the  last  good  tum,  anyhow."  And 
with  these  words  they  walked  into  the  daik  glen,  Moya  hum- 
ming  a  merry  tune. 

Evelyn,  alarmed,  he  knew  not  why,  at  this  sudden  cbange 
in  the  girl's  manner,  observed : 

*'  If  you  really  fear  we  may  be  sur^Hriked  by  your  angry 
friends,  Moya,  such  loud  singing  iß  rather  impnident  on  your 
part." 

"  Divil  a  taste,  Sassenach,"  replied  Moya,  lightly.  "  When 
the  merry  fit  comes  on  a  body,  who  can  help  it  ?"  And  she 
sang,  at  the  top  of  her  voice  : 

"  Oh !  my  Moya's  dhressed  so  fine  an*  gay, 
She  wears  an  Irish  mantle ; 
Wid  frenge  about  the  petticoat, 
That  never  knew  shame  or  skhandle.** 

"  That's  me.  It's  a  scrap  of  a  good  song,  Terry  O'Kegan, 
the  handsomest  young  piper  on  Ireländ's  ground,  made  for 
me.  But  it  wouldn't  do — I  tumed  him  off.  Ali*  then  he 
made  another  dhass  or  two,  when  he  thought  red  Murraugh 
was  my  likin'.     This  is  a  lilt  of  it : 

**  *  May  you  never  see  the  harvcst,  nor  hear  the  young  cuckoo,. 
For  you  robbed  me  of  my  darlin',  Murraugh,  Murraugh  Kue.'  '* 

The  last  air  she  begaji  to.sing  was  of  the  first  order  of  Iriäi 
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moflieal  patiios.  Ere  poot  M07E  couid  get  through  with  it, 
ha  boflom  became  again  filled,  in  accordance  to  the-  tune,  with 
the  vainly-checked  sorrow,  that  was  its  real  passion  for  th© 
jaataesiiH  H)er  yoice  trembled ;  and,,  borsting  into  tears,  she 
inibarmipted  herself  with — 
«Och !  what  *ud  I  be  thinüng^ of,  afc-all-at-all  f 
EyelyB  let  the  fit  werk  on,  as  Moya^  disengagifig  her  aim^ 
widked  &>rward  some  distance ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  her 
Yoiee  wafi  again  heard  singing  to  another  pathetic  air  thes» 

**  He's  my  love  an'  Ws  my  likin',  bnd  he  cares  not  for  me ; 
Fd  lay  down  life  for  Paudeen,  so  his  love  he'd  let  me  be. 
Bnt  while  Fd  die  for  Paudeen,  of  me  no  thought  he  has  : 
Och  !•  my  heart — my  heart,  iifa  breakin',  wid  lovin'  Paudeen  Dhass  !* 

**  Pd  beg  the  wide  World  over,  to  bring  him  comfort  home ; 
But  he'd  never  think  about  me,  wberever  I  did  roam. 
An'  war  I  in  my  could  grave,.  my  could  grave  he  would  pass^ 
Widout  a  look  or  token,  from  my  own  jßiudeen  Dhass !" 

As  Hbya  finished  the  last  verse,  two  or  three  voices  chal- 
lenged  them  at  some  distance.  Ever  since  they  left  the 
mmed  house,  Evelyn  had  been  apprehending  that,  through 
vindictiveness  at  his  sUght,  or  eise  mere  whim  and  inconsis- 
tency,  it  was  the  girFs  intention  to  attract,  by  her  loud  singing^ 
some  Coaching  body  of  Rapparees,  and  betray  him  into  their 
hands.  As  the  voices  now  echoed  down  the  glen,  his  former 
suspidon  amounted  to  certainty,  and  stopping  füll  before 
Moya,  he  asked— 

"  Girl !  will  you  destroy  me,  after  all  V* 

"  Och !  God  forgi'  you  agin,  I  say,"  she  answered ;  "  an'  is  it 
that  you're  thinkin*  of  in  regard  o'  the  httle  lightness  o'  the 
heart — ^an*  maybe  it's  a  sorrowful  lightness,  after  all — ^that  jest 
cum  over  me  I  I  know  it*s  the  poor  boys  you'd  be  afeard  of ; 
but  list«!  well  to  their  voices." 

The  challenge  was  repeated,  and  Evelyn,  indeed,  recognised 
the  broad  north  country  tone  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
among  his  own-  volunteer  corps.  As  the  party  advanced,  he 
promp€y  answered  them.  When  challenged  and  chall'engers 
met,  he  furtäier  recognised  an  old  brother  offleer  in  command 
of  it;  his  previous  surmise  that  the  village  of  Ciishindoll 

*'  Handsome  Patrick. 
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mnst  have  been  garrisoned  by  a  handAiI  of  native  troopi, 
rather  than  by  any  portion  of  Kirke's  regulär  annies,  tlmB 
proving  true. 

After  a  cordial  greeting  on  botb  sides,  hebriefly  informedlilM 
officer  that  bis  present  Situation  was  one  of  extreme  atudely, 
«calling  on  bim  to  pusb  soutbward,  after  Kirke's  cümon, 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  be  tberefore  required  to  be  accommo- 
dated  witb  a  borse  and  attendant.  His  old  acquaintance  n- 
plied  tbat  be  sbould  bave  botb,  witb  tbe  greatest  pleasow^ 
•early  tbe  next  moming,  wben  tbe  principal  part  of  their  de- 
tacbment,  now  in  CushindoU,  sbould  marcb,  taJdng  tbe  same 
route  witb  Kirke,  for  tbeir  bead-quarters,  at  Scbombei^s 
camp,  near  Lougbbrickland. 

*'And  wby  not  to-nigbt — nowV  asked  Evelyn,  in  some 
misgiving. 

"  Tbe  answer  is  one  tbat  I  am  distressed  to  render.  Gene- 
ral Kirke,  wbo  assumes,  at  bis  pleasure,  tbe  command  and 
disposal  of -our  native  troops,  left  express  Orders  witb  me,  in 
bis  basty  -marcb  tbrough  tbe  village,  tbis  evening,  to  make 
you  a  prisoner,  sbould  you  bappen  to  come  in  my  way.  I 
need  not  add,  however,  tbat  your  captivity  sball  be  nominal, 
for  tbis  nigbt.  Early  to-morrow  we  sball  ride  forward,  toge- 
tber,  and  see  an  end  to  tbe  matter,  wbatever  it  is." 

Tbere  was  no  resource.  Evelyn,  boiling  witb  rage,  im- 
patience,  and  terrible  apprehensions,  saw  bimself  obbged  to 
submit  to  one  nigbt's  restraint.  After  getting  upon  a  horse, 
and  requesting  that  Moya  might  be  accommodated  with  a 
seat  behind  one  of  tbe  men,  tbe  whole  party  were  about  to 
move  back  to  tbe  village,  wben  Evelyn  took  tbe  oflScer  aside. 

"  Sir,"  be  cried,  "  I  am  a  most  injured  and  most  unhappy 
man.  Tbat  villain — ^tbat  fiend — ^tbe  cause  of  all — good  rea- 
son  bas  be  to  put  me  under  tbis  arrest !  No  matter  for  the 
circumstances,  at  present ;  but  answer  me  one  question.  Did 
you  see  any  prisoners — or  strangers — of  eitber  sex,  accom- 
panying  bim  on  bis  route,  tbis  evening,  tbrougb  tbe  village  f* 

Tbe  officer  paused  a  moment,  and  answered  no. 

"But  could  not  sucb  be  spirited  along,  witbout  your  Ob- 
servation ?  Could  tbere  not  be  disguises — a  boi'seman's  cloak, 
or  tbe  like — and  was  tbere  no  whisper,  no  surmise  ?" 

"  I  am  aware  of  none.  Nor  can  I  form  any  opinion  on  the 
secret  practices  you  suggest.  I  only  know,  tbat  after  Han- 
mer^s  and  Stewart' s  Te^BneiTilÄ,  axid  tbe  greater  part  of  to 
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0¥n,  moved  back  to  this  glen,  from  the  village  where  they 
had  halted  a  moment,  in  some  apprehension  on  Eirke's 
account,  they  all  again  retumed  to  us,  in  much  haste,  and 
inimediately  pushed  southward,  without  any  explanation." 

"Well,  *tis  no  matter ;  to-morrow  shall  satisfy  me.  When 
iregain  Schomberg's  camp,  I  «itreat  your  support,  sir,  and 
that  of  the  men  here,  and,  if  possible,  that  of  our  whole 
mtive  force,  on  the  spot,  while  I  pubücly  appeal  for  justice 
against  most  villainous  aggression." 

Eis  brother-in-arms  promptly  engaged  to  render  Evelyn 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power ;  and  they  immediately  rode 
on  to  Cushindoll.  Arrived  in  their  temporary  quarters, 
Evelyn  once  more  entreated  that  poor  Moya  might  be  looked 
io  for  the  night,  and  in  the  moming  allowed  to  remain  with 
the  "women  of  the  few  volunteers  who  should  stay  behind ; 
the  Snniskilleners  being  accompanied,  wherever  they  went, 
hy  flocks  of  their  wives,  daughters,  mothers,  and  sweethearts, 
much  to  the  surprise  and  scandal  of  the  more  regulär  English 
Jfflny.  -When  he  had  received  promises  to  all  he  solicited  for 
Moya,  he  sent  to  call  her  before  him. 

She  entered,  silent  and  pensive,  with  a  mixture  of  obstinacy 
or  determination  in  her  manner. 

"I  march  early  to-morrow  morning,  Moya,  and  wish  to  bid 
you  good-bye,  before  I  retire  to  rest,  as  there  will  be  no  time 
for  adieus  in  the  bustle,  at  break  of  day." 

"Avoch,  we  thank  you,  Sassenach." 

"  Be  assured,  my  good  girl,  I  can  never  forget  your  great 
Services  and  kindnesses ;  and  if  it  shaU  ever  be  in  my  power 
to  lepay  them,  depend  on  my  gratitude." 

"Avoch  !"  was  Moya's  only  answer,  as,  with  her  chin  sunk 
in  her  neck,  and  the  knuckle  of  a  finger  tapped  against  her 
wider  lip,  she  twitched,  with  the  point  of  her  huge  brogue,  a 
J^h  that  lay  on  the  floor.  Evelyn,  not  well  skilled  in  the 
n^Äiufestations  of  sentiment  usual  amongst  those  of  her  caste, 
feit  hurt  at  a  manner  that  he  feared  seemed  to  flout  his  empty 
^ords,  and  point  to  some  more  solid  remuneration.  Under 
wUs  feeling,  he  resumed : 

**  You  Imow  I  am  not  rieh,  Moya ;  you  were,  yourself,  a 
^tness  of  the  temporary  ruin  that  has  come  upon  my  pro- 
Perty.  But  still — as,  separated  from  your  old  friends,  you 
^j  feel  certain  embarrassments,  I  have  this  at  your  service." 

He  approached  and  placed  a  small  pxuree  m  \i«t  "^^»ss^^ 
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Jiand.  She  retained  it  a  moment,  as  if  no  sadi  thing  Ind 
be^i  in  her  posseeaMUi ;  at  kst  lield  it  up,  giaiiced  at  it,  fixod 
upon  the  giv^  a  look  in  whioh,  Üurough  eye»  floaDmg  in  tean, 
an  outr^ed  and  indignant  apiit  shot  fort^  then  da^ 
it  on  the  floor,  and  fitamping  on  it — 

''  As  the  dost  o'  the  road  i  care  for  it,  and  I  tfarste  ft  f  die 
exclaimed.  *^  Ochown  !  Sassenacb,  little  do  you  know  tbe 
heart  in  poor  Moya'B  body,  -within — ^an'  litt^,  Fm  aleari, 
little  kith  there's  betwixt  your  heart  an'  her  heart,  wfaeR 
you'd  kül  her,  «dtirely,  this-rarway.  Bnd  Fm  wrongin'  jon, 
maybe ;  Pll  say  it  war  meant  kindiy,  thongh  not  done  as  oor 
people  'ud  do  it.  1*11  say  it  war — an'  ao" — atoofing  and  tak- 
ing  up  the  pujrse — '^  we  gi'  you  many  thanks,  aroon,  had  ilf« 
not  wantin'  the  pres^oit  tarne." 

"  Then,  my  good  Moya,  farewell !"  said  Evelyn,  oonTinoed 
he  had  emed  in  bis  readuig.  He  took  her  hand,  roi^k  and 
red  BS  it  was;  thougb  small,  and  of  perfect  shape,  and  rather 
chivalroudy,  and  in  something  of  the  air  of  a  coorteous  laai^ 
of  yore,  condescending  to  comfort,  as  far  as  honour  permitted, 
the  tears  of  a  devoted  damsei  to  whom  he  was  indiSeieat, 
kissed  it  eameatly, 

This  was  too  much  for  poor  Moya.  She  instantly  set  np  a 
wüd  lament,  or  song  of  joy — ^it  might  have  been  either, 
so  far  as  Evelyn's  startled  ears  could  teil — and  eagerly  re- 
tuming,  with  iaterest,  upon  the  hand  she  held,  the  kisB  fae 
had  Youchsafed,  while  £dl  the  time  her  eyes  rained  tears,  she 
broke  from  him,  exclaiming^ 

"  God  be  your  speed  ! — but  we  may  meet  agin." 

Ketiring  to  bed,  but  not  to  repose,  Evelyn  counted  the 
hours  tili  daylight.  As  soon  as  moming  broke,  the  party  to 
which  he  was  attached  commenced  its  march.  All  day  he 
urged  his  feUow<>j9icer  to  speed.  But  the  usual  regulations 
observed  on  the  mareh  did  not  permit  his  request  to  be  at- 
tended  to.  When  they  halted  for  the  night,  Evelyn  found, 
in  increased  impatience,  that  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  road,  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles,  out  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  which  lay  before  them,  had  been  accomplished. 
And  he  now  percrived,  what  he  had  at  first  omitted  to  calcu- 
late,  that,  owing  to  the  start  Kirke  had  over  them,  he  must 
not  expect  to  come  up  with  that  individual  until  the  detach- 
ment  should  reach  Schomberg's  eamp. 

Evelya  appealed  to  the  officer  for  permission  to  ride  forward 
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ftkme,  ^ving  hk  parole  for  n  re-appearance  at  the  point 
oF  tomdessvous ;  bot  he  was  informed,  that  agamst  any  fiudi 
mdiakgeaioe  Eorke  had  takeü  the  precaution  of  issuing  his 
oommands.  Evelyn  then  mconsiderately  threatened  tx>  push 
OD,  m  defisace  of  every  order ;  but  his  grav^  and  pnidential 
oonpanio«!  gave  notioe  that,  After  the  avowel  of  such  an 
mtent,  it  became  his  daty,  forgetful  of  all  private  feelings,  to 
kwk  more  attenrtively  to  his  prisoner.  Acoordmgly  he  oalled 
two  men  to  ride  at  each  aide  of  Evelyn,  asking  his  pardon  for 
tke  measnre. 

Evelyn  saw  ke  was  obliged  to  submit,  while  hope  must  be 
hk  oidy  solace.  Thus  did  he  endeavour  to  check  the  ixnpa- 
tience  of  his  spirit,  until,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
after  the  be^ning  of  their  march,  tdie  party  came  in  sight  of 
Schomberg*s  temporaiy  oamp. 

It  was  pitched  a  little  to  Öie  north  of  the  village  of  Lough- 
biickland,  partly  on  a  piain,  divided  by  a  very  bad  road, 
parüy  on  gentle  heights  to  the  lefb;  a  small  longh  of 
water  near  at  band.  Almost  all  the  troops,  incltiding  the 
rnain  body  of  the  Enniskilleners,  were  nnder  arms,  in  line, 
and  in  the  act  of  being  reviewed,  as  ihe  little  detachment 
came  up.  It  was  a  beautifiil  Augast  evening,  and  it  üt  up  a 
besataful,  a  fine,  and,  to  Evelyn,  a  novel  and  stirring  ecene. 
Ptessing  as  were  the  claäms  of  his  private  feelings,  he  cotald 
not  avoid  paying  some  attention  to  the  first  regulär  military 
^sptßkj  whi<äi,  «oldier  though  he  was,  had  come  so  closely 
ander  bis  notioe. 

Daiing  the  approach  of  his  party  towards  the  commanding 
officer,  the  lefb  of  the  iine  he  passed  was  composed  of  part  of 
the  finest-looking  among  the  Enghsh  artny,  completely  ap- 
pointed,  bestriding  large,  strong,  and  handsome  horses, 
their  accotitrements  and  uniform  bright  and  perfect.  It  was 
scarce  neoessary  for  him  to  pass-^^as,  immediately  afber,  he 
did— the  whole  body  of  the  Enniskilleners,  in  order  to  draw  a 
oontrast  b^ween  them  (induding  himself )  and  their  English 
aliiea.  Wondeiing  at  his  former  lack  of  Observation,  he  now 
saw,  with  a  feeling  like  shame,  the  unoouthness  and  compara- 
tive  wildness  of  their  appearance;  their  different  coloured 
clothing ;  their  various  weapons ;  their  pistols  dangling  by 
oords  to  their  sword-belts,  instead  of  being  secnred  in  hols- 
ters ;  the  ngly  and  diminutive  *^  garrons,"  on  whose  backa 
thsy  Bat ;  and  the  hordes  of  women,  almost  as  rQugh  ai  tbt 
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garrons,  and  imcouth  as  themselves,  who,  squatted  on  tfaie 
grass  at  their  backs,  kept  up  a  shrill  gabble,  or  watched  their 
every  movement.  He  could  detect,  too,  in  the  glances  of  the 
EngUsh  troops  at  bis  old  friends,  and  then  at  each  other, 
8ome  contempt,  some  mirth,  and  doubt  of  the  usefulness,  if 
not  certainly  of  the  uselessness  of  the  Enniskilleners.  Senti- 
ments  in  which  they  were  countenanced  by  Schomberg. 

But  Evelyn  conld  not  long  suffer  the  intnision  of  such 
general  thoughts.  Having  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
line,  his  eye  caught,  seated  in  his  saddle  in  the  middle  of  the 
piain,  the  figure  of  the  man  he  panted  to  confront.  This, 
at  least,  was  enough  to  master  every  Operation  of  his  mind  that 
did  not  concem  himself 

"  Yonder,"  he  whispered  hastily  to  his  brother  officer— 
"  yonder  is  the  villain — ^let  us  spur  forward." 

"  Hold,"  cried  his  friend,  "  we  must  approach  with  some 
ceremony.     Schomberg  is  at  his  side." 

"  Were  his  particular  devil  there,  I  care  not  T'  cried  Evelyn. 
"  Follow,  if  you  will." 

"  I  needs  must  follow  my  prisoner,"  answered  the  officer, 
now  speaking  to  himself;  "though  this  is  wild  work.  Fall 
back,  men — I  ride  on,  alone." 

As  Evelyn  approached  the  place  where  Rirke  stood,  he  was 
Struck,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  speed  and  impatience,  with  the 
figure  of  the  person  to  whom  his  detested  enemy  addressed 
discourse.  This  was  a  very  old  man,  tall  and  bulky,  with  a 
high-coloured  face,  screened  by  a  profusion  of  snow  white 
hair,  that  flowed,  aimost  as  fully  as  a  periwig,  from  under  his 
old-fashioned,  though  rieh  and  picturesque,  helmet.  Tena- 
cious,  like  all  old  people,  of  the  costume  of  his  early  days,  he 
fiirther  appeared  clad  in  a  corslet  of  solid  plate  armour,  with 
pauldrons,  or  paudrons,  gardes-brasses,  vambrace,  and  cuishes, 
to  match.  While  in  lieu  of  the  graceless  jack-boots,  now 
generally  adopted  by  all  horsemen,  he  sported  a  pair  of  the 
elegant,  faJling  haU'-boots,  of  russet  colour,  that  marked 
the  era  of  Charles  I.,  drawn  over  a  tight-fitting  pantaloon, 
which,  although  the  wearer  lapsed  into  Shakspeare's  sixth 
**  stage,"  health  and  exercise  still  kept  from  looking  "  lean  and 
dippered."  Thus,  in  contrast  with  the  muddy-seeming  buff- 
coats,  the  "  potts,"  or  close  steel-caps,  and  huge  hats,  around 
hini — seldom  reHeved  by  so  much  as  a  gorget — Schomberg's 
dress  did  not  appear  less  stamped  with  antiquity  than  Us 
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featares.  For  Evelyn  could  see,  at  a  closer  approach,  the 
marks  of  extreme  age  upon  them,  shown  in  the  red-fringed 
eye,  and  in  that  cnangeless,  unconscious,  and  expressionless 
smile  of  the  mouth,  which  is  the  forerunner,  if  not  the  evi- 
dence,  of  imbecility  and  dotage. 

Before  Evelyn  had  quite  reached  his  point,  and  just  as  the 
eye  of  Kirke  shot  round  upon  him,  and  Schomberg  had  begun 
to  Stare,  the  officer  of  the  Enniskilleners  overtook  him,  and 
Said  : 

"  For  Grod's  sake,  and  for  decenc/s  sake,  patience.  Com- 
pose  yourself,  fall  back,  and  let  me  open  this  matter.  Schom- 
berg has  already  imbibed  unfavourable  notions  of  our 
temper,  and  want  of  discipline  ;  do  not  afford  him  this  new 
proof." 

"  Well,"  Said  Evelyn,  somewhat  convinced  of  a  necessity  for 
self-command,  "  I  will  do  as  you  please.     Pass  on." 

The  officer  accordingly  passed  him,  and,  with  uncovered 
head,  said :  "  This  gentleman,  General  Kirke,  is  the  prisoner 
you  desired  at  my  hands.  And  in  his  person,  may  it  please 
your  Grace,"  tuming  to  Schomberg,  "  behold  Captain  Robert 
Evelyn,  an  officer  of  account  among  our  native  troops." 

As  Evelyn  bowed,  his  head  also  uncovered,  Kirke  leered, 
and  a  glance  passed  between  him  and  Schomberg. 

"  We  hafe  heard  about  Mashters  Robert  Evelyn,"  observed 
Schomberg,  touching  his  helmet. 

"  No  ill,  I  trust,  my  lord  duke  T  asked  Evelyn. 

"  Now  dat  is  one  of  your  Httel  big  Irish  questions,"  an- 
swered  the  marshal,  again  exchanging  a  glance  with  Kirke. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  have  proffered  my  question  elsewhere," 
retorted  Evelyn,  fixing  his  regards  on  the  other  general. 

"  Be  prudent,  I  entreat  you,"  whispered  his  companion  ; 
"  only  be  prudent,  and  fear  nothing.  I  have  possessed  my 
troop  with  all  I  suspect  of  your  case.  They  will  spread  it 
amongst  the  rest  of  the  Enniskilleners,  and  they  amongst 
the  iSttglish,  who  dislike  Kirke  as  much  as  you  do  ;  and — 

"  Fear  nothing,"  interrupted  Evelyn,  "  I  will  only  be 
firm." 

Then  movine  his  horse  a  few  paces  forward,  he  continued 
to  address  Earke. 

.  "  My  brother  officer,  sir,  informs  me  I  am  to  consider  my- 
Belf  a  prisoner,  under  your  arrest." 

"  He  has  correctly  informed  you,  sir,"  sneered  Kirke. 
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^  May  I  heg  tobemadeaequäiitedwiAtlie  natareof  aj 
effenee,  Gencffkl  Küke  T 

^Some  other  time.  perb^B,  CbplaDB  Ewreiiii — nns  ooi 
tfae  address  so!  For  I  betiere  joa  aie  all  Capüam.' 
Once  more  he  looked  at  SchuMihcigy  hui  'die  hlaff  jkMsj 
and  good  feeling  for  whidi  that  old  oamaaiider  was  le- 
maricahle,  did  not,  in  this  instance,  aoeoid  him  anj  ansaeui^ 
gnn. 

^  I  respectfolty  appeal  to  the  commander-m-diie^  to  dedde 
whether  or  no  I  am  ealitled  to  an  answer,*  contmiied 
Eveljn,  im  whom  Sdiomher^s  expiession  ci  conntimance 
was  not  lo3t. 

**  Ok,  certamlies,  jaa  sae,  mein  gooi  ar,"  aaäd  Sdiombeig; 
*^  and  General  Kirke  does  not  refiise  his  answers^" 

Kirke  slightly  \nt  his  Bp  ;  and — 

"  Vau  know  the  offcnce,  aheadj,  inj  kwd,"  he  said;  •*and 
it  is,  as  I  have  infoimed  ronr  graee,  ai£ng  and  abetting 
rebels,  fonnd  with  anns  in  their  hands." 

**  That  is  it,"  resnmed  Schomheig,  addressmg  ETeljn. 

"The»  it  is  false,  may  ii  j^ease  yoor  grace,"  EvcJyn 
answered. 

"Mein  Heafenf  exclaimed  Schomherg,  "here  is  nrach 
more  of  the  Irishers*  hot  tempers;  it  will  ezpose  ns  aB. 
Disnriss  the  men,"  to  some  officcrs  who  had  b^nn  to  crowd 
around,  "and  let  them  not  see  snch  bad  examples.*  The 
oflöcers  drew  off  to  obey  his  ordere.  "  Basta  !  I  hafe  never 
met  such  things  in  any  Service,  with  your  Frenchmans,  your 
Portuguese,  your  Brandenbeigians,  your  Eng^hmans,  or 
your  Dutchmans,  Sacra  !  nefer.  You,  one  Enniskilleners — 
you  ride  here  to  join  us  on  your  very  big  lean  cats,  and  all 
de  wild  womans  of  Irelands  at  your  bsicks,  to  eat  up  our 
food,  or  to  thief  it.  You  cry,  in  great  spirits,  indeed,  *  send 
US  always  on  de  forlom  of  de  army,'  and  you  get  one  littlc 
command  which  does  not  put  you  on  de  forlom  at  alL  And 
den  you  cry  again,  *  Oh,  we  can  never  do  any  good  now  no 
more,  indeed,  for  we  are  put  under  orders  f  And  now  you 
come  here  over  again  to  give  us  de  challenge  for  de  rencontre, 
de  duello,  just  only  because  we  put  you  in  arrest  for  fighting 
against  us,  mein  goot  Gott  f 

Evelyn  pnidently  allowed  this  little  burst  of  heat,  uncon- 
nected  as  it'really  was  with  his  individual  case,  to  work  itsetf 
out.     Nor  did  he  hasten  to  reply  even  when  the  old  dis- 
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iplinarian  liad  done,  hoping  that  he  himself  would  comc 
dack  to  tlie  point  at  xssue. 

And  he  was  not  disappomted.  After  a  ßhort  panse,  whüe 
tbe  broken  dixieB  weie  moving  hastily  acroBs  tibe  piain,  Schom- 
Wg  again  spoke. 

"  And  so,  Masthers  Captain  Evelyn,  joa  say  you  did  not 
«d  «sid  abet  re'bels — ^no,  indeed  V 

^*  May  it  please  yomr  grace,"  answered  Evelyn,  "  the  case  is 
Ulis.  I  accompanied  from  Derry  (a  Protestant  elergyman 
also  in  Company)  some  very  old  and  dear  friends,  who  had 
iobtamed,  before  we  set  out,  passes  and  Protections  from  the 
proper  aiuthodties.  While  visiting  with  them  tbeir  rumed 
üoase,  which  'General  Kii^e  had  jast  bumt,  and  wbfle  they 
vere  bewaüii^  their  aged  father,  who  lay  dead  on  his  own 
l)fiiu*thsto(ne  (mough  for  bim,  too,  we  bronght  a  protection 
'with  us),  liiis  same  Genecral  Kirke  returzied  to  the  hoase,  and 
endeavoured  to  gain  entrance  for  the  pnrpose  of  sacrificing  my 
ftiends.  Some  resistanoe  his  people  did  encounter  from  the 
wn  of  the  old  man  who  lay  murdhered.  He  then  called  on 
Hie  to  assist  him  in  imirdhemig  that  son,  also,  whidi  call  I 
wfased,  because  I  durst  not  lay  hand  on  those  who  were 
regdarly  protected.  Against  hun  or  his  soldiers  I  never 
pQutted  a  swoini.  ^uch,  my  lord  duke,  is  the  aiding  and 
^efcting  with  which  I  am  charged." 

**  But  it  was  not  aiding  and  abetting,  not  at  all,  when — dat 
*,  if  ihi&  peoples  were,  as  you  hafe  said,  protected,  indeed. 
I  did  not  hear  of  Protections,  before,"  he  added,  glancing  at 
Brke. 

**  Nor  are  you  likely  to  hear  of  them  again,  to  much  pur- 
P^e,  my  lord,"  said  that  officer,  still  sneering.  "  Supposing 
■jA  documents  to  have  ever  existed,  one  of  my  men  was 
'äled  before  a  word  of  explanation  could  be  offered  or  de- 
■önded." 

**  Yes,  by  the  old  man's  son,  when,  his  father  dead  at  his 
feet  I  More,  more,  your  grace ! — his  sister  at  his  side  ! — the 
soldier  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  house  to  execute  the  cruel 
^ei»  ve  had  heard  General  Kirke  issue  against  us,"  said 

^  ^'Thenwe  cannot  help  that  mans,"  resumed  Schomberg. 
Bö  wa«  cut  down  by  a  protected  rebel,  in  which  you  call 
*^-defences.     Always,  that  is,  if  he  had  his  Protections, 
^•^re  is  it,  now,  or  where  is  he  f  * 
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"  Aye,  where  is  it,  indeed  T*  repeated  Kirke. 

"  You  know,  sir,"  rejoined  Evelyn,  "  that  the  Protestant 
clergyman  put  it  into  your  hands." 

"  I  am  not  to  know  any  such  thing,  at  your  pleasure,  sir. 
The  clergyman  you  speak  of  is  now  in  Derry,  or  Grod  knows 
where,"  answered  Kirke. 

"  Well,  this  is  unlucky.  I  shall  only  ask  you  then,  to 
declare  the  name  of  the  young  person  in  question.  It  was 
Edmund  M'Donnell,  I  beUeve  T 

"  I  have  heard  so." 

*'Then  here,  my  lord  duke,"  resumed  Evelyn,  shaking 
with  impatience,  as  he  produced  the  protection,  which,  having 
fallen  from  Kirke's  hands  during  the  struggle  with  the  Eap- 
parees,  he  had  picked  up  before  leaving,  late  at  night,  the 
ruined  dwelling  of  the  M*Donnells — "  here  is  the  document." 

Kirke  grew  pale,  as  Schomberg,  on  looking  at  it,  pronounced 
it  to  be  a  true  one.  "  And  General  Kirke  will  now  take  off 
your  arrest,  mein  goot  sir,"  he  added. 

Kirke  bowed.  There  was  a  murmur  either  against  him,  or 
in  approval  of  the  arrangement,  among  many  officers,  and 
some  privates,  English  and  Irish,  who,  after  the  dismiss,  had 
ventured  to  draw  towards  the  spot. 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  grace  ;  and  would  crave  the  freedom 
of  another  word,"  said  the  liberated  prisoner.  "  Since  it  now 
appears  that  Edmund  M*Donnell  stood  free  from  the  power 
of  General  Kirke,  and  since  it  can  be  shown — if,  indeed,  the 
general  denies  it — that  his  own  eye  informed  him  of  the  fact,  I 
hopelamnottoo  bold  to  expect,  through  the  justice  and  tender- 
ness  of  your  grace,  that  some  account  will  be  given  of  the 
fate  of  the  young  man,  who,  when  I  became  insensible,  in 
consequence  of  this  wound,"  pointing  to  his  head,  "  was 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  body  of  soliers — ^but  whom,  upon 
my  recovery,  I  could  not  find  on  the  spot,  aUve  ör  dead ;  and 
who  has  not  since  been  heard  of." 

"  Certainlies.     General  Kirke  will  give  accounts." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,"  said  Earke,  sullenly. 

"  I  Charge  him,  under  favour  of  your  grace,  with  a  füll 
knowledge  of  the  matter,"  continued  Evelyn,  still  trying  to 
check  himself,  though  his  bosom  was  bursting  with  passion. 

"  Oh,  surelies,  the  general  will  remember,"  said  Schomberg, 
addressing  himself  coldly  to  Kirke. 

"  I  pray  your  grace  that  he  may  be  exhorted  to  do  so.    And 
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3re  is  another  occasion  for  his  memory.  Your  grace  has 
Eurd  me  speak  of  a  sister  of  Edmund  M^Donnell — a,  young, 
autiful,  and  now  orphan  lady" — ^the  emotion  Evelyn  vainly 
rove  to  hide  filled  his  eyes,  and  choked  his  voice. 
"  Basta !"  intemipted  Schomberg,  frowning  suspiciously  on 
irke,  in  füll  recollection,  doubtless,  of  his  well-known 
laracter.     ^'  Is  there  one  handsome  young  womans,  missing, 

"  And  protected,  also,  as  your  grace  may  see,  by  this  other 
aper.  Let  me  add,  my  wife,  my  lord  duke ;  though  our 
larriage  was  a  private  one."  A  second  loud  murmur  arose 
meng  the  by-standers,  which,  perhaps,  had  the  immediate 
iffect  of  encouraging,  or  sjrmpathetically  exciting,  all  the 
ong-smothered  feelings  of  Evelyn  ;  for,  quickly  tuming  his 
ttorse — "  Villain  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  where  is  that  lady  f 

"  I  am  not  boimd,"  replied  Kirke,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
"  to  hold  any  errant  damoselle  under  my  care,  for  any  errant 
knight  that  may  choose  to  claim  her  from  me.  Though,  to 
say  trath,  it  was  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh  and  blood,  and,  I  re- 
member,  won  some  favour  in  my  eyes.  Or  supposing  me  to 
hiow  aught  of  the  wench,  even  in  that  case  am  I  bound — ^* 

"  Damnable  wretch  !"  intemipted  Evelyn,  the  taunt  and 
implication  wholly  depriving  him  of  reason  and  self-command, 
*8,  spurring  his  horse,  he  dashed  at  Kirke,  and  seized  him  by 
tte  throat.  "  Monster !  what  have  you  done  with  that  lady  'i 
Produce  her,  and  produce  her  as  she  feil  into  your  tainted 
^ds — the  chaste  and  orphan  daughter  of  a  virtuous,  a 
"öUrdered  father.  As  my  wife,  produce  her  ! — ^as  my  wife, 
^Jasted  villain  f  Evelyn's  voice  rose  piteously  shrill.  "  Do 
Ws,  and  do  it  soon — now — this  instant — or  by  the  Heaven 
^U  seoflT,  an(^  the  Hell  that  aids  you — ^" 

**  Mein  Gott  1"  intemipted  Schomberg,  advancing,  as  the 
^peated  murmurs  of  the  spectators  seemed  to  encourage 
'V^lyn,  while  a  portion  of  Kirke's  own  regiment  galloped 
^tüy  across  the  ground 

**  Mein  goot  Gott,  I  do  say  !  Here  will  be  one  littel  en- 
^^ment  among  ourselves,  and  one  victory  for  the  rebels, 
"lioever  shall  win.  Mashters  Captain  Evelyn  !  draw  off  and 
^  back,  or,  by  mine  honours,  I  will  cut  your  crown.  Take 
^nr  hands  away,  or  expect  nothing  from  me.  Sacra  !"  he 
^utinued,  as  these  words  brought  Evelyn  to  his  senses,  and 
^used  him  to  unloose  his  grasp  3  "  what  you  meaa,  Mr, 
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Enniskilleners^  to  take  all  de  laws  into  yoar  own  liafidfl,  and 
cut  every  one  man's  throat  as  youlike?  Fall  back,  sir;  M 
back,  too,  Greneral  Kirke,  de  other  vay.  Some  of  you,  gen- 
tlemen,  stand  between  them.  Basta !  youF  Spaniard  is  nat^ 
half  so  bot  as  your  wild  Inahmaneu  I  do  a  littel  begin  to 
think  dey  will  be  very  goot  fbr  au  charge,  wben  their  one 
starved  garrons  are  made  fatter;  Soj  vary  goot.  Let  both  the 
gentlemens  grow  cooler,  dere,  and  let  all  the  peoples  tbat  make 
one  CTO wd,  here,  for  nothing  at  all,  go  away,  and  den  we  will 
talk  of  this  matter." 

But  to  Schomberg!»  surprise  and  vexation,  the  Ennis- 
killeners  firmly,  though  respectfiilly,  preferred  to  remain  until 
they  should  see  their  officer  righted. 

"Vary  goot,  again.  And — ^basta! — if  I  order  youtolay 
down  your  arms,"  addressing  the  volunteer  officer — the  feiend 
of'Eveljm,  who  had  brought  him  this  message,  "whidil 
ought  to  do,  I  suppose  you  will  all  go,  with  all  your  lean 
horses,  and  all  your  fat  womans,  over  to  the  rebels,  early 
in  the  moming  1  Or  eise  draw  out  to  fight  General  Eirke's 
men,  that  I  do  see  are  also  come  to  sSford  us  their  com- 
panies  1  It  is  all  vary  goot,  I  say ;  I  will  obey  your  Orders, 
every  one.  And  so  let  us  now  end  the  affair,  General 
Kirke." 

"  I  rely  upon  your  grace  to  aflford  me  prompt  satisfaction 
for  this  insult — for  this  abuse  and  assault  from  an  inferior 
officer,"  Said  Kirke. 

"  Yes ;  if  you  teil  him  where  to  find  bis  wife,"  rephed 
Schomberg. 

"  That  I  cannot ;  or — let  your  grace  excuse  me — I  am  not 
bound  to  do." 

**You  will  see,  mein  goot  General  Kirke,"  resumed  the 
old  marshal,  quietly,  but  angrily.  "  I  am  a  father  myself, 
and  I  have  been  a  husband,  and  I  cannot  hafe  an  old  man's 
child,  nor  a  young  man's  wife,  made  away  with,  in  this 
fashion,  by  any  officer  imder  my  commands.  You  shall  also 
see  I  am  your  Commander,  here,  though  you.  were  your  own 
Commander  .when  James  waa  up,  in  the  west  of  England, 
yondeu.  So,  if  you  know  vary  much  about  the  poor  young 
womans,  you  will  teil  me,.  or — ^though  I  cannot  force  you  to 
give  answers,  nor  punish  you  for  silenoe — you  shall<  have 
very  little  satisfactions  at  all  for  Captain  Evelyn's  words  axid 
blow." 
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"  I  thank  your  grace  for  the  choice  you  kave  me,  as  well 
IS  fbr  the  wkole  spirit  of  the  decision.  But  I  heg  to  de- 
üme  answeiing  the  impertinent  and  wild  assertions  of  any 
Qoztomh." 

''  Sfiora  l  hafe  you  the  lady  in.  your  hands  ?  Answer  me, 
man." 

"  Againy  may  it  please  your  ^ace,  I  shall  he  silent" 

"  Diavolo  1 — Diahl©  ! — ^Deyvd  ! — ^take  cares  whät  you  do  ; 
I  will  get  proofs  against  you,  and,  then^  look  to  youxself, 
General  Barke.  Here,  Mashters  Evelyn,,  can  you  give  me 
proofe  that  this  womans-eater  took  off  your  wife  T" 

"  I  can,  my  lord,  by  your  allowing  me  a  few  days  to  send 
fw  thüB  witness,"  answered  Evelyn,  advancing. 

"  Basta,  sir,  what  will  you  mean,  at  all  ]  Why  will  you 
oaae  here  to  make  charges  without  the  proofs  by  your  side  ] 
I  teil  you,  Mashters  Robert  Evelyn,  only  let  me  hafe  proofs, 
ani.I  will  change  his  generalis  commission  into  one  dirty  bit 
öf  waste  papers — ^hagell  I  will." 

"Meantime,  under  your  grace's  favour,  I  stand,  in  the 
abaence  of  all  proof,  clear  of  the  charge;  and,  therefore^ 
I  humbly  presume,  entitled  to  the  satisfaction  I  have  de- 
Baanded,"  resmned  Kirke. 

"No,  mein  worthy  sir,  not  tili  we  see  whether  or  no 
Captain  Evelyn  can  make  his  stories  goot." 

"  Or,"  Said  Evelyn,  "  until  my  witnesses  can  arrive.  Or 
withoiii  at  all  troubling  your  grace  to  wait  for  further  proof 
of  the  matter,  I  will  be  content  with  one  piain  course.  Let 
mehave  your  grace's  permission,"  he  continued,  in  retuming 
ßJge^  "  to  prove  my  words  upon  the  body  of  the  wretch 
I  accuse  of  this  crime,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  let  him 
ha^e  the  only  chance  of  satisfaction  for  my  former  insults, 
vhich,  waving  the  formaUties  of  nominal  rank,  one  courageous 
geotleinaa  can  seek  from  another." 

**Ihat  will  all  happen  as  General  Earke  will  like," 
^'Wiwered  Schomberg,  not  displeased,  perhaps,  at  the  pros- 
it of  a  summary  discomfiture,.  in  one  shape  or  another, 
^  Kirke.  "  I  am  satisfied,  in  order  to  put  ends  to  this 
**^,  to  enable  him  to  meet  your  chaUenge,  without  endan- 
©Wnghiß  rank,  and  you  to  give  it^  without  fear  of  the  artixiles 
^  War.  Mein  Hjeafen ! — ^let.  üi  be  so,  if  your  Irish  faahion 
^the  daello  likes  his  EngHsh  prudence." 

"  Thanks,  my  gracious  lord — ^thanks.     Here,  then." 
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"  But  you  will  remember,  mein  good  Mashters  Evelyn, 
that  this  rencontre,  end  as  it  may,  puts  it  out  of  your  power« 
to  renew  the  questions,  in  any  other  way,  at  all.". 

"  I  am  content,  my  lord — ^more — I  am  gratefuL  And 
now  do  I  pronounce  General  Kirke  a  false  villain,  if  he  denie« 
my  Charge,  or  if  he  refuses  to  render  up  the  lady;  and  a 
treble  coward,  if  he  refuses  me  satisfaction.  Or  if— formy 
past  insnlts — and  for  this — and  this" — he  continued,  Im 
passion  again  overcoming  him,  as  he  Struck  Kirke  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword — "  if  he  refuses  it." 

"  Tool !"  cried  Kirke,  in  sudden  frenzy ;  "  I  do  not  re- 
fuse.    Dismount,  and  follow  me." 

They  flung  themselves  from  their  horses  at  thesambmoment 

"  Not  a  Step  from  the  ground  we  tread  on  !"  continued 
Evelyn,  thrusting  at  him.  There  was  no  alternative  but 
combat  on  the  spot.  Kirke  skilfully  parried  the  thrust  with 
a  beautiful  crescent  sabre,  and  seemed  content  to  stand,  for  a 
time,  upon  the  defensive,  and  allow  Evelyn's  rage  to  exhaust 
itself.  Their  troops  closed  round,  and  Schomberg  looked  on 
with  much  tranquillity.  Evelyn  continued  the  attack,  and 
by  a  rash  and  desperate  effort,  seized  Kirke*s  blade,  near  the 
handle,  and  closed  upon  him.  But  his  antagonist  had  a 
dagger  ready  in  his  lefb  band,  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
Enniskilleners  cried  out — "  Equal  weapons  ! — fair  play  !"— 
and  one  from  among  their  body,  a  very  young,  fresh- 
coloured  lad,  rushed  forward,  jumped  on  the  ^ound, 
and  running  to  the  combatants,  twitched  the  treacherous 
weapon  out  of  Kirke's  band,  and  disappeared,  in  a  trice, 
back  again  among  the  dragoons.  Evelyn,  at  a  slight  glance, 
thought  the  face  familiär  to  him. 

During  the  diversion  this  incident  caused,  Kirke  regained 
füll  use  of  his  sabre,  and  the  combat  continued  with  fury  on 
both  sides.  At  length,  having  overreached  himself  with  a 
violent  push,  Evelyn's  foot  slipped  on  the  damp  and  trodden 
grass,  and  he  feil.  Kirke's  point  was  instantly  at  his  heart, 
as  he  forced  Evelyn's  sword  from  his  grasp. 

"  Strike,  villain  !"  cried  the  despairing  youth  ;  "  you  have 
lefb  me  nothing  to  live  for — strike  !'* 

**It  is  not  worth  the  while,"  replied  his  adversary,  appre- 
hension  of  those  around  assisting,  perhaps,  his  wish  to  appear 
magnanimous.  *  *  Live  longer,  and  grow  wiser."  And  he  imme 
diately  turned  away. 
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*  Kirkef  shrieked  Evelyn,  starting  up,  foUowing  him,  and 
.ting  Idmeelf  wildly  on  his  knees — "  Ejbrke ! — ^wretch — 
»nster — coward — stnke !  Or,  oh  !  since  I  can  no  longer 
npel  your  justice — ^your  mercy — I  implore — ^beg  it !  Ee- 
Te  her — iminjnred,  if  you  can ;  but  in  any  case,  restore 
r,  and  I  will  bless  you  as  fervently  as  I  now  beg  for  the 
on  f* 

"  Tush,  sip,"  answered  Earke,  twitching  the  skirt  of  his  buff 
%t  out  of  Evelyn*s  desperate  grasp,  "  this  is  too  Quixotic." 
id  he  left  the  ground. 

"  Rise,  Captain  Evelyn,"  said  Schomberg,  advancing,  appa- 
aily  somewhat  affected ;  "  I  am  sony  for  all  this — but  rise 
•the  discomfiture  does  not  touch  your  honour.  It  was  a  fair 
mbat,  fought  with  all  courage  on  your  parts  ;  and  you  will 
>t  yet  despair  entirely,  indeed,  of  success  in  the  other 
atter — and  you  will  come  to  my  tent  when  you  are  more 
unposed." 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

iVELYN  was  led  by  his  brother  officer  and  others,  almost 
asensible,  to  one  of  the  huts  belonging  to  the  encampment. 
)egpair  had  fiilly  seized  him.  He  continued  nearly  uncon- 
wous  of  the  friendly  words  addressed  to  his  ear,  and  of  the 
riendly  actions  performed  towards  him.  And  when  their 
toes  called  his  niends  away,  Evelyn  feit  as  indifferent  to 
heir  absence  as  he  had  been  to  their  presence,  and  equally 
cgardless  of  the  mute  attentions  of  a  young  private  of  the 
Siuskilleners  who  remained  to  wait  on  him,  and  who,  having 
'laced  rejfreshments  on  a  coarse  table,  stood  behind  his  officer's 
ö«t,  deeply  interested,  apparently,  in  the  affliction  he  could 
ot  presume  to  console.  More  than  once,  indeed,  a  vague 
'oa  entered  Evelyn's  mind,  that  the  slight,  short,  and 
^thful  figure  which  noiselessly  moved  around  him,  might 
5  that  of  the  lad  who,  during  his  combat  with  Ejbrke,  had 
Ucked  the  dagger  from  the  band  of  his  detested  adversary. 
H  so  clouded  and  inane  were  Evelyn's  thoughts  and  feelings, 

2  0 
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with  reference  to  anything  not  absohttely  nmlring  put  of 
bis  grief^  that  this  notion  occurred  bat  to  be  f(»gptten ;  and 
be  did  not  once  raise  bis  eyes  to  pnrsae  it  by  looking  at  the 
face  of  bis  mute  attendant. 

Wben  be  began  to  reflect  a  Uttle  moie  r^nlarly  on  the 
occurrences  tbat  bad  just  taken  pLice,  Evelyn's  keenest 
anguisb  and  self-reproacb  arose  from  tbe  recoUection,  that  bj 
madly  giving  way  to  passion,  and  putting  all  upon  tbe  chance 
of  a  personal  combat  witb  Kirke,  be  bad,  in  tbe  presenoe  of 
a  crowd  of  witnesses,  abandoned  all  rigbt  to  seek,  in  any 
otber  shape,  a  fiitore  explanation  of  tbe  fiEite  of  Eva.  And 
as  tbis  tbougbt  continned  to  present  itsel^  be  writbed,  and 
groaned  aloud. 

Wben  he  strove  to  consider  tbe  matter  consecatively, 
be  found  that,  distinct  from  the  entanglement  in  which  it 
was  involved  by  bis  own  State  of  mind,  it  was  otherwise 
clouded  and  confiised.  Where  could  Eirke  have  disposed 
of  Eva?  Was  she  in  bis  tent  this  moment)  K  so,  would 
be  dare  to  refuse  the  explanation  sought  firom  bim,  with 
the  proof  of  bis  crime  so  near  at  band,  and  so  accessiblel 
This  seemed  extraordinary,  improbable.  Yet,  where  eise 
could  he  have  conveyed.  her  1  Or — ^and  the  bare  sunnise 
was  torture — ^had  the  mffiafif  first  gratified  bis  brutal  passion, 
and  then  called  on  murder,  to  hush,  at  once  and  for  ever, 
the  voice  of  bis  victim,  and  the  witness  against  him  1  And 
Edmund, — little  doubt  could  be  entertained  that  Moya's 
accoimt  of  him  was  true.  It  did  not  appear  possible  that, 
after  the  strong  reinforcement  had  reached  Kirke  at  the 
Strip  of  Bume,  he  would  have  spared,  in  the  moment  of 
retumed  success,  the  man  on  account  of  whose  resistance  he 
had  incurred,  including  the  Whisperer*s  agency,  so  much 
danger,  vexation,  and  outrage.  Above  all,  the  brotber  of  her 
on  whom  he  had  fixed  an  unHoly  eye,  and  from  whom  the 
most  determined  Opposition  must  have  been  expected.  There- 
fore,  M^Donnell  had,  doubtless,  fallen  by  bis  father*s  side  the 
moment  he  escaped  from  Evelyn's  control,  and  that  the 
soldiers  surrounded  and  overpowered  him.  For,  in  Evelyn's 
calculations,  retreat  or  surrender  was  out  of  the  question  on 
the  part  of  one  so  excited  and  so  desperate  as  Edmund  con- 
tinuod  to  be ;  further  maddened,  too,  by  the  sight  of  Eva 
dragged  from  him  to  shame  and  ruin.     Had  the  Protestant 
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clergyman  witnessed  that  horrible  eventi  Here  came  the 
first  ray  of  hope.  Although  lie  could  not  answer  the  question, 
it  seemed  almost  certain  that  such  must  have  been  the  case. 
He  therefore  detennined  to  write  after  his  reverend  friend  to 
Derry,  and  thus  arrive  at  evidence,  which,  if  it  went  hand  in 
hand  with  Moya's  previous  story,  would  amount  to  proof. 
Yet,  of  what  use  to  him  were  such  proof,  when  he  had 
beforehand  recorded  against  himself  a  renunciation  of  it? 
Q^ce  more,  this  reflection  brought  with  it  intolerable  and 
despairing  agony. 

But,  as  the  evening  wore  away,  Evelyn's  mind  gave  some 
slight  indication  of  retuming  sefr-control,  in  the  comparative 
facility  with  which  it  continued  to  debate  other  things, 
but  of  secondary  consideration.  What  had  become  of  Father 
M^Donnell  and  Carolan  'i  Had  they,  too,  fallen  victims  to 
the  rage  and  revenge  of  Kirke  1  Alas  !  it  was  very  probable. 
And  might  not  the  Protestant  clergyman  himself  have  shared 
their  fatel  He  had  endeavoured  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
Eorke's  violence ;  he  was  a  witness  to  the  existence  of  docu- 
ments  which,  having  been  submitted,  would  make  that 
violence  criminal ;  perhaps  he  was  a  witness  to  the  murder 
of  Edmund,  and  the  forcible  abduction  of  his  sister.  The 
speedy  ascertaining  of  this  Mter  point  now  became  the 
strongest  anxiety  of  Evelyn ;  he  resolved,  instead  of  writing, 
to  go  to  Derry,  if,  indeed,  the  stem  duties  and  circumstances 
of  the  time  permitted  such  a  step.  Schomberg  should  decide 
that  question. 

While  sitting  motionless,  and  now  in  darkness,  a  messenger 
arrived  from  the  tent  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to  say,  that 
if  Captain  Evelyn  was  better,  the  Duke  would  speak  with 
him.  Evelyn  retumed  a  hasty  answer,  promising  immediate 
attendance.  His  first  reason  for  instantly  complying  with  the 
intimation,  arose  out  of  his  wish  to  crave  leave  of  absence 
£rom  the  camp;  and  he  was  eagerly  rushing  out,  fiUed  with 
this  idea,  when  his  natural  and  habitual  prudenoe  caused 
him  to  recoUect  that  it  became  his  duty  and  his  interest, 
if  he  at  all  presented  himself  before  Schomberg,  to  place 
some  decent  restraint  over  his  manner,  and  to  prepare  his 
mind,  difficult  and  repugnant  as  was  the  task,  for  an  attention 
to  whatever  general  matters  his  Commander  might  happen  to 
speak  o£     So,  after  a  necessary  pause,  and  much  inward 
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struggle,  Evelyn  manned  and  mastered  himself^  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  hnt.  As  he  looked  roimd 
for  bis  cloak  and  hat,  he  perceived  they  had  be^i  plaoed, 
by  his  mute  servant,  on  the  seat  hitherto  occupied  by  bim. 
In  his  somewhat  calmed  State  of  mind,  this  attention  strack 
him  as  remarkable ;  he  began  also  to  connect  with  ib  floating 
recollections  of  the  whole  demeanor  of  this  individual  duiing 
his  long  fit  of  abstraction ;  then  the  inddent  of  the  daggff, 
and  his  fancy,  at  the  time,  that  the  boy's  face  was  familiär  \d 
liim.  At  last,  won  into  something  like  interest,  he  glanced 
around  in  an  involuntary  wish  to  make  more  pardeolar 
observations.  At  first  he  saw  no  person  in  the  hut;  bot, 
advancing  to  a  comer,  he  saw  the  youth,  wrapped  in  a 
dragoon's  cloak,  lying  motionless  on  the  damp  floor. 

"  He  sleeps,"  said  Evelyn ;  "  and  is  too  happy  to  be  dk- 
turbed."  And  he  hastened  forth,in  a  renewal  of  bittereßt 
feeUngs  at  the  contrast  between  his  own  bosom  and  tbat  of 
the  sleeping  lad.  But  ere  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  rode 
doorway,  a  deep  sigh,  at  his  back,  seemed  in  some  degiee  to 
lessen  the  strength  of  the  supposed  contrast. 

Gaming  the  tent  and  the  presence  of  the  commander-iD- 
Chief,  he  was  bluntly,  though  kindly  received,  and  fomid  the 
old  Veteran  engaged,  with  his  secretary,  in  tracing  dißtrick 
maps,  examining  engineers'  plans,  and  accounts  of  the  agri- 
cultural  State  of  the  country  through  which  he  was  aboat  to 
marcL  He  informed  Evelyn  that  he  was  in  want  of  an  in- 
telUgent,  loyal  native,  acquainted  with  the  roads  and  the 
present  condition,  in  many  respects,  of  the  southem  route  he 
determined  immediately  to  take ;  and  he  paid  hiTn  the  com- 
pliment  of  at  once  appointing  him  as  a  person  better  qualified 
for  this  duty,  than  any  one  he  had  yet  met  smce  his  arrival  in 
Ireland.  Evelyn  bowed  in  süence,  fearfiil  of  saying  a  wwd 
towards  declining  the  honour,  but  miserably  conscious,  at  the 
same  time,  that,  should  the  appointment  last^  he  wonld 
be  obUged  to  sacrifice  his  intention  of  getting  back  to 
Derry. 

Schomberg  gave  him  Kttle  time,  indeed,  to  utteraword 
on  the  subject,  but  immediately  invited  him  to  sit  by  bis 
side,  and,  referring  to  the  maps,  plans,  and  reports,  plaoged 
at  once  into  business.  FoUowing  up  the  wise  iiefiection> 
he  had.  previously  made  as  to  what  topics  he  might  be  called 
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on  to  discuss,  Evelyn  laboriously  endeavonred  to  abstract  bis 
xnind  firom  its  priyate  grie£s,  and  fix  it  on  the  matter  in  band. 
He  was  partially  successfiil;  and  tbe  sbrewd  old  general 
mftkiiig,  doubtless,  tbe  allowance  tbat  bis  knowledge  of 
Erelyn's  Situation  suggested,  expressed  mucb  content,  notwitb- 
Btanding  fits  of  absence,  and  basty  and  unintelligible  answers, 
Witt  tbe  local  infonnation  Evelyn  was  able  to  convey. 

Finally,  Scbomberg  intimated  bis  resolve  of  marcbing  upon 
Nfewry,  early  in  tbe  moming.  His  raw  anny  bad  already 
snffered  a  little,  be  said,  from  tbe  very  bad  condition  of  tbe 
Madß,  tbe  bogs  and  swamps  they  encountered,  wbenever  a 
eampaign  Hne  of  marcb  bad  been  attempted  ;  lastly,  and  par- 
ticukrly,  fix>m  tbe  want  of  provisions.  But  tbey  were  re- 
freshed  by  tbeir  present  balt,  and  inspired  by  tbe  recollection 
that  bitberto  tbeir  career  bad  been  a  triumpbant  one,  un- 
checked  by  even  tbe  appearance  of  any  enemy.  And  altbougb 
Erelyn's  account  of  the  districts  lying  between  Lougbbrick- 
kffld  and  Newry,  and  again  between  Newry  and  Dundalk, 
öearer  to  tbe  coast,  were  by  no  means  favourable,  still 
Schomberg  determined  to  lead  tbem  to  botb  tbese  places 
ia  quest  of  tbe  foe  ;  especially,  as  be  bad  to  meet  bis  artülery 
wd  Stores,  at  Carlmgford  Bay. 

Evelyn,  now  wbofly  engaged  witb  bis  own  private  affairs, 
oidy  waited  tili  Schomberg  bad  done  speaking  to  get  in,  as 
l^ell  as  be  could,  the  request  for  leave  of  absence.  But 
1^  as  be  was  about  to  open  his  Ups  for  the  purpose, 
ie  Commander  kindly  bade  bim  good  night,  and  adding, 
jy  the  way,  tbat  Evelyn  would  do  well  to  prepare  bimself 
yr  attendmg  bim  as  aid-de-camp,  in  lieu  of  a  young 
^lisb  officer,  tbe  spoiled  child  of  a  wealthy  country  gentle- 
^,  whom  tbe  Irisb  bogs,  and  other  unexpected  difficulties, 
*d  visited  witb  a  severe  illness  on  the  second  da/s  marcb 
'om  Carrickfergus. 

The  complimented  person  heard  tbis  additional  honour 
^iiferred  upon  bim  witb  more  dislike  than  is  generally 
dt  by  young  and  ambitious  men,  at  an  unexpected  pro- 
P^ss  on  tbe  rpad  of  military  distinction.  Uttering  not  a 
oid  in  reply,  be  only  bowed,  in  an  embarrassed  manner, 
^d  once  more  endeavonred  to  shape  his  private  purpose  into 
tting  speecb,  wbile  Scbomberg,  as  if  be  understood  tbat  some 
Q^or  was  about  to  be  made,  and  as  if  be  thought  it  kind  and 
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usefol  to  his  young  prot^g^,  not  to  suffer  him  to  give  it  ex- 
pression,  hastily  repeated  hiB  farewells  for  the  night,  and 
would  have  ended  all  further  Conference. 

But  just  as  Evelyn  was  about  to  retire,  confused  and  orer- 
whelmed,  a  sudden  spirit  unloosed  his  tongne,  and  he  uiged, 
respectfully  and  modestly,  his  long-suppressed  suit.  At  the 
first  words,  Schomberg  looked  surprised ;  and,  when  he  under- 
stood  the  füll  nature  of  the  request,  offended  and  stern.  If, 
by  such  an  untimely  movement,  he  said,  Captain  Evelyn 
meant  to  decHne  the  trouble  or  the  honour  of  the  appoint- 
ments  conferred  upon  him,  he  was  at  liberty  to  free  himself 
of  them,  that  moment ;  but  not  to  absent  himself  from 
ordinary  duty.  It  was  another  question  whether  a  young 
man,  akeady  suspected,  though  not  by  the  loyal  frienck  that 
knew  him  well,  of  lukewarmness  to  the  cause  of  Eong  William, 
should  be  permitted  to — 

Here  poor  Evelyn,  at  first  hurt  by  the  half-uttered  insmua- 
tion,  burst  into  indignant  tears.  Schomberg  did  not  finish. 
the  sentence,  but,  adväncing  to  him,  changed  his  stern 
tone  into  one  of  kindness  and  commiseration  ;  gave  him 
to  understand  that  he  suspected  the  object  of  his  intended 
journey ;  but  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  were  better, 
even  for  his  private  interests,  to  keep  an  eye  at  home ;  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  to  consider  what  might  be  the  more 
prudent  course  of  conduct;  and  that  he  would,  himself, 
assist  Evelyn  in  adopting  it.  Meantime  he  exhorted  him  to 
attend  strictly  to  his  professional  duties,  as,  at  once,  his  more 
respectable  line  of  behaviour,  and  that  best  calculated  to 
supersede  the  vain  excess  of  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
always  attended  on  a  distressed  mind.  Adding,  that  he  had 
created  an  interest,  as  well  by  his  spirited,  though  some- 
what  extravagant  bearing,  in  the  contest  with  Kirke,  as  by 
his  soimd  and  well-regulated  order  of  intellect,  which  would 
be  recoUected  to  his  advantage. 

With  these,  to  him,  empty  and  useless  panegyrics,  Evelyn 
was  obUged  to  retire  to  his  hut.  Unable  to  make  personal 
inquiries  in  Derry,  he  wrote,  the  moment  he  could  sit  down, 
the  letter  he  had  at  first  planned.  As  he  folded  it,  the  des- 
perate thought  occurred  of  abandoning  the  camp,  by  stealth, 
and  still  satisfying  himself  in  the  speediest  way.  But  the 
Charge  and  punishment  of  desertion  stared  him  in  the  face : 
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id  hononr,  the  last  sentiment  that,  amidst  a  crowd  of  mie- 
rtunes,  deserts  the  bosom  which  it  has  once  solaced  and 
inobled,  firowned  a  disapproval.  Then  frenzy  began  to  re- 
sert  her  empire;  and,  laying  his  band  on  his  sword,  he 
ked  himself  why  he  did  not,  that  moment,  cut  his  way 
ith  it  into  Kirke's  tent,  and  at  least  assure  himself  whether 
•  not  Eva  was  there.  The  pledge  he  had  given,  the  line  of 
mduct  to  which  he  had  bound  himself,  the  Obligation  im- 
wsed  upon  him  by  the  very  defeat  he  had  undergone ; 
l  this,  assisted  by  the  renewed  promptings  of  honour, 
)lped,  however,  to  make  him  master  his  passion.  And,  at 
st,  exhausted  and  siipremely  miserable,  he  cast  himself  on 
is  rough  coucK,  groaning  bitterly. 

In  tMs  Situation  his  notice  was  once  more  challenged  by  a 
eayy  sigh  from  his  young  attendant,  who,  tili  then,  had  stood, 
Qobserved  by  Evelyn,  some  distance  behind  him.  Still  he 
)ok  no  immediate  notice  of  this  person ;  until  at  last  the 
oychanged  his  place,  and  advancing  with  a  cautious  step, 
dd  on  the  table,  before  his  temporary  master,  such  food  as 
Iveljm  did  not  think  the  camp  afforded.  At  this  he  tumed 
ound,  in  a  half-risen  posture,  and  looked  sharply  at  his 
ttendant.  He  stood  near  the  far  wall  of  the  rüde  hovel,  the 
ollar  of  a  dragoon*s  cloak  clasped  over  his  chin,  and  hiding 
lalf  his  face,  while  the  broad-leafed  hat  of  the  time,  pulled 
'ver  his  brows,  almost  entirely  disguised  the  other  half, 
le  head,  too,  was  tumed  aside,  as  if  confiised  by  the  scrutiny 
f  which  he  was  the  object.  AJtogether,  an  analysis  of  the 
Batures  was  impossible. 

Evelyn,  affcer  the  effort  of  a  moment,  gave  up  the  task,  in 
3newed  indifference,  and  once  more  whoUy  surrendered  him- 
5lf  to  the  misery  of  his  Situation.  The  very  presence  of  a 
H5ond  person  became  forgotten.  The  little  supper  remained 
Qtouched;  the  hours  of  night  passed  unnoticed.  It  was 
5t  tili  the  brands  which  had  been  kindled  on  the  hearth, 
id  which  gave  the  only  light  of  the  apartment,  flickered  out, 
le  by  one,  and  at  length  almost  entirely  darl^ened,  that, 
Mdng  into  a  moment*s  recollection,  as  another  deep-drawn 
5h  reached  his  ear,  and  tuming  a  second  time  round, 
^elyn  beheld  his  sad  and  silent  companion  standing  in  the 
07  spot  where  he  had  last  seen  him,  motionless  as  a  statue, 
id  scarce  perceptible  in  the  increasing  gloom. 
Beproaching  himself  with  cruel  inattention  to  tbi&  comfott^ 
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pf  a  being  so  apparently  devoted,  he  tiben  made  a  hasty  ^ 
and  Said  : 

"  Remove  these  things,  boy ;  eat — retire  to  rest— and 
forgive  my  absence  of  mind." 

The  lad  slowly  moved  to  the  table ;  took  away  the  untasted 
food ;  but,  instead  of  partaking  of  it,  put  it  up  in  a  corner  of 
the  hut ;  and  then,  making  a  rüde  obeisance,  left  Evelyn  alone. 

Evelyn  remained  sleepless  and  agitated.     His  conjeGtui^s 
had  lately  been  directed  to  the  kmd  of  promise  made  by 
Schomberg  to  assist  him  in  a  certain  course  for  the  re- 
covery of  Eva.     What  could  that  course  be  1    Something  the 
general  had  said  of  keeping  a  strict  watch  at  home.    Did 
that  mean  closely  observing  Kirke,  on  the  spot  1    Evelyn 
believed  it  did :  and  then  he  set  himself  to  plan  the  meagure 
to  be  taken.     He  would  institute  inquiries  among  Kirke's 
confidants  and  creatures;  he  would  by  that  means  find 
out  Eva's  real  place  of  durance ;  when  he  had  done  so,  he 
would  contrive  a  communication  with  her,  and  arrange  her 
escape.      K  indeed  she  still  lived,  it  was  hiß  first  duty, 
now  the  only  private  one  of  his  life,  to  rescue  her  firom 
a  continuance  of   the  horror    and  infamy  by  which  ehe 
might    be   surrounded.       And    if   Eva   were    restored  to 
liberty,  vengeance  could  yet  be  had  on  the  author  of  her 
wrongs.     For  the  present,  Evelyn  was  fixed  in  the  dread- 
ful  conclusion  that  she  was  already  lost  to  him  for  ever ; 
that    an    immediate  effort  could  not  prevent    a  foregone 
event;  that  future  retribution,  and  her  eventual  restora- 
tion  to  liberty,  were   all   he   could  hope  for.     Strange  to 
say,  this  self-wrought  certainty,  even  of  utter  woe,  cahned, 
in  a  degree,  the  suJfferer's  mind;  the  future,  unconnected 
with  Eva,    began  to    be    suUenly    canvassed.      And — oh, 
shame  to  the  human  heart ! — ^wars   and  enterprises,   and 
the  haughty  front  of  ambition,  began  to  suggest  a  stern 
tolerance  of  life  ;  and  the  new  honours  to  which  Evelyn 
had  just  been   appointed,  were,   for  the  first  time,  recol- 
lected.     All  in  one  short  night?    Aye,   all  in  one  short 
night !     Such  is  the  human  heart. 

An  hour  might  have  elapsed  afber  the  disappearance  of  the 
Singular  attendant,  when  Evelyn  heard  a  stealthy  step  at 
the  door  of  his  hut.  Grasping  his  sword,  he  lay  quiet  to  note 
whom  the  intruder  might  be  ;  when,  by  the  light  of  the  late 
moon,  which  shone  brightly  through  the  doorway,  he  again 
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w  the  lad,  cautiously  entering,  and  looking  eamestly  towards 
3  conchy  as  if  to  see  whether  he  slept  or  waked.  Now 
yre  than  ever  intereeted  Evelyn,  remaining  on  his  guard, 
ve  Symptoms  of  deep  sleep,  and  still  watched  the  midnight 
otor. 

The  figure  stepped  very  slowly,  and  half  bent  with  caution, 
ross  the  rough  floor ;  gained  the  front  of  his  couch,  stooped 
er  Eyel3rn,  looked  long  in  his  face,  and  then  stepping  back, 
ew  a  rüde  dagger.  Evelyn  was  about  to  spring  up,  but 
other  moment  corrected  the  impulse.  The  attendant  drew 
e  weapon  only  to  lay  it  on  the  floor,  where,  finally,  he 
retched  himsdif,  with  many  sighs,  and  continued  caution  of 
umer,  and  muffling  himself  in  his  cloak,  lay  motionless  and 
ent  at  the  feet  of  his  chosen  master. 
Evelyn,  hastily  conduding  that  his  brother  officer  had 
»nsiderately  appointed  this  person  to  watch  over  him  in 
s  affliction,  took  no  further  notiee.  Towards  moming, 
)  was  surprised  into  a  fitfiil  slumber.  A  tnimpet-call  awoke 
im ;  and  looking  to  the  foot  of  his  couch,  the  attendant  was 
me. 

The  shrill  reveill^  continued  to  send  its  summoning  voice 
broad.  Evelyn  hastily  arose,  and  found  the  whole  force  in 
M)tion ;  some  striking  the  tents,  some  fonning  into  marching 
wIot.  Apprehensive  that  he  had  delayed  too  long  from 
chomberg,  he  hurried  towards  the  marshal's  tent,  chiding 
ad  despising  the  sluggish  spirit  that,  notwithstanding  an 
iidaiing  cause  for  watchfiilness,  could  have  betrayed  him 
ito  sleep. 

His  anxious  attendant  of  the  preceding  night  was  nowhere 
)  be  Seen ;  but  Evelyn,  meeting  the  brother  officer,  whom  he 
elieved  had  appointed  that  person  to  wait  on  him,  offered 
i«  thanks  for  the  considerate  courtesy,  and  was  informed 
lat  the  lad  himself  deserved  most  acknowledgment,  as  he 
id  been  allowed  to  serve  Evelyn  at  his  own  particular 
stance. 

Scarce  afforded  time  to  wonder  at  such  a  circumstance, 
?^elyn,  seeing  Schomberg,  in  his  saddle  at  a  little  distance, 
urred  to  join  him.  Tbe  white-headed  general  bade  him 
od  mpming,  with  continued  cordiality ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
e  army  was  on  its  route  to  Newry. 

The  distance  was  but  a  short  day's  march ;  yet,  owing  to 
9  inereased  badness    of  the  roads,    the  dificulties   and 
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distresses  of  Schomberg^s  troops  thickened  on  the  way.  The 
Enniskilleners,  indeed,  who  formed  bis  advance,  made  com- 
paratively  light  of  a  succession  of  vicissitudes  and  incon- 
veniences  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  blue 
and  white  Dutch  foot-guards,  too,  bis  own  regiment  of  hone, 
and  the  French  regiments  of  La  Mellonier,  Du  Cambon,  and 
La  Caillemotte,  bore  their  mishaps  like  veteran  troops,  to 
whom  patience  and  perseverance  were  familiär.  But  to  the 
English  portion  of  the  numerous  army,  mostly  made  up  of 
new  levies,  unaccustomed  to  the  front  of  war,  in  an  enernys 
country,  and  just  ravished  from  the  easy  life  and  good  things 
of  old  England,  the  march  was  dispiriting  and  disastrous. 

When,  after  much  pause  and  straggling  on  the  road,  the 
army  got  a  sight  of  Newry,  hoping  for  rest  and  refreshment 
within  it,  their  flagging  spirits  gained  norelief  from  beholding 
the  town  in  flames,  it  having  been  just  fired  and  abandoned 
by  the  enemy  and  inhabitants.  Schomberg  entered  the  de- 
serted  and  crumbling  streets  in  great  Indignation  and  chagrin; 
affecting  to  regard  as  barbarous  a  mode  of  warfare  that  he 
knew  well  was  in  high  repute  among  the  more  polished 
destroyers  of  the  Continent,  and  which  has  since  told  with 
effect  in  our  own  improved  age.  He  sent  after  the  enemy  a 
high-toned,  gasconading  message,  expressive  of  bis  horror  at 
such  proceedings,  and  threatening  them  with  terrible  retaliar 
tions,  unauthorized,  as  he  also  well  knew,  by  the  laws  of  war, 
or  by  the  nature  of  the  offence.  But,  up  to  this  time,  it  was  the 
error  of  all  invaders  of  Ireland,  to  imagine  that  the  fair  (if 
they  are  ever  fair)  usages  of  war  might  occasionally  be  out- 
raged  towards  her,  and  that  her  native  energies  and  national 
mind  might  be  cowed  by  an  empty  threat. 

Notwithstanding  the  mishaps  and  privations  of  the  army, 
for  the  country  through  which  they  had  lately  passed  was  a 
desert ;  notwithstanding  the  complaints  and  lamentations  of 
the  men,  Newry  was  no  place  to  rest  in ;  and  Schomberg 
speedily  left  it  to  follow  the  enemy  to  Dundalk.  And  now 
came  a  climax  to  the  sufferings  of  which  the  army  had  pre- 
viously  encountered  but  a  foretaste.  The  road,  falling  down 
towards  the  coast,  lay  through  bogs  and  marshes,  or  over 
harren  hüls.  At  every  step,  the  soldiers  stuck  in  mud,  or 
floundered  through  bog-water,  scarce  able  to  aflford  each  other 
assistance  to  the  next  dry  perch  of  land ;  in  many  cases  aban- 
doning  their  arms,  accoutrements,  or  hoi*ses,  and  only  anxious 
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^ttend  to  self-preservation.  The  heavy  September  rains, 
^>  began  to  pour  down,  to  accumulate  the  difficulties  and 
^Hi  of  the  way.  And  still  to  heighten  their  distress, 
^>'Vi5ion8  grew  scarce,  and  no  fresh  supply  was  to  be  had. 
pon  every  side  reigned  solitude  and  famine.  The  Protes- 
Ht  farmers  had  quitted  the  country,  after  Hamilton's 
icoess  at  Dromore  and  Hillsborough,  the  previous  spring ; 
le  Catholics  now  fled  at  the  approach  of  Schomberg.  So 
tat  the  cattle  had  been  driven  away,  by  one  party  <  or 
ie  other,  or  lay  slaughtered  and  putnfied  in  the  fields,  or 
f  the  road  side;  while  the  harvest  of  the  present  year 
id  been  cut  down  and  was  rotting  on  the  ground.  Not  a 
ring  thinff  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  thatch  of  the  cabins 
icountered  on  the  disastrous  march,  crucifixes  were  placed 
rer  the  doorways,  doubtless  in  the  spirit  of  an  appeal  to 
hristian  enemies,  to  spare  from  buming  and  destroying  the 
wfs  abandoned  to  their  mercy,  yet  thus  deemed  to  be  pro- 
icted  by  the  symbol  of  a  common  faith.  But  not  always, 
las !  did  the  rancour  of  mere  sectarian  hatred  acknowledge 
bat  Symbol  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  restrain,  or  the  spirit  of 
hat  appeal  ofsufficient  power  to  save.  While,  in  another 
iew,  sufeh  vestiges  of  men  calied  up,  in  the  minds  of  the-new 
oldiers,  a  stronger  sense  of  the  solitude  which  they  served 
mt  to  illustrate,  and  Struck  a  deeper  terror  into  the  hearts 
rf  those  who  had  just  come  from  scenes  of  joyous  life  and 
miling  plenty,  to  encounter  the  miserable  contrast  by  which 
hey  were  at  present  assailed. 

Evelyn  had  discouraged,  as  directly  as  was  befitting  a  per- 
<)ii  in  his  relative  Situation,  this  precipitate  march  of  Schom- 
berg through  an  enemy's  country,  bare  of  supplies,  naturally 
Bfficult,  and  with  an  army  unused  to  such  Operations.  But 
•chomberg,  while  he  eagerly  sought  Information,  disregarded 
verything  like  advice.  It  appeared  to  Evelyn,  that,  for 
Qce  in  his  life,  at  least,  the  old  campaigner  had  acted  with 
lore  haste  than  speed,  more  energy  than  wisdom,  more  con- 
ience  in  himself  than  prudential  respect  for  the  talents  of 
le  enemy. 

Now,  however,  as  the  fatigued  army  approached  Dundalk, 
relyn  began  to  hope  that  things  might  tum  up  for  the  best. 
ere  Schomberg  might  rest  and  refresh  his  men  ;  meet  his 
tillery  and  stores ;  and  afterwards  advance,  at  his  leisure, 
rongn  an  easier  country,  to  look  for  the  Irisk  force.    The 
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place  though  like  Newry  abandoned,  had  not  like'  it  been 
fired  ;  and  this  helped  to  improve  the  fiiture  prospects. 

But  Evelyn  miscalculated.  Dundalk  had  not  been  biumt 
down,  merely  because  those  who  had  the  arrangement  of  the 
question  did  not  think  such  aproceeding  necessary.  Schomberg 
and  his  army  had  been  decoyed  into  it,  and  that  was  enou^ 
After  waiting  some  time  for  the  little  fleet  he  expected,  abng 
the  coast,  from  Belfast,  and  at  length  witnessmg  its  arrival, 
Schomberg  proposed  to  march  on  Drogheda,  where,  at  the 
distance  of  only  about  eighteen  miles,  the  main  strength  of 
the  Iriah  arniy,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand,  seemed  to 
await  him.  But,  at  the  first  step,  he  found  himself  shut  in ; 
the  only  two  passes  by  which  he  could  advance  being  eflTec- 
tually  secured  by  Sarsfield,  Kosen,  and  Hamilton.  With 
nothing  but  a  superior  force— ^his  present  one  being  only 
about  equal  to  the  enemy — could  he  venture  to  push  for- 
ward.  As  a  strong  reinforcement  of  Danes  had  been 
promised  him,  he  sat  down  where  he  was,  entrenching  him- 
self, to  await  their  arrival 

His  Position  was  strong.  Fortifying  Dundalk,  and  throw- 
ing  some  troops  into  it,  his  front  faced  the  west,  protected  by 
the  river  between  him  and  the  enemy ;  on  the  east  rose  the 
Newry  mountains  ;  on  the  south  was  a  boggy  valley,  falling 
down  to  the  sea ;  on  the  north  were  other  bogs  and  moun- 
tains. Thus  placed,  he  could  entertain  no  fears  of  being 
attacked  in  his  entrenchments ;  while  he  was  hemmed  in, 
he  was  also  kept  safe.  But  here  ended  the  advantages  of 
his  Situation :  here,  too,  its  disadvantages  began.  The 
ground  upon  which  he  hutted  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  though  admirable  for  self-defence  agaüist  a  human 
foe,  was,  in  itself,  the  worst  antagonist  they  could  have  en- 
countered.  Low,  damp,  harren,  and  now  saturated  with 
the  rains  that  every  day  grew  heavier,  its  baneful  effecte 
soon  began  to  be  visible  among  the  plump  recruits,  who 
formed,  as  has  been  seen,  the  majority  of  Schomberg's  force. 
The  scarcity  of  provisions  accumulated  the  distress ;  and  while 
hundreds  perished  with  contagious  diseases,  the  clamours  of 
the  survivors  rose  loud. 

Schomberg  sent  pressing  requests  to  William  for  the  pro- 
mised reinforcements,  and  received,  in  answer,  as  pressing 
injunctions  to  break  from  his  entrenchments,  and  offer  battle. 
His  rejoinders  were,  however,  consistent  in  preferring  his  own 
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plan.     While  preparing   bis    despatches   for    England,    he 

OGcasionally  did  £vel3m  the  honour  of  selecting  him  as  an 

amannensiS)  and  of  oommunicating  to  him  some  of  his  opinions. 

Aboat  the  middle  of  October,  a^er  repeated  instructions  had 

come  from  William,  and  whüe  disease,  hunger,  death,  and 

clamonr,  abounded  among  the  English  lines,  those  of  the 

£nni8kiIleneTS  and  foreigners,  remaining  comparatively  at 

ease,  in  every  way,  the  old  Commander  was,  on  a  particukr 

night,  onusually  confidential  with  Evelyn. 

HiB  master,  King  William,  he  said,  labonred  under  the  misap- 
prehensions  with  which,  partly  £:om  unwise  Statements  giyen 
by  colonial  Irishmen,  he  had,  himself,  entered  upon  this  cam- 
paign.  He  despised  an  Irish  enemy  too  much,  and  reckoned 
on  taking  them  at  more  odds  than  the  game  seemed  to  allow. 
The  King  had  supposed  enough  done  when  he  appointed  him, 
Schomberg,  to  command  an  army  of  young  English  peasants — 
very  nearly,  indeed,  on  a  par,  in  point  of  discipline,  with  the 
wild  Irish  they  were  sent  to  oppose,  bat  unable  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  climate,  season,  country,  and  starvation,  to 
which  the  rebel  kerne  were  accustomed,  andtooklike  a  second 
natiire.  The  general  applauded  the  fortitude  and  constancy 
of  his  other  troops;  but  as  for  the  young  English  yeomen, 
the  yeiy  saperior  advantages  of  their  life  at  home,  unfitted 
them  for  so  ventoresome  a  campaign  at  so  short  a  notice. 
ßxcellent  soldiers  they  would,  after  a  little  time,  have  doubt- 
iess  become,  provided  they  could  have  been  well  victualled 
3very  day.  feut,  continued  Schomberg,  with  some  know- 
!edge  of  Shakspeare,  while  speaking  of  lus  own  countrymen  : 

"They  want  their  porridge,  and  their  fat  btdl  beeves; 
Eitlier  tiiey  must  be  dieted  like  mules, 
And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  throats, 
Or  piteous  they  will  look  like  drowned  mice." 

It  was  also  forgotten,  the  old  marshal  continued,  that  Irish 
öfficers  might  arnve  at  some  miHtary  tactics,  whüe  the  French 
officers  by  their  side  were,  he  protested  his  "  goot  Gott,"  not 
to  be  undervalued  on  any  account.  Finally,  Schomberg  en- 
gaged  Evelyn  to  copy  a  despatch  for  William,  which  contained 
this  passage: 

"  If  your  Majesty  was  well  aware  of  the  State  of  your  army, 
and  that  of  the  enemy,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
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Situation  of  the  two  camps,  I  do  not  beHeve  yonwonldinclna 
to  risk  an  attack.     If  we  did  not  succeed,  your  Majesliy'ifc 
army  would  be  lost  without  reserve.    I  make  use  of  thattcm;  1 1 
for  I  do  believe,  that  if  once  put  into  disorder  it  conld  Ml 
be  re-established." 

Thus,  for  some  time,  Schomberg  passivelysubmittedtolkl 
destructive  consequences  pf  bis  position,  in  daily  Lopa  of  • 
reinforcement,  only  satisfied  that  the  enemy  would  not  sttii- 
him.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  The  French  and  K 
officers  were  content  to  let  bis  army  waste  away  with  famiM^ 
dysentery,  and  other  afflictions  too  loathsome  to  indkiliL 
Once,  indeed,  before  the  date  of  the  last  despatch  mentkaieli 
King  James,  against  the  unanimous  advice  of  bis  geneiA 
drew  bis  force  from  Drogbeda,  advaneed  and  encamped  wäk 
cannon  sbot  of  Schomberg,  cballenged  bim,  for  some  time,  tl 
come  out,  and  was  guilty  of  the  vainglorious  bravado  of  crofr 
sing  the  river  in  Schomberg's  front,  with  a  wing  of  his  anaj, 
and  some  field-pieces,  and  in  every  way  renewing  the  proYoeir 
tions  to  battle.  But  the  matter  ended  as  he  must,  er  oogk 
to  have  known  it  would  end — Schomberg  let  bini  go  back  M 
be  came. 

Meantime,  while  the  great  question  remained  undeddei 
some  secondary  aifairs  were  engaged  in,  at  both  sides.  Ih 
Enniskilleners,  commanded  by  Lloyd,  "  their  little  CromweD," 
and  accompanied  by  Evelyn,  made  excursions  from  the  efr 
trenchments,  and  on  one  occasion  defeated  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  and  drove  in  some  cattle  to  the  relief  of  their  fanush- 
ing  and  powerless  brethren.  Afterwards  they  made  a  long 
forced  march,  accompanied  by  some  of  Schomberg's  dragoons, 
and  a  French  detachment,  to  relieve  Sligo,  on  which  Sarefidi 
after  reducing  Jamestown,  had  moved,  and  which  was  defended 
by  a  Dutch  and  a  French  general.  But  here  they  were  routed, 
and  sufFered  much,  baving  been  first  out-manoeu^Ted.  Aftff 
a  gallant  defence  of  the  fort  by  St.  Sauvier,  tbis  streng  and 
important  place  also  remained  in  Sarsfield's  bands. 

Thus,  it  may  be  said,  ended  Schomberg's  disastrous  ca»- 
paign.  Towards  the  middle  of  November,  he  re-embarkod 
his  cannon  for  Belfast.  James  then  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
retired  southward  to  Dublin,  leaving  his  adversary  also  fi« 
to  march  northward,  in  quest  of  winter  quarters ;  a  liberty  of 
which  he  was  not  tardy  in  availing  himself. 

Wiien  tbe  tents  and  \iw.t;ä  yrere  uncoyered,  the  whole 
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nd  appeared  like  an  hospital ;  and  Schomberg  found 
in  every  way,  bis  army  Kad  decreased  one-half. 
'6  he  b^gan  bis  retreat  nortbward,  be  appointed  some 
»rs,  Englisb,  foreign,  and  Irisb,  to  carry  despatcbes  to 
[am,  as  well  for  tbe  purpose  of  requesting  anew  tbe 
sb  reinforcement,  as  of  justifying  bis  conduct  to  tbe 
ibling  EngUsb  parliament,  wbo,  unable  to  comprebend, 
ay  legitimate  ground,  tbe  failure  of  tbeir  army  in  Ireland, 
^ed  Scbomberg  witb  all  tbe  blame. 
nongst  tbe  native  officers,  named  in  tbis  mission,  was 
yn.  Tbe  appointment  came  at  tbe  very  moment  wben, 
montbs  of  undiminisbed  suspense  and  torture,  be  bad 
d  at  last,  in  furtberance  of  bis  private  concems,  to  be 
master  of  bis  own  actions. 

uring  all  tbe  vicissitudes  of  tbe  camp,  Evelyn  failed  not 
mploy  every  available  means,  in  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
wbetber  or  not  Kirke  kept  a  lady  concealed  in  bis  tent. 
secret  inquiries  eitber  ended  in  dissatisfaction,  or  eise  led 
to  believe  tbat  bis  suspicions  were,  in  tbis  instance,  un- 
ded.  Töwards  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  camp^ign,  be 
me  assured,  tbat  if  Eva  remained,  indeed,  under  Kirke's 
pol,  or,  if  sbe  lived  at  all,  some  otber  retreat  bad  been 
en  for  ber.  After  sucb  a  conclusion,  he  grew  inten sely 
ous  to  commence  inquiries  in  person ;  but,  wbile  attached 
;homberg,  on  active  Service,  this  was  impossible.  Baffling, 
eil  as  he  could,  tbe  agony  and  uncertainty  wbich  filled 
)osom,  Evelyn  awaited  tbe  end  of  tbe  campaign,  again 
quest  leave  of  absence.  Now,  at  tbe  very  moment  hope 
promised  as  auspicious,  he  again  saw  himself  cut  off 
L  all  effectual  exertion  in  tbe  matter  tbat  lay  nearest 
leart,  and  most  concemed  bis  existence.  Decline  tbe 
intment  be  durst  not.  Pride,  honour,  spirit,  duty,  con- 
Qcy,  would  not  permit  such  a  course.  Social  degradation, 
t  actual  punishment,  would  atteud  it.  And  he  could  do 
lore  tban  venture  to  remind  Scbomberg  of  bis  private 
tion,  and  respectfuUy  solicit  bim  to  attend  to  it  in  bis 
ice. 

occurred  to  Evelyn,  also,  to  take  advantage  of  tbe 
tedness  manifested  towards  bim  by  tbe  young  person 
16  camp  at  Lougbbrickland.  He  concluded,  tbat  sucb 
re  sympathy  as  tbat  unknown  individual  bad  shown 
rds  bis  afflictions,  might  readily  be  tumed  into  zeal  in 
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Ms  Service.  But  he  called  to  mind,  that,  for  some  time, 
the  lad  had  not  waited  on  him;  tliat,  since  the  man^ 
from  Loughbrickland,  he  had  not  come  within  his  yiev  1 
more  than  once  or  twice ;  first,  immediatelj  after  the  emook ' 
tion  of  Newry,  and  a  second  time,  on  taking  up  a  pootki 
at  Dundalk  :  on  both  occasions,  during  the  cönfusioii  ad 
distress  that  prevaüed,  Evelyn  had  paid  him  little  resud 
Now  he  made  inquiries  after  him  and,  in  some  adk»- 
proach  at  his  continued  neglect  of  a  being  appaientija 
mild,  attentive,  and  affectionate,  leamed  that,  at  the  bat 
breaking  out  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  the  camp,  he  lud 
become  ill ;  was  afberwards  transported,  with  a  nmnber  cf 
sick,  to  Belfast,  and,  at  present,  was  probably  dead. 

Upon  the  last  night  of  Schomberg*s  sojoum  at  Dandalk; 
Eveljnn  prepared  for  his  voyage  to  England.  A  vessel  awaited 
him  and  his  brother  officers  in  Carlingford  Bay.  Opening  thr 
valise,  which  held  the  few  things  necessary  for  travel^  aod 
whatever  valuable  little  matters  he  did  not  choose  to  ktii 
behind  him,  he  was  surprised  and  grieved  at  not  beng 
able  to  find  some  early  pledges  received  from  Eva — a  ling; 
a  lock  of  hair,  and  such  remembrances.  He  tossed  & 
Contents  of  his  valise  over  and  over ;  he  ransacked  every  ett- 
vice  and  comer ;  they  were  not  forthcoming.  He  must  haw 
lost  them,  then,  during  his  hurried  marches  from  place  to 
place !  His  eye  was  caught  by  a  sealed  note,  pinned  to  tb 
inside  of  the  valise.  Snatching  it,  he  recognised  the  band- 
writing  of  Eva  on  the  superscription,  which  was  directed 
to  him.  He  tore  it  open,  and  a  ring  feil  out  of  it,  at  his  feefc 
— Eva*s  marriage-ring. 

The  billet  ran  thus  : — 

"  We  are  separated  for  ever ;  your  own  course  makes  this 
indispensable.  But  apart  even  from  your  conduct,  min  and 
degradation  have  come  between  us.  Think  not  of  me.  I  am 
handed  over  to  a  fate  relentless  as  you  will  find  it  im- 
penetrable.  Be  happy.  I  will  pray  that  you  may  be  sa 
Farewell. — ^Eva." 

No  date  was  added.  It  might  have  remained  in  tiie 
valise  since  his  arrival  at  Dundalk.  But,  no  matter 
when  or  where  written,  it  at  last  brought  to  a  horrid  cer 
tainty  Evelyn's  worst  apprehensions  on  Eva's  account.  11» 
'^  ruin  and  degradation"  that  had  for  ever  separated  then 
pointed  but  to  one  ]^&dblb  m^^aning,  and  that  coincided  with 
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all  his  former  snspicions.  No  farther  could  hd  calculate.  Ue 
flung  himself,  despairing,  on  the  ground. 

In  a  Short  time  came  the  qüestion,  what  conduct  of  his 
seemed  to  make  this  ^'misery  indispensable"?  Tush,  he 
«nswered  himself,  here  is  but  a  pretence  to  divert  mj  mind 
firom  the  real  cause.  And  to  what  fäte,  "  relentless  as  it 
wonld  prove  impenetrable,"  had  the  wretched  Eva  consigned 
herseif  1  Death!  replied  £Yelyn*s  heart.  She  could  not 
Borvive  her  ftdr  name ;  and  the  qüestion  was  left  in  doubt 
obIj  to  save  him  an  overwhelming  pang. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  grasped  his  sword.  He  was 
rashing,  bareheaded,  to  seek  Kirke  in  his  tent,  and  cut  him 
down  on  the  spot.  Fast  circumstances  crowded  on  his  recol- 
lection,  sickened  his  heart,  and  arrested  his  furious  career.  He 
feit  at  a  glance  all  the  Controlling  reasons  before  enumerated. 
And  now  came  the  additional  thought,  that  if  Eva  had  indeed 
perished,  all  positive  proof  of  Kirke's  guilt  must  thereby 
ne  removed,  and  all  justification  of  revenge  tom  from 
him. 

How  came  Üie  note  where  he  had  found  it  ?  At  the  first 
difficulty  in  answering,  his  mind  abandoned  the  matter  as 
inaignificant ;  once  more  he  relapsed  into  despair.  Some 
persons  clanged,  heavily  armed,  into  his  hut.  They  called  to 
him ;  they  shook  him  by  the  Shoulder ;  they  told  him  the 
boat  waited  to  coast  KiTn  to  the  vessel,  which  would  speedily 
spread  her  canvass  for  England,  in  a  fair  though  high  wind. 
The  dash  and  roar  of  a  sea,  canopied  by  blackest  night,  and 
scourged  by  tempest,  glanced  across  his  thoughts.  He  arose ; 
he  Said  he  was  quite  ready  :  and  so  embarked  for  England. 


CHAPTER     XXX. 

Allowing  his  motions  to  be  guided  bv  his  friends,  Evelyn 
accompanied  them,  on  the  aftemoon  of  the  moming  which 
completed  their  joumey,  in  search  of  Mr.  Walker,  who,  it  was 
believedy  would  be  a  useful  guide  and  prompter  in  fiirthering 
their  present  business,  and  initiating  tnem  into  the  mysteries 

2  D 
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of  a  court,  at  which,  if  fiune  eiied  not,  he  had  for  some  tarne 
been  flatteringly  accepted. 

Indeed,  no  name  was  now  more  populär  in  London  than 
that  of  Mr.  Walker.     He  had  just  published  bis  Diaiy  of  the 
Siege  of  Deny,  in  which  the  reader  may  be  assored  he  was  bis 
own  bero.     It  bad  yet  encountered  none  of  tbe  discredit  soon 
after  cast  on  it  by  men  of  bis  own  party,  wbo  deemed  it  tbeir 
duty,  by  publications  also  in  London,  to  strip  tbe  reverend 
^otist  of  some  plumes  wbicb  be  bad  dezterously  borrowed 
from,  it  was  asserted,  braver  and  bonester  coUeagaes.     Kii^ 
William  bad,  at  tbe  instance  of  Bnmet,  present^  bim  witk 
five  tboosand  pounds,  and — ^tbe  bisbopric  of  tbe  dty  wMcIl 
be  bad  preserved  for  bis  master,  against  tbe  cautions  of  its 
former  bisbop,  not  found  so  serviceable.    Ministers  of  State, 
ligbts  of  tbe  Cburcb,  and  ladies  of  illustiious  title,  joined  in 
tbeir  attentions  and  compliments  to  tbe  rigbt  reverend  cap- 
tam  in  God.     Tillotson  eulogised  bim  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
EusselL     In  a  word,  bis  royal  patron  alone  (tbougb  tbe  fact 
was  not  tben  suspected)  was  tbe  sole  person  wbo,  after  all 
bis    acbievements,     tbougbt    Mr.    Walker — a    troublesome 
fool. 

Evelyn  accompanied  bis  friends  to  seek  tbis  bero  of  nine 
days  at  tbe  address  in  tbe  Sti-and,  wbicb,  ere  tbeir  departore 
from  Ireland,  tbey  bad  obtained  as  bis.  Here  tbey  met  a  new 
proof  of  tbe  flattering  attentions  paid  to  tbeir  countryman. 
He  was  not  at  bome ;  but  an  acquaintance,  calling  at  tbe  same 
time,  informed  tbe  Irisb  deputation  tbat  be  would  most  likely 
be  found  at  tbe  bouse  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  sitting  for  hi 
Portrait,*  at  tbe  request  of  some  admiring  Mends,  to  that 
hmnbug  of  bis  day.  Tbither  our  party  repaired.  Mr.  Walker 
had  just  left,  and  was  perbaps  gone  to  Wbiteball,  to  attend 
tbe  King's  levee.  Arriving  at  Wbiteball,  tbey  leamed  that, 
early  that  very  moming,  tbe  court  had  been  removed  to 

*  A  good  print  of  this  portrait  may  be  found,  between  two  nnan- 
thentlc  catchpennies  of  the  same  era,  in  the  British  Musemn.  A  snp- 
posed  copy  of  it  was,  in  1823,  the  property  of  a  picture-trading  Dubhn 
connaisseur,  who,  once  a  year,  let  (or  hired  it)  to  certain  persons,  bv 
whom  it  was  carried  to  a  Dublin  tavem,  to  witness  a  dinner  and  debauoh 
got  ap  in  honour  of  the  original.  Another  engraving  is  shown  in  Der^, 
by  a  descendant  of  Walker,  as  resembling  him.  But  it  is  spurious,  like 
two  out  of  the  three  already  mentioned,  as  preserved  under  tbe  care  of 
our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  print-room,  Britidi  Museom.— 
B.O'H. 
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K^cnsingtoii,  to  the  house  just  purchased  by  William  from  liiß 

KmpouB  minister,  Nottingham.     Doubtless,  the  Bishop  of 
naondeny  had  followed  it. 

To  Kensington,  then,  the  deputation  repaired.  Crossing 
ät^  James's  Park  and  the  Green  Park,  Evelyn  and  his  £dends 
Xfcde  through  what  was  then  the  open  country  to  the  new 
*eat  of  royalty.  At  the  village,  all  was  bustle,  rattle, 
*nd  life.  Noble  persons,  of  both  sexes,  promenaded  the 
bben  scanty  streets,  in  search  of  inconvenient  lodgings,  or 
(lashed  by  in  their  carriages ;  the  Dutch  guards  were  every- 
^here  seen  in  motion  ;  the  confounded  but  delighted  in- 
babitants  hurried  about,  evidently  not  yet  at  ease  amid  the 
Uiflaz  of  greatness  with  which  they  were  so  suddenly  called 
to  hold  communication.  Already  might  be  heard  the  clink 
of  trowels,  and  the  clattering  of  labourers,  busy  at  the 
Hod  of  the  enterprising  builders  of  1689  in  erecting  new 
houses  for  the  new  visitants,  and  even  so  soon  engaged  in 
commencing  those  respectable  additions  to  the  town,  which^ 
oontinued  iJbrough  other  reigns,  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
thiis  be^an  for  them,  at  last  made  Kensington  a  considerabie 
place.  JBy  virtue  of  their  mission,  Schomberg's  deputation 
easily  passed  the  outpost  guards  of  the  new  palace,  and  arrived 
in  front  of  the  grand  entrance,  which  was  in  the  courtyard 
on  the  west.  Many  additions  have  since  been  made  to  the 
old  pile ;  but  the  buildings  which  then  surrounded  this  yard, 
and  those  at  present  forming  the  south  &ont,  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  considerabie  parts  of  the  original  structure. 

Directing,  in  the  first  instance,  their  inquiries  afber  Mr. 
Walker,  our  party  leamed  that  he  had,  that  moming,  pre- 
sented  himself  at  the  palace,  but  not  having  obtained  an  au- 
dience,  was  now,  most  probably,  Walking  about  the  gardens. 
The  deputation  separatedin  to  (afferent  bodies,  to  look  out  for 
their  accredited  agent,  and  Evelyn  was,  perhaps  designedly, 
lefb  alone,  his  fits  of  abstraction  having  all  along  rendered 
him  a  useless,  and  even  a  troublesome  companion.  He 
Bauntered  slowly  through  shades  and  openings,  little  wilder- 
nesses,  and  noble  walks,  even  then  so  well  and  artfully  ar- 
ranged  and  contrasted,  as  to  give  füll  promise  of  a  plaisaunce, 
BS  much  superior  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  or  the 
grounds  of  St.  Cloud,  as  they  were  and  are  to  the  scattered 
heap  of  red  brick  of  which  it  is  a  shame  to  make  them  the 
acoompaniment. 
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Bat  little  delight  had  this  beantifal  scene  for  the  heait  of 
Evelyn.     He  did  not  admire  ;  he  scarce  looked  at  it.    The 
only  effect  prodaced  on  him  was  an  nnconsdoias  impression  of^ 
loneliness,  that  assifited  the  melancholy  of  his  mood.     Paaamgg 
out  of  the  Beeret  and  solitary  haunts  of  the  gard^i,  into  it^ 
more  open  and  frequented  promenades,  his  eye  hecune,  hoir^« 
ever,  diverted  by  the  groups  of  courtly  persons,  clad  i«^ 
riebest  attire,  glancing  along  the  walks,  or  toming  amAe 
from  them,  or  moving  by  the  edge  of  a  considerable  dieet 
•of  water  near  at  haüad.      Nobles  and  noble  dames,  gene- 
rals,  law-officers,   and   other  soitors,  like  himself  and  tie    , 
dignitary  he  eame  to  seek,  were  all  awaiting  (what  scarce  any    | 
eicpected)  a  sight  and  aword  of  the  singularly  onapproachable 
monarch  whom  they  had  lately  caUed  to  the  throne  of  their 
eountry ;  but  who,  by  his  mdeness,  along  with  other  matten, 
already  began  to  make  them  regret  their  election. 

Inconvenienced  by  the  sight  of  so  many  persons,  Erelyn 
hastily  retumed  to  seek  the  less  public  paths  of  the  garden. 
He  now  found  himself  in  a  thickly-planted  shrabb^, 
where  the  dark  evergreen  trees  made  a  shade,  althongh  H 
was  winter.  Continuing  his  way,  he  suddenly  emerged  into 
an  open  semicircular  space,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a 
seat,  occupied  by  a  single  person,  whose  averted  head,  bent 
upon  his  arm,  seemed  to  indicate  a  mood  of  deep  reflection. 
Tliis  individual  was  very  young;  his  figure  slight,  his  statture 
Short,  and  his  dress  foreign.  The  last  Observation  called  up 
quick  associations  that  thrüled  through  Evelyn ;  exactly  such 
a  dress  had  Eva  worn  upon  the  night  when  she  met  him, 
along  with  Esther  and  Edmund,  disguised  in  male  attire, 
outside  the  walls  of  Derry.  Such  had  been,  too,  her  figure, 
in  that  gracefiil  disguise — such  her  air.  Evelyn's  heart  pal- 
pitated ;  he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot ;  he  gazed  steadfastly 
on  the  stranger,  hoping  that  the  head  might  tum,  and  the 
features  be  submitted  to  his  view.  But  the  figure  remained 
a  long  time  motionless :  when  at  length  it  moved,  the 
face  was  still  averted ;  but,  in  this  position,  the  boy  driBW  « 
fiheathed  dagger  from  his  bosom,  half  bared  it,  looked  at  its 
edge,  kissed  it  fervently,  and  put  it  up  again.  Evelyn 
advanced  a  step.  The  sohtary  started,  glanced  one  an^ 
and  starled  look  at  the  intruder,  darted  into  the  thiekets  at 
his  back,  and  leffc  Evelyn  almost  senseless  with  constematioo« 
The  features  were  those  of  Eva,  altered,  indeed,  under  the 
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violent  passion,  and  showing  the  same  new  and 
raoter  he  had  noticed  in  them  when  she  first  ap- 
3r  masculine  dress.  Still  they  were  Eva's. 
dng,  in  one  flash  of  thought,  that  Eva,  no  matter 
örty,  giving  way  to  some  wild  Impulse  of  her 
id  ^pirited  nature,  called  up  by  her  late  griefs,  had 
•seif  to  a  desperate  achievement,  and  was  here — 
dagger  in  her  bosom- — ^to  attempt  it ;  recollecting 
irague,  though  alanning  conversations ;  andgetting 

of  the  danger  and  horror  of  her  predicament, 
)r  the  confusion  of  a  moment,  plunged  into  the 
»ursuit.  He  heard  rapid  steps  near  nim,  and  for 
was  guided  onward;  but  no  one  met  his  eye. 
'  trees  that  he  J)roke  through  were  in  agitation 
iiick  passage,  ä*  moment  before,  of  some  other 
)  still  remained  at  fault.  He  emerged  from  the 
[  looked  around  him,  on  one  of  the  broad,  smooth 
alks.     No  figui:e,  such  as  he  was  in  chase  of,  met 

He  rushed  forward,  at  random,  by  the  side  of 
x)re  mentioned,  passing,  without  Observation,  de- 
ps  of  people.  A  hand  caught  his  arm ;  a  famoliar 
3d  him  ;  he  turned,  and  knew  his  old  friend, 
i^alker. 

aste  is  on  my  account,  I  doubt  not,  Captain 
heard  of  your  intended  voyage ;  here  ha»  your 
just  handled,"  said  the  new  dignitsay,  inclining 
'  a  person  with  whom  he  had  stood  in  close  con- 
Qd  who,  as  his  costume  declared,  was  also  high  in 
"  You  have  heard  me  allude  tothe  name  of  Dr, 
now  him  now  as  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury." 
Lade  a  hurried  obeisance  to  a  man  about  Walker's 
Lorter,  and  much  stouter  in  figure,  with  heavy 
a  commonplace  face,  such  as  might  become  a 

opinionated,  and  moderately  clever  mechanic. 

indeed,  a  plodding  tradesman,  but  no  more. 
i  new  silk  apron  take  from  the  character  with 
re  appe^red  to  have  stamped  Dr,  Bumet,  and 
istorians  (except  himself )  are  disposed  to  allow 

mt  a  moment,"  continued  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
ord  and  I  have  shortly  dijcussed  our  topic.  Then 
ire  into  your  affair." 
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Evelyn  still  looked  wildly  around,  almost  cnrsing  them- 
temiption,  and  heedless  of  the  words  which  Bumet  addiessed 
to  bis  old  friend.  Untü  a  sentence,  striking,  by  corio« 
coincidence,  the  chord  of  bis  distracted  tbougbts,  startledUm 
into  attention. 

"  I  aver,"  said  tbe  Bisbop  of  Salisbury,  "  that  no  liviij 
woman  is  so  well-disposed  to  tbe  act." 

Eva,  tbe  only  living  woman  poor  Evelyn  could  recc^niseii 
an  object  of  remark — ^Eva — ^and  tbe  "  act"  he  feared  abe  wä 
madly  engaged  to  perform,  answered  to  tbis  observatioQ. 
Pale  and  trembling  he  prepared  bimself  to  listen  to  an  acoonnt 
of  her  purposed  detection  and  ruin.  But  a  few  more  senteneeB 
assured  bim  that  be  only  beard  an  eulogium  (since  preaehed 
and  piinted  by  tbe  adminng  Speaker,)  upon  tbe  eldflit 
daughter  of  James  II.,  Queen  Mary  of  England. 

"  Her  age  and  rank,"  resumed  the  closet  coonsellor  of  a 
second  Goneril,  keeping  bis  eyes  fiLsed  on  tbe  ground,  as  <m 
of  bis  arms  see-sawed,  awkwardly — "  her  age  and  rank  hafB 
denied  her  mucb  opportunity  for  study ;  yet  she  has  gone  ftr 
that  way.  She  is  particularly  carefiil  of  her  time,  wbich  die 
cbiefly  directs  between  her  books." 

"  Aye,  my  lord  ;  but  toucbing  her  Majesty*s  dispodtion  to 
befiiend  us,  in  tbis  matter,"  interrupted  Walker. 

"  Her  needle,  and  her  devotions,"  continued  tbe  impö^ 
turbable  panegyrist.  "  It  were  easy  to  give  amazing  instances 
of  her  understanding,  in  matters  of  divinity.  She  has  so  wdl 
understood  our  disputes  with  tbe  Cburch  of  Eome,  that  she 
is  capable  of  managing  debates  in  tbem,  with  an  equal  degree 
of  address  and  judgment." 

"  And  therefore  more  able  and  wiUing,  doubtless,  to  direci 
to  that  idolatrous  Cburch,  tbe  somewbat  torpid  zeal  of  hia 
dissenting  Majesty,"  observed  Walker. 

"  Doubtless  j  and  seeing  bow  coldly  our  suggestions  of 
wbolesome  constraint  of  the  Popish  superstition  have  been 
met  by  her  royal  consort.  Forasmuch,"  continued  Bumet, 
still  quoting  bimself  by  anticipation — "  forasmuch  as  I  found, 
wbile  in  Holland,  that  tbe  main  tbing  tbe  ministers  of  th«t 
country,  and  those  wbo  bad  charge  of  bis  education,  infbsed 
into  bun,  was  an  abborrence  of  tbe  Arminian,  ratber  than  of 
the  Eomish  doctrine.  Nevertbeless,  I  despair  notbing  of 
seeing  a  good  impression  wrought.  Because,"  he  went  on, 
gettiüg  into  a  kind  o£  AÖi&iia&SajCL  «vvtei&aitY  of  style, "  the 
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gnty  is  in  her ;  it  is  also  in  *another.  Her  tidministra- 
ippHes  the  other's  absence.  Monarchy  here  seems  to 
ost  its  very  essence ;  it  being  a  govemment  by  one. 
the  administration  is  only  in  one  at  a  time,  so — ^" 
»erson  like  a  gentleman  usher  intemipted  the  new 
kry  by  a  message  to  him  to  attend  the  Queen.  He 
.  sign  of  humble  compliance,  but  stayed  to  finish  his 
ce — 

i  the  administration  is  only  in  one  at  a  time,  so  they 
»re  one  than  espousals  or  a  Joint  tenure  of  the  throne — ^" 
messenger  gave  a  hint  for  despatch. 
lan  espousals,  or  a  Joint  tenure  of  the  throne  can  make 
still  continued  the  eulogist,  as  at  last  he  waddled 
iv'eyer,  see-sawing  the  air,  and  repeating  his  climax  tili 
}  out  of  hearing. 

id  there  goes,"  said  Walker,  looking  after  him,  "  the 
3  Instrument  whom  it  has  pleased  Grod  to  use  in  work- 
Lt  the  greatest  deliverance  that  ever  was  allowed  to  a 
Assisted  by  a  woman,  whom,  notwithstanding  his 
1,  every  father  must  tremble  to  see  guilty  of  the  joy 
she  evinces  at  the  downfall  of  a  parent." 
ing  received  from  Evelyn  an  iutimation  of  the  wishes 
deputation  to  call  on  him  for  an  introduction  to  the 
Mr.  Walker,  as  we  still  prefer  to  designate  him,  de- 
with  some  vehemence,  that  such  a  Service  was  not  to 
)ected  at  his*  hands,  inasmuch  as  he,  himself,  had  not 
joyed  an  audience  of  his  Majesty.  A  sum  of  money  and 
'ch  appointment  he  had,  indeed,  received,  in  the  King*s 
as  some  recompense  for  what  he  had  done  in  Ireland. 
1  cordial  approach  to  Wüliam  was  denied. 
[  Evelyn  been  in  a  mood  to  attend  to  what  he  heard, 
lust  have  astonished  him,  and  what  foUowed  still 
so.  Mr.  Walker  rapidly,  and  in  evident  warmth, 
ded  to  say,  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  new  monarch 
ised  his  zealous  Protestant  subjects  with  a  fear  that 
,  arbitrary  in  his  views,  as  weU  as  disagreeable  in  his 
3  manners.  Above  all,  that  he  was  averse  to  the 
{ts  of  the  established  religion,  and  indifferent  to  the 
chments  of  Popery.  While  he  disgusted  with  his 
3,  or  his  rudeness,  all  the  great  men  who  surrounded 
givin^  up  to  field  sports  the  time  he  refiised  to 
YTilliam  maintained   in  England  a  Dutch  ^tamdinj^ 
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axmy,  and  had  been  heard  to  say,  he  would,  and  «nid, 
trust  no  other.  And  in  tbis  army  were  aa  many  Papiski, 
men  and  officers,  as  James  had  eyer  pioposed  to  hm 
in  his.  He  had  auspended,  as  BUiiunarily  aa  James,  the 
bishops  who  refused  to  lay  down  their  conficienoes  at  Us 
feet.  He  had  repeatedly  sought  to  exempt  all  thoseoftii 
own  rehgion  (the  Presbyterian)  from  the  test  oaths;  the 
very  attempt  which,  made  in  behalf  of  another  sect,  had  oofifc 
James  a  crown,  and  gained  it  for  William.  He  had,  at  one 
sweep,  abolished  the  Established  Church  in  8cotland,  and 
he  had  caused  to  be  instituted  an  ecolesiastioal  ooi^  ol 
conunission,  doubtless  in  the  hopes  of  effecting  the  aane 
thing,  under  name  of  a  comprehension,  in  England.  He  bid 
allowed  Holland  to  interfere  with  the  trade  of  London, 
which  was  now  sensibdy  diminished.  He  had,  in  a  season  rf 
public  debt  and  distress,  expended  large  sums  on  the  new 
palaoe  at  Hampton  Court,  and  now  an  additionally  large  one 
on  the  puirchase  of  Kensington.  Worse  of  all,  when  ceitaifl 
^ealous  dignitaries,  and  others  of  the  Established  Churdi, 
had  earnestly  recommended  him  to  bind  up,  in  a  salutaiy 
fetter  of  new  peiiial  laws,  the  hands  and  energies  of  PapistB, 
he  had  sullenly  refused,  saying,  that  he  came  to  England  to 
assist  Protestantism,but  not  to  persecute  BomanCathohcs;  afc 
another  time  adding,  that  he  could  not  pretend  to  scwen 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  should  persecute  Gatholics  in  England  and  Ireland. 
Such  a  course,  Mr.  Walker  continued,  had  not  been  expected 
from  the  man  who  was  called  from  his  own  country  aolely 
for  the  protection  of  Protestantism  against  Popery,  and  flf 
English  freedom  against  despotic  monarchy.  Men's  eyBB 
had,  therefore,  become  opened  of  late  to  some  other  impet- 
fections  in  the  conduct  of  the  Prinoe,  who  so  much  dis- 
appointed  all.  It  was  now  recollected,  that,  oontrary  to  to 
sqlemn  declarations,  he  had  aspired  to  the  crown,  withoak 
waiting  tili  it  was  vacant,  or  decreed  to  be  so.  That  he  kad 
him  seif  caused  such  vacancy,  by  treating  his  father-in-law 
with  insolence,  rigour,  and  great  oruelty,  tuming  him  ont 
of  his  palace,  and,  in  reahty,  terrifying  him  out  of  the  lang' 
dom.  That  the  reports  countenanced  by  him  of  the  fidi 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  treaty  with  EranöB 
to  enslave  England»  appeared  to  be  false,  and  must  be 
eateemed  nothmg  moi^  ihsiSi  mck<&d  rumours,  framed  £ff 
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^xxttia  ends.    That,  merely  out  of  complaisance  to  him, 

«Farnes  had    been  reftised  a  hearing   in  his  own  defence. 

IssÜy,  Mr.  Walker  hinted  that  it  became  a  question,  whether 

or  no  legitimate  succession  and  divine  right  should  have 

beem  so  speedily  shoved  aside  to  make  room  for  a  stränge 

iMince,  now  so  little  likely  to  give  satisfaction ;  and  whispers 

of  intended  resistance,  in  which,  indeed,  he  did  not  implicate 

himself,  actnally  escaped  the  lips  of  the  angry,  or  conscien- 

tions,  chorchman. 

Despite  his  abstraction  and  tantalising  interest  in  a  very 
different  subject,  Evelyn  was  at  length  overtaken  with 
astomshment,  to  hear  such  details  and  sentiments  from 
the  man  who,  only  a  few  months  before,  had  viewed  and 
stated  the  character  and  merits  of  William  in  a  very  different 
light.  He  ventured  to  hint  his  surprise,  but  his  friend  stopped 
him  by  the  remark,  that  time  and  eismerience  alone  could 
enable  any  one  to  settle  in  the  truth.  Then,  still  indulging 
his  zeal,  candour,  or  disappointment,  he  found  new  subjects 
of  animadversion  in  William's  flagrant  neglect  of  Ireland  ; 
insinnating  that  some  sensible  men  were  not  slow  in  at« 
taribatingy  as  the  cause  for  all  the  mismanagement  in  that 
qnarter,  a  plan  to  let  the  country  get  embroiled,  deeper  and 
deeper ;  that  so,  at  last,  William  and  his  Dutch  foUowers, 
for  whom  he  could  not  otherwise  provide,  might  have  the 
merit  of  subduing  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  monopolizing, 
to  the  prejudice  of  loyal  and  more  deserving  Irish  Protestants, 
the  additional  forfeitures  and  confiscations  that  must  take 
place  among  the  properties  of  Irish  Papists.  The  King  had, 
indeed,  lately  mentioned  his  intention  of  going  over  to  finish 
the  wair  in  jperson.  But  little  was  expected  from  that  pledge. 
And  Mr.  Walker  wound  up,  by  saying,  that  the  late  de- 
feats  of  the  English  at  sea,  and  particularly  the  failure  of 
Torrington  in  a  descent  upon  Cork,  where  at  the  head  of  the 
oombined  fleets  of  Ho&and  and  England,  he  had  been  dis- 
(»mfited  by  the  French  admiral,  who  now  infested  the  Chan- 
uel— ^that  these  losses  and  disgraces,  never  encountered  in 
EUiy  other  reign,  and  preceded,  in  the  very  former  reign,  by 
hrUliant  success,  powerftdly  assistedinmaking  agreat  portion 
of  the  national  mind  disgusted  with  its  new  master. 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Walker  was  intermpted  by  a  stir 
among  a  oonsiderable  body  of  Dutch  horse-guards,  who  were 
postea  roimd  a  back  entrance  into  the  west  court     Nearly 
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at  the  same  time  a  loud  clatter  of  horses'  feet  was  heard  in 
the  court,  accompanied  hy  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

"  Aye,"  continued  Mr.  Walker,  "  there  he  goes,  as  usaal, 
to  review  his  camp  at  Hounslow,  or  start  a  deer  in  Windaor 
Forest.  Leaving  unnoticed  the  faithful  and  anxious  subjeet, 
and  the  important  business  that  vainly  craves  bis  at- 
tention." 

Evelyn  became  attraoted  by  another  incident.  Some  of  tbB 
guards  stationed,  as  has  just  been  said,  at  the  doorwbidi 
communicated  with  the  garden,  surrounded,  as  if  to  piea 
back,  an  individual  who  seemed  anxious  to  pass  into  tke 
court.  At  a  second  glance,  Evelyn  recognised  the  slight  figon 
and  foreign  dress  of  the  person  who  so  terribly  interested  hm 
Instantlyhe  darted  from  his  friend's  side  towards  the  spot 
On  his  way,  a  tum  in  the  path,  round  a  clump  of  trees,  in- 
tercepted  his  view ;  and  when  he  arrived  near  the  guards  the 
stranger  was  gone.  But  Evelyn  could  hear  them  allade,  in 
the  Dutch  language,  which  he  had  partially  acquired  in 
Schomberg^s  Irish  camp,  to  the  incident  that  so  much  ahmoed 
him.  The  soldiers  seemed  to  make  Hght  of  it ;  expressing 
some  satirical  mirth  at  the  ignorance  and  impudence  of  UM 
unknown  stripling,  who,  out  of  curiosity,  or  a  foolish  notion 
of  the  importance  of  his  private  affairs,  could  hope  to  presB 
himself  on  the  King  at  such  a  moment :  they  added,  that 
from  the  despatch  of  his  retreat,  it  was  to  be  hoped  the  reputo 
he  had  got  would  teach  him  some  experience. 

As  Evelyn  stood  confused  and  agitated,  his  friends,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Walker,  came  up  to  say  that,  since  the  King 
had  lefb  the  palace  for  the  day,  it  would  be  useless  to  remain 
any  longer  in  attendance.  But  that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy 
had  just  pledged  himself  to  arrange,  through  the  interest  of 
the  Queen,  a  speedy  audience  for  the  Irish  deputation,  who 
should  make  it  their  business  to  procure  lodgings  in  thfl 
village,  and  contentedly  and  respectfully  await  the  proper 
summons. 

Evel3rn  continued  almost  unconscious  of  these  intimatioD& 
His  Mends  noticed  his  unbusiness-like  abstraction,  and  odob 
more  he  was  left  by  them  alone  in  the  gardens.  His  eye 
tumed  round,  and  his  thoughts  turned  intemally,  still  in  seaich 
of  one  sole  object,  one  sole  explanation.  He  watched  and 
lingered  about  the  paths  and  secret  haunts  of  the  garden, 
until  all  eise  had  retired,  aiü^  \i^  i»vm.d  himself  suspicioaslj 
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egarded  by  the  Dutoh  troops,  stationed  as  sentinels  at 
lifferent  points.  At  last,  as  evening  feil,  it  became  neces- 
ary  for  him  to  seek  bis  firiends  in  tbe  adjacent  village. 
lome  of  tbem  met  him  by  chance  in  the  streets ;  conveyed 
dm  to  bis  lodgings;  and,  at  bis  request,  lefb  bim  to  bis 
«flections. 

"Tbis,"  thought  Evelyn — "tbis,  then,  is  tbe  fate  to  whicb 
ihe  bas  devoted  berself — ^revenge — ^blind,  unjust,  and  ruinous 
«venge  f  He  shuddered  with  a  degree  of  revulsion  to  con- 
»mplate  a  young  and  unprotected  woman  abandoning  berself 
10  such  a  couTse.  He  feared  to  teil  himself  wbat  shape  he 
mspected  Eva's  intentions  to  have  taken.  But  most  of 
kll  did  he  fear  to  calculate  tbe  consequences  of  her 
nadne^. 

Could  there  be  a  doubt  it  wa3  she  1  A  rapid  thought 
strack  bim  :  tbe  young  person  in  tbe  camp  at  Dundalk — could 
it  be  he )  He  tried  to  call  back  bis  notions  of  tbe  face  of  that 
Person.  He  bad  seen  it  but  once,  duiing  tbe  struggle  with 
Kirke ;  bis  mind  was  utterly  confiised  at  tbe  moment ;  bis 
powere  of  Observation  clouded.  His  glance  bad  only  sug- 
?e8ted,  in  a  vague  manner,  that  he  knew  it  before.  Could 
w  now  venture  decidedly  to  say  that  it  was  not  one  and  tbe 
Äine  with  the  face  be  bebeld  tbis  moming?  He  would 
lot  positively  say  so.  If  not,  it  remained  probable  that  bis 
iiute  attendant,  in  Scbomberg's  camp,  and  the  individual 
mcountered  in  tbe  gardens,  were  one  and  tbe  same.  Thus, 
hen,  Eva,  differently.  disguised,  bad  twice  appeared  to  him. 
Vho  eise  could  leave  the  note  wbere  he  bad  found  it  1  Here 
^as  additional  probability.  And  yet,  no  ;  Evelyn,  altbough 
e  durst  not  filly  assure  himself,  irresistibly  rejected  these 
(goments,  as  soon  as  be  bad  built  tbem  up.  He  could  not 
dep  to  the  bebef  that  it  was  Eva  wbo  bad  snatched  the 
igger  firom  Kirke,  and  afterwards  attended  bim  in  tbe  but. 
i  other  words,  that  tbe  person,  whose  appearance  and  actions 
»w  alanned  bim,  was  that  individual,  in  a  changed  dress  ; 
r,  as  be  began  to  doubt  all  bis  powers  of  clear  and  certain 
duction,  be  at  last  put  to  himself  a  final  question — ought 
I  be  so  sure  that  be  bad  really  seen  Eva  in  tbe  gardens  1 
ly  in  a  former  instance,  tbe  confusion  of  bis  mind  seemed  to 
nyhim  a  right  to  come  to  positive  assurance. 
Weary  with  uncertainty,  Evelyn  sank  into  repose.  But 
e  next  day  brought  renewed  fears,  and  a  TQC\nnc^\i<^\jc^\»\ss^ 
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conviction  that  it  was,  indeed,  Eva  whom  he  had  met.  Ei- 
pectation  or  excitement  could  not  have  left  him  so  open  to 
De  deceived;  could  not  have  beguiled  hiin  into  the  mo- 
mentary  certainty  that  features  so  well  known  weie  befoiQ 
bim.  A  strangeness  of  character,  a  new  eipression  and 
meaning,  there  had,  indeed,  been  attached  to  them.  Bai 
again  he  brought  to  mind  that  the  same  effect  had  becn 
seemingly  wrought  in  Eva'ß  face  upon  the  night  when,  in  a  Yoy 
similar  dress,  she  had  met  him  outside  the  walls  of  D^; 
Tfhen  he  knew  he  gazed  upon  her,  and  almost  thought  her 
another  person.  Wholly  occupied  by  these  reflections,  and 
anxiously  hoping  that  he  might  once  more  be  afforded  a  mon 
satißfactory  interview,  days  and  weeks  dragged  over  Evelyn'» 
head.  At  last  came  a  summons  to  attend  bis  friends  to  tlie 
palace,  in  the  expectation — ^for  it  was  only  an  expectation— 
of  being  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  King.  Evelyn  pas- 
sively  joined  them,  almost  unconscious  of  the  business  in 
band,  and  completely  ignorant  of  the  state  topics,  the 
opinions  and  anecdotes  that,  since  bis  arrival  in  England,  had 
been  flying  around  him. 

"  I  shoiüd  wish,"  said  Charles  V.,  "  to  address  my  Godin 
Spanish,  my  mistress  in  Italian,  my  friend  in  French,  my 
birds  in  English,  and  my  horses  in  Dutch."  And  as  Evelyn, 
along  with  bis  companions,  foUowed  the  Bishops  of  Salißbury 
and  Derry  through  the  guards  that,  without  and  within,  beaet 
every  avenue  of  Kensington  Palace,  he  was  well  disposed,  so 
far  as  he  attended  to  the  matter,  to  admit  the  reasonablenes» 
of  the  wish,  in  the  last  instance,  at  least.  Much  as  he  had  fo^ 
merly  disliked  the  gurgling  and  splashing  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  newcomers,  it  had  never  irritated  bis  nervea  w 
effectually  as  at  present  it  did,  while  breaking  the  lordly 
silence  of  the  spacious  hall  and  staircase  he  ascended.  Upon 
each  landing-place  a  group  of  Dutch  officers  were  stationed, 
questioning  all  wbo  approached  the  King*s  apartments,  and 
af terwards  discou^smg  with  one  another,  while  ever  and  anon 
they  sucked  their  massive  pipes,  and  puffed  out  a  contribution 
to  the  grand  cloud  of  smoke  beneath  which  they  were  canopied. 
An  anteroom,  gained  from  the  second  landing-place,  was  al» 
filled  with  them  and  their  esteemed  vapour.  But  here  reigned 
comparative  silence,  as  the  royal  warders,  not  obliged  to  be 
as  watchfdl  as  their  brethren  outside  and  below  staira,  eould 
streich  themselvea  out  ou  ioTm^  qx  Qtt>Qinsii8^  and  doeelf 
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ittadiing  themselves  to  their  puffing  pastime,  devote  their 
Bonls  to  tacitumity. 

At  an  explanation  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  our 
party  were  pennitted  to  pass  througli  the  anteroom  into  the 
Chamber  of  audience.  The  first  figüres  which,  even  here, 
fitrack  the  eye,  were  some  of  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  Dutch 
officers,  still  smoking,  and  not  unfrequently  withdrawing 
their  pipes  from  their  Ups,  to  inflict  upon  the  Turkey  caipet 
that  indignity,  for  the  committing  of  which  Chesterfield  has 
since  averred  he  always  found  in  his  heart  to  knock  a  man 
down,  Through  volumes  of  smoke  appeared,  at  the  end  of 
the  Chamber  next  the  anteroom,  considerable  groups  of  sage 
and  serious  persons,  cabinet  ministers,  parliamentary  deputies, 
Iaw-K)fficer8,  Chorch  dignitaries,  and  some  noble  dames.  All 
waiting  to  render  accounts  of  certain  commissions,  or  to 
present  addresses,  or  to  proffer  humble  suits  to  the  ear  of 
royalty ;  and  all  evincing  some  disgust,  the  ladies  especially, 
of  the  Dutch  atmosphere  they  were  constrained  to  breathe 
on  EngUsh  gronnd ;  with  some  impatience  of  the  length  of 
time  they  were  kept  waiting.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  a 
tapestried  arras,  which,  with  a  division  in  the  middle,  feU 
over  a  ömall  closet-door  at  one  side  of  the  remote  end  wall  of 
the  apartment.  Disagreeable  silence  prevailed.  The  Dutch 
general  officers  spoke  not  a  word,  even  to  each  other ;  greet- 
ings  were  exchanged  in  dumb  show  between  the  English 
Portion  of  the  levee ;  at  most,  cautious  whispers  alone  could 
be  heard.  Thus  nearly  an  hour  had  passed,  since  the  admis- 
aion  of  Evelyn  and  his  friends,  when  the  tedium  was  at  length 
relieved  bjr  the  quick  openin^  of  the  door  which  comm^- 
cated  with  the  anteroom,  ana  the  as  quick  entrance  of  a  re- 
inarkable  little  man,  on  whom  every  glance  immediately 
fixed ;  for  whom  every  one  made  way ;  and  who,  in  Evelyn's 
mind,  if  not  the  King,  must  be  a  personage  of  nearly  equal 
importance  and  interest. 

Joined  to  a  low,  slight,  but  agile  and  graceful  figure,  he  had 
that  kind  of  sallow,  broad-boned,  hoUow-cheeked  visage,  with 
cocked  nose,  sharp  chin,  and  lively  grey  eyes,  which  English 
children,  grown  ones  too,  assume  to  themselves  as  the 
aathentic  abstract  of  GaUic  faoes  in  general. 

"  The  prime  farourite,"  whispered  Mr.  Walker  to  Eveljm,  as 
thifl  individual  smirkingly  retumed  the  many  salutations  he 
inet  on  his  way  through  the  courtly  crowd.     "Monsieur 
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Bentinck,  now  my  Lord  Portland,  first  commissioner  on  tke 
privy  list,  and  groom  of  the  stole  and  privy  purse." 

At  another  step,  the  envied  and  then  sole  confidant  of 
William  III.  stood  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  eamestüy 
grasping  his  hands,  while  they  spoke  very  seriously  and 
secretly  on  some  matter  of  apparent  importance,  perhaps 
of  alarm.  Ere  Bentinck  parted  from  his  right  reverend  fiiend, 
a  few  sentences  became  audible. 

"  You  will  then  break  the  news,  to-day,  my  lord,"  aaked 
Bumet. 

"  Oui,  Monsieur,  il  le  faut  absolument." 

"But  does  not  your  lordship  think,  that,  as  the  first 
detector  of  this  aflfair,  I — ^" 

"  Mais  oui,  Monseigneur,  bien  certainement,  dat  is,  when 
his  Maj6st6  shall  know — voyez-vous  T'  and  away  he  glided 
towards  the  far  end  of  the  apartment,  leaving  the  dignitary 
in  a  seeming  quandary,  and  bowing  at  either  side  to  tln 
Dutch  officers,  who,  without  moving  their  pipes  or  their 
limbs,  just  eyed  him,  in  his  passage  along,  as  a  mastiff  eyes 
the  kind  of  major-domo  trotting-about-the-house  of  a  litde 
pig-tailed  pug,  whom  his  master's  will  has  taught  him  to 
tolerate,  without  loving  or  respecting.  The  favourite  difr 
appeared  behind  the  arras  of  the  closet-door.  Thither  eveiy 
eye  was  again  directed,  while  profound  silence  re-assumed  ite 
reign  in  the  audience  Chamber.  Nearly  another  hour  elapsed. 
At  length  the  arras  once  more  rustled.  Bentinck  issued 
through  it;  gave  a  sign  to  those  in  attendance;  and 
took  his  place  at  the  side  of  the  little  door,  standing 
erect  and  motionless,  except  that  with  one  arm  he  held 
the  tapestry  apart.  Courtiers,  dignitaries,  suitors,  all  as- 
sumed  attitudes  of  attention.  Even  the  Dutch  officers 
slowly  withdrew  their  meerschaums  from  their  lips,  and  their 
arms  clanging,  got  upright  upon  their  legs,  and  seemed  a 
little  interested. 

Presently  appeared  William  and  Mary.  The  Queen  first 
emerged  from  the  closet,  the  arm  of  her  royal  partner  drawn 
through  hers,  as  if,  reversingthe  usagebetween  the  sexe8,8hfi 
had  led  him,  against  his  will,  from  the  recesses  of  his  sollen 
privacy.  She  was  fuUy  as  tall,  and  looked  taller  than  thfl 
King ;  her  personjabnost  twice  as  big,  and  seemed  more  so  on 
account  of  the  shapeless  flow  of  her  costume,  every  shred  of 
whkh  seemed  ready  lo  iaUL  o&    Her  features  were  fine,  bat 
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arge,  mascnline,  and  hanghty;  the  up-tumed,  high-püed 
aemon  of  her  dark  hair  confinned  them  in  this  bold  charac- 
«r.  William's  slight,  ahnost  emaciated  figure,  clad  in  the 
leavy  hörseman's  Doots,  loose,  broad-skirted  coat,  and  long- 
lapped  vest,  which  he  generally  wore  in  readiness  for  the 
iimtmg-field  or  the  review-ground,  appeared  to  little  advan- 
:4ige  by  the  side  of  a  lady  so  handsome,  so  hanghty,  and  so 
sommanding.  While  his  thin,  dragged,  copper  features, 
udiibitinga  discontent  that  might  be  construed  into  sneer  and 
misanthropy,  but  that  was,  perhaps,  as  much  the  result  of  the 
peevishness  inseparable  from  continued  bad  health,  were 
nearly  lost  in  the  huge  periwig  that  fashion  then  inflicted  on 
the  heads  of  its  votaries. 

Having  made  one  step  into  the  audience-chamber,  and  cast 
coe  keen  glance  around,  the  King,  as  if  instinctively,  drew 
back  again,  evidently  disinclined  to  encounter  the  multifarious 
btusiness  that  an  assemblage  so  numerous  seemed  to  portend. 
Hismannerindicated  amixed  shyness  and  self-importance,  such 
as  an  idle  and  overgrown  schoolboy  might  evince  at  being 
calledon  to  take  his  tum  in  exhibiting  before  a  Christmas 
Company.  Queen  Mary  whispered,  however,  a  few  eamest 
vords,  that  had  the  effect  of  Controlling  this  movement.  Then, 
after  some  further  short  discourse  with  her  royal  partner,  she 
spoke  aloud,  in  a  füll  imposing  voice. 

^^His  Majesty  is  unusually  indisposed,  and  disinclined  to 
Jttuch  business,  to-day,  my  lords  and  gentleman.  Yet  will  he 
«ideavour  a  word,  in  tum,  with  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
^y  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Marquis  of  Caermarthen,  my  Lord 
SSrewsbury,  and  one  of  the  Irish  deputation." 

Bumet,  the  law  lord,  and  the  privy  counsellors  accordingly 
^tached  themselves  from  the  far  groups.  Walker,  answering 
y^  the  last  invitation,  also  advanced  a  step,  when  William,  as 
^  his  quick  eye  had  caught  the  movement,  half  tumed  on  his 
peel,  and  addressed  a  word  to  the  ear  of  his  Queen,  who 
•^lüiiediately  added — 

"  Hiß  Majesty  will  hear,  in  preference  to  the  others  of  the 
Deputation  from  L*eland,  brief  speech  from  the  officer  who 
^iiies  espedally  accredited  by  letters  from  Duke  Schomberg ; 
^tain  Evelyn,  belike." 

Walker  bit  his  lip,  and  stepped  back.  Evelyn  bowed  low, 
ind  walked  forward. 

'*  So,  Sir  John  Holt,"  he  heard  William  say,  abruptly^  to 
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the  Chief  Justice,  as  he  came  near  the  private  gionp^-^Vil- 
liam  spoke  English  distinctly,  it  having  been  almort  Us 
domestic  language,  and  that  by  which  his  mother,  Mary  of 
England)  had  conveyed  to  him  the  scanty  education  he  coaU 
boast.)  '^  So,  Sir  John  Holt ;  you  have  outlived,  I  belion^ 
all  the  great  lawyers  of  your  day." 

"  I  had  nearly  outlived  the  law,  but  for  your  Afcyesty,* 
repUed  Sir  John,  elegantly  foiling  the  gratuitous  rudenen« 

<'  Humph !"  tuming  aside  with  an  air  that  all  knew  be- 
tokened  an  end  to  fiirther  Conference  with  the  Chief  Jmitioa 
"  So,  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy." 

"Touching  your  Majesty's  mature  consideration  of-' 
Bumet  began.     The  Queen  intemipted  him. 

''  The  Bishop  hopes  your  Majesty  has  come  to  a  conduaon 
on  the  good  measure  we  last  discoursed  on,  this  moming." 

"  The  conclusion  and  the  answer  have  before  been  renaend, 
Madame,"  said  WiUiam,  coldly;  "  I  am  no  persecutor.  In  the 
name  of  God,  let  the  matter  end.  So,"  tuming,  jmt  as 
coldly  to  Evelyn,  "you  be  the  Irish  Gaptauiy  Schoiiil)eig 
mentions  T    Evelyn  bowed. 

"  Gret  you  before  the  parliament,  sir,  you  and  your  fellows. 
It  is  time  we  were  freed  from  their  addresses,  by  ywir 
evidence.  What  know  we  of  the  Irish  failures  1  and  yet  they 
press  US,  day  after  day,  for  an  explanation.  Why  did  he  w* 
fight,  sir  1  No  matter,Preserve  an  answer  for  the  parliament,! 
say.  Now,  my  Lord  Shrewsbury,"  again  tuming  aside,  "yoü 
can  teil,  in  a  word,  how  they  at  length  agree  to  settle  ow 
revenue.     For  life,  my  lord  T 

"  I  grieve  to  say  but  for  a  year,  may  it  please  your  Majesty." 

"  And  this  their  final  resolve  %  Insolents  I  they  will  leave 
US  but  the  shadow  of  power — a  pageant  title,  and  no  more» 
What  of  the  indemnity  bill,  my  lord  V 

"  Still  warmly  disputed,  your  highness." 

"  And  the  comprehension  lost,  too  ]" 

^^  Nolumus  leges  AngUce  mutari,  is  the  decision  of  J^^ 
Majesty's  commissioners,  quoted  from  a  well-known  source; 
onswered  Shrewsbury. 

"  Fools  !  they  were  not  asked  to  change  the  laws  of  En?* 
land.  Bigots  !"  he  added,  inaudibly,  as  if  about  to  w^tef 
his  closet,  leaving  his  Queen  behind  him. 

"  Will  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Cttf* 
marfchen,  foÜowing  Imn,  "  tö  conader  the  proposals  of  ^ 
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Toiy  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  all  things  to  study  your 
hi^biiiess's  pleasure,  provided — " 

"  Provided  I  come  to  open  rupture  with  my  insolent  Whig 
parliament,  and  give  them  a  petty  triumph  over  their  petty 
•nemies,"  intemipted  William ;  "  goes  it  not  so,  my  lord  mar- 
quis  %  I  appeal  to  God  to  witness,  that  never  was  Prince  so 
beset  by  an  ungrateful  and  fickle  people.  Whig  and  Tory — 
Tory  and  Whig— NonJurors,  and — ^Look  ye,  my  lords — ^I  can 
tmst  your  Tory  no  more  than  your  Whig — I  love  not  either — 
I  fear  both.  Both  have  insulted  my  crown,  and  embittered 
my  existence.  Look  ye  again,  my  resolution,  long  discussed, 
is  at  last  taken,  our  convoy  is  ready.  Bentinck,  see  that 
saddleö  are  also  ready  by  the  moming.  I  leave  them  all  to 
the  turbulence  they  live  by.  I  will  seek  my  native  court  and" 
my  faithful  and  tranquil  Hollanders,"  glancing  at  the  row  of 
motionless  officers,  whose  lethargic  air  seemed  the  very  pride 
of  his  eye.  "  I  will  have  rest,  and  friends  about  me,  peace  and 
allegiance.  Let  your  own  English  Mary  stay  behind  to  rule 
ye,  she  understands  it.  As  God  heareth  me,  I  do  not ;  and 
on  the  same  appeal  do  I  declare — " 

"My  gracious  sire,"  intemipted  Shrewsbury,  dropping 
on  bis  knee,  while  his  eyes  glistened,  "desert  not  the 
people  you  have  saved;  the  good  work  you  have  so  well 
b^gun.*' 

"  Save  US  from  ourselves,"  said  Caermarthen,  also  kneeling 
and  much  affected,  or  seeming  so ;  "  from  a  renewal  of  the 
peril  in  which  you  found  us." 

"  From  a  retum  of  Popery !"  groaned  Bumet. 

'*  This  is  the  time  for  one  hint,"  whispered  Bentinck  to  the 
prostrate  bishop ;  "  it  will  rouse  him." 

"  From  present  and  absolute  treason  !"  continued  Bumet, 
in  a  low  voice,  understanding  the  favorite  ;  "  from  the  effects 
of  a  plot  this  moment  carried  on  against  your  Majesty's 
crown !"  William  started,  reddened,  his  slight  figure  became 
erect  and  stem,  his  eye  kindled  up,  and  he  tumed  fully 
round. 

"  What  say  you,  my  lords  1 — A  plot  so  soon  T 

ii  Arräez-vom  /"  here  cried  Bentinck,  from  the  side  of  the 
door,  as  he  frowningly  fixed  his  glance  on  some  person  who 
endeavoured  to  approach,  unbidden,  the  remote  and  private 
group,  often  intemipted  by  the  crowd  through  which  he 
stmggled.     At  the  same  moment  the  watchful  favourite 

1  ^ 
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darted  along  the  spacious  apartment,    and  seized  the  am  |i^ 
of  a  young  man,  in  a  foreign  dress.     Evelyn's  heart  jumped 
to  bis  throat;  though  the  face  remained  hidden,  it  was  tk 
individual  he  had  seen  in  the  gardens. 

This  incident  attracted  the  keenest  attention  of  alL  The 
noblemen  and  bishop  arose ;  the  king  again  stept  back,  and 
followed  with  bis  eye  the  motions  of  Bentinck ;  the  queöi, 
sailing  to  bim  like  a  ruffled  swan,  once  more  took  bis  am 
But  no  cause  for  alarm  at  first  appeared.  Bentinck  was  only 
seen  to  take  a  paper  from  the  stripling's  band,  and  thea 
heard  to  say  :  "  Present  it  myself  %  vmifoi  !  I  shall  know 
my  duties  better — quelle  folie  /" 

"Present  it,  at  the  instant,  wbatever  it  may  import," 
cried  the  queen,  in  some  misgiving ;  "  shall  he  not,  my 
Heger 

William  nodded,  coldly.     Bentinck  gave  a  folded  letter. 

"  It  purports,"  Said  the  king,  after  he  had  glanced  overit, 
"  to  be  a  credential,  in  the  youth*s  favour,  from  a  well-known 
band.  But,"  after  another  pause,  "  seize  the  bearer  I  it  is » 
forgery." 

The  Dutch  officers  at  last  got  into  motion.     The  groups  at 
the  remote  end  of  the  room  appeared  at  first  disturbed,  and    | 
then  astonished.     It  was  finally  reported  that  the  young 
stranger  had  escaped  from  the  room,  and  down  stairs,  througt 
all  the  guards,  out  of  the  palace. 

"  Pursue  bim  !"  cried  the  queen,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  Belike  you  say  true,  my  lords,"  resumed  WiUiam,  now 
relapsed  into  bis  usual  coldness,  and  in  remark  upon  some 
closely  whispered  information  conveyed  by  Bumet  and  Ben- 
tinck, "  beUke  there  is  a  plot,  and  that  this  very  youth  make» 
part  of  it.  To  our  closet,  madam.  Folio w  us,  Bishop  öT 
Salisbury." 

Bentinck,  unbidden,  was  included  in  the  invitation. 

"  Sir  James  Montgomery,  you  say,  one  of  the  very  com^ 
passers  of  the  revolution  ]"  Mary  asked,  as  soon  as  they  \>A 
entered  the  closet. 

1^   "  The  same,  your  highness  ;  and  by  bis  brotber  did  I,  witl^ 
some  prudence,  discover  it." 

"  But  Monsieur  Nevil  Payne  is  de  head  of  all,"  observel 
Portland,  "  as  I  found  out  by  bribing  one  to  be  my  spy  o* 
bim." 

"  Mf  ntjcmery's  brothet  katb.  assured  me^   and,  craving 
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pardon  of  my  Lord  Portland,  I  believe  I  know  most  of  this 
matter — ^hath  assured  me  that  a  treaty  with  James  has  abso- 
lutely  been  signed  by  the  whole  cabal,  English  and  Scotch, 
as  they  are. 

"  By  my  Lords  Eoss,  Annandale,  and  Nottingham,  as  I  can 
proof,"  continued  the  zealous  favourite. 

"  By  my  Lords  Clarendon,  Yarmouth,  Newberry,  Griffin, 
Castlenudn,  and  many  other  lords  and  gentlemen  in  England,* 
continned  the  b&  zealous  bishop. 

"And  Hume,  Argyle,  Breadalbane,  and  others,  too,  in 
Scotland,"  intemipted  Bentinck. 

"  Are  the  proofs  yet  piain  T  asked  William. 

"  We  hope  soon  to  have  them  so,"  answered  the  bishop  and 
fevonrite  m  a  a  breath. 

"  When  they  are,"  resumed  William,  "  let  us  talk  more 
about  it.  For  the  present  this  matter  alters  our  plan  of  going 
immmediately  to  Holland.  We  might  fly  from  fools,  not 
from  foes  j  from  disquietude,  not  danger.  Now  shall  the  Irish 
war  soon  receive,  indeed,  our  personal  care.  And  I  shall  go 
to  Ireland,  my  lord  bishop,  with  a  lighter  heart.  For,"  re- 
peating  an  expression  he  had  often  used,  "  I  believe  I  better 
know  now  to  engage  in  a  campaign  than  to  govem  Eng- 
land" 


CHAPTEE    XXXI 

Evelyn  remained  in  a  state  of  the  most  torturing  suspense. 
He  had  heard  the  Orders  given  to  pursue  the  bearer  of  the 
forged  letter ;  he  had  heard  the  guards  get  into  motion  for 
pursuit ;  as  he  gained  the  streets  of  the  village,  all  were  in 
confusion,  speaking  of  the  wretched  ftigitive ;  some  making 
inquiries,  some  giving  hints  of  the  way  he  had,  or  might  have 
taken.  Evelyn  walked  about  tili  a  late  hour  in  the  evening, 
to  assure  himself  of  the  result ;  and  at  last  retired  to  1^ 
lodgings,  partially  relieved.  The  retreat,  or  even  the  course 
of  the  suspected  person,  had  not  been  discovered. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  brought  him  the  same  assu- 
rances.     Active  measures  were  taken  in  London  as  well  as 
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Kensington,  still  to  no  purpose.  Pursuit  gradually  died 
away.  The  circumstance  as  gradually  ceased  to  be  talked  o£ 
Evelyn  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  fueitive,  anticipating 
bis  enemies,  had  hastily  embarked  for  Ireland  at  some  near 
port. 

But  while  the  belief  eased  his  mind  in  one  respect,  it  wa» 
only  to  propose  a  new  cause  of  uneasiness.  Eva — ^for  Evelyn 
now  scarce  doubted  her  identity  with  this  individual — ^Eva, 
though  free  from  immediate  danger  in  England,  was  exposed, 
in  Ireland,  to  all  the  perils  and  disgrace  of  the  unworthy 
character,  and  the  course  of  action  her  enraged  spirit  had 
prompted  her  to  adopt.  It  became  his  great  duty,  and  now 
the  only  solicitude  of  his  life,  to  seek  her  out,  to  convince  her 
of  the  impropriety  of  her  career,  to  win  her  from  it,  and  if 
past  circumstances  would  not  permit  their  ultimate  reunion, 
at  least  to  restore  her  to  a  life  more  worthy  of  her  and  him. 
Already  had  he  determined  on  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to 
hear  of  Eva,'to  approach  her,  and  endeavour  to  effect  his  view. 
But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  first  be  in  Ireland.  And 
here  arose  his  new  cause  for  disquietude.  To  Ireland  he  could 
not  go,  untü  he  had  answered  the  claims  of  the/  public  duty 
which  compelled  him  to  come  to  England.  Unless,  indeed, 
he  broke  through  all  the  restraints  of  that  duty,  now  confirmed 
and  made  coercive  by  the  commands  of  the  King  to  attend  a 
summons  from  the  Parliament. 

Patience  and  hope  once  more  became,  then,  his  only  support. 
But  the  continued  quarrelling  of  the  King  with  his  sub- 
jects  ;  the  progress  and  details  of  the  wide-spread  conspiracy 
just  detected ;  the  endless  whispers  of  a  court ;  nothing 
interested  him  sufficiently  to  fill  up  the  aching  blank  of  a 
Separation  from  his  own  wretched  concems.  At  last  he  wa& 
called,  with  his  friends,  before  a  committee  of  the  Commons. 
After  a  wearisonte  investigation,  and  attendance  from  day  to 
day,  Schomberg  became  relieved  from  the  imaginary  odium 
of  a  defeat  he  could  not  have  provided  against,  and  some 
poor  "  victualler"  was  selected  to  bear,  in  his  stead,  the 
weight  of  Parliamentary  indignation  and  self-conceit.  Still 
came  no  relief  to  Evelyn.  The  Irish  deputation,  and 
he,  in  particular,  received  peremptory  notice  to  attend  at 
the  beck  of  the  legislators,  lest,  in  the  course  of  the  Session, 
their  local  information  might  once  more  be  required.     And  it 
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was  not  until  William,  provoked  beyond  endurance  with 
<K>iitinued  retaliations  upon  his  imperiousness  and  rudeness, 
at  last  dissolved  the  very  Parliament  that  had  called  him  to 
the  throne — ^he  and  they  separating  in  mutual  disgust,  and 
with  mutual  chai^es  of  ingratitude — that  Evelyn  found  him- 
seif  at  liberty  to  leave  England. 

.  Then  he  lost  as  little  time  as  possible  in  posting  to  Liver- 
pool Mr.  Walker  and  some  of  his  brother  deputies  accom- 
panied  him.  It  was  arranged  to  take  a  vessel  to  Belfest.  For 
more  than  a  week  none  offered.  And  when  at  length  they 
engaged  with  one,  the  weather  became  fiiriously  tempestuous ; 
the  wind  set  in  their  teeth,  and,  for  nearly  double  the  time  of 
their  former  delay,  remained  so ;  the  captain  refiising  to  ven- 
ture out  of  harbour.  Evelyn,  as  many  others  in  his  Situation 
have  done,  before  and  since,  lost  all  temper  with  flie  winds 
and  waves ;  and  thought  of  leaving  Liverpool  for  some  other 
port.  But  the  daily  hope  of  a  favourable  change  in  the 
weather,  added  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  and  the 
usual  good  prophecies  of  the  captain,  kept  him  stationary.  Aß 
even  the  elements  can  be  tired  out,  though  they  will  not  be 
bullied,  he  finally  embarked  for  Belfast,  about  six  weeks  after 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

But  though  it  is  a  point  to  embark,  when  a  man  is  in  a 
hurry,  the  chances  against  his  speedy  arrival  at  any  given 
port,  are  by  no  means  removed  by  his  getting  out  to  sea. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  our  story  :  people 
were  then  happy  to  be  assisted  by  the  winds  of  heaven, 
instead  of  entering  into  a  contest  with  them.  After  some 
day's  patient  tackuig,  in  rather  calm  weather,  during  which 
the  captain  was  content  to  make  what  way  he  could, 
the  breeze  again  blew  into  their  teeth,  and,  keeping  firm 
in  this  point,  increased  to  a  gale,  and  at  laät  rose  to  a 
hurricane.  Yielding  to  its  fury,  the  sole  anxiety  of  the 
captain  now  was  to  preserve  as  much  sea-room  as  possible, 
and  avoid  all  contact  with  the  inhospitable  south-east  coast 
of  Ireland,  as  well  as  with  the  sublime,  but  equally  dangerous 
coast  of  North  and  South  Wales.  So  down  the  Channel  the 
ship  flew,  running  eleven  knots  an  hour,  and  beanng  Evelyn 
farther  and  farther  from  his  point,  with  thrice  the  celerity  at 
which  it  had  at  first  bome  him  towards  it.  Milford  was  past ; 
Land's-end  was  past,  and,  what  was  worst,  doubled.     From 
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St.  Greorge's  Channel  they  were  now  blown  into  the  British 
Channel,  with  every  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  run  for  a 
French  port,  and  there,  of  course,  become  prisoners  of  war — 
if,  indeed,  some  French  ship  of  the  line  did  not  save  them 
that  trouble,  by  meeting  them  about  the  Downs,  or  off  Beachy- 
head,  and  takmg  them  under  her  protection. 

This  chance  was  not,  however,  in  störe  for  them.  Soon 
after  entering  the  British  Channel,  the  wind,  without  abating 
its  violence,  changed  so  as  to  bear  them  fairly  through  the 
Straits  of  Dover;  and,  at  last  growing  moderate,  suffered 
Evelyn  to  land  at  Eamsgate ;  about  four  hundred  nailes,  even 
by  land-travelling,  further  from  Belfast  than  when  he  had 
embarked  at  Liverpool.  And  nearly  another  fortnight  was 
thus  spent  to  no  purpose. 

From  Ramsgate  he  resolved  to  recommence  his  joumey  to 
Belfast,  by  passing  through  England;  proceeding,  still  by  land, 
to  Scotland ;  and  at  last,  taking  a  vessel  from  some  opposite 
port  to  the  Irish  northem  town.  Disgusted  with  the  sea,  and 
only  anxious  to  get  home,  this  plan  he  thought  the  most  pru- 
dent,  particularly  as  the  weather  continued  stormy  and  un- 
settled.  But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  Evelyn  was  able 
to  accomplish  his  long  joumey  in  less  than  treble  the  time  that, 
at  the  present  day,  it  would  cost  him.  In  fact,  he  did  not  reach 
the  point  of  embarkation  in  Scotland  until  the  month  of  April 
had  nearly  been  spent ;  more  delay  and  demur  still  happened, 
Short  as  was  the  sea  to  be  crossed,  until  he  finally  touched 
Irish  ground.  Then  Schomberg  had  transferred  his  head- 
quarters  from  Belfast  to  lisbume,  some  further  distance 
south ;  thither  Evelyn  was  compelled  to  follow  him,  to  render 
up  an  account  of  his  commission.  It  took  many  days,  after 
his  meeting  with  the  old  general,  to  perform  this  duty,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  Schomberg  afterwards  insisting  on  his 
Services  in  disciplining  some  considerable  bodies  of  native  re- 
inforcements,  just  come  up  to  the  Enniskilleners.  To  his 
utter  impatience,  anguish,  and,  we  may  say,  despair,  the 
Summer  sun  of  June  was  bright  and  unclouded  in  the  sky, 
ere  he  could  get  a  hearing  for  his  continued  requests  to 
absent  himself  on  private  business. 

But  at  length  obtaining  a  pass  from  his  commanding  officer, 
Evelyn  prepared  to  travel  southward.  Early  upon  the  morn- 
ing  of  his  departure  from  Lisbume,  Mr.  Walker,  once  more 
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i^parisoned  as  a  true  son  of  the  church  militant,  entered  his 
q[uarters.  Evelyn  stared,  but  neither  wished  nor  had  time  to 
embarrass  himself  further  with  the  matter.  His  old  friend 
Baved  him  the  trouble  of  inquiries.  Seeing  Ireland  still 
abandoned  by  the  sovereign  who  ought  to  protect  her,  and 
now  totally  despairing,  along  with  aU  zealous  and  watchful 
observers,  of  the  personal  interference  of  William,  he  could 
not  avoid,  he  said,  again  taking  the  sword  into  his  hand,  in 
the  hopes  that  his  future  efforts  for  his  country  and  religion 

a'  ht  be  crowned  with  a  portion  of  the  humble  success  that  it 
before  pleased  God  to  accord  them.  Mr.  Walker  added,  that 
he  had  just  succeeded  in  rallying  some  of  the  old  and  faithful 
parishioners  who,  at  the  hour  of  need,  honoured  him  with  a 
command  at  Donoughmore.  That  he  had,  yesterday,  marched 
them  to  join  Schomberg,  and  was  now  prepared  to  head 
them,  at  the  call  of  patriotism,  and  of  the  Lord,  on  any  good 
aenrice. 

Evelyn,  scarce  heeding  this  information,  hastily  took 
Ißave  of  the  spurred,  and  belted,  and  helmeted  dignitary,  and 
laoonting  a  good  steed,  set  forth,  alone,  on  his  southern 
joumey. 

The  moming  was  young,  Evelyn's  anxiety  great,  and  his 
horse  good.  Notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  road,  on 
which  he  had,  the  last  autumn,  witnessed  such  distress,  his 
piogress  gave  hope  that  a  considerable  day*s  journey  should 
he  performed  ere  the  sun's  decline.  He  met  few  individuals 
Coming  against  him  on  the  lonely  way,  and  those  few  were 
Expresses  from  near  outposts  to  Schomberg's  head-quarters. 
''ewer  still  passed  him  from  behind,  But  about  two  hours 
*fter  he  had  been  on  horseback,  his  attention  was  fixed  by 
obsemng  that  a  solitary  horseman,  like  himself,  and  wearing 
^elarge  blue  cloak,  that  was  a  badge  of  the  Enniskillen 
^Jagoons,  followed  in  his  track,  seeming  exactly  to  time 
*>i«  motions  to  those  of  Evelyn;  spumng  hard  when  he 
^urred,  pulling  up  when  he  slackened  his  speed ;  and  once 
^J  twice,  as  Evelyn  came  to  a  dead  halt,  for  experiment  sake, 
Aalting  also. 

In  ms  present  mood,  this  irritated  Evelyn.  He  did  not 
Vish  to  be  watched  and  dogged  in  such  a  fashion.  He 
Vanted  to  think,  and  could  not.  He  wanted  to  be  alone ; 
imd  this  Strange  kind  of  companionship,  although  the  horse- 
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man  never  ventured  nearer  than  two  or  three  hnndnd 
yards,  did  not  permit  him  to  feel  as  if  he  were  so.  He  tried 
every  civil  means  of  making  the  person  pass  on;  aUiren 
useless.  At  last,  he  even  tumed  his  horse's  head,  intendiiig 
to  ride  back,  and  confront  the  object  of  his  impatienoe: 
here,  too,  his  movements  were  imitated.  His  shadow  n* 
treated  also,  and  having  as  good  a  horse,  Evelyn  foundik« 
difficult  to  get  before  him,  as  to  have  walked  paat  hia  xti 
shadow,  with  the  sun  in  his  back.  Finally,  amused,  as  mudi 
as  annoyed,  he  resolved  to  hold  on  in  his  own  course,  vA 
put  the  mattter  out  of  his  head. 

During  an  aftemoon  halt,  which  he  made  to  refresh  Ui 
horse  and  himself,  Evelyn  saw  nothing  of  his  8elf-«lect«d 
warder,  and  hoped  now  to  continue  free  of  his  attentioUL 
But  he  had  not  resumed  his  joumcy  above  a  few  minnlei^ 
when  the  same  person  again  appeared  at  the  usual  distanoe 
behind  liim.  As  evening  feil,  after  he  had  passed  the  last 
of  the  Engüsh  outposts,  and  come  in  view  of  the  raiittof 
Newry,  this  pertinacious  dogging  of  his  Steps  by  an  un- 
known  individual  begot  some  suspicion,  if  not  alarm.  At 
length,  while  approaching  an  outpost  of  the  Irish  armj,  hfl 
resolutely  drew  up,  and  resolved  to  get  his  persecutor  in 
his  front,  before  he  would  venture  farther.  But  now  the 
stranger  horseman  did  not  seem  any  longer  to  shun  an 
encounter.  Putting  his  steed  to  füll  gaÜop,  he  quiddy 
gained  the  place  where  Evelyn  stood,  it  need  not  be  added, 
on  the  defensive,  and,  keeping  the  far  side  of  the  road, 
rapidly  passed  him,  saying,  in  his  quick  transit : 

''  Do  you  know  what  you're  for  doing,  sir  1  Do  you  know 
tliem  that's  afore  you  ]     Yon's  the  wild  Irish  folk." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Evelyn;  and  it  is  my  intention to 
approach  them  in  peace." 

"  Then  a  friend  may  donoharm  aforehand,"  continuedthe 
stranger.  "  Just  pull  up  a  bit,  Captain  Evelyn ;  I  mane  yoü 
good." 

And  forward  the  horseman  rode.  Evelyn  could  perceive 
that  in  uttering  the  words  we  have  noticed,  the  Speaker  made 
a  clumsy  efFort  to  alter  the  tones  of  the  voice  firom  the 
Southern  Irish  brogue,  to  the  half-Scottish  northem  slÄOg; 
while  he  also  endeavoured,  by  slouching  liis  hat,  and  raisiiig 
his  cloak,   to  conceal  his  face  and  figure.      In  the  latter 
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effort,  he  was.aÄsisted  by  the  twilight.  Yet  Evelyn  did  not 
doubt  that  he  looked  upon  the  slight  boyish  figure  of  bis 
former  singular  attendant  in  the  camp  of  Loughbiickland. 

He  remained  stationary,  in  consequence  of  the  hint  re- 
ceived.  The  stranger  speedily  came  up  with  a  body  of  men 
who  occupied  a  few  cabins  and  temporary  huts,  on  a  little 
-eminence.  In  a  few  moments,  Evelyn  saw  some  horse,  even 
worse  mounted  and  equipped  than  the  Enniskilleners,  and 
about  a  hundred  pikemen,  mostly  barefooted,  and  with  no 
arms  but  the  pike,  advance  towards  him.  When  they  came 
close,  a  strong  voice  challenged  him,  whose  tones,  he  thought, 
were  familiär  to  his  ear,  and  presently  he  was  by  the  side  of 
Friar  O'Haggerty,  who,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  band,  a 
Steel  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  sash  tied  round  his  cassock, 
.appeared  in  command  of  the  party. 

"  Do  you  come  as  Mend  or  foe  V*  continued  the  reverend 
captain. 

"  I  approach  your  lines,  of  a  free  will,  to  request  safe  and 
speedy  conduct  to  General  Sarsfield,  with  whom  I  am  anxious 
to  hold  discourse  of  some  Import,"  answered  Evelyn. 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  abandon  the  cause  and  service  of  the 
usurper,  to  give  King  James  such  information  and  service  as 
-are  in  your  power  to  give !" 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  have  but  a  request  to  make.  To  General 
Sarsfield  I  will  answer  any  questions." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  will  answer  none  of  mine  V* 

"On  all  common  and  courteous  topics,  any  of  yours, 
freely." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  choose  to  remain  silent  touching  the 
business  of  your  present  joumey  ?" 

"  Even  so,  with  your  leave." 

"  I  command  you  to  make  a  fuU  disclosure,"  continued 
O'Haggerty,  closing  on  him,  and  speaking  low ;  "  I  give  no 
leave  for  such  contemptuous  silence." 

"  Then,  without  your  leave,  sir,"  replied  Evelyn. 

"  Beware,"  resumed  the  friar ;  "  I  can  compel  your  con- 
fidence — or,  at  the  least,  cross  your  journey." 

"  I  doubt  if  you  can — or  that  you  dare,  sir." 

"  Guard  him  to  the  huts,"  cried  the  friar,  addressing  his 
men,  as  he  tumed  off. 

"  You  will  interrupt  me  at  your  peril,"  said  Evelyn,  "  I  take 
all  to  witness  my  protest  against  this  measure.     I  take  all  to 
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witness  that  I  am  obstructed  in  my  progress  to  hold  im- 
portant  communication  with  Greneral  Sarsfield." 

O'Haggerty  remained  silent.  Evelyn  was  led  to  a  Irat; 
and  then,  a  sentinel  having  been  placed  at  the  door,  left 
to  his  reflections.  The  intemiption  imtated  him  beyoad 
bounds.  If  it  continued,  it  must  prove  fatal  to  all  bis  hopee 
and  projects.  He  sat  for  some  time  chafing  with  impaüenoe. 
The  night  feil  fast ;  he  reckoned  on  another  interview  wiA 
O'Haggerty,  but  was  disappointed.  Neither  that  holy  coia- 
mander,  nor  any  other  person  approached  his  hnt. 

Hours  flew  on,  and  the  only  footstep  that  he  could  hear 
was  that  of  the  solitary  sentinel  who  paced  before  the  door 
of  his  temporary  prison.  He  approached  the  door,  and  re- 
quested  the  man  to  bear  a  message  from  him  to  his  reverend 
Commander ;  but  "  Nein  Sassenach — gho  mock  a-sinn,^  (no 
English,  get  out  of  that)  as  the  rüde  soldier  brought  his  pike 
to  a  Charge,  was  the  only  answer  he  could  obtain. 

At  last  he  thought  another  footstep  stealthily  came  up  with 
the  sentinel.  He  listened ;  the  man  stopped ;  Evelyn  heaid 
low  whisperings ;  and  in  a  few  moments  his  foUower  of  the 
day  entered,  with  caution,  the  small  and  frail  apartment 
Evelyn  was  now  assured  that  this  was  the  same  person,  who, 
almost  in  a  similar  Situation,  had  before  visited  his  nighüj 
solitude.  Fearing  nothing  from  former  recollections,  he  ob- 
served  the  motions  of  the  stranger  with  strong  interest 
The  self-elected  attendant  stepped  hghtly  across  the  rugged 
floor,  and,  as  had  previously  happened  in  the  hut  of  Lough- 
brickland,  laid  before  him  some  food,  and  a  flask  of  wine ; 
saying  in  a  tone  low  enough  not  to  waken  Evelyn  if  he  had 
slept  soundly : 

**  Ate,  ate,  barrin'  the  sleep  isn*t  on  you." 

"  I  am  awake,"  replied  Evelyn,  "  and  thank  you  for  your 
attentions.  Have  I  not  experienced  them  before,  in  Schom- 
be^s  camp  f 

The  boy  was  silent. 

"  Answer,  I  entreat  you,  if  it  is  not  very  disagreeable.  Are 
you  not  the  youth  who  took  the  daggerfrom  Kirke's  hand^- 
who  waited  on  me  during  the  evening  and  night  of  that 
dayl — ^who  slept  at  my  feet,  and  who  followed  me,  all  this 
da/s  journey  1" 

"  I  am,  then,"  replied  the  stranger,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
stood,  almost  invisMe,  aom^  ^«^ää  cä. 
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"And  who  are  you,  to  whom  I  am  so  mucli  indebted? 
Who  strove  to  coröront  me  when  I  was  alone  in  despair; 
friendless,  companionless,  abandoned  by  all ;  and  who  now 
again  art  by  my  side  in  affliction  1    Who  are  you?" 

A  deep  sigh  was  the  only  answer. 

"  Teil  me,  at  least,  on  what  account  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  so  kind  a  friend  1  You  are  not  a  northem ; 
you  cannot/  be  attached  to  the  cause  you  seem  to  foUow. 
Why  have  you  entered  into  the  ranks  of  the  Enniskilleners  f* 

"Tobenearyou." 

"  But  you  soon  left  me,  after  you  got  to  Dundalk.  Yet, 
no  ;  now  I  remember  the  cause,  poor  lad  ;  you  became  sick^ 
did  you  not  1" 

"  An'  is  it  only  now  you  remember  it  T  in  a  tone  of  deep 
reproacL 

"  Forgive  me.  You  know,  or  may  have  known,  that  my 
own  griefs  were  overwhelming ;  nor  had  I  forgotten  you  so 
mnch,  either.  Teil  me,"  continued  Evelyn,  a  quick  and 
agitating,  though  wild  association  springing  up,  "  have  I  ever 
Seen  you  since  your  illness,  until  this  day  f 

The  stranger  was  again  süent. 

"  Teil  me,  I  entreat !  have  I  not  seen  you  in  England  :  in 
the  gardens  of  the  king^s  palace  at  Kensington !''  he  cried, 
starting  up,  and  approaching  the  figure,  which  receded  to  the 
door ;  "  who  are  you,  I  say,  or  rather  are  you  not  she  whom 
my  soul  leaps  to  meet — are  you  not  Eva — and  did  I  not  see 
you  there  T 

The  stranger  uttered  an  impassioned  and  impatient  cry,  and 
then  Said,  loudly  and  rapidly : 

"  No,  Sassenach,  no !  I  am  not  her ;  but  you  saw  her 
there." 

"  Her ! — ^whom  1 — ^whom  did  I  see  1  Consider  your  answer." 

"  Her  you  think  so  much  about,  Eva  M^Danniel,  that's  now 
the  ridin*  Eapparee." 

"  Heavens !  cried  Evelyn,  his  worst  fears  more  than  con- 
finned,  "  but  have  a  care !  How  are  you  assured  of  this  1 
Teil  me  truly — and  who  are  you,  I  again  demand,  on  whose 
Word  the  lady  I  love  and  only  live  for,  is  thus  for  ever  blasted? 
Speakr 

"  Thonomonduoul  1"  cried  the  person  addressed,  in  an 
altered  tone,  and  now  fully  giving  way  to  passion,  "  1*11  spake 
no  Word  for  such  a  biddm* — ^I'U  spake    no  word  for  the 
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fitampin'  an'  the  threatenin*  of  him  that  when  the  body  is 
afore  him  that  saved  his  life,  more  than  onct,  and  ventured 
life  mille  times  for  him,  'ud  forget  all,  an'  thrate  me  like  a  dog 
jtist  for  sakes  of  a  thrapsin'  thiolläp  that  tums  her  back  on 
him  to  go  wid  the  Eapparee  captains.  Baniwcth-lath*  an' 
may  God  reward  you." 

"  Hold,"  cried  Evelyn,  aö  the  person  was  about  to  pass 
through  the  door-way.  "  I  was  too  hasty,  and  indeed  too 
harsh  and  ungratefiil.  Your  kind  attentions  should  not  be 
80  soon  forgotten  ;  and  they  are  not.  Forgive  me ;  and  let 
US  speak  further." 

"  Let  US,  then ;  and  somethin'  in  raison,"  and  the  figure 
stopt,  inside  the  door. 

"  I  am  now  more  than  ever  anxious  to  know  who  you  are, 
and  eamestly  request  you  to  inform  me.  Could  I  see  your 
features,  I  think  I  should  at  once  meet  proof  of  what  I 
now  begin  to  suspect." 

"  Why,  then,  it  'ud  be  the  first  time  you'd  see  'em." 

"  I  believe  not ;  though  I  understand  your  wish  to  be  un- 
known  to  me.     But  'tis  no  matter ;  I  will  not  press  my  ques- 
tion,  since  you  dislike  it.     Only  let  me  stand  acquitted  in 
your  opinion.     Let  me  assure  you  how  truly  and  deeply  you 
have  at  last  aroused  my  gratitude ;  and  let  me  take  the  band 
to  which  I  owe  so  much."     He  extended  his  arm,  and  a  small 
hand  was  placed  in  his.     **  Come,"  Evelyn  continued,  gently 
forcing  his  companion  to  the  seat  he  had  left,  "  let  us  sit 
down,  together,  and  partake  of  the  good   cheer  you  have 
brought  me ;  there — thanks,  thanks,  dear,  kind  Mend,"  he 
whispered,  as  he  passed  his  arm  round  the  waist  of  his  visitor, 
whose  head  feil  on  his  Shoulder,  and  whose  tears  now  came 
fast.       "Aye,   now,"   he   cried,   as  a   round    and    panting 
bosom  was  pressed  to  his,  "now,  at  least,  do  I  know  who  you 
üre  1 — you  are  a  woman.     There  is  but  one  woman  aHve  could 
have  placed  herseif  in   such  a  Situation;  and  now,  Moya 
Laherty,  I  am  sure  it  is  you !    And  now,"  starting  up  and 
Standing  between  her  and  the  door,  "  let  me  teil  you  more — 
let  me  teil  you  I  suspect  you."    The  girl  screamed  loudly, 
and  strove  to  escape.     "Let  me  teil  you  I  suspect  all  the 
stories  you  have  been  imposing  on  me  ;  and,  by  Heaven  !  you 
jstir  not  tili  you  truly  answer  my  questions." 

♦  Good  night. 
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Again  there  was  a  scream  ;  and  the  figure  glidecl  round  the 
wall,  towards  the  door,  Evelyn  baflüng  its  movement^.  At 
the  same  time,  the  sentinel  abroad  gave  the  alarm,  and  the 
soond  of  tramping  footsteps  was  heard  approching.  Evelyn 
became  confused,  and  lost,  in  the  darkness,  all  sight  of  the 
figure.  Still  keeping  his  back  tumed  to  the  door,  he  endea- 
voured,  however  to  prevent  the  egress  of  any  person.  As 
the  alarmed  guard  quickly  came  up,  his  eye  caught,  an  in- 
stant before  their  entrance,  a  renewed  stir  in  the  gloom  ;  he 
spraog  forward,  grasped  in  his  arms  some  person  who 
stniggled  violently.  The  rüde  guards  broke  in,  bearing 
lights ;  the  glare  iiashed  on  the  face  of  the  person  in  Evelyn's 
costody  ;  he  looked  close  into  the  features — they  were  Eva's — 
ezcited,  as  he  had  seen  them,  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
stilL  straugely  influenced  by  the  accompaniment  of  male 
attire.  Utteiing  a  loud  cry,  he  sprang  back ;  instantly  the 
guards  seized  and  surrounded  him  ;  and  when  he  again 
glanced  round,  Evelyn  could  see  no  one  but  them  in  the 
Eovel. 
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Kecovering,  in  a  degree,  from  his  consternation,  Evelyn 
wildly  questioned  the  soldiers  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person 
with  whom  they  had  found  him  struggling.  But  they  could 
not,  or  would  not,  understand  him  ;  and  at  last  an  ofRcer 
(so  called,  though  in  costume  or  manner  he  scarce  eclipsed 
his  humbler  brethren),  coldly  waming  him  to  keep  his 
quarters  in  a  quieter  manner,  withdrew  his  men,  and  once 
more  Eveljm  was  left  alone. 

Tlie  moming  broke,  and  no  one  appeared  either  to  eluci- 
date  the  mystery  of  the  night,  or  to  relieve  him  from  his 
durance.  He  could  observe,  however,  that  two  soldiers  now 
guarded  him.  Of  them  he  made  new  inquiries  and  requests, 
but  got  no  answer.  Evening  approached,  and  the  officer 
waited  on  him  with  a  message  from  O'Haggerty,  to  know 
whether  or  not  he  would  now  give  the  information  he  had 
before  refused.  When  he  steadfastly  declined  to  answer  ar.y 
fiirther  questions,   the  officer  retired,  observing,  in  tum,  a 
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negligent  silence  upon  the  continued  demands  of  Evelyn  for^r: 
an  account  of  the  person  found  with  him,  the  previous  night,  ..^ 
in  the  hut. 

Darkness  again  wrapt  the  interior  of  his  prison,  and  Evelyn  — a 
panted  with  the  hope  that  the  object   of  all  his  thoughts  -a 
and  solicitude  might  a  second  time  visit  him.     £ut  he  was  -s 
disappointed.      The  short   summer  night    passed   over   in  - 
quietude  and  monotony.     Another  day,  and  another  night  — 
elapsed — a  third  and  fourth — and  still  he  was  left  tom  with    - 
suspense  and  incertitude.     At  length,  after  a  week*s  confine — 
ment,  the  officer  retumed  to  present  him  with  a  passport  to 
Sarsfield,  conveying,  at  the  same  time,  an  angry  censure  on 
his  obstinancy,  and  an  intimation  that  he  was  released  only 
in  the  hope  that  the  nature  of  his  business  with  the  populär 
Irish  general  might  be  of  Service  to  King  James.     Evelyn 
concluded  that  0'Haggerty*s  curiosity  and  officiousness  having 
been  tired  out,  he  feared,  on  reflection,  absolutely  to  ob- 
struct  the  zeal  of  a  converted  enemy,  seemingly  indiicated 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances.     Eestored  to  liberty,  and 
presented  with  his  good  horse,  he  lost  no  time  in  pushmg  on 
for  Dublin,  where,  a&  he  had  been  informed,  Sarsfield  now 
rested. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  intended  speed,  Evelyn  was 
doomed  to  encounter  additional  interruption  and  delay,  as 
he  passed  through  the  Irish  lines  and  quarters.  It  was  not 
tili  the  aftemoon  of  the  twentieth  of  the  month,  that  he  found 
himself  entering  the  metropolis  of  Ireland. 

At  the  first  military  Station,  where  he  made  inquiries 
after  the  abode  of  Sarsfield,  he  was,  despite  his  documents, 
put  under  arrest,  and  marched  as  a  prisoner  to  Sarsfield's 
house. 

Escorted  into  an  empty  apartment,  his  guard  remained  by 
his  side,  while  the  subaltem  went  to  announce  him  to  the 
general.  He  sent  in  his  name  and  description  at  ftdl,  Cap- 
tain  Evelyn,  an  officer  of  the  Enniskillen  dragoons.  In  a 
few  moments  the  subaltem  retumed,  led  him  to  the  door 
of  another  apartment,  flung  it  open,  and  Evelyn  was  in 
the  presence  of  Sarsfield,  Hamilton,  Sheldon,  and  many 
other  Irish  officers  of  distinction,  whom  he  found  at  a  table, 
with  wine  before  them,  as  if  sitting  after  dinner. 

All  rose  politely,  though  formally,  as  he  entered,  and  their 
eyes  fixed  on  him  with  evident  curiosity  and  interest.     He 
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>owed,  particularly  to   Sarsfield  and  Hamilton,  whom  he 
Mi  once  recognised,  and  proceeded  to  address  the  former. 

"I  come,  Greneral  Sarsfield,  most  anxious  to  have  the 
aonour  of  some  discourse  with  you." 

"  You  know  me  then,  sir  f 

"  I  have  Seen  you  before,  sir,  under  circumstances  I 
caa  never  forget,  although  they  may  have  escaped  your 
recoUection." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Evelyn,  sit."  All  resumed  their  seats  as 
Evelyn  complied  with  the  invitation,  Sarsfield's  eye  resting 
mtently  on  the  stranger.  There  was  a  pause,  Evelyn  not 
widiinff  to  go  on  at  present. 

"Fnend  or  foe,  Mr.  Evelyn?  Excuse  a  question  the 
thnes  and  your  uniform  render  convenient,"  resumed  Sarsfield, 

"  On  no  hostile  intent  do  I  come,  surely,"  answered  Evelyn. 

"  Welcome,  then,  or  welcome  in  any  character.  Soldiers 
aiB  not  churls,  even  when  foes.  I  pledge  you  a  welcome, 
fflr/'  he  filled  a  glass  of  wine  for  Evelyn,  and  he  and  his 
friends  drank  the  stranger's  health. 

Another  pause  ensued.     Sarsfield  again  spoke. 

"  May  we  compliment  ourselves  on  the  gaining  for  King 
James  a  hitherto  respectable  Opponent,  sir?' 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  King  William's  officer." 

"  And  as  a  partizan  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  sir,  you  now 
come  before  us  V 

"  I  have  Said,  as  King  William's  ofiicer." 

"  Still  attached  to  his  cause  f 

"  And  not  to  be  separated  from  it." 

Sarsfield's  glance  continued  eamestly  and  studiously  fixed 
>n  his  visitor.  The  other  persons  present  looked  at  each 
>ther.     Sarsfield  went  on : 

"  Then,  sir,  we  have,  of  course,  the  honour  to  recognise,  in 
foUy  an  accredited  agent  from  the  rebel  party,  sent  to  us  on 
Some  especial  matter  V 

"  No,  sir ;  I  come  on  no  official  appointment." 

"  Indeed?  it  follows,  then,  that,  from  some  unexplained 
QQLOtive,  you  choose  to  surrender  yourself  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  For  you  cannot  be  Ignorant,  Mr.  Evelyn,  that  such 
Qiust  be  the  nature  of  your  present  unauthorizd  Situation." 

«  I  hope  it  wiU  not  so  tum  out,  sir." 

"  Aye  1  But,  whatever  may  be  your  private  motive,  you 
Mrere  aware  of  the  chance." 
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"  Assuredly  I  was." 

"  And  not  loath  to  encounter  it  T 

"  No.     I  was  assured  General  Sarsfield  wonld,  "wlieii  k  • 
knew  the  matter  that  urged  me  to  this  very  unusual  step,!», 
himself,  my  security  for  it." 

"  Aye,  forsooth  T  again  queried  Sarsfield,  bis  regards  A 
deeply  fixed  on  Evelyn ;  "  and  what  gave  you  this  conveni- 
eut  assurance  T 

"  Your  character,"  answered  Evelyn.  "  such  as  it  is  \mn, 
by  general  report,  and  such  as  I  have  myself  observed  it  to 
be  on  the  occasion  I  before  glanced  at,  namely,  when  I  SÄf 
you  interest  yourself,  joined,  too,  by  another  gentleman  pie» 
sent,  for  the  life  of  a  young  man,  then  of  your  party,  at 
King  James's  camp,  near  Derry." 

"Oh,"  said  Sarsfield,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  the 
matter,  "  and  this  explains  some  misgiving  I  feit,  at  yoor 
first  appearance,  of  having  seen  you  before.  Your  own 
life,  I  believe,  was  also  at  stake  along  with  that  young 
man's  T 

Evelyn  assented.  "Andit  is  upon  business  in  which  he 
and  I  are  closely  concerned,  that  I  now  crave  your  ear,  at 
your  good  leisure,"  he  continued. 

Sarsfield's  friends  rose  to  take  their  leave. 

"  I  believe  I,  too,  remember  the  affair,"  said  Hamilton,  a» 
he  stood  up  ;  "  and  now  perfectly  call  to  mind  the  face  of 
Mr.  Evelyn.  Though,  indeed,  it  was  whiter  and  more  dis- 
turbed  when  I  last  saw  it ;  Galmoy  having  caused  it  some 
agitation.     Have  you  since  been  on  active  service,  sir  T 

"  I  saw  you  at  Dromore  and  Hillsborough,  General  Hamfl- 
ton,"  answered  Evelyn. 

"  Well,  you  might  as  well  have  seen  me  elsewhere.  But, 
as  to  the  rest,  was  it  more  pleasing  service  ]" 

"  I  must  not  find  fault  with  the  Performance  of  duty,  at 
any  time,  sir." 

"  Certainly,  no ;  yet  Mr.  Evelyn  wül  allow  us  to  expres» 
our  surprise,  or  if  not,  our  regret,  that  so  pretty  a  man  should 
not  have  preferred  the  right  side,  and,  assuredly,  the  gallanter 
one." 

"  It  were  idle  for  me,  General  Hamilton,  to  mention  the 
causes  that  fii^t  led  me  to  think  your's  the  wrong  one. 
Though  I  might  easily  State  why,  for  more  recent  arguments, 
I  contmuQ  to  believe  it  is," 
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**Why  aye;  you  might  teil  us  that  James  has  given 
stssent  to  the  mad  bill  for  repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement." 

"  Whereby  many  honorable  families  are  disinherited  and 
öought  to  be  beggared,"  intemipted  Eveljm. 

"  And  that  he  has  also  assented  to  the  motion  for  getting 
tithes  and  benefices  conferred  on  his  Eoman  Catholic  clergy." 

**Against  the  promise,  renewed  even  at  his  landing  in 
Ireland,  that  he  would  preserve  the  Established  Church  in 
all  its  rights  and  privüeges — ^* 

"And  that  some  of  the  old  cathedrals  have  been  taken 
back  firom  you ;  that  the  College  has  a  Popish  head ;  and 
that  a  brass  penny  goes  for  a  süver  Shilling.  Have  I  not 
almost  summed  up  your  reasons  T 

"  Many  of  them  you  indeed  have." 

"  Yet,  will  you  not  remember,  that  if  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  many  honorable  persons  are  deprived  of 
property,  as  many,  at  least,  were  victims,  in  a  similar  way, 
to  its  enactment  f  That  its  making  was  an  unjustified  act, 
while  its  marring  is  but — " 

"Tush,  tush,  General  Hamilton;  now  you  speak  too 
lightly,"  intemipted  Sarsfield.  "  You  know  you  strive  to 
vindicate  a  measure  that  you  dislike." 

"  I  have  caUed  it  a  mad  act,"  answered  Hamilton,  "  and  I 
think  it  so.  I  think  it  one  directly  calculated  to  divide, 
against  the  King,  my  master,  the  country  which  it  ought  to 
be  his  policy  to  keep  knit  together  in  his  interests.  Yet 
might  I  argue  a  little,  on  natural  principle,  to  show  a 
fair  foe  that  the  breach  of  the  old  Statute  was  not  so 
monstrous  as  its  observance.  As  to  James's  share  in  the 
matter,  he  should  further  be  informed  that  his  Majesty 
wished  it  not ;  that  he  advised  against  it ;  but  that  when 
Tyrconners  packed  parliament  called  on  him  to  approve  their 
vote,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  refuse ;  and  by  that  refusal 
estrange  from  him  the  only  men  who  were  disposed  to  stand 
by  his  side  in  a  case  of  extremity." 

"  With  even  less  zeal,  Mr.  Evelyn,  do  we  defend  the  taking 
Church  revenues  out  of  the  hands  of  your  clergyman,"  con- 
tinued  Sarsfield.     "  The  question  is  not  if  it  be  equitable 
but  if  it  be  politic,  and,  above  all,  consistent  with  the  roya 
proclamations  issued.     As  to  the  churches,  he  has  publicly 
commanded  them  to  be  restored  to  you.     Only  that  our 
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^reverend  guides,  having  once  got  their  old  roofa  oTer  tliäi  pl] 
heads,  stoutly  refuse  to  yield  possession  of  their  owii,eveiirt 
their  King's  command — God  bless  them  !" 

"  And  now  a  brass  sixpence  for  your  remaining  objecäflBj 
sir,"  resumed  Hamilton.     "  What  can  King  James  do^  K  |It 
you  all  stand  up  to  keep  gold  and  silver  out  of  his  hands^tta 
tinker   and  brazier  must  supply  his  mint :  will  you  UaB» 
him  for  being  the  poor  man    you  have  made  lum^   Buk 
farewell,  Mr.  Evelyn.  You  still  look  obstinate,  I  fear.   WeB, 
sir,  I  bind  myself  to  pray  for  your  conversion.     Gentlemca, 
with  you — we  meet  at  the  Castle,  General  Sarsfieldf 

"  At  the  Castle,  at  nine,"  his  host  answered  ;  and 
and  Evelyn  were  left  together. 

**  Now,  sir,  what  leads  you  hither  ]" 

"  In  the  first  place,  General  Sarsfield,  I  am  here  to  thio^ 
myself,  as  an  open  enemy  of  your  cause,  upon  yourprivi 
and  honorable  protection." 

"  You  have  it,   young  man ;  as  readily  as  it  is  bol 
sought.     Nor  in  forgetfulness,  either,  that  you  are  the 
loved  friend  of  the  young  M*Donnell,  whose  father  and 
have  known  each  other.     And  have  you  not  said  your 
ness  concerned  him  as  well  as  yourself  1" 

Evelyn  promptly  acquainted  Sarsfield  with  the  donl 
alliance  that  had  once  been  proposed  between  him  and  Edmi 
M*Donnell ;  the  death  of  Esther,  and  the  consequent  despaf 
of  Edmund ;  the  scene  at  the  Strip  of  Bume ;  the  disap* 
pearance  of  M^Donnell  and  his  sister ;  the  supposed  deaw 
of  the  one,  and  wretched  Situation  of  the  other ;  lus  suspicioM 
that,  in  a  degrading  disguise  she  had  attached  herseif  to  «a* 
part  of  Kjng  James's  army,  but,  he  especially  feared,  to  the 
lowest  part  of  it,  the  Eapparees.  Evelyn  concluded  by  p**- 
sionately  requesting  that  Sarsfield  would  exert  himselfto 
discover  where  and  how  poor  Eva  might  be  approached  Fff 
the  sake  of  his  interest  in  Edmund  M*Donnell,  Evelyn  v* 
tured,  he  said,  to  urge  this  pray  er ;  for  the  sake  of  his  memoiy» 
and  that  of  his  father — for  the  sake  of  the  young  creatoi« 
devoted  to  ruin — in  the  name  of  manliness,  bravery,  «D" 
charity,  he  besought  him  to  grant  it. 

Sarsfield  heard  him  like  a  man  who,  although  plunged  ürf* 
the  Stern  business  of  the  world,  had  not  forgotten  the  sjor 
pathy  of  man's  heart  for  man.     When,  towards  the  end  of  lü* 
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appeal,  poor  Evelyn,  overpowered  by  a  retum  of  bis  wretched 
,  feelings,  grew  warm  and  eamest ;  when  bis  voice  faltered  and 
his   hands  trembled ;  wben  be  wept ;  tbe  general,  seemed 
strongly  toucbed  with  tbe  young  man's  energy  of  sorrow. 

"  Tiuly  did  you  argue,"  be  said  Idndly,  "  tbat  tbe  confidence 
you  came  to  give  would  insnre  my  interest  in  your  sad  case. 
^We  are  friends,  Mr.  Evelyn,  bowever  we  may  stand  to-morrow 
in  tbe  field.     I  will  do  my  best  to  save  and  protect  tbe 
claugbter  of  my  old  friend  ;  tbe  sister  of  my  young  prot^g^, 
tilie  wife  of  Mr.  Evelyn.     Be  you  indeed  so  sure  tbat  ber 
present  fate  is  sucb  as  you  intimate  1    M*Donnell,"  be  went 
OB,  musing,  and  as  if  strack  witb  a  sudden  tbought — "  Miss 
^l^Donnell ;  let  me  see — ^" 
/      "  Ev^  M'DonneU,  sir." 
^         **  Aye,"  continued  Sarsfield  ;  "  of  a  lady  called  M'Donnell 
■beUeve  I  bave  lately  beard — ^if,  indeed,  I  bave  not  seen  ber. 
jjHahe  not  young  1  and  pretty,  witbal  V 

I"  YouM,  and  most  beautiful,"  answered  Evelyn. 

**  Ob  !  I  cry  your  mercy,  sir,"  balf  smiling  at  tbe  energy  ot 

description  be  bad  required  as  matter  of  fact.     "I  say 

iDthing  positive ;  notbing  to  give  you  a  bope  tbat  may  be 

iaappointed.     I  can  know  notbing  of  tbe  maiden,  and  there- 

ire  sbould  venture  no  guess.     Yet,  rest  witb  me,  bere,  a 

\  jw  bours,  untü  it  is  time  tö  attend  tbe  King's  evening  party, 

at  tbe  Castle.     Tben,  in  all  confidence  and  bonour,  come  witb 

me  :  foe  and  stranger  as  you  are,  and  stränge  as  may  be  tbe 

proceeding,  we  can,  perbaps,  find  means  to  introduce  you 

where,  if  you  use  your  eyes,  tbe  lady  I  mean  will,  in  all  pro- 

bability,  appear.     Meantime,  be  my  guest,  and  let  us  speak 

of  wbat  in  bonour  we  may." 

Evelyn  readüy  complied.  Tbe  soldier-foes  pledged  eacb 
other's  bealtb,  and  spent  tbe  evening  in  free  discourse,  until 
tbe  bour  of  nine ;  wben  Sarsfield  took  Evelyn's  arm,  and 
walked  bim  to  tbe  Castle. 

As  tbey  passed  into  tbe  upper  courb,  or  yard,  Evelyn  could 
perceive  tbat  tbe  guards  at  tbe  outside  and  inner  gates,  and 
all  tbe  soldiers  in  tbe  guard-rooms,  were,  to  a  man,  Frencb. 
Sarsfield  caugbt  bis  eye  noting  tbis,  and  observed  : 

"  Aye,  tbus  it  is,  Mr.  Evelyn ;  tbese  baugbty  foreigners 
pusb  US  aside  on  our  own  tbresholds :  wbat  tbink  you  ?  In 
mounting  guard,  bere,  on  bis  Majesty's  person,  tbey  bave 
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been  heard  to  declare,  that  they  will  obey  no  commands  but 
those  of  their  petit-maltre  general,  Lauzan ;  that,  in  fact, 
they  are  not  the  soldiers  of  the  King  in  whose  Service  they 
have  embarked!  Credit  me,  sir,  whenever.you  are  able  to 
obtain  an  advantage  over  us,  it  will  be  on  account  of  the 
bickerings  and  divisions  caused  by  these  fellows.  King 
James  began  his  Irish  wars  by  refusing  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  Frenchmen  ißrom  Louis,  saying,  he  would  succeed  by 
his  own  subjects,  or  not  at  all.  Would  to  heaven  he  had 
been  eonsistent  enough  to  reject  the  paltry  reinforcements 
from  France  he  has  lately  accepted ;  the  five  thousand,  last 
year,  under  Eosen,  and  now  about  the  same  number,  under 
Lauzan  !  Whatever  we  have  done  well,  was  done  before  they 
came.  Whatever  we  may  do  well,  will  be  done  without  them." 
Traversing  other  apartments  of  the  Castle,  Sarsfield  led 
Eveljm  into  the  spacious  and  princely  hall,  since  altered  and 
fitted  up,  in  1783,  at  the  institution  of  the  only  national  order 
in  Ireland,  and  thence  called  St.  Patrick's  Hall.  Here  was  a 
joyous  blaze  of  light,  and  a  numerous,  brave,  and  brilliant 
Company.  All  the  beauty  of  Ireland,  the  noble  dames  and 
gentle  damsels  belonging  to  the  Lish  aristocracy,  coUected 
round  James  from  town  and  country,  were  grouped  about 
the  extensive  apartment,  sitting  or  promenading,  and  listen- 
ing,  with  a  gracious  air,  to  the  novel  and  fascinating  style  of 
adulation  imported  by  their  French  gallants  from  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  irresistible  presence  of  the  newcomers, 
the  poor  native  youth  were  forgotten  and  neglected  by  their 
fair  countrywomen,  and  might  be  seen  standing  or  striding 
about  in  that  stiff  awkwardness,  meant  to  be  dignity,  but  which 
was  really  the  result  of  a  mixed  feeling  of  inferiority  and 
of  chagrin.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  an  Irish  gallant,  whose 
strength  of  mind,  or  whose  self-conceit,  enabled  him  to  keep 
up  his  confidence,  was  successful  in  engaging  the  ear  and 
smiles  of  some  maiden,  above  the  influence  of  the  general 
infatuation  ;  or  of  engrossing  some  rustic  beauty,  to  whom 
attention  of  any  kind  proved  new  and  welcome,  and  whose 
experience  had  not  yet  called  up  a  squeamish  taste,  or  a 
power  of  nice  distinction.  Of  the  former  class  of  successful 
squires  of  dames,  on  his  own  ground,  was  Hamilton,  whom 
Evelyn  at  once  detected  sauntering  where  he  liked,  amid  the 
crowded  competition  of  the  brilliant  haU,  with  an  air  of  which 
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the  very  ease  and  assurance  were,  perhaps,  his  best  passporfc 
to  the  success  that  almost  in  every  quarter  awaited  him  from 
smiling  eyes  and  coral  Ups,  and  cheeks  that  blushed  so  prettüy, 
forsooth,  it  were  pity  not  to  give  them  gentle  cause  for  the 
sweet  sufiPiision. 

Towards  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  at  either  side  of  an  open- 
arched  entrance  into  another  gaüy-lighted  apartment,  Sars- 
field  pointed  out  to  Evelyn  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  his  brother, 
the  Grand  Prior,  the  Duke  of  Powis,  the  Earls  of  Melford, 
Dover,  Seaforth,  and  Abercom  ;  the  two  Lords  Howard  ;  the 
Marquis  of  Abbeville ;  the  Bishops  of  Chester  and  Galway ; 
some  dozen  of  other  nobles,  English  and  Irish ;  a  crowd  of 
baronets,  chiefly  from  England,  mixed  up  with  French  and 
Irish  general-officers,  and  a  sufficient  portion  of  ecclesiastics, 
in  cassocks,  shaven  crowns,  or  scraps  of  black  skuU-caps. 
Among  the  baronets  was  one  remarkable  gentleman,  who  at 
first  attracted,  and  then  amused,  Evelyn.  He  was  middle- 
sized,  between  sixty  and  seventy,  but  of  good,  füll,  round 
muscle,  and  straight  as  a  gate-post;  wearing  a  dishevelled 
tie-wig,  pushed  back,  or  eise  made  not  to  come  more  forward 
than  the  crown  of  his  head.  His  coat  was  of  the  oldest 
known  cut,  meeting,  without  a  coUar,  the  edge  of  his  jaws, 
and  accommodating  itself  to  their  pendant  indentures,  with 
profusely  broad  sk&ts,  much  gathered  behind,  pointing  out 
stiffly  in  front,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle  of  his  sturdy 
legs,  with  ample  sleeves,  still  more  ample  cuifs,  and  gaping 
pocket-holes,  placed  far  below  the  hips.  The  half-seen  legs 
boasted  camation  stockings,  clockedhalf-wayup;  the  feet  were 
frimished  with  open-mouthed  shoes,  eclipsing  the  ankle, 
propped  bywooden  heels,and  having  Square  toes  of,at  theleast, 
fottr  incbes  across.  Then,  his  face  well  suited  this  dress.  When 
Seen  in  profile,  it  was  a  succession  of  concave  lines,  from  the 
forehead  to  the  tip  of  the  chin,  looking  not  unlike  the  Seg- 
ment of  a  huge  griddle-cake,  out  of  the  edge  of  whiph  a 
Jinngry  boy  has  taken  a  succession  of  mouthfuls  :  first,  a  bite 
for  the  line  of  the  nose ;  then  one  for  the  indent  between 
nose  and  upper  lip  ;  next  a  good  and  curious  one  for  the  ever- 
open  mouth,  displaying  toothless  gums  ;  lastly,  one  for  the 
curve  beneath  the  under  lip.  Not  omitting  to  say  that  the 
chin,  with  its  lower  lip,  jutted  out,  in  a  straight  Hne,  a  füll 
inch  beyond  the  upper  maxillary ;  whüe  from  its  point  feil  a 
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sweep  of  fat  jaw,  that  at  last  was  hid  under  the  waving 
mazes  of  his  tie-wig. 

Thus  appointed,  by  natura  and  art,  the  ancient  knight- 
baronet  strode  about,  his  two  hands  thrust,  at  arms'  length, 
into  his  profound  pocket-holes  ;  a  roundish,  pot-crowned  hat, 
with  a  most  picturesque  ruggedness  of  outline  round  the 
brim,  squeezed  under  his  right  arm ;  his  pig-tail  tie  curling 
playfully  over  his  left  Shoulder  ;  a  long  sword,  wom  hori- 
zontally,  and  sticking  out  füll  two  feet  behind.  Thus  he 
strode  here  and  there,  smiling  an  etemal  smile  with  his 
gaping,  gum-tinged  mouth ;  his  entire  face  simpering  ;  a  cer- 
tain  racy  air  of  content,  pride,  and  confidence  displayed 
in  his  whole  appearance  and  action  ;  and  going  up  to 
every  one  who  would  listen  to  him — or,  when  repelled  at 
every  side,  pacing  backward  and  forward  before  the  open 
alcove ;  and  repeating,  under  every  change  of  circumstance, 
one  or  two  phrases,  that  at  once  gave  insight  into  the  cause 
of  his  happiness,  and  into  his  extreme  simplicity  of  character, 
such  as — 

"  Aye,  sir ;  aye,  my  lord  ;  aye,  Sir  Peter ;  this  be,  indeed, 
a  king ;  your  true  King  of  old  England.  Your  true  son  of 
a  hundred  kings.  His  father's  child,  my  lord  duke.  That 
loves  US  ;  that  is  sweet  and  benign  to  us;  that  "will  fight  for  us  ; 
that  will  lead  us  home  again,  to  old  England,  and  the  good 
county  of  Norfok.  Aye,  my  lords;  aye,  sirs;  aye,  gentle 
ladies.    This  be  our  own  sweet  liege  ;  our  own  prince  of  kings." 

The  eulogist  was  poor  Sir  Thomas  Dereham,  or  Doreham, 
of  the  county  which  he  has  himself  mentioned,  who  fol- 
lowed,  over  the  world,  the  fortunes  of  James  II.,  and  who, 
disappointed  of  the  happy  return  home  on  which  he  so  con- 
fidently  reckoned,  afterwards  died  at  Florence  of  a  broken 
heart.  His  liege  reverence  for  his  "legitimate"  monarch 
warmed  into  strong  personal  aflfection,  which  James  repaid 
with,  at  all  times,  a  show  of  kindness,  that  merited  Sir 
Thomas' s  individual  praises  ;  but  was  rather  in  contrast  to  the 
severe  hauteur  that  more  generally  characterized  the  fallen 
King  towards  the  rest  of  his  subjects.  More  time,  it  is  freely 
admitted,  has  been  spent  on  this  single  sketch  than  is  allow- 
able,  away  from  the  progress  of  our  story.  But  the  old  gen- 
tleman  happened  to  interest  us  as  much  as  he  did  Evelyn  ; 
and  perhaps  the  reader  will  not  feel  tired,  or  displeased,  thus 
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to  get,  incidentally,  a  glimpse  of  a  character  that  may  help  to 
afford  some  additional  illustration  of  the  time,  persona,  and 
events,  now  under  notice. 

Evelyn  was  called  back  from  his  excursive  study  of  Sir 
ThomaS)  by  having  his  attention  directed  by  Sarsfield  into 
the  inner  apartment,  and  fixed  on  the  persons  of  two  old 
men,  the  one  wearing  füll  ducal  robes,  the  other  clad  in  the 
undress  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
crossed  the  open  arch,  seemingly  in  grave  and  eamest  con- 
yersation. 

"  My  Lord  Duke  of  Tyrconnel,  our  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant, 
with  Ms  reverend  chaplain,"  said  Sarsfield ;  "  a  man — ^perhaps 
I  might  say,  two  men — who  have  done,  by  hot  and  bad  coun- 
sels,  more  injury  to  King  James*s  cause  in  Ireland,  than 
prayers,  or  even  blows,  are  certain  to  amend.  They  await, 
in  that  inner  Chamber,  the  entrance,  from  his  closet,  of  the 
King,  who  is  also  attended  there  by  a  ghostly  adviser,  of 
whom,  mayhap,  you  may  have  heard — ^Father  Petre. 

"And  do  you  not  get  a  glance,  at  the  left  side  of  the 
Chamber,  of  some  gaily-attired  ladies,  half  hidden  by  the 
cross-wall  of  the  arch  1  There  sits  my  Lady  Tyrconnel,  sur- 
rounded  by  her  damsels  of  honour,  also  awaiting  the  King's 
appearance,  by  whom,  alone,  her  ladyship  consents  to  be  led 
into  the  hall,  to  meet  her  fair  guests  of  the  evening.  But, 
hark  !  she  will  not  now  have  to  tarry  long." 

As  .Sarsfield  spoke,  the  ladies,  who  formed  the  subject 
of  his  remark,  got  into  a  graceful  bustle,  and  came  a  little 
nearer  to  the  open  arch.  Tyrconnel  and  the  ecclesiastic 
suddenly  drew  back,  as  they  crossed  the  inner  apartment 
from  the  other  side ;  guards  closed  the  very  remote  wall. 
In  a  few  seconds  James  approached,  from  some  unseen 
side-door,  followed  by  a  little  parchment-looking  man, 
the  place  where  Lady  Tyrconnel  stood;  off*ered  his  band 
with  the  old  kingly  air;  and  presently  led  through  the 
archway,  his  dimpling  and  smiling  hostess,  attended  by  a 
number  of  young  and  beautifiil  maids  of  honour.  Father 
Petre  followed  close  in  James's  steps  ;  Tyrconnel  and  his  re- 
verend companion  followed.  As  the  King  passed  into  the 
hall,  Sir  Thomas  Doreham,  his  hands  stül  in  his  pockets, 
bowed  repeatedly,and  mumbled  manyraptures ;  the  nobles  and 
generals  at  each  side  made  their  salutations  ;  and,  as  a  burst 
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of  music  came  from  a  gallery  near  to  where  Eveljna  stood,  all 
in  the  hall — ^gallants,  dames,  and  damsels — all  stood  up,  or 
eise  became,  as  they  promenaded  about,  fixed  in  attitudes  of 
attention. 

James  continued  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  hall  opposite 
to  Evelyn,   still  attending  Lady  Tjrfconnel,   and  noticing, 
with  old-fashioned  and  imposing  condescension,  the  different 
groups   that   stood  awaiting  that  honour,  while   the   lady 
gave  the  welcome  of  a  great  hostess  to  humbler  guests. 
Evelyn,  whose  whole  Observation,  notwithstanding  the  state 
of  his  feelings,  became  fixed  on  James,  remarked  that  his 
dress  differed,  on  this  occasion,  as  widely  from  that  in  which 
he  had  first   seen  him  at  Johnstown,   as  it  did  from  the 
courtly  and  peaceful  costume  that  would  best  have  become 
the  scene  and  Situation.     The  deposed  monarch  wore,  in- 
deed,  a  suit  that  he  was  fond,  and,  perhaps,  vain  of  as- 
suming,  inasmuch  as  it  served  to  call  up  the  recoUections 
of  all  beholders  to  the  bravery,  spirit,  and  wisdom  he  had 
evinced,  when  it  was   his   official   uniform   as  Lord   High 
Admiral  of  England.     It  consisted  of  a  bright,  plain  breast- 
piece,   Coming  down   to    his  hips,   intemipted  and   edged 
by  a  broad  scarlet  sash,  folded,  wrought,  and  fringed  with 
gold,  and  crossed  obliquely  by  a  piece  of  mazarine  blue  silk 
(not  riband)  also  folded — the  emblem,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  his  day,  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter :  the  sleeves  were  of 
stiff,  orange-coloured  silk,  flowered  in  gold,  reaching  a  little 
below  the  elbows;    white  satin  thence  puffing  out  to  the 
wrists,  which  were  clouded  in  point  ruffles.     From  under  his 
breast^piece,  broad  skirts  of  blue  cloth  folded  over,  as  far  down 
as  his  knees.     White  silk  stockings   and  shoes,  a  perivng 
flowing,  at  either  side,  to  the  breast,  and  the  tail  of  a  point 
neckcloth,  falling  quite  as  low,  completed  the  honorable  and 
memorable  suit,  of  which,  so  far  as  it  becomes  a  man,  the 
wearer  could  not,  after  all,  be  too  proud. 

Tuming  to  the  second  side  of  the  hall,  James  approached 
Sarsfield,  bent  his  head  in  retum  to  his  bow,  and  that  of 
Evelyn,  and  was  passing  on,  when  his  eye  tumed  on  Evelyn, 
and,  checking  himself,  he  said : 

**  An  officer  of  your  horse,  General  Sarsfield  T 
**  No,  my  hege ;  Captain  Evelyn — ^Mr.   Evelyn,  I  would 
say,  an  officer  of  the  Enniskillen  (kagoons,  who— " 
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"  Aye  1 — say  you  so  ?  Why  have  we  not  received  intima- 
lion  that  there  was  business  for  this  evening.  Your  lady- 
sWs  pardon — allons" 

With  a  Signal  to  Sarsfield,  he  walked  on,  completed  his 
lonnd,  retumed,  alone,  to  the  general,  and  resumed : 

"  To  our  closet,  both  of  you."  Then,  leading  the  way, 
without  fiirther  ceremony,  Sarsfield  and  Eveljm,  equaUy 
taken  by  surprise,  found  themselves,  in  a  few  minutes,  in 
James's  private  closet,  accompanied  by  Father  Petre,  the 
Prench  ambassador,  Count  D*Avoux,  and  a  few  other  persons 
whom  the  King  had  met  on  his  way,  and  motioned  to  attend 
him. 


CHAPTEE    XXXIII. 

"And  now,  sir,"  said  James  to  Evelyn,  the  moment  the 
cioset-door  had  closed,  **  your  business — your  mission  from  our 
J^bel  subjects." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  answered  Evelyn,  in  confii- 
fiion,  "  I  am  charged  with  no  mission  :  I  but — ^" 

"  Your  business,  then,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  or 
howsoever  called,  and  briefly,  sir." 

"  My  business,  here,  does  not  at  all  concem  your  Majesty 
— 18  not  of  a  public  kind — ^is  not — " 

"  How,  General  Sarsfield  ?  What  means  thisT'  intemipted 
James. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Sarsfield,  "  the  stripling  speaks  truth." 

"  How  is  it,  then,  I  ask  1  What  brings  to  our  court  a  rebel 
and  a  traitor,  who  hath  no  business  here  1  What  practices  be 
theser 

"  Under  your  Majesty's  favour,  none  that  shrink  from 
inquiiy,  or  merit  your  Majesty's  displeasure.  I  had  hoped  I 
was  above  suspicion  of  such." 

"  Sarsfield,  you  are.     But  inform  us,  quickly  and  briefly." 

"  Your  Majesty  beholds  in  Mr.  Evelyn  a  person  on  whose 
aecount,  and  that  of  a  friend  of  his,  I  once  received,  at 
the  Johnstown  camp,  your  Majesty's  gracious  instructions 
touching — ^" 
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"  I  remember  some  slight  matter  of  the  kind ;  a  question  of 
GkJmoy's  right  to  take  the  life  of  a  mad  stripling  and  bis 
friend — well,  well." 

"  Since  then,  that  loyal  subject  of  your  Majesty  bath,  by  a 
violent  chance  of  war,  been  separated  from  this,  bis  bosom 
friend,  and  is,  perchance,  dead.  His  sister,  a  beautiful  lady, 
also  disappears ;  is  supposed,  in  a  fit  of  distraction,  to  play 
the  part  of  heroine  in  your  Majesty's  Service ;  and  is  now 
anxiously  sought  after  by  her  betrothed  husband,  Mr.  Evelyn, 
who,  foe  as  he  is,  singly  approaches  your  Majesty's  court,  and, 
in  entire  reliance  on  your  Majest/s  respect  and  tendemess  of 
the  private  concerns  of  private  affection,  has  had  no  fear  to 
claim  my  Service  in  furtherance  of  his  sad  inquiry." 

"  And  you,  Sarsfield,  are  Warrant  for  him  and  his  story,  his 
proceedings  and  intentions  T     The  general  assented. 

"  Then  let  him  have  no  cause  to  repent  his  confidence  in 
our  humane  feelings,  which — though  in  the  clash  of  unnatural 
politics  we  have  seen  them  overiooked — still  find  place  in  our 
bosom." 

Sarsfield  knew  he  had  dexterously  touched  the  string  that 
would  vibrate  in  unison  with  his  purpose,  and  was  prepared 
for  the  allusion  of  the  outraged  and  deserted  father. 

"  It  only  appearing  to  us  marvellous,  and  unnatural," 
resumed  James,  turning  his  glance  on  Evelyn,  "  that  a  gallant, 
who  can  so  readily  give  us  credit  for  humanity,  and  who 
chooses  his  lady  love  from  amongst  the  daughters  of  our  loyal 
subject s,  should  himself  stand  up  a  rebel  against  our  crown 
and  privilege." 

Evelyn  did  not  venture  a  reply.     Sarsfield  spoke  for  him. 

"  Touching  that  very  point,  my  liege,  Mr.  Evelyn  and  I 
have  held  all  honorable  discourse.  Credit  me,  while  his  pre- 
judices  seem  but  of  a  mild  cast,  whatever  reasons  he  may 
bring  to  recommend  them,  he  upholds  to  be  grounded  on 
streng  conviction." 

"  Seidom  has  it  chanced,"  continued  James,  "  that  we  have 
been  affbrded  the  opportunity  of  demanding  from  an  enemy, 
face  to  face,  his  reasons  for  hostility.  Now  would  it  please 
US  to  hear  your  friend  speak  his.  Alas  !  we  are  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  wishing  to  vindicate  our  blackened  character  to 
the  meanest  subject  whom  slander  may  have  misled  to  rebel 
against  us.     Speak,  sir;  teil  the  reasons  you  suppose  you  have 
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to  draw  your  sword  against  your  Sovereign.     Teil  them,  and 
he  yriO,  himself,  condescend  to  answer  you." 

Evelyn,  through  mixed  confusion,  and  the  fear  of  a  fate 
more  serious  than  befell  Gil  Blas  with  the  archbishop,  conti- 
nned  silent. 

"  Speak  out,  man !"  resumed  James.  "  Saints  and  martyrs  ! 
liaveyou  fear  that  after  the  plighting  our  royal  word  for  your 
safety,  and  after  the  commanding  you,  with  our  own  lips,  to 
teil  the  blunt  truth,  peril  may  attend  your  boldest  speech  T 

Denying  any  such  apprehension,  and  thus  compelled  to  say 
something,  Evelyn  at  once  resolved  to  answer,  manfully  and 
honorably,  the  stränge  claim  made  upon  him  ;  and  accordingly 
aaid,  that,  while  in  the  early  stages  of  the  late  civil  commo- 
tions,  he  but  wavered  in  his  opinion  of  a  ground  for  just 
resistance,  his  Majesty's  abdication  had  of  itself  seemed  to 
release  him  from  allegiance. 

At  this  James  was  taking  fire,  when  he  caught  the  fixed, 
cold,  and  monitory  eye  of  Father  Petre.  Checking  himself, 
he  tumed  round,  a  moment,  as  if  fully  to  master  his  temper ; 
and  at  length  said  : 

"Abdication  is  giving  up  a  right  in  possession,  by  one's 
own  free  act  and  will.  I  was  driven  from  my  throne  by 
threat,  positive  violence,  and  the  necessity  of  self-preserva- 
tion.  And  when  those  who  so  drove  me  away,  found  me 
absent,  they  called  the  consequences  of  their  own  well-planned 
measnres,  my  willing  act  and  deed  ;  their  cruelty,  my  weak- 
ness ;  my  extremity,  my  choice.  Thus,  from  the  first,  their 
assertion  of  their  right  to  my  crown  was  a  deliberate  false- 
hood,  for  the  circumstantial  framing  of  which  they  had  con- 
trived,  beforehand,  a  painstaking  plot. 

"  Had  I  abdicated,  I  must  have  expressed  upon  some  occa 
sion,  or  to.  some  person,  my  pleasure  so  to  do.  Whereas,  I 
lefb  behind  me,  at  the  very  moment  I  was  first  compelled  to 
leave  London,  my  avowals  of  the  necessitous  circumstances  that 
forced  me  into  an  absence ;  my  protests  against  them ;  and 
my  firm  resolves  to  labour,  under  every  change  of  fortune, 
for  the  restoration  of  my  crown,  and  the  happiness  and  satis- 
faction  of  my  people.  Witness  my  letter  to  the  lords  and 
others  of  the  privy  Council ;  my  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Fever- 
sham,  my  general ;  and  afberwards,  various  other  letters, 
messages,  and  declaxations,  to  dififerent  public  bodies. 
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"  Upon  the  sudden  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  rf 
Orange,  I  was  deserted  by  all  upon  whotn  I  could  have  plaoed 
reliance.  The  men  who  grew  into  greatness  linder  my  love . 
and  confidence — the  children — but,  pass  we  that.  My  very 
army  I  could  not  trust.  Could  I  have  done  so,  I  would  hav« 
had  one  good  blow  for  it. 

"  In  such  a  Situation,  what  was  to  have  been  my  course! 
Durst  I,  with  any  respect  for  the  first  instinct  of  natura,  hav« 
awaited  the  approach  of  my  bad  son-in-law,  with  his  bad  ad- 
visers  1  The  sense  of  the  indignities  put  forth  in  his  proda- 
mation,  and  the  just  apprehension  of  further  attempts  on 
OUT  person,  by  those  who  already  endeavoured  to  murther  onr 
reputation  by  infamous  calumnies  (as  if — "  His  graceful  de- 
livery,  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  here  failed  him ;  his 
words  faltered,  and  his  lip  quivered — "as  if  we  had  beea 
capable  of  supposing  a  Prince  of  Wales) — calumnies  incom- 
parably  more  injurious  than  the  destroying  our  person  itself ; 
together  with  a  serious  reflection  on  a  saying  of  our  royal 
father,  '  that  there  is  Utile  distanee  beiween  the  prisons  and  (he 
graves  of  princes^ — ^these  were  some  of  our  reasons  for  deem- 
ing  it  a  duty  to  attend  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  save  life,  afc 
least,  from  the  hands  of  a  near  relation,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
our  subjects. 

"  After  my  obstruction  on  the  river,"  he  went  on,  speaking 
now  as  if  to  himself,  "  where  our  royal  person  was  rudely 
handled  by  some  of  the  meanest  of  mankind,  and  after  my 
retum  to  Whitehall,  I  might  have  expected  better  usage  froia 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  consequence  of  what  I  had  writ  to 
him  by  my  Lord  Feversham.     But  instead  of  an  auswar  sudx 
as  I  might  have  hoped,  what  was  I  to  expect,  after  the  usag0 
I  received,  by  his  making  the  said  Earl  a  prisoner,  against  the 
practice  and  the  law  of  nations  1    The  sending  his  own  foreign 
guards,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  to  take  possession  of  the 
posts  ab  Whitehall,  without  advertising  me  in  the  least  mari- 
ner of  it  1     The  sending  me,  at  one  of  the  clock,  after  mid- 
night,  when  I  was  in  bed,  an  order  to  be  gone  out  of  my  own 
palace,  before  twelve  that  same  momingl    After  all  thi^ 
what  could  I  hope  from  him,  at  whose  hands  a  sovereign 
prince,  and  uncle,  and  a  father,  could  meet  with  no  better 
entertainment  1     How  could  I  hope  to  be  safe  from  him  who 
had  tried  to  paint  me  as  black  as  hell  to  my  own  people  and 
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the  World,  adopting  in  his  declaration  all  the  infamous 
charges  against  me  ?  My  English  guards  taken  away,  and  a 
Dutch  guard  accompanying  me  to  Kochester,  whither  I  had 
desired  to  remove  1  Thus  was  the  royal  martyr,  cur  father, 
encompassed  about,  until  a  proper  time  arrived  for  the 
takmg  his  life  as  well  as  crown.  Thus  I  would  not  brook  to 
remain,  when  liberty  offered.  I  was  bom  free,  and  desired  to 
remam  so.  Therefore  the  world  need  not  be  surprised  at  my 
withdrawing  myself,  a  second  time,  from  Kochester. 

**  And  now,  stripling,  if  you  have  truly  stated  your  only  or 
chief  cause  for  rebelUon,  to  arise  from  the  abdicating,  by  us, 
the  throne  of  our  ancestors,  retum  to  those  who  helped  you 
to  such  a  reason,  and  teil  them,  that  from  the  sovereign  prince 
they  have  caused  you  to  wrong,  and  disposed  you  to  destroy, 
you  have  heard  his  own  apology.  Teil  them  that  to  yourself, 
an  undistinguished  subject,  he  has,  in  all  the  humüity  that 
becomes  his  himibled  Situation,  and  in  all  the  eamestness  that 
becomes  an  injured  man  and  a  Christian  king,  vouchsafed  to 
vindicate  himself,  and  the  Infant  son  who  suffers  with  him,  from 
their  cruel  slander.  And  so,  farewell.  And  the  happiest  con- 
science  that  heaven  is  wiUing  to  allow,  attend  you  on  the 
day  when  you  draw  your  young  sword  against  us." 

Motioning  to  Sarsfield,  he  tumed  away.  The  general  led 
Evelyn  from  the  closet;  our  friend,  much  surprised  at  the 
sudden  command  of  temper  with  which  James  had  made  his 
Statement,  after  the  imperious  bursts  of  spirit  that  had  marked 
the  opening  of  the  interview. 

They  had  scarcely  passed  the  archway  into  the  great  hall, 
when  the  deposed  King,  attended  by  all  who  had  followed  him 
to  his  closet,  trod  in  their  footsteps,  and  advanced  to  where 
Lady  Tjrrconnel  sat,  surrounded  by  her  beautiful  maidens  of 
honour ;  speaking,  at  each  side,  as  he  walked  along  : 

"  Look  not  so  grave,  lords  and  dames,  gallants  and  gentle 
damsels ;  here  has  been  nothing  to  disturb  the  joy  of  our 
meeting ;  nothing  to  tum  the  red  rose  white  on  fair  maidens' 
cheeks,  or  cloud  the  brows  of  our  zealous  and  loving  nobles. 
The  song,  my  lady  of  Tyrconnel !  That  quaint  song  which, 
upon  an  evening  before,  one  of  your  beauties  sang  us  to  the 
wild  music  of  your  native  harp.  Flutters  the  gentle  bird  now 
at  your  side  f 

After  a  befitting  answer,  there  was  some  motion  among  the 
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crowd  of  beautiful  attendants ;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
preluding  tinkle  of  a  harp  was  heard.  Evelyn,  his  heart  agi- 
tated  even  whüst  James  spoke  the  last  words,  now  started  at 
the  sound,  and,  grasping  Sarsfield's  ann,  looked  towards  the 
blooming  group.  But  tne  performer  was  completely  hidden 
jErom  hifi  view  by  the  clustering  around  her  of  her  sister 
maidens,  and  also  by  the  closing  in  of  all  who  were  in  that 
quarter  of  the  room,  in  order  to  evince  their  interest  in  the 
pastime  recommended  by  the  praises  of  royalty. 

But,  as  the  song  proceeded,  as  the  clear  and  powerfiil, 
though  wild  voice  rose  to  the  roof  of  the  spacious  hall,  fully 
conveying  the  words,  and  giving  a  soul  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  native  music,  Evelyn  could  no  longer  doubt  who  was  the 
songstress.  It  was  one  of  Carolan's  best  airs,  composed, 
at  Eva's  request,  by  the  shores  of  Red  Bay,  set  to  words 
of  Edmund's  writing;  and  often  had  he  heard  it  from  Eva's 
lips.  At  this  certainty,  his  heart  sweUed,  and  shrank  again, 
his  breath  failed  him,  his  eyes  swam,  his  limbs  shook ;  and 
uttering  a  hasty  exclamation,  he  stepped  forward  towards 
the  group,  when  Sarsfield  check'ed  him,  saying : 

"  For  Grod's  sake,  no — not  now — compose  yourself !  Why, 
you  are  pale,  and  you  tremble  !     Be  a  man !" 

As  amid  a  deep  hush  of  its  admiring  hearers,  the  song  con- 
tinued  to  ring  through  the  hall,  one  of  its  mostthrilHng  notes 
was  as  if  caught  up  by  a  trumpet  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Castle.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment,  a  roll  of  kettledrums  was 
heard,  and  guns  were  fired,  far  and  near,  as  if  from  different 
points  around  the  city.  The  voice  of  the  songstress  broke  off ; 
screams  escaped  many  of  the  ladies,  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
during  so  profound  a  pause,  and  while  their  sensibüities  were 
excited  to  the  utmost.  Some  nobles  and  ofiöcers  started, 
and  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords ;  and  James  walked 
rapidly  up  the  hall,  followed  by  his  courtiers  and  generals, 
to  meet,  the  next  minute,  the  gentleman  whose  business  it 
was  to  approach  him  with  the  intelligence. 

**  Well,  sir,  the  news?"  he  asked,  ere  they  had  met. 
"  Captain  Farlow,  who  hast  just  galloped  in,  waits  to  com- 
municate  it  to  your  Majesty." 

"  Admit  Captain  Farlow,  without  ceremony."  The  mes- 
senger rapidly  retired. 

As  the  King,  accompanied  by  the  lordly  and  martial  crowd 
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who  dustered  around  him,  had  left  Lady  Tyrconnel  and  her 
female  group,  Evelyn's  eyes  again  flew  in  quest  of  Eva ;  now 
she  was  at  last  visible  to  his  view.  Her  affrighted  compa- 
nions,  dividing  and  shrinking  at  either  side,  had  left  alone,  stül 
seated  at  the  harp,  the  syren  who  had  just  formed  the  focus  of 
their  blooming  circle.  There,  one  arm  flung  over  the  instru- 
menta another  raised  to  catch  the  flowing  hair  on  her  neck,  as, 
with  a  countenance  fall  of  energetic,  but  not  temfied  inquiry, 
she  tumed  round  to  fix  her  glances  on  the  far  door  of  the  hall — 
there,  indeed,  was  Evelyn's  long-lost,  long  sought  Eva.  During 
the  momentary  Observation  he  was  afforded,  poor  Evelyn  feit 
that  never  before  had  he  seen  her  in  a  change  of  character  so 
novel,  startling,  and  imposing.  Her  courtly  dress,  so  much  in 
contrast  with  her  former  simple  and  romantic  attire,  might, 
indeed,  have  assisted  the  Impression.  Her  long  hair  was 
twißted  up  from  her  forehead,  disposed  into  a  succession  of 
bows,  and  feil,  in  similar  bunches,  on  her  neck  and  Shoulders  ; 
her  loose  robe  of  stiff  white  silk,  hung  off  her  neck  ;  the 
ample  sleeves,  open  at  the  front,  did  not  reach  past  the  elbows, 
and  were  fastened,  at  certain  distances,  by  clasps  of  pearl. 
Clouds  of  point  lace  feil  round  the  bosom,  the  Shoulders, 
and  the  sleeves,  whüe  only  an  indication  of  waist  was  given, 
amid  the  luxury  of  Grecian  folds  and  splendid  negligence  that 
marked  the  courtly  costume  of  the  day.  Eva,  thus  seen, 
for  the  first  time,  by  her  bewildered  and  admiring  husband, 
might,  indeed,  gain  much  from  a  dress  like  this  ;  yet  was  her 
air,  and  the  expression  of  her  face  and  figure,  as  new  and 
commanding  as  her  guise ;  her  features  beamed  with  more 
elevated  thought  and  sentiment.  Her  very  proportions 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  line  of  fulness,  of  grace,  and  of 
importance,  other  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  attribute 
to  them.  Altogether  she  seemed  a  lofty  lady,  bom  to  move 
in  courts,  and  tend  on  queens,  rather  than  the  simple,  though 
enthusiastic  Eva  he  had  first  seen  in  the  valley  of  GlenarrÖF, 
and  woed  and  won  by  the  moonlight  windings  of  Red 
Bay. 

All  this,  which,  unfortunately  for  narrators,  has  taken 
so  long  to  describe,  being  seen  and  feit  by  Evelyn,  at  a 
glance,  his  thoughts  reverted  in  consternation  to  the  other  late 
transformations  of  character  he  had  attributed  to  Eva.  He 
was  following  up  the  reverie,  during  the  short  pause  since  the 
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departure  of  the  King's  messenger  from  the  hall,  when  her 
eye,  suddenly  flashing  round,  Gghted  on  his.  He  started, 
and  moved  a  step  forward ;  she  averted  her  regards,  without 
recognition.  Again  he  steppedon,  in  motion,  to  address  ker. 
Again  Sarsfield  held  him  back,  with  "  On  yourlife,  no !  Attend 
to  this  announcement."  An  officer  walked  rapidly,  thou^ 
with  a  jaded  step,  down  the  hall,  his  boots  and  slarts  soiled 
with  travel,  his  periwig  and  uniform  covered  wth  dust,  and 
intense  anxiety  exhibited  in  his  pale,  lank  features. 

"  You  have  ridden  hard  of  late,  Captain  Farlow  T  James 
cried,  as  they  met. 

"  From  the  Newry  mountains,  my  liege,  since  late  last 
night ;  where — "  the  i:est  was  inaudible  to  the  Company. 

"  Gk)ds  saints  !"  cried  James,  starting  back,  "  say  you  so, 
man,  and  our  advices  so  positive  against  it  1  Speak  out  the 
news,  sir*;  we  wish  no  secret  of  it  now.  Hear,  nobles  and 
noble  officers ; — ^fair  dames  and  damsels — ^hear,  and  get  you  to 
your  orisons  for  us ; — hear  all,  and  let  the  evening's  pastime 
change  into  sterner  bustle.  Six  days  and  nights  have  passed 
since  the  Prince  of  Orange  touched  Irish  ground ;  and  Captain 
Farlow,  who  brings  the  tidings,  has  been  worsted,  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  men,  by  a  part  of  the 
usurper's  army.  So,  gentle  ladies,  good  night !  Lords,  and 
others  of  the  privy  Council,  attend  us.  Hamilton,  Sars- 
field, join  US.  Our  other  zealous  generals,  to  your  posts, 
and  prepare  for  the  march  by  midnight  ;  some  one  warn 
Luttrell  to  repair  to  the  Castle  for  his  militia  orders.  Holy 
saints  !  how  have  we  been  deceived  by  poor  politicians,  in  this 
matter  ?  But,  come — counsel  first,  courage  affcer — and  at  last 
one  good  blow  for  it  !" 

Followed  by  all  whcse  duty  it  was  to  follow,  James  again 
sought  his  closet. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Evelyn,  to  horse,  to  horse  !"  cried  Sarsfield,  as, 
clasping  his  band,  he  also  turned  to  follow.  "Take  thispass 
— ^ride,  ride — and  get  you  beyond  our  lines  as  speedily  as  may 
be.  Call  at  my  quarters  ;  I  shall  give  you  a  few  of  my  Lucan 
troopers,  for  the  road.  FareweU,  sir — ^till  we  meet  again  f 
Touching  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  as,  looking  askance  over  hiß 
Shoulder,  he  smiled  in  high  excitement,  and  strode  away. 

Evelyn  stood  a  moment  more  than  ever  overwhelmei 
The  next,  his  eye  once  more  sought  Eva.     He  caught  » 
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^impse  of  her  face  and  figure,  retiring  through  the  open 
archway,  with  Lady  I^connel,  and  her  ruffled  flock. 
He  darted  after  them.  Some  obstruction  arose  from  the 
bastling  and  broken  groups  of  nobles,  gentlemen,  and 
officers,  he  met  in  bis  way.  And  when,  at  last,  Evelyn 
reached  into  the  inner  Chamber,  it  was  empty, — a  door,  just 
in  the  action  of  being  closed,  showing  him  a  skirt  of  female 
drapery,  and  thus  indicating,  that  through  it  the  fair  crowd 
had  withdrawn. 

As  he  stood,  baffled  and  confounded,  some  persons  inquisi- 
tively,  and  rather  hostilely,  addressed  him.  This  brought 
him  to  a  sense  of  bis  stränge,  and,  perhaps,  perilous  Situation. 
An  instant  after,  and  he  was  hunying  out.of  the  Castle,  his 
ears  filled  with  the  renewed  trumpetblasts  that  breathed 
hate  and  death  to  his  cause  and  him  :  his  steps  every  moment 
crossed  by  armed  foes,  chaUenging  and  JuestÄg  him. 
Sarsfield's  passport  brought  him,  however,  to  Sarsfield's 
house;  there  he  found  the  men  he  had  been  promised, 
mounted  to  accompany  him ;  and  he  sprang  to  his  saddle, 
and  spurred  northward,  to  carry  to  his  friends  intelligence 
of  the  roar  of  preparation  that  already  was  loud  in  his 
rear. 

As  he  and  his  escort  rode  through  Essex-gate,  a  horseman 
passed  them,  at  a  fiirious  rate.  Evelyn  was  Struck  with  the 
g^ieral  air  of  this  person,  and  his  soul  sickened  within  him 
at  the  thoueht  of  whom  it  might  be.  A  glare  from  the 
torches,  camed  by  two  of  the  troopers,  just  then  caught  the 
stranger^s  profile,  and  his  worst  forebodings  became  con- 
firmed.  He  pulled  up,  and  drew  back  with  an  involuntary 
shudder;  the  next  instant  he  dashed  spurs  into  his  horse, 
and  galloped  after.  But  no  one  could  be  seen  on  the 
suburb  road  before  him  ;  and  the  receding  clatter  of  a  liorse*s 
hoofs  down  a  cross-road  to  the  right,  seemed  to  intimate, 
that  in  that  direction  the  rider  had  disappeared.  Afifrighted, 
almost  terrified,  and  mad  with  impatience,  Evelyn,  after  a 
Short  pause,  gloomily  continued  bis  joumey. 

'^  My  lords  and  gentlemen,"  James  meanwhile  said  to  his 
Council,  "you  all  know  how  unexpectedly  this  news  has 
come  upon  us.  Every  advice  from  England,  every  opinion 
here,  agreed  in  making  us  think  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  held  so  busy  by  contests  with  his  parliament  at  home, 
that  he  could  not  venture  upon  an  Irish  war  in  person.    Yet, 

1  ^ 
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during  six  days  has  he  been  amongst  ua,  while  we  knew 
nothing  of  it.  Your  speedy  counsel,  now,  as  to  wbat  is 
to  be  done.  Whatever  we  resolve,  must  be  resolved 
TOomptly,  and  as  promptly  executed.  Let  us  not  acknow- 
ledge  that  we  have  been  taken  off  our  guard.  Abuve  all, 
let  oiir  actions  show  that  we  have  not — 

♦*  None  are  Ignorant  that  the  diseases  of  Schomberg's  camp, 
ta  Dundalk,  reached  to  our  own  camp,  and  that  we  suffered 
almost  as  much  as  he ;  that — " 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  person  with 
a  packet.     He  eagerly  opened  and  read  it. 

"  From  France,  my  lords  and  gentlemen ;  from  the  Queen ! 
Her  Majesty  writes  on  the  very  matter  that  now  engages  us ; 
infornied,  as  it  appears,  long  before  ourselves,  of  the  expedi- 
tion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Let  all  our  zealous  friends 
peruse  the  paper ;  meantime  we  proceed  in  our  Council. 

"  It  is  well  known,  I  say,  that,  together  with  disease  and 
sickness,  the  native  army,  which  so  honorably  closed  the 
last  campaign,  has  been  much  reduced  by  bad  food,  and  some- 
times  the  want  of  food  of  any  kind,  while  no  recruitings  have 
ßince  taken  place  for  our  service.  Further  it  is  known  how 
earnestly  and  often  I  have  meantime  pressed  the  French 
cabinet  to  afford  us  the  troops,  and  other  helps,  which  his 
Most  Cliristian  Majesty  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  us.  How 
our  loving  Queen  stoi^e,  on  the  spot,  in  the  same  view. 
Yet,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  minister,  offended  because  I 
refused  his  naming  of  a  general,  in  favour  of  the  gallant 
Lauzan,  now  by  your  side — ^how  much  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed  in  our  expectations  of  aid  !  Only  six  thousand 
Frenchmen  at  last  sent  to  us ;  and  while  our  faithful  Irish  lack 
arms  and  food  clothes  and  shoes,  little  of  the  other  assis- 
tance  that  was,  perchance,  more  necessary.  So  that,  my 
lords  and  gentlemen,  between  natives  and  aUies,  I  doubt  if 
our  present  army,  badly  appointed  as  it  is,  destitute  of  field- 
pieces  and  muskets,  amounts  to  more  than  thirty  thousand." 

"  To  no  more,  my  liege,  including  garrisons,"  said  Sarsfield ; 
**  while  tlie  utmost  force  disposable  for  the  field,  is  about 
twenty-five  thousand." 

"  You  have  come  possessed  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
Captain  Farlow  T  resumed  James. 

"  I  have,  sir.  Thirty-six  thousand,  since  William*s  meeting 
with  Schomberg ;  all  Veteran  troops,  completely  suppUed  9M 
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lippointed;   and  mostly  foreigners,  inured  to  war,  fatigae, 
and  victory." 

**  The  odds  are  against  us,"  said  James,  in  a  downcast  and 
tindecided  tone. 

"  Not  while  heaven  be  with  us,"  observed  Father  Petre. 

"  And  OUT  cause  that  of  our  King  and  holy  Church,"  echoed 
l^nrconners  reverend  chaplain. 

"  Snrely  thus  are  we  the  host,  and  they  a  remnant,"  said 
old  Tyrconnel,  encouraged  by  the  confidence  of  the  clergy* 
men. 

"  Speak,  Count  de  Lauzan,"  resumed  James,  half  offended  at 
the  intrusion  of  opinions,  which  he  had  not  called  for,  even 
though  they  agreed  with  his  own. 

The  count  answered,  in  French,  that,  under  the  circum- 
ßtances,  and  particularly,  after  having  perused  the  Queen's 
letter,  he  would  strongly  recommend  precaution  in  every 
shape ;  adding,  that  he  was  not  long  enough  in  Ireland  to  offer 
veiy  particular  opinions. 

The  French  ambassador,  D*Avoux,  when  called  on,  made 
similar  vague  observations. 

"  Now,  Sarsfield,"  continued  James. 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  the  general,  "the 
visible  odds,  at  the  least,"  bowing  to  the  ecclesiastics,  "  are, 
a»  your  Majesty  hath  observed,  against  us.  I  incline,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  govemed  by  Count  de  Lauzan*s  opinion." 

"  For  the  first  time  in  your  life,  then,"  whispered  Hamil- 
ton, "  A*  God's  name,  don't  pay  him  this  flattery." 
•  "  Hamilton,"  said  James,  smiling,  "  we  observe  your  zeal 
with  Sarsfield's  ear,  and  can  read  by  your  eye  that  you  would 
willingly  spoil  a  scarlet  cloak  for  one  good  horse-charge  at 
OUT  son-in-law,  on  fair  ground,  and  your  troops  about  equal. 
But  let  Sarsfield  say  his  say.  Nor  do  I  fear  you  or  other 
noble  Irish  generals  present  are  offended,  that  we  have 
called  on  him,  though  less  in  rank  than  you  and  them,  to 
render  us  a  first  answer.     Sarsfield,  speak  on.'* 

"The  chances  being  so  much  against  us,  I  tum  to  her 
Majesty's  gracious  letter,  my  liege.  Here  is  King  Louis's 
promise,  that  when  the  convoy  which  has  brought  Wüliam 
to  Ireland  shall  join  the  English  fleet,  he  will  send  a  sufficient 
number  of  frigates  and  privateers  to  destroy  his  transports, 
still  at  sea,  and  coasting  after  him ;  and  then  pin  him  up, 
here,  while  the.hitherto  successfiil  fleets  of  France  shall  onoe 
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more  engage  the  English  admiral,  and,  if  again  triuniphant, 
make  a  landing  in  England.  Therefore  I  think  your  Majesty 
might  do  well  to  await  the  issue  of  things  at  sea ;  and  adding 
to  the  strength  of  your  already  formidable  garrisons,  retire 
from  Ulster,  across  the  Shannon,  where  the  army  may  not 
only  be  kept'up,  but  recruited,  refreshed,  and  better  dis- 
ciplined.  Should  the  views  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  bot 
in  a  degree  succeed,  William's  army  might,  as  the  autunm 
approaches,  share  the  fate  of  Schomberg's,  last  year.  Or  eise, 
England  may  be  lost  to  him  before  he  can  retum  tliither. 
Your  Majesty  might,  meantime,  continue  in  the  south, 
prepared  to  take  speedy  advantage  of  any  such  tums  of 
fortune." 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Powis,  the  members  of  James's 
privy  Council,  with  the  exception  of  Tjn'connel  and  Father 
Petre,  the  Lords  Cläre  and  Galway,  and  the  majority  of  M» 
other  Irish  officers  present,  seconded  this  prudent  advice, 
James  stooped  down  to  whisper  with  the  ancient  ecclesiastk 
There  was  a  deep  pause.  At  last  he  manned  himself,  and 
spoke. 

"  Much  reason  there  is  in  the  opinions  offered.  But  should 
I  now  abandon  Dublin,  is  it  not  likely  that  my  friends  in  it 
will  despair  of  my  cause,  capitulate  without  a  blow,  and  make 
terms  for  themselves,  away  from  my  interests  ?  And  may  not 
many  other  friends  follow  their  example  ?  For  the  sake  of 
God  and  of  gallantry,  let  us  not  run  such  a  risk.  A  much 
more  serious  one  than  engaging  in  a  good  cause,  with  good 
consciences,  and  brave  hearts,  a  somewhat  superior  enemy. 
Courage,  gentlemen  I  And  now,  action  and  bustle,  too !  In 
the  name  of  heaven  and  our  countries,  we  march  northward, 
to  join  our  main  army  at  Ardee,  by  the  dawn.  Should  the 
enemy  advance  on  us,  the  pass  of  the  Boyne  shall,  at  theleast, 
be  contested.  Sir  Patrick  Tränt,"  he  continued,  in  a  changed 
and  melancholy  tone,  "  hie  thee  to  Waterford ;  and,  in  caae 
of  the  worst,  secure  and  prepare  a  vessel  for  our  safe  re- 
embarkation  to  France.  My  daughter's  husband  must  not, 
even  yet,  make  us  a  prisoner,  at  his  mercy.  Though  I  fear  it 
not,  gallant  lords  and  gentlemen."  (He  again  looked  spiritedly 
around,  through  the  tears  that  stood  in  his  eyes.)  "  My  cause 
the  best,  and  you  to  prop  it,  I  think  but  of  success  and  victoiy. 
'Tis  the  first  time,  during  the  wrong  and  suffering  of  years, 
that  I  have  had  proimae  oi  «ii  fescc  >ü^\i\Xa  iot  \ö.^  ciown.    And 
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now,  at  last,"  repeating  words  he  often  used,  "  one  good  blow 
for  it !" 

"  The  Lord  prompts  our  King  to  speak !"  observed  Father 
Petre. 

"  Long  live  King  James  !"  cried  Tyrconnel. 

**  He  will  play  the  hero  too  much,"  remarked  Sarsfield,  to 
many  assenting  Irish  officers,  about  him. 

"  We  will  chai'ge  them,  at  all  events,"  said  Hamilton. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

DiSTRACTED  in  his  thoughts,  agitated  and  irritated  in  his 
feelings,  Evelyn  held  his  northem  course.  Separating  from 
his  escort  at  the  last  outpost  of  the  Irish  lines,  he  gained,  on 
the  noon  of  the  second  day,  WiUiam's  camp  at  Loughbrick- 
land.  His  leave  of  absence  being  that  very  day  expired,  he 
hastened  to  present  himself  to  Schomberg,  whom  he  found 
busy  in  assisting  the  other  general  officers  to  get  the  whole 
army  into  marching  order. 

Near  to  Schomberg's  hnt,  he  met  Walker,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Dopping,  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  a  group  of  clergymen, 
waiting,  under  Schomberg's  auspices,  to  present  an  address  of 
congratulation  to  William,  and  somewhat  chagrined  that  he 
had  waited  a  long  time. 

"  He  shuns  us,"  grumbled  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  "  as  if  he 
had  no  common  cause  with  us,  and  only  came  to  Ireland  in 
the  view  I  before  mentioned  to  you,  namely,  to  conquer  it  for 
his  Dutch  followers. 

"  Observe  how  his  army  is  constituted.  Distrusting  Eng- 
lish  soldiers,  he  takes  care  that  much  more  than  half  of  it  shall 
be  foreigners.  It  contains  ten  thousand  Danes,  nine  thousand 
Dutch,  and  four  thousand  French  refugees.  And  the  superiority 
in  officers  in  still  more  remarkable.  Then,  he  brings  with 
him  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  more  from  a  fear  of  leaving  him 
behind,  and  to  lessen  the  odium  of  fighting  against  his  fiither- 
in-law,  by  dividing  that  odium,  than  to  do  honour  to  the 
husband  of  James  s  second  daughter,  whom  he  did  not  even 
permit  to  travel  in  the  coach  with  him.  From  a  similar  pre- 
caution,  he  fetches  over  a  number  of  English  nobility  and 
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men  of  Cashion^  nominaDy  as  yolunteers,  bat  really  as  hostages, 
to  insore  the  good  conduct  of  their  friends  at  home,  touching 
ihe  wide-spread  plot  that  has  been  discovered,  and  the  great 
French  descent  expected  on  the  English  coast." 

While  the  bishop  thus  gave  vent  to  his  irritation,  Evelyn 
gazed  at  the  whole  ariny  drawn  oat  in  marching  array,  ex- 
tending,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  farther  tbÜEin  his  eye 
could  reach,  and  fonning,  in  their  peifect  appointments  and 
excellent  condition,  a  magnificent  and  imposing  spectacle. 

At  a  great  distance^  a  stir  presently  became  visible,  and 
Schomberg  intimated  that  the  King  approached;  galloping 
along  the  line,  to  bestow  on  it  a  parting  inspection. 

"  Now,"  resumed  Walker,  "  wiQ  you  see  him  in  the  only 
character  in  which  he  is  admirable.  Since  he  has  landed  in 
Ireland,  his  whole  conduct  shows,  indeed,  gallant  and  heroic, 
and  like  a  great  captain.  He  accepts  no  better  quarters 
than  his  soldiers  have ;  he  rides  among  them  by  day,  stirring 
up  their  mettle ;  he  sleeps  with  them  on  the  field,  by  night. 
And  once,  when  it  was  proposed  to  get  wine  for  his  use, 
*  No,'  he  Said  (in  their  hearing  however),  *  I  will  drink 
water  with  my  soldiers.' " 

While  the  dignitary  spoke,  William  approached,  at  füll 
sweep,  distancing  his  aids-de-camp  and  other  attendants,  and 
appearing,  indeed,  so  difFerent  a  man  from  the  William  our 
fnend  had  seen  at  Kensington  Palace,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  him  the  same  person.  He  sat  erect  and  motionless 
in  the  saddle,  as  if  he  were,  indeed,  part  of  the  noble 
animal  he  bestrode.  His  usually  languid  eyes  glared 
and  flashed;  excitement  lent  a  high  colour  to  hife  wasted 
cheeks;  and  every  muscle  of  his  body  expressed  energy, 
as,  with  a  drawn  sword  occasionally  moved  round  his  head, 
he  addressed,  in  his  rapid  transit  along  the  line,  brief,  but 
spirit-stirring  words  of  approbation  and  encouragement,  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  waved  their  hats  and  plumes 
and  shouted  as  he  passedL 

His  eye  lighting  on  Schomberg,  he  suddenly  pulled  up  and 
approached  him. 

"  For  Dundalk,  so  soon,  my  liege  1"  asked  the  cdd  duke. 

"  Yes,"  answered  William,  "  before  the  rains  come  on." 

Schomberg,  understanding  the  allusion,  coloured,  bowed, 
and  drew  back. 

"  Does    your  Majesty  hold  to    be  useless,  any  further 
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itarrying  for  information  of  the  enemy?"  inquired  General 
Douglas. 

"  I  have  not  come  to  Ireland  to  let  the  grass  grow  under 
my  feet,"  was  William's  reply,  as  he  motioned  to  tum  off. 

"  May  it  please  your  excellent  Majesty/'  said  Walker, 
stepping  forward,  "  to  hear  the  address  of  which  your  grace 
has  been  advise«!,  and  which  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  these 
reverend  gentlemen,  and  niyself,  have  been  deputed  to 
present." 

"  Aye,"  cried  William,  ungraciously,  "  if  it  be  brief." 

Upon  which  the  Bishop  of  Derry  began  to  read  aloud  a 
long-winded  and  elaborate  composition,  that  had  cost  much 
care  and  study,  thanking  William  for  coming  to  Ireland,  and 
Grod  for  allowing  him  to  come,  and  ending  witli  a  statement 
of  the  fonner  woes  suffered  by  loyal  Protestants  from  Irish 
Papists — their  merits  past  and  present — and  humble  hope 
that  his  Majesty  would — 

Here  William,  who  had  more  than  once  winced  under  the 
infliotion  of  so  long  a  piece  of  rhetoric,  interrupted  the  right 
reverend  captain.  Now  that  he  was  in  his  dement  and  his 
glory,  in  the  saddle  and  the  field;  speaking  much  more 
flowingly  and  energetically  than  was  his  wont,  he  said : 

"  I  know  the  rest,  Bishops  of  Derry  and  Meath  !  It 
contains  matter  on  which  I  have  often  been  urged  in  Eng- 
land. But  as  I  have  answered  before,  so  I  now  answer. 
My  creed  does  not  teach  me  persecution ;  and  I  do  not 
eome  to  Ireland,  no  more  than  I  came  to  England,  to  per- 
secute  Papists,  but  to  assist  Protestants.  Our  parliaments, 
here  and  there,  may  do  as  they  like.  I  am  not  skilled  in 
the  way  of  parliaments.  But  by  me,  or  by  my  command, 
Papists  shaU  be  treated  as  fair  foes,  and  nought  beyond. 
So,  farewell,  my  lords  and  gentlemen.  Sound  the  march  ! — 
march !"  he  screamed  along  the  line.  "For  Dundalk,  Duke 
Schomberg  !"  And  dashing  spurs  into  his  willing  charger,  he 
was  out  of  sight  in  a  few  niiuutes. 

Between  three  and  four  days  brought  the  army  to  Dundalk, 
now  no  longer  formidable,  in  a  fine  season,  and  in  the 
absence  of  an  enemy.  The  King  lialted  but  a  short  time 
in  the  town,  when,  hearing  that  James  had  retired  from 
Ardee,  he  hastened  thither.  Here,  gaining  further  informa- 
tion that  his  father-in-law  had  re-crossed  the  Boyne  at  and 
near  Drogheda,  he  still  moved  after  him.     The  morning  of 
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the  30th  of  June,  saw  William  and  his  whole  army  witWii 
view  of  the  Boyne  Water,  and  of  the  Lish  camp. 

Tuming  to  the  left,  off  the  road,  attended  by  Schomberg, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  Major-General  Scavenmore,  the 
Bißhop  of  Derry,  Lords  Sidney  and  Portland,  Generals  Kiike 
and  Douglas,  and  their  respective  aids-de-camp,  amongst  whom 
was  Evelyn,  riding  by  Schomberg's  side,  the  King  ascended  a 
hill,  called  Tully-Escar,  which  commanded,  at  cannon-shot 
distance,  the  town  of  Drogheda,  and  altogether  affordeda 
good  Observation  of  the  country  and  the  hostile  lines. 

Evelyn  was  pleased  and  animated  with  the  whole  view 
from  the  top  of  this  hill.  To  the  left  appeared  the  steeple 
and  Castle  of  Drogheda,  peering  over  the  gentle  ascent 
of  the  middle  distance.  Eunning  to  the  left,  this  eminence 
at  last  feil  in  broken  lines  to  the  sea,  whose  waters  gleamed 
above  it.  A  continuance  of  the  same  line  ran  to  the  right 
also  of  the  town,  overtopped,  in  its  whole  course,  by  IoUb 
more  blue  and  remote.  Owing  to  the  high  nature  of  the 
sweeps  of  ground  between  him  and  the  Boyne,  few  or  no 
glimpses  of  the  river  could  be  obtained.  But  on  a  memorable 
Uttle  hillock,  forming  part  of  the  mass  of  the  middle  distance, 
clustered  the  Irish  camp,  obviously  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hidden  water,  and  running  in  scattered  patches  towards 
Drogheda.  Bodies  of  troops,  horse  and  foot,  looldng  insig- 
nificant,  either  from  their  real  paucity  of  number,  or  the 
distance  they  were  at,  and  the  extent  of  ground  over  which 
they  were  strewn,  appeared  in  motion,  äbout  the  camp,  a» 
William  ascended  his  point  of  Observation.  Some  traces 
of  a  continued  line  could  be  noted  as  far  to  the  left  as  the 
town. 

William  and  his  officers  soon  had  their  glasses  out,  and 
some  pause  ensued.     At  length,  Evelyn  heard  him  say : 

"  If  they  have  no  other  advantage,  their  position  seems  a 
strong  one.  Their  right  rests  on  the  town;  their  left  on 
those  broken  heights ;  and  their  centre — ^who  can  teil 
US  the  nature  of  the  ground  between  their  centre  and  the 
river  T 

The  captain  of  the  guides  answered  that  it  was  mostly 
gwampy  ground  along  the  whole  line,  from  the  bases  of  the 
heights  to  the  edge  of  the  Boyne. 

"  Better  still  for  them  ;  a  river  and  a  marsh  between  theo 
and  US.     Is  there  not  a  bxvdgö,  a.t  Ix^jad,  on  cur  right  f 
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"  Only  one,"  he  was  answered ;  "  at  the  village  of  Slane, 
ibout  seven  miles  up  the  river." 

"  Many  fords  V  he  still  questioned. 

"  But  one  known  ford,  about  opposite  the  centre  of  the  Irish 
urmy." 

"  Yes,"  resumed  William,  after  another  pause,  "  it  is  a 
stpong  and  well-chosen  position." 

"But  a  poor  appearance  of  an  enemy,  my  liege,"  said 
Major-Gleneral  Scavemnore. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  William.  "  However,  we  shall 
soon  become  better  acquainted  with  their  numbers." 

"Your  Majesty  can  have  no  opinion,  whatever  may  be 
bheir  numbers,  of  a  foe  so  despicable,"  observed  Walker. 

"  I  do  not  know  that,  either,  Bishop  of  Derry.  Did  you 
find  them,  as  you  describe  them,  at  Hillsborough  and  Long- 
oauseway  T 

"  Your  Majesty  does  not  incline  to  force  the  river  ?"  in- 
quired  Schomberg. 

"  I  have  assuredly  no  wish  to  make  this  a  Dundalk  cam- 
paign,  if  there  be  much  choice  left,  Duke  Schomberg.  But 
come,"  he  continued,  as  some  confusion  arose  in  part  of  the 
army  who  had  ascended,  and  sat  down  upon  an  adjacent 
height,  in  view  of  the  Irish  camp,  and  thus  provoked  a  few 
shots,  while  a  ball  Struck  the  very  hill  occupied  by  WiUiam 
and  bis  officers ;  "  we  have  looked  at  them  long  enough  at  a 
distance,  as  they  seem  to  think.  Let  us  see  them  nearer ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  get  our  over-curious  simpletons  out  of  their 
ränge.  FoUow,  gentlemen.  Prince  George,  we  have  troubled 
you  little  in  this  Council,  out  of  tenderness  to  your  inexperience 
in  such  matters ;  and  doubtless  you  will  thank  us  for  any 
trouble  we  can  save  you.  So,  choose  your  steps,  and  descend. 
Teil  the  guide  to  lead  over  the  cross  road  towards  the  water. 
Portland,  hither." 

Having  gained  the  pomt  from  which  he  had  deviated  and 
ascended,  and  thus  again  sunk  below  all  view  of  the  Irish 
camp,  William  accordingly  foUowed  the  guide  over  a  wretched 
bridle-road,  which,  still  at  his  late  distance  from  the  enemy, 
first  ran,  behind  considerable  heights,  parallel  to  the  river, 
and  then  took  a  diagonal  sweep  towards  it.  At  one  of  its 
angles,  he  halted ;  and  ascertaining  that  his  whole  army 
remained  out  of  sight  of  the  Irish,  ordered  them  to  halt, 
alsOy  and  make  a  moming  meal     Upon  a   large  stone, 


taUeatd  at  the  U^  Portlaiid,  a«sted  hy  anme  penoos  in 

waitin^  samm^ged  Wflüam's  own  hnakhOL,  wlikli  oonsisted 

inüj  (n  the  coane  bread,  shared  W  hk  aoldicrs,  and  ample 

dnio^ts  fr^na  sl  bngiB,  black,  Datch-kM^dng  bottle,  tbat 

enutted  a  ]iotent  scent  at  a  g<r>M  distanoe.     The  King  then 

took  Ins  meersehaiim,  and  in  pvofoimd  süence  applied  himself 

to  it.     In  a  little  time  he  caUed  for  water.     None  was  to  ^je 

;  had,  and  he  rose  and  aeked  it.  himself,  at  a  misnable  horel, 

'  hy  the  road-f?ide,  near  to  his  primitire  hreak£ftst-table,  which 

;   still  Stands,  nnmoyed  and  immoveable,  npon  the  spot  where 

':  he  found  it  ;  its  fame  eqnal  to  his  own.  and  promising  to  be 

'  as  dnrable  in  the  simple  nei^?;«iariiood. 

Kenewing  his  march,  he  continaed,  still  oat  of  riew  of 
James's  camp,  to  approach  the  Bojne ;  and  at  last  tnmed 
into  a  solitary  little  valley  that  led  straight  to  it.  The  sides 
of  the  gentle  slopings,  at  either  band,  were  intersected  by 
natural  trench  works,  within  which,  as  well  as  over  the  bottom 
of  the  Valley,  he  encamped,  and  halted  his  whole  anny.  The 
place  since  retains  the  name  of  William's  Glen. 

About  an  hour  after  noon,  attended  by  Schombeig,  with 
Erelyn,  Portland,  Schomberg's  son,  General  Douglas,  and 
other  officers,  the  King  emergä  from  one  of  the  little  hollows 
described,  and  found  himself  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence, 
that,  with  another  sweep  between  it  and  the  Boyne  Water, 
suddenly  gave  him  a  füll  and  near  view  of  James's  camp. 
Here,  referring  to  his  map,  and  using  his  glass,  he  sat  in  his 
saddle  for  »ome  time.  Then,  ordering  out  a  body  of  horse, 
he  obliquely  descended  the  heights,  and  rode  first  to  within 
muHket  «hot  of  tlie  pass  of  Oldbridge,  and  next  a  good 
difttance,  to  his  right,  up  the  river.  During  all  these  move- 
ment«, William  observed  a  profound  silence,  which  none  of 
lii«  generals  interrupted. 

lietracing  his  steps,  he  again  won  the  top  of  the  second 
little  eminence,  whence  he  bad  made  his  first  observations, 
and,  dismounting,  sat  upon  the  grass.  In  this  Situation,  he 
was  about  two  miles  from  Drogheda,  on  which  resied  James's 
right  ;  about  a  mile,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  from  Dunore- 
hill,  wliich  was  near  to  his  centre,  and  on'ly  some  hundred 
yards  i'rom  the  ford  of  Oldbridge,  which  was  marked  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  gigantic  and  isolated  rock,  since  chosen 
as  the  base  of  the  Boyne  monument.  Between  him  and 
Punore-hill,  lay,  beyond  the  river,  one  or  two  introductory 
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swells  of  land,  with,  at  their  bases,  and  stretching  to  the 
river's  aide,  an  extensive  marsh,  now  no  longer  visible. 

When  William  had  descended  to  ride  upthe  river,  accom- 
panied  by  bis  officers,  and  tbe  body  of  borse,  some  stir 
appeared  through  tbe  camp  on  Dunore-bill.  By  tbe  time  be 
came  back,  anotber  body  of  Irisb  borse  bad  been  drawn  out 
in  a  plöugbed  field,  immediately  opposite  to  tbe  place  on 
wbich  be  bad  coolly  cbosen  to  sit  down.  Sei  lomberg  ventured 
to  point  out  tbe  enemy,  and  bint  a  cliange  of  position.  Wil- 
liam, witb  mucb  coldness,  if  not  contempt  of  mannet,  said 
there  was  no  more  danger  tliere  tban  in  any  otber  place  :  such 
was  tlie  belief  of  bis  dark  fatalism. 

'*  Besides,"  be  added,  "  tliey  liave  no  cannon.  And  surely 
a  horseman's  pop-gun  caimot  reacb  us." 

But  he  miscalculated.  At  that  very  moment,  James, 
Standing  beside  two  field-pieces,  was  observing  bim,  unseen, 
from  behind  a  wall  of  loose  stones,  and  otberwise  screened  by 
the  borse.  A  celebrated  gunner  in  bis  service,  named  Burke, 
had  levelled  tbe  cannon,  and  held  a  ligbted  matcb  in  bis 
hand. 

I 

"  I  have  bim  covered  as  dead  as  Juh'us  Caesar,  your  Majesty : 
and  now  a  shot  for  tlie  tbree  crowus  1" 

"  Hold  !"  cried  James,  irresolute  in  tlie  very  act  be  bad 
planned,  as  be  Struck  down  the  field-piece.  "  Knave  !  barm 
not  my  daugbter's  husband." 

Burke,  as  if  tbe  conimand  bad  come  too  late,  fired,  at 
random,  tbe  gun  fartbest  from  bim,  and  almost  instantly, 
that  whitb  James  bad  borne  down.  The  shot  from  the  first 
killed  oue  of  William*s  aids-de-canip,  and  the  borses  of  <Jount 
Schomberg  and  Evelyn  ;  but  tbe  shot  from  the  second,  misdi- 
rected  from  Burke*s  level,  only  sent  one  ball  across  tbe  water, 
wbich,  stnking  against  tbe  edge  of  the  lower  bank,  under 
William,  glanced  up  and  tourbed  him  on  the  Shoulder. 

William  feil,  bowever,  from  the  effect  of  tbe  ball.  His 
officers  crowded  round  bim  ;  the  bostile  party,  at  tbe  otber 
ßide  of  the  river,  thinking  him  dead,  shouted  loudly,  galloped 
off  to  Dunore-hill,  joined  their  main  body,  communicated  tbe 
supposed  event,  and  shouts  of  tenfold  power  rung  through 
liill  and  Valley,  spreading  towards  Drogheda,  until  they  were 
lost  in  the  distance.  Wbile  James,  still  inconsistant,  glorying 
in  the  imaginary  result  that  he  had  fiist  proposed,  and  after- 
wards  prevented,  instantly   sent   despatches  to  Dublin  and 
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Paris,  announcing  William's  death  ;  and  illuminations,  and 
other  rejoicings,  subsequently  took  place  in  both  cities,  in 
consequence  of  the  news. 

At  the  report  of  the  shots,  various  bodies  of  William's  army, 
and  many  pieces  of  artillery,  appeared  on  the  heights  about 
him.  Evelyn,  though  scarce  recovered  from  the  confusion  of 
his  own  fall,  while  his  horse  went  down,  was  the  first  to  stqp 
towards  the  King,  raise  him,  tear  off  his  neckcloth,  and  bind 
it  round  his  Shoulder.  In  answer  to  this,  William  only  said) 
repulsively,  as  he  started  to  his  feet — 

"  Pshaw,  sir — ^naught ;  it  should  have  come  nearer.  Eveiy 
bullet  has  its  billet." 

But,  observing  the  alarm  and  confusion  of  the  troops  who 
now  appeared,  he  tumed  to  them,  with  a  surprising  change  of 
spirit  and  energy,  and  refusing  the  sling  in  which  he  was  re- 
quested  to  rest  his  arm,  took  off  with  that  very  arm  his  hat 
and  plume,  waved  it  thrice  round  his  head,  and,  exactly  as  he 
had  done  at  Maestricht,  in  1696,  when,  also  slightly  wounded, 
his  troops  became  dispirited,  thrice  cheered  aloud,  until  their 
cheers  answered  him,  and  sent  the  lie  to  the  hostile  shouts  that 
rang  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

Until  towards  evening,  William  continued,  after  this,  to 
ride  among  his  troops,  showing  himself  to  them,  and  in  every 
way  keeping  up  their  spirits.  Meantime,  none  of  his  generak 
knew  anything  of  his  intentions;  whether  or  no  he  would 
attack  James  ;  or  if  so,  in  what  manner.  Schomberg,  retir- 
ing  with  Evelyn  to  his  tent,  expressed  much  dissatisfaction 
at  a  reserve  that,  towards  a  man  of  his  experience  and  rank— 
the  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  in  his  own  country;  the 
husband  of  a  Dudley ;  Marshai  of  France,  Grandee  of  Po^ 
tugal,  Generalissimo  of  Prussia,  and  Duke  of  England — ^wa«, 
at  the  least,  uncourteous  and  humiliating.  Evelyn  could  give 
him  no  comfort ;  and  the  venerable  old  soldier  of  fortune  had 
recourse  to  his  national  consolation,  and  spent  the  evening 
in  his  tent,  puffing  much,  and  saying  Httle,  though  often  there 


•**broke 


A  sigh  thro'  suffocating  smoke.** 

Not  until  the  late  hour  of  nine  o'clock  was  he  roused  by  a 
message  to  attend  the  King  at  a  Council,  and  to  bring  with 
bim  the  Enniskillen  officet  N^\io\iaÄL\i^\!LQt!Ä  q£  the  deputies 
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to  England,  and  who  had  ofifered  his  Majesty  some  Service 
that  day.  Accordingly,  Evelyn  attended  him  to  a  cabin 
which,  in  Ueu  of  fitter  accommodation,  served  for  the  royal 
quarters. 

They  found  William  surrounded  by  all  bis  general  officers, 
steadfastly  regarding  a  map.  Profound  silence  reigned  in  tbe 
Council. 

"  Has  the  Irish  officer  yet  arrived  f  was  tbe  King's  first 
question. 

Evelyn  advanced  and  bowed. 

"  Hearken,  sir,"  continued  William.  "  Bebind  Dunore-bill, 
at  the  distance  of  some  miles,  we  bave  bere  marked  a  village 
called  Duleek,  a  pass  between  us  and  Dublin.  Know  you  tbe 
nature  of  tbe  ground  lying  towards  it  from  Slane-bridge,  some 
miles  up  tbe  river  f 

Evelyn  answered  in  tbe  affirmative,  and  described  tbe 
ground  to  be,  at  first,  marsby  and  uneven,  but  afterwards  not 
oifficult.  William  again  paused  ;  but  suddenly  broke  tbe  re- 
newed  silence. 

"  To-morrow  moming,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  we  sball 
cross  tbis  river." 

Scbomberg  ventured  to  dissent,  saying,  tbat  tbe  enemy's 
Position  was  so  formidable,  more  time  and  Observation  were 
required  to  consider  an  attack. 

"  Perbaps,"  William  observed,  "  tbat  was  tbe  way  at  Dun- 
dalk,  and  migbt  do  as  well,  bere.  Nevertbeless,  we  sball  try 
them  to-morrow  moming." 

The  old  general,  curbing  bis  cbagrin,  took  tbe  map,  and 
again  recommended,  since  bis  Majesty  was  determined  on 
battle,  to  send  a  streng  detachment,  tbat  night,  up  to  Slane- 
bridge,  with  the  view  of  getting  between  James  and  Duleek, 
and  so  taking  some  certain  step  towards  a  victory. 

"  Leaving  tbe  detachment  to  fare,  as  it  may,  before  we 
can  cross  in  the  moming  1  Silly,  my  lord  duke  1"  said  Wil- 
liam. "  Heaven  send  we  do  not  sometimes  outlive  our  talents 
and  ourselves." 

Without  trusting  his  tongue  to  an  answer,  Scbomberg  took 
bis  hat,  bowed,  and  lefb  tbe  bovel. 

"Dotage,"  muttered  William.  "Attend,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen.  The  river  sball  be  crossed  early  to-morrow 
moming,  in  three  places.   Our  right  sball  first  move  on  Slane, 
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pash  over  the  bridge,  take  the  enemy's  left,  in  flank,  and  get 
between  them  and  Duleek.  Soon  after,  onr  centre,  and 
main  force,  shall  cross  the  ford  opposite  this  village  of  Old- 
bridge,  and  engage  the  enemy's  main  force,  also.  Our  left, 
eomposed  of  all  the  horse  remaining  afber  this  disposition, 
shall  await  the  result  of  the  two  first  attempts,  and  then, 
crossmg  at  a  pass  I  have  myself  discovered,  within  a  mile  of 
Drogheda,  rout  their  right.  And  so,  good  night,  and  good 
repose  tili  day-break.  The  officers  destined  to  command  the 
different  divisions  shall  receive  notice  of  their  appointments 
by  bedtime ;  also,  a  notice  of  the  particnlar  troops  who  are 
to  form  our  right,  left,  and  centre.  To  your  tents,  my  lords 
and  gentlemen.  A  word,  sir,"  to  Evelyn,  as  he  withdrew 
with  the  rest ;  "  we  lost  an  aid-de-camp  to-day ;  see  that  you 
take  his  place  to-morrow  moming.  We  may  reqnire  your 
knowledge  of  the  ground.  Bear  this  paper  to  Duke  Schom- 
berg,  this  to  his  son  and  Greneral  Douglas,  this  to  La 
Caillemotte ;  but  deliver  none  for  an  hour  to  come.  Then 
retum  to  us.  And  hark — ^as  we  have  been  told  that  the 
enemy  choose  to  distinguish  themselves  to-morrow  by  white 
favours  in  their  hats,  convey  our  pleasure  to  our  generals  that 
they,  and  every  soldier  of  the  army,  do  assume  green  for  their 
colour ;  a  green  bough,  or  the  like — so,  speed  you.  What  a 
trick,  dear  Bentinck,"  he  continued,  tuming  to  his  prime 
favourite,  after  Evelyn  had  departed  to  execute  this  com- 
mand, well-known  to  have  really  been  issued  by  William — 
"  what  a  farce  is  this  fashion  of  choosing  a  colour  to 
cut  each  other's  throats  under !  Yet,  as  it  has  been 
used  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  we  must  needs  adopt 
it.  And,  gramercy  for  their  wisdom,  I  suppose  whatever 
way  the  battle  may  go,  James  will  be  recoUected  by  his 
white  badge,  and  I  by  my  green  badge,  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generations  of  our  gracious  partizans,  better 
than  by  any  particular  knowledge  of  our  real  düFer- 
ences,  our  motives,  or  our  principles.  Oh,  yes  !  In  this 
land  of  Ireland,  especially,  which,  since  my  good  Englishers 
first  possessed  it,  has  been  kept  down  only  by  allowing  its 
quarrelsoüie  people  to  göre  each  other ; — here  I  Warrant  you, 
long  after  the  result  of  to-morrow's  struggle,  the  childrens' 
children  of  the  Irish  among  our  troops,  will  be  more  ready  to 
erack  a  Papist*s  crown,  in  honour  of  the  colour  their  ancestors 
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"  now  happen  to  wear  in  their  caps,  than  anxious  to  understand 
the  cause  of  our  policy  in  fighting  at  their  head.  *  William 
/  and  the  green  for  ever  T  *Huzzah  for  the  loyal  and  Protestant 
green !'  will  cause,  from  time  to  time,  more  petty  warfare, 
than,  perhaps,  the  amount  of  this  Coming  battle  of  the  Boyne 
Water.* 

His  Majesty,  though  a  Prince  of  considerable  foresight,  has, 
however,  been  strangely  unprophetic  in  part  of  these  remarks, 
giving  the  two  parties  credit  for  much  more  recollection  of 
facts,  than,  cynicäl  as  he  might  be,  they  affcerwards  proved 
themselves  entitled  to.  For — explain  it  who  can — James's 
defeated  adherents  bequeathed,  as  an  honorable  colour  for 
their  children  to  fight  for,  the  very  green  under  which  they 
were  prostrated,  wmle  his  own  sensible  and  grateful  friends 
afterwards  attacked  it  as  a  vile  colour,  although  it  had  led 
them  to  victory.  Attacked  it  wherever  it  appeared,  except 
when  met  in  trees  and  fields ;  and  mounted  a  sweeter  colour 
of  their  own,  to  entitle  them  to  say  to  the  heroes  of  the  much 
slandered  green,  "  Take  that  for  Coming  a-night  to  Jane 
Sndle !" 

"  I  am  sick  of  their  conceits,"  continued  William ;  "  of  their 
catching  me  up,  here  and  everywhere,  in  England  and  in 
Ireland,  as  their  Httle  demigod  of  a  faction  or  of  a  sect ;  as 
their  Jack-the-giant-queller  of  Whig  against  Tory,  Tory  against 
Whig,  or  Episcopalian  against  Papist.  Fools  !  let  them  look 
at  the  eflfbrt  of  my  Hfe — of  my  very  boyhood,  and  at  last 
understand  me.  Let  them  see  why,  step  after  step,  I  won 
back  the  poor  birthright  of  which  my  father  had  been  plun- 
dered.  Why  I  courted  all  the  Kings  of  Europe  into  a 
league  against  one.  Why  I  wedded  English  Mary,  in  my 
own  good  time,  after  refusing  her  proffered  band  by  that 
English  lord,  Arlington,  who  took  me  for  a  child,  to  be 
pleased  with  whipt-cream  and  fine  Speeches.  Why  I  came  to 
England.  Why  I  am  in  Ireland.  Why  I  look  to  fight  a 
battle  to-morrow.  Fools !  I  cry  again,  they  will  not  think 
that  about  this  very  day,  Louis  may  have  defeated  my  best 
ally,  Prince  Waldeck.  Light  me  a  meerschaum,  dear  Bentinck, 
and  open  the  cabinet." 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  complying  with  these  Orders,  duly 
presented  the  meerschaum,  and  then  unlocked  a  little  portable 
case,  that  would  now  be  called  a  garde-de-vin,  out  of  urb^«*» 
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lie  took  the  sd^mne  black,  Dutd^bnih  bocde  we  luve 
jlreadj  seen  in  reqnisitioii,  and  fillii^  from  it  some 
boniper  gfagiyn,  presented  them,  in  nqiid  soceesaon,  to 
William. 


CHAPTEE    XXXY. 

Evelyn  pnnctnaUy  obeyed  the  Kingf s  oiders  to  wait  an  hoor 
before  he  delivered  the  sealed  papers  to  the  different  officen 
named  hy  him.  Eemaining  in  General  Donglas's  tent,  as  he 
deemed  it  hiB  dnty  to  know  if  any  reply  was  to  be  conreyed 
to  William,  he  heard  that  officer  inthnate  to  yoong  Coont 
Schomberg,  who  was  present,  that  by  virtae  of  the  instnic- 
tions  received,  they  were  appointed  to  move,  with  the  ten 
thoosand  Danes,  on  Slane-bridge,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  moming. 
When  Evelyn  handed  old  Schomberg  bis  despatch — 

"Aye,"  gmmbled  he,  "'tis  as  I  had  expectations — one 
written  ordere  to  teil  me  my  own  bosiness.  Very  weU ;  it  is 
the  firet  I  am  ever  sent." 

Admiring  the  self-dependence  and  energy  of  William,  who, 
at  the  very  time  he  summoned  a  Council  of  war,  had  already 
determined  on  every  step  to  be  taken,  Evelyn  repaired  to  the 
royal  hut  to  give  an  accouot  of  his  mission.  He  was  as  coldly 
received  and  listened  to,  as  if  he  and  his  business  were  objects 
of  the  utmost  indifference,  nay,  disgust.  He  was  about  to 
retire  in  equal  disgust,  when  William  commanded  his  at- 
tendance.  The  King  smoked  many  pipes  in  profound  silence, 
while  Evelyn  continued  to  stand.  At  last  he  rose  up, 
about  midnight,  ordered  out  a  troop  of  horse,  and,  accompanied 
by  them  and  Portland,  rode  through  his  whole  encampment, 
seeing  that  everything  was  as  it  should  be,  in  readiness  for 
the  dawn.  Then  he  dismissed  Evelyn,  coldly  waming  him  to 
be  stirring  early. 

Had  his  young  aid-de-camp  feit  peace  at  heart,  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  sought,  during  this  release,  the  refreshing  sleep 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  a  vigorous  observance  of  the  King's 
last  intimation.     But,  in  the  midst  even  of  the  great  seene 
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around  him,  private  sorrows  seized  upon  his  heart.  Scarce 
oonscious  of  bis  own  movements,  he  walked  out  from  the 
Valley  of  the  camp,  gained  the  river's  side,  and  sauntered  with 
its  current. 

One  or  two  circmnstances  served  a  little  to  rouse  and 
divert  him,  Approaching,  unseen,  a  picquet  formed  of  his 
own  native  troop,  he  heard  them  in  loud  and  furious  conver- 
sation,  across  the  narrow  river,  with  a  patrol  of  the  enemy, 
composed  of  Irish  and  French  soldiers.  The  Frenchmen  had 
b^un  the  colloquy  by  wishing  their  foes  a  blithe  good  night; 
the  Irish  had  chimed  in  by  inquring  if  they  found  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Finn,  and  amid  the  bogs 
of  Dnndalk ;  adding,  that  if  such  was  not  the  case,  they,  the 
Irish,  would  do  their  best,  early  in  the  morning,  to  make  them 
80.  Both  spoke  in  their  different  kinds  of  broken  English, 
which,  though  only  half  intelligible  to  the  Northems,  was 
sufGiciently  comprehended  to  irritate  their  recoUections. 
They  answered  the  premature  gasconade  by  vituperation  and 
thieat,  that  showed  a  nature  and  a  mood  incapable  of  trifiing, 
and  sullenly  averse  to  any  communion  with  their  hated  foes, 
otherwise  than  what  the  sword  might  permit.  The  French 
and  Irish  laughed  loudly  at  their  wrath,  and  separately 
wishing  them  "  bonsoir,"  and  "  bannacth  lath,"  moved  up  the 
heights. 

fassing  the  Enniskilleners,  Evelyn  walked  further  down  the 
river,  and  arrived  at  a  point  where,  from  the  opposite  banks, 
two  vedettes  of  the  different  armies  almost  confronted  each 
other.  These  men,  an  English  and  an  Irish  soldier,  both 
good  specimens  of  their  country,  were  also  in  conversation. 

"  Good  night,  goodman  Teague,"  began  the  Englishman, 
heartily. 

"  Musha,  good  night  to  hur,  kindly,  a-vich,"  answered  the 
other,  jeeringly. 

"  Wliat  dost  un,  there,"  continued  Johnny. 

**  The  likes  hur  does,  there,  Pm  thinkin',"  replied  Paddy. 

"  Why,  I  be  watching  thee,  belike." 

"  Well,  aroon ;  one  good  tum  desarves  another." 

"Be'st  un  not  of  the  woild  Irish  folkl" 

**  Avoch — aye,  God  look  down  on  us  !" 

"  Hast  un  supped,  to-night  f 

"  A  thrifle,  accOTdin'  to  manners." 

'^  Hast  un  drank  enough  T 
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"  Lashings  an'  lavins."  , 

"  Well,  I  only  thought  to  offer  thee  some'at,  if  thee  hadßt 
been  athirst,  mon." 

"  Oh,  for  the  matther  o*  that,  I  could  be  dhry  any  time." 

"  Look  out,  then  ;'*  and  he  flung  a  leather  bottle  across  the 
river. 

"  Musha,  sweet  war  hur  fist,  an'  good  look  to  hur,"  answered 
Pat,  from  the  opposite  bank,  as  he  stopped  to  pick  it  up.  "  An' 
wait — thry  a  taste  o'  this,"  hurling  across  his  own  ample  hom. 

"  Health,  goodman  Teague ;  it  be  proper  brandy,"  resumed 
John,  duly  availing  himself  of  the  invitation. 

"  An'  here's  tow'ds  hur  good  health,  too,"  cried  the  other. 

And  Evelyn  walked  on,  pleased  with  the  manly  com- 
munion  of  the  soldier  foes,  which,  he  perceived,  could  happen 
between  fair  enemies  of  the  two  countries,  while  between  the 
mongrel  factions  of  one,  mean  though  deadly  rancour  forbid 
its  occurrence. 

These  incidents,  together  with  the  balm  of  the  summer 
night-breeze,  and  the  growing  interest  of  the  scene  around, 
soothed,  as  much  as  was  possible,  the  agonized  thoughts  oif 
Evelyn.  He  turned  from  the  river,  and  ascending  the  httle 
eminence  to  his  left,  walked  back  towards  the  ford  of  Old- 
bridge,  until  he  found  himself  about  the  spot  where,  during 
the  day,  William  had  been  slightly  wounded.  And  now,  the 
Observation  of  eye  and  of  mind,  which  his  Situation  compelled 
him  to  take,  almost  wholly  abstracted  him,  for  a  time,  from 
his  individual  griefs  and  interests. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  past  midnight.  The  moon  had  set, 
the  sky  was  overcast  by  an  unbroken  mass  of  low,  black, 
sultry  clouds,  and  the  darkest  night  that  the  tum  of  the 
summer  solstice  can  bring,  brooded  under  them.  A  glance 
downward,  at  his  right,  showed  him  William's  encamp- 
ment.  He  had  but  to  turn  his  eye,  and  look  across  the 
river,  to  get  a  view  of  almost  the  whole  present  disposition  of 
the  enemy. 

The  bosom  of  the  little  Valley,  so  close  to  him,  and  the 
ravines  in  its  sides,  were  numerously  strewn  with  tents,  and, 
here  and  there,  with  a  light  and  temporary  hut,  or  rather 
summer  bower,  made  of  boughs,  leaves,  rushes,  and  sods. 
But,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  midsummer  night,  few  of 
the  troops,  either  officers  or  men,  remained  under  cover  of 
any  kind ;  choosing  rather  to  Stretch  themselves  in  Clusters,  on 
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the  soft  sward,  while  their  pües  of  biilliant  arms  were  scat- 
tered  through  them,  flashing  in  the  flicker  of  the  numerous 
watch-fires,  of  which  the  united  blaze  ahnost  vividly  illumi- 
nated  the  Valley.  Some,  who  could  not  or  would  not  sleep, 
stood  over  their  supine  brethren  in  solitary  groups,  or  sat 
upon  the  most  mossy  knolls  of  the  Talley,  whispering,  if, 
indeed,  they  spoke  at  all,  their  hopes,  fears,  or  sensations. 
While  hundreds  of  the  horses,  left  free  to  graze,  or  lie 
down,  shared  their  watchftdness  and  inaction,  and,  with  a 
touching  instinct  of  companionship,  either  gathered  round,  as 
if  they  could  listen  to  the  midnight  comments  of  their  masters, 
or  with  drooping  heads  and  necks,  bent  over  those  who  were 
sleeping. 

Tlie  open  picture  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Boyne,  was  a 
relief  to  this  close  scene.  To  the  right  and  to  the  left,  as  far 
as  Evelyn  could  see,  appeared  the  enemy's  fires,  still  more 
nnmerous  than  those  of  his  friends,  occupying  height  after 
height,  from  the  river,  untü  partial  illuminations  in  the 
morky  sky  alone  told  that  they  continued,  out  of  view,  over 
the  country  beyond  the  encampment.  Around  them,  now  in 
nnshaped  blackness,  now  touched  with  red  flame,  moved  the 
few  waking  soldiers  of  James's  army ;  dark  masses  that  pre- 
dominated  over  the  sombre  green  of  the  hüls,  indicating  dif- 
ferent  portions  of  his  main  force,  sunk  in  sleep,  or  eise  closely 
keeping  a  position.  The  tents  round  Dunore-hill  confusedly 
gleamed,  iflte  white  stones,  or  flocks  of  sheep,  in  darkness 
and  distance.  The  Windows  of  a  little  village,  half  way,  in  a 
diagonal  direction,  between  Evelyn  and  the  camp,  glimmered, 
while  partially  seen,  with  interior  lights.  Old  houses,  imme- 
diately  opposite  to  him,  and  very  near  the  water's  edge,  also 
«fcve  out  a  strong  light.  From  a  church,  on  the  pinnacle  of 
Dunore-hill,  came  the  most  vivid  glow  of  all ;  seeming  to  in- 
timate  that  witliin  its  walls  James  had  taken  up  his  quarters. 

But  whatever  might  be  their  düFerent  appearances,  both 
hosts  were  wrapped  in  the  same  awful  süence  and  inaction. 
No  sound  came  on  Evelyn's  ear,  save  the  footsteps  of  a  sen- 
tinel  near  at  hand,  the  distant  tramp  of  a  horse  patrol, 
or  the  murmurs  of  the  gentle  river,  as  it  rippled  over  the 
shallows  of  Oldbridge  ford,  and  wound  on  its  course,  black 
under  the  clouds  of  midnight.  The  contrast  between  the 
simple  and  sylvan  scenery  at  either  hand,  and  the  armed  1* 
who. now  occupied  it^  strongly  occurred  to  Evelyn — Oh 
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qaiet,  inTiimg  peaee ;  tbe  othen  eome  to  fiü  it  wiüi  war  and 
boiTor.  Between  their  own  preeent  icpoee,  and  the  pmpofies 
that  fiUed  their  boeoms,  and  the  fieree  actmi  into  which  they 
woold  Start  by  moming,  a  still  stronger  contrast  aroee.  And 
then,  Evelyn  conld  not  avoid  feeling  deepest  awe  as  he  fonnd 
himself  waking  and  watehing  amid  the  sleep  of  so  many  hostile 
thoosands,  over  whom,  as  in  contem;^  of  their  petty  diffe- 
renees,  nature  asserted  the  conmuMi  dominion  that  prodaimed 
them  her  common  children. 

Nor,  ere  he  bade  farewell  to  the  scene,  conld  Erelyn  refrain 
from  considering  the  importance  of  the  circumstances  liiat 
had  brought  it  before  him,  and  of  the  results  that,  one  waj 
or  another,  must  flow  from  its  change  into  the  moming 
battle.  He  looked  npon  the  armies  of  two  rival  Idngs, 
headed  by  the  rivals  in  person,  and  aboat  to  stiike  a  blow 
for  the  crown  of  three  ^ngdoms.  The  political  poeition  of 
millions  hung  upon  that  blow;  the  extinction  or  perpetuaüon  of 
a  line  of  kings ;  above  all,  the  great  question  of  the  legitimacy, 
and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Nay,  differently  connected  as 
William  and  James  were  with  the  hostile  poHtics  of  the  Con- 
tinent,  the  termination  of  to-morroVs  sangoinary  stmgg^e 
must  have  a  strong  influenae  on  the  whole  state  of  affairs 
throughout  Europe — throughout  the  world.  The  misery  or 
happiness  of  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  was  connected 
with  the  "  Coming  event,"  and  thus  the  calcnlations  npon  it 
swelled  into  tremendous  interest.  Overpowered  by  them, 
Evelyn  descended  the  eminence,  and  retired  to  bis  hut. 

He  thought  it  was  impossible  he  could  sleep,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  mixed  interests,  private  and  public,  that  bore 
upon  him.  Yet  he  was  beguiled  into  a  slumber,  from  which 
the  sound  of  a  drum  aroused  him  ;  and  starting  up,  he  has- 
tened  to  William's  quarters.  As  he  moved  through  the  camp, 
all  was  Stern  hum  and  bustle.  While  the  echoes  of  the  op- 
posite  bank  repeated  the  brisk  summons  of  the  English  drum, 
other  drums  roUed  their  answering  signals  through  James^s 
lines.     It  was  broad  daylight. 

Fearful  of  having  overslept  himself,  Evelyn  stood  before 
the  King  in  some  misgiving.  A  severe,  though  careless, 
rebuke  he  did  encounter ;  but  William  was  too  busy  to  pay 
him  much  attention.  All  bis  ofiicers  of  division  stood  around 
him,  armed  and  braced — some  pale  with  intense  expectation. 
But  he  sat  in  the  midst,  as  unmoved  almost  as  a  statue.    Bis 
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last  Orders  to  Douglas  and  young  Schomberg  seemed  to  have 
been  just  completed,  for  they  bowed,  as  Evelyn  entered,  and 
soon  withdrew  from  the  cabin. 

"  With  tbem,  Bentinck  and  Auverkirke,"  be  said,  after 
a  Short  pause;  and  the  two  persons  named  also  quickly 
departed. 

**  Stand  to  your  arms  where  you  are,  Duke  Schomberg," 
he  contmued,  "  until  we  know  how  they  speed  up  the  river  ; 
then  let  Caillemotte,  first,  cross  at  Oldbridge ;  and  do  you 
foUow,  when  *tis  necessary.  The  Dutch  and  EnniskiUen 
horse,  with  a  reserve  of  the  Danes,  and  the  few  English, 
shalimove,  under  ourself,  down  towards  Drogheda.  Farewell, 
and  speed  ye." 

He  was  left  alone  with  Evelyn  and  two  other  aids-de-camp. 
He  took  a  tum,  slowly,  through  the  cabin ;  then  moved  to  ^ 
the  door,  snatched  the  reins  of  bis  charger  from  the  soldier 
who  waited  with  it,  bounded  into  the  saddle,  and  in  a  few 
geconds  stood,  with  bis  aids-de-camp,  on  the  brow  of  the 
second  eminence,  which  gave  a  füll  view  of  the  enemy*s 
ground. 

A  soul-stirring  scene  presented  itself  to  Evelyn.  To  bis 
light,  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  ten  thousand  Danes, 
under  young  Schomberg  and  Douglas,  already  appeared 
moving  on  Slane.  They  were  excellent  troops,  handsomely 
appöinted ;  and  their  long  and  bristling  line  of  bayonets, 
winding  along  the  Boyne,  and  flashing  in  the  fresh  sunshine 
of  the  now  unclouded  morning,  advanced  in  fine  order. 
Upon  the  opposite  bank,  large  bodies  of  Iriah  infantry  were 
Tapidly  taking  possession  of  breastworks,  thrown  up  at  the 
ford  of  Oldbridge ;  of  ruined  houses,  some  distance  behind, 
and  of  ditches  still  behind  the  houses ;  their  motley  uniform, 
their  rusty  half-pikes,  supported  with  but  few  firelocks,  their 
naked  legs,  and  altogether  their  wüd  appearance,  forming  a 
Strange  contrast  to  the  soldier-like  lines  of  their  enemies. 
James  had  wished  to  post  bis  only  regulär  troops,  the  French 
infantry,  at  this  important  point ;  but  the  Irish.  offended,  and 
devoted,  though  uncalculating,  furiously  opposed  the  order; 
claimed,  as  their  right,  the  post  of  danger ;  and  ran  to  take 
possession  of  it,  threatening  to  fire  on  whomsoever  should 
oppose  them.  During  their  hasty  movements,  much  bustle 
could  be  noticed  at  the  camp  of  Dunore.  Presently- 
squadrons  of  horse,  and  a  Une  of  French  foot,  soi 
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parted  firom  it,  and  keeping  almost  at  the  top  of  the  con- 
tinued  swelk,  up  the  river,  passed  Oldbridge,  obviously  de- 
tached  to  oppose  Douglas  and  young  Schomberg.  At  the 
same  time,  another  considerable  body  of  horse  descended, 
obliquely,  one  or  two  eminences  that  swept  from  Dunore 
towards  the  river,  and,  as  if  to  support  the  Irish  infiantry 
posted  in  the  breastworks,  houses,  and  ditches,  hovered, 
some  time,  about  the  heights,  and  at  last  settled,  like  a  storm- 
swayed  cloud,  immediately  over  them. 

As  soon  as  Douglas  and  Schomberg  saw  the  counteracting 
motions  of  the  lines  sent  against  them,  their  trumpets  sounded, 
their  drums  beat,  their  raven   Standards  fluttered  quicker  in 
the  breeze  ;  and  Evelyn  could  observe,  though  the  vast  line 
was  now  at  a  good  distance,  that  all  the  horse  stationed  behind 
passed  the  infantry  with  great  speed,  joined  their  brethren  in 
"  front,  and  pushed  on  with  them,  in  a  separate  body,  leaving 
the  foot-soldiers    to  follow  as  they  could.     At  the  same 
moment,  their  observant  enemies,  on  the  other  side,  made  a 
similar  manoeuvre  ;  their  horse  straining    along  the  high 
ground  at  a  gallop,  in  order  to  pull  up  the  advantage,  in 
distance,  possessed  by  the  Danes  ;  while   the  light  French 
infantry  tracked  them,  in  double  quick  time,  both  horses  and 
men   occasionally  falling  and  scrambling  over  the   dif&cult 
ground,  and  every  nerve  strained  to  recover  from  such  disas- 
ters,  and  answer  the  chiding  and  imperious  calls  of  their  drums 
and  trumpets,  in  advance.     Thus,  before  a  blow  was  Struck, 
the  preluding  contest  between  those  two  divisions  of  the 
hostile  armies,  had  poweiful  interest  in  the  mind  of  Evelyn. 
He  panted  with  anxiety  as,  changing  his  glance  from  one  side 
of  the  river  to  the  other,  he  saw  how,  step  by  step,  the  different 
parties  gained  or  lost  an  advantage ;  until,  owing  to  an  abrupt 
elbow  formed  by  the  river,  both  at  last  disappeared,  to  meet 
about   five  miles  higher  up,  and  there  bring  to  a  clash  their 
fierce  rivalry. 

As  soon  as  they  had  retired  out  of  view,  some  field-pieces, 
from  Dunore-hill,  and  the  midheights  above  Oldbridge,  began 
to  play  on  such  small  detachments,  or  reconnoitring  parties  of 
the  English  force,  as  were  to  be  seen.  William,  who,  all  along, 
had  watched  the  progress  of  the  Danes  with  obvious  satisfac- 
tion,  now  sent  an  aid-de-camp  to  get  into  motion  the  left 
wing,  of  about  five  thousand  horse,  which  awaited  his  com- 
mand  to  move  down  the  river,  between  the  two  camps  and 
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Drogheda.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  ready.  Forming 
them  out  of  sliot  and  sight  of  the  enemy,  behind  the  emi- 
nences  on  which  he  had  hitherto  ßtood,  and  placing  himself 
at  theirhead,  he  immediately  led  them  towardstheirposition, 
still  endeavouring,  by  every  possible  change  of  ground,  to  gain 
it  without  Observation  from  Dunore-hill. 

Advancing  very  slowly  and  cautiously,  he  was  able,  after 
the  lapse  of  about  an  hour,  to  accomplish  his  object.  Under 
Cover  of  the  last  descent  between  him  and  the  Boyne,  and 
immediately  opposite  to  the  ford  which,  at  the  proper  moment, 
h©  intended  to  pass,  William  at  last  halted  his  five  thousand 
horse.  In  this  Situation,  Dunore-hill,  previously  to  his  left, 
was  at  his  right ;  Drogheda  down  the  river ;  his  centre,  about 
two  English  miles  up  froin  him ;  and  Slane,  as  has  been  said, 
about  five  from  it ;  so  that  his  entire  line  now  extended  over 
a  distance  of  about  seven  English  miles. 

In  profound  silence  did  he  halt  his  people ;  without  word 
or  motion  did  he  sit  in  his  saddle,  at  their  head.  Not  a 
whisper  was  breathed  amongst  them,  as  they  stood  motionless 
as  himself.  Even  his  dragged  features  underwent  no  change. 
But,  in  this,  few  of  his  soldiers  were  able  to  Imitate  him. 
Their  colour  waned  and  came  from  time  to  time,  as  expecta- 
tion,  suspense,  or  anxiety,  chequered  their  thoughts.  And 
while  the  fitfui  cannonadmg  which  they  had  left  behind,  about 
the  centre  of  the  line,  visited  them  in  their  distant  and  lonely 
place,  eye  tumed  to  eye  for  a  Solution  of  the  cause  or  result 
of  itfl  continuance.  Evelyn  most  acutely  feit  the  inactive  and 
painful  pause.  His  soHcitude  to  learn  something  of  the 
attempt  on  Slane  was  excessive.  He  listened,  to  catch,  if 
possible,  the  remote  noise  of  small  arms,  which,  as  the  light 
breeze  blew  fair  down  the  river,  he  hoped  might  be  conveyed 
along  the  gentle  water,  and  so  proclaim,  at  the  least,  that  the 
hostile  divisions  had  met. 

Near  another  hour  elapsed  ere  he  heard  something  like  the 
sounds  he  so  eamestly  expected.  At  the  same  moment, 
William  slightly  moved  in  his  saddle;  his  eyebrows  were 
elevated,  and  a  faint  flush  came  to  his  cheek.  The  distant 
reports  of  musketry  continued,  but  he  grew  perfectly  calm 
again ;  only  drawing  out  his  massive  watch,  as  if  to  mark  the 
time  at  which  he  might  expect  intelligence  of  a  certain*'" 

Within  the  second  hour  after  his  arrival  on  tl 
William  once  more  showed  signs  of  animation,  quiddj 
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bis  head  to  the  right.  Evelyn  heard  the  gallop  of  a  single 
horseman,  Coming  nearer  eveiy  moment.  Cannon  and  mns- 
ketry  shots  echoed,  simnltaneously,  from  the  contiguons  bank 
of  the  liver,  opposite  to  William,  seeming  to  intimate  that 
the  rider  was  their  mark.  In  a  few  minutes  the  express,  pale 
and  agitated,  swept  into  the  dell ;  spnrred  towards  William, 
who  now  anxiously  tnmed  to  hear  h^s  news  ;  took  off  bis  hat ; 
extended  his  arm,  and  moved  his  lips,  as  if  making  a  cobyuI- 
sive  effort  to  speak.  At  the  next  bound  of  his  borse,  he 
dropped  lifeless  from  the  saddle. 

"  Fool !"  said  William,  bitterly  rather  than  impatiently, 
"  could  he  not  have  shunned  their  shot  f  Eide,  sir,  ride,"  to 
one  of  his  aids-de-camp,  a  fine  young  man — "  ride  to  the 
centre,  and  bring  me  their  tidings ;  and  now,  as  time  is  precious, 
take  the  shortest  way  by  the  bank  of  the  river." 

With  first  a  pale,  and  then  a  high-coloured  cheek,  the  gal- 
lant  youth  spurred  off.  Again  some  near  shots  were  heard 
from  the  opposite  bank,  followed  by  the  shont  of  a  few  voices. 
WiUiam  frowned,  vexatiously,  and— 

"  Follow  bim,  sir,**  he  said  to  Evelyn,  who,  in  another  in- 
stant, was  sweeping  along  the  river's  edge,  completely  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  some  concealed  foes,  at  the  other  side.  He  had 
sped  but  a  short  distance,  when  bis  horse  swerved  at  the  sight 
of  the  young  aid-de-camp,  lying  motionless  on  the  sward. 

"  Can  I  aid  you,  sir  V  asked  Evelyn.  No  answer  came ; 
and,  as  he  spoke,  his  own  steed  feil  dead  under  bim. 

"  Let  me  bear  you  aside,"  he  continued,  extricating  himself, 
unhurt,  from  the  animal.  But  at  another  glance  he  saw  that 
the  youth  was  completely  lifeless.  A  shot  had  reached  bim 
in  the  very  heart;  and  the  blood  now  burst  through  his 
mouth. 

Seizing  his  horse,  which  stood  near  its  dead  master,  Evelyn 
sprang  into  the  saddle;  pursued  his  course  at  fiery  speed; 
gained  the  glen  of  the  camp  ;  spoke  briefly  with  Schomberg ; 
and  returned  with  his  tidings  to  the  King  ;  choosing,  however, 
a  less  dangerous  route  than  that  by  which  he  had  left  bim. 

"  The  pass  at  Slane  has  been,  at  first,  easily  carried,  my 
liege ;  the  enemy's  horse  pursued  by  Count  Schomberg,  round 
a  great  bog,  towards  Duleek ;  and  their  infantry,  by  Douglas, 
through  the  bog  itself,  they  not  having  been  up  in  time  to 
show  any  force,  or  form  in  a  body.  But  strong  reinforcements 
have  since  reached  them  from  Dunore.     They  have  rallied,  and 
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gamed  their  lost  ground.     Douglas  has  sent  to  the  centre  for 
reinforceanents,  also  ;  and  Duke  Schomberg  waits  the  result." 

"  And  has  he  not  himself  yet  moved  on  Oldbridge  f ' 

"  Not  yet,  my  liege  ;  considering  that — '^ 

"  Back,  sir,"  interrupted  William.  "  Let  him  now  try  them 
there,  however  it  may  go  at  Slane.  The  difFerent  regiments,  in 
tum,  as  I  have  notified.  Await  you  the  trial,  and  again  come 
back  to  report  it." 

A  brief  Space  brought  Evelyn,  a  second  time,  to  the  side  of 
bis  old  Commander.  Schomberg  heard  with  displeasure  the 
Orders  to  cross  the  ford  of  Oldbridge.  It  was  not  time,  he 
Said.  But,  conformably  to  previous  arrangement,  he  noticed 
bis  early  and  long-tried  friend,  the  brave  Caillemotte,  to  lead 
over  the  advance  of  the  centre  ;  himself  still  remaining  near 
the  gorge  of  the  glen,  surrounded  by  a  streng  reserve,  all  in- 
fantry. 

Old  Caillemotte  readüy  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch 
Guards,  and  bis  own  Prench  Protestants,  and  led  them,  shout- 
ing  from  the  glen,  whence  a  few  moments  brought  them,  by 
a  tum  to  the  lefb,  straight  upon  the  ford.  The  Brandenber- 
gians,  emulative  of  glory,  could  not  be  restrained  from  follow- 
ing  them ;  and  about  ten  thousand  foot  plunged  at  once  into 
the  river.  Eveljoi,  bis  intense  interest  stronger  than  bis  per- 
sonal fears,  galloped  to  the  bank,  and  there  stood  to  witness 
the  event. 

So  sudden  an  obstruction  to  the  stream  of  the  river  caused 
it  to  swell,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  waded  across,  hip  high, 
nnder  a  scanty  and  ill-directed  fire  from  the  Irish,  who  pos- 
sessed  the  breastworks  and  old  houses.  Rapidly  fonning,  as 
they  gained  the  hostile  bank,  the  brave  foreigners  instantly 
attacked  their  foes.  Before  the  whole  advance  had  crossed, 
the  Irish  abandoned,  first,  the  breastworks,  and  then  the 
honses,  leaving  the  enemy  in  easy  possession  of  the  ground 
they  had  been  too  anxious  to  occupy.  But,  at  this  moment, 
Evelyn  saw  a  movement  among  the  dense  body  of  horöfe,  over 
them.  In  a  few  seconds,  down  swept  the  formidable  reserve, 
as  if  impeUed  by  ungoveraable  fury  and  Indignation  at  the 
retreat  of  their  brethren.  They  came  upon  the  Dutch  and 
French  regiments  like  a  tomado ;  charged  them,  with  frantie 
shonts^  and  broke  through  them  in  all  directions.  Their  Com- 
mander singled  out  Caillemotte,  upon  the  verge  of  the  b« 
Evelyn  reopgnised  young  Hamilton.    After  a  few 
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CaUlemotte  feil ;  and  treble  confusion  now  seized  the  Frencli 
and  Dutch  troops,  who  were  cut  down  at  every  side,  and  forced 
b^ck  across  the  ford.  The  Brandenbergians,  the  last  who  had 
attempted  it,  tumed  and  fled  precipitately  through  the  water, 
by  the  place  where  Evelyn  stood ;  the  French  followed  them. 
Some  of  the  Irish  horse  pursued  the  Dutch  at  the  oppoeite 
side ;  and  Hamilton,  heading  the  rest,  galloped  through  the 
river  after  the  fugitives. 

Ere  he  gained  the  English  bank,  Evelyn  flew  to  Schomberg. 
At  the  news  of  Caillemotte's  fall,  the  aged  general  flushed  red 
with  anger ;  not  waiting  to  put  on  his  corslet  or  helmet,  gave 
the  Word  to  his  reserve  to  follow,  and  rushed  towards  the  fori 
Hamilton  did  not  appear,  being,  unknown  to  Schomberg, 
lower  down  on  the  bank.  Evelyn  instinctively  asserted  Ins 
place  at  the  old  marshars  side.  They  met  in  their  way  the 
Brandenbergians,  and  the  broken  French  regiments ;  rallied 
them ;  and  Schomberg,  placing  himself  at  »the  head  of  the 
latter,  led  them  a  second  time  across.  In  the  middle  of  the 
water  he  was  stopped  by  two  or  three  soldiers,  bearing  the 
dying  Caillemotte. 

"  My  old  and  faithful  friend  !"  cried  Schomberg,  clasping 
his  band. 

"  To  glory,  my  lads,  to  glory  !"  shouted  Caillemotte,  and 
died. 

"  Gentlemen,  behold  your  persecutors !"  Schomberg  in- 
stantly  exclaimed,  turning  to  the  French  soldiers,  and  splashing 
onward. 

The  reserve  he  had  ordered  to  follow  him  advanced  but 
slowly.  Only  about  a  thousand  of  its  number  had  as  yet 
entered  the  river,  and  this  was  a  foot  regiment  of  Enniskil- 
leners,  headed  by  George  Walker.  As  Schomberg,  with  the 
French,  Brandenbergians,  and  the  native  allies,  again  showed 
a  formidable  front  on  the  Irish  bank,  the  galloping  of  horse 
sounded  behind,  and  Hamilton,  accompanied  by  his  troop, 
dashed*  back  across  the  ford,  passed  the  Enniskilleners,  a 
second  time  broke  through  the  French,  regained  his  own  side, 
surrounded  and  hurried  Schomberg  and  Evelyn  along,  and, 
at  some  distance  from  the  river,  tumed  upon  the  old  general, 
and  called  on  him  to  surrender. 

The  answer  was  a  thrust  of  Schomberg's  sword,  which,  with 

some  difficulty,  he  parried,  and  they  engaged  furiously,  while 

Evelyn  was  held  prisoneT  \>y  \»^o  %o\ÖAfex^,   M\»<öt«ime  enraged 
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efforts  on  Schomberg's  part,  impetuosity  and  the  weakness 
of  old  age  exliausted  him.  Hamilton  observed  this,  and 
Teining  back  bis  borse,  said — 

"  Surrender,  brave  old  man.  Let  some  younger  colleague 
— ^let  your  son,  whom  to-day  I  long  to  meet,  fight  out  tbis 
matter  witb  me/' 

"  Boy !"  cried  tbe  insulted,  not  sootbed  old  soldier,  "  con- 
tent you  witb  wbat  bis  fatber  can  do  !'*  And  be  spurred  to  bis 
antagonist,  again  strong  in  vengeance.  Tbe  approacbing 
tramp  of  infantry  was  beard;  immediately  tbeir  fire  flew 
among  tbe  Irisb  troop  ;  and  a  sbot  from  one  of  bis  own  sol- 
diers  orouebt  Scbomberg  to  tbe  ground,  quite  dead. 

"  Wretcnes !"  roared  Hamilton,  fiercely  facing  tbem,  wbile 
bis  troop  feil  back,  leaving  Evelyn  free.  **  Wliat  slave  among 
you  fired  tbat  sbot  ]" 

**  'Twas  I !"  answered  tbe  foremost  soldier  of  tbe  Ennis- 
killeners,  yet  ignorant  of  its  real  effect,  as  be  covered  Hamilton 
witb  bis  musket. 

"Tben  be  it  your  last!"  And  ere  tbe  man  could  pull  a 
trigger,  bis  skull  was  cleft  to  bis  eyes. 

"  Charge  !"  be  continued,  as  almost  bis  entire  body  of  borse 
gatbered  round  bim,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  some  regiments 
of  Frencb  infantry,  rising  from  the  near  heights,  where  none 
bad  expected  to  see  tbem,  threatened  the  right  of  the  Englisb 
centre,  wbo  were  still  crossing  the  ford,  wbile  tbe  Irisb  foot 
also  rallied,  retumed  to  some  of  tbeir  posts,  and  showed  a 
determined  face.  By  tbis  time,  too,  the  news  of  Schomberg's 
death  spread,  like  a  blight,  among  bis  soldiers ;  tbe  wbole 
centre  of  tbe  Englisb  force  shook  under  the  announcement ; 
and  at  Hamilton's  renewed  charge,  the  Irisb  side  of  the  river 
became  wboUy  cleared  of  its  foes.  Tbe  Frencb  Protestants, 
the  Brandenbergians,  tbe  surviving  Dutch,  tbe  Englisb  regi- 
ments, and,  notwithstanding  the  superhuman  bravery  of 
George  Walker,  tbe  Enniskilleners  all  feil  back  in  confusion  to 
tbeir  own  bank. 

Evelyn  found  bimself  irresistibly  involved  in  tbe  retreat, 
mized  up  witb  tbe  Enniskilleners,  and  very  near  tbe  Bishop 
of  Derry.  One  small  body  of  borse,  the  wildest-looking  of 
the  wild  force,  furiously  and  rasbly  pressed  tbem  througb  tbe 
Vater,  and  even  pushed  on,  unsupported,  after  the  wbole 
Englisb  centre.  Evelyn  recognised  in  tbe  mad  leader  of  these 
Inaomen  bis  old  acquaintance,  Friar  O'Haggerty.     Nor  was 
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Walker  slow  in  discovering  Imn.  As  soon  as  the  friar  had 
reached  the  hostile  bank,  the  bishop  ajiroitly.  wheeled  round 
him,  and  cut  him  ofF  from  retreat,  with  a  few  of  bis  troöp. 

* "  Well  met  at  last,  brotber,"  be  said,  confironting  him. 
"  Time  settles  all  accounts.  *Tis  som©  long  years  since  yon 
promised  to  meet  me  bere,  and  make  a  certain  story  good. 

"  It  is,"  answered  tbe  friar  ;  **  but,  witb  tbe  Lord*s  help, 
now  I  bold  my  promise,  if  you  like  tbe  ground." 

"  Tbere  needs  not  better,"  resumed  Walker,  "  witb  God  to 
judge  between  us.     Keep  your  stand." 

He  drew  a  pistol  from  bis  belt,  and  fired  at  O'Haggerty, 
wbo  instantly  retumed  tbe  sbot.  Tbeir  swords  flew  out,  and 
clasbed  around  tbeir  beads.  Tbey  closed,  seized  eacb  other's 
weapons,  and  dragged  eacb  otber  from  tbeir  saddles.  The 
fall  loosed  the  bold  of  botb  ;  tbey  started  to  tbeur  feet,  and 
renewed  tbe  contest  in  a  silence  only  broken  by  tbe  toilsome 
breatbing  for  life  or  deatb ;  tbeir  teetb  clencbed ;  tbeir  featnies 
set  and  stiffened,  as  if  tbe  muscles  had  been  cbanged  to  iron; 
and  tbeir  eyes  sbooting  forth,  witb  basilisk  intensity,  the 
deadly  bäte  tbat  filled  tbem.  Tbe  strife  was  shcfft; 
O'Haggerty  reeled  and  feil  beneatb  a  dreadftd  blow,  and,  as 
be  went  down,  tbe  bisbop's  point  twice  pierced  bis  tbroat. 
Walker  stood  over  bim  an  instant,  bis  stern  regards  cbanging 
to  a  grim  smile  as  be  contemplated  bis  victory.  Tbe  friar 
stirred,  and  be  drew  and  cocked  a  pistol,  to  make  all  certain. 
Wbile  bis  glances  were,  for  a  second,  tbus  diverted,  tbe  dying 
man  slowly  opened  bis  eyes,  fixed  tbem  on  Walker,  steaJthily 
placed  bis  band  on  a  long  skein  under  bis  cloak,  again  closed 
bis  eyes,  and,  as  tbe  blood  gurgled  in  bis  tbroat,  seemed  re- 
signed  to  tbe  last  agony. 

"  Friar,"  in  bis  usual  slow  and  steady  tone,  began  the 
bishop,  when,  with  a  sudden  and  unexpected  effort,  the  pros- 
trate man  sprang  up,  seized  bis  conqueror  by  the  breast, 
wbose  pistol  was  instantly  discharged,  with  tbe  muzzle  to  bis 
bead,  but  not  before  be  had  buried  bis  hideous  weapon,  to 
the  hilt,  in  Walker's  abdomen.  Then,  falling  lifeless,  he 
dragged  upon  bis  own  body,  with  the  gripe  of  a  buU-dog,  bis 
mortally  wounded  foe. 

This  scene,  occurring  in  much  shorter  time  tban  it  has 
taken  to  describe,  obviously  excited  the  borror  of  the  veiy 
soldiers  wbose  trade  was  camage.  But  of  none  of  the  apec- 
tators  80  much  as  Eveljn,  'w^io^  wLo^aiuted    with  the  long 
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nurtured  hatred  between  the  two  ecclesiastics,  and  recollecting 
that  to  them  was  mankind  partly  indebted  for  the  civil  war 
Üiat  now  desolated  bis  country,  witnessed  such  a  consum- 
mation  of  their  mutual  bigotry,  on  the  very  field  they  had 
fomented,  with  a  sickening  of  heart  against  the  whole  cause, 
and  a  feeling  that  degraded  the  chivahy  of  a  well-fought  day 
into  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  conflict  between  petty  passions 
and  sordid  interests,  and  a  blasphemous  outrage  upon  the 
name  and  the  charities  of  God. 

Disgusted  and  dispirited,  he  put  bis  horse  in  motion  to 
retum  to  William ;  leaving  the  whole  centre  of  the  army  content 
to  form,  as  well  as  they  could,  at  their  own  side  of  the  Boyne. 
Hamilton  was  content  to  stand  opposite  to  them,  now  sup- 
ported  by  the  French  and  Irish  infantry,  as  if  awaiting  the 
answer  of  some  expresses  he  had  sent  to  Dunore,  probably 
for  reinforcements ;  his  force  being  still  much  inferior  to  bis 
antagonists,  particularly  since  they  had  all  railied  and  got 
firmly  together. 

"S'death,  sir!"  cried  William,  the  moment  Evelyn  ap- 
proached  bim  in  his  lonely  defile,  where,  like  a  kite  in  a  cage, 
he  had  for  some  time  been  impatiently  snuffing  his  quarry 
afar  off,  until  at  last  his  appetite  grew  wild  with  provocation. 
"  S'death,  sir,  what  a  loitering  knave  art  thou  !  Here  has 
been  one  of  my  people  to  theriver's  brink,  half  an  hour  since, 
and  retumed  with  news  that  it  ran  from  Oldbridge  foul  with 
mud,  and  some  redder  stains,  perchance.  How  fares  the 
centre?" 

"  Eepulsed,  my  liege." 

"  Slaves !"  dashing  spurs  into  his  charger — ^but  suddenly 
reigning  bim  up — "  and  the  right  ]" 
"  No  news  from  them,  since,  sir,  and — " 
"Forward!"  roared  WilHam,  again  liiriously  urging  his 
horse,  as  he  tumed  to  his  men,  and  down  to  the  river's  edge 
he  instantly  dashed,  they  and  Evelyn  following.  The  bank 
where  he  gained  it  was  high ;  but  in  he  plunged  without  a 
second's  pause,  and  in  a  few  moments  gained,  with  his  lefb 
wing,  the  opposite  side. 

'*  Forward  !"  still  he  cried,  here  pausing  an  instant,  as,  dis- 
engaging  his  wounded  arm  from  the  sling  he  had  been  pre- 
vafled  upon,  over-night,  to  rest  it  in,  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
waved  it  round  his  head.  "  Forward,  gentlemen,  to  win, 
alone,  this  blundering  day,  and  teach  yon  saucy  kerne  their 
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distance  !    On  their  flank !  their  flank !  wherever  they  appear ! 
Courage,  my  friends,  and  victory  !     Huzza  !" 

They  cheered  loud,  and  galloped  after  hün.  Small  bodk 
of  Irish  horse  were  instantly  seen  flying  from  their  recon- 
noitring  points,  along  the  river,  and  maHng  for  Dunore-Ml, 
or  passing  it,  as  if  to  approach  the  Irish  centre  at  Oldbridge. 
Evelyn  spurred  amain  to  keep  by  William's  side. 

"  Caillemotte  is  down,  my  liege,"  he  exclaimed,  during  the 
furious  ride. 

"  Then  I  have  lost  a  brave  officer,"  said  the  King. 

"  And  old  Schomberg,  too,  sir." 

"  Is  he  1    He  should  have  died  sooner ."     Spnrring  hard. 

"And  Bishop  Walker,"  continued  Evelyn. 

"  The  fool !  what  did  he  there?'*  asked  William. 

They  soon  passed  Dunore-hill,  under  a  dropping  fire  of 
field-pieces  and  small-arms,  that  did  little  execution,  and 
came  in  sight  of  a  considerable  body  of  French  and  Irish 
horse  and  foot,  that,  seemingly  detached,  in  pari  from  Old- 
bridge, and  in  part  from  Dunore,  were  hastily  forming  onthe 
slope  of  a  spacious  ascent,  the  second  between  Oldbridge  and 
the  other  point  mentioned.  A  little  village,  called  Sheep- 
house,  approached  by  a  winding  lane — of  which  ahnest  jl 
vestiges  are  now  gone — was  behind  them.  As  soon  as 
William's  falcon  eye  caught  sight  of  the  foe,  he  pointed  them 
out  to  his  people,  again  waved  his  sword,  cheered,  and  led 
the  way,  still  in  a  furious  gallop,  against  the  swelling  ground. 

At  the  distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  he  was  saluted  by  a 
destructive  volley  of  musketry.  Numbers  of  his  soldieis 
dropped,  and  horses  and  men  went  rolling  down  the  slope. 
Another  volley  had  equal  effect.  Still  William  pressed  on. 
Now  the  smoke  of  their  own  firing  completely  hid  his  enemies. 
Evelyn,  as  in  terrible  excitement,  and  some  confusion,  he  kept 
at  the  King's  side,  could  see  nothing  but  a  grey  and  dense 
cloud,  out  of  which  issued  the  quick  and  faint  flashes  that  sent 
death  among  his  comrades.  But  suddenly,  at  the  command 
of  a  rising  breeze,  it  parted — ^rolled  ofF — and  he  beheld,  within 
a  few  plunges  of  his  steed,  the  close  ranks  of  French  and 
Irish  foot,  brindling,  in  front,  with  bayonets  and  rüde  pikes, 
and  wildly  contrasted  in  uniform  and  e'quipment.  At  their 
left,  a  strong  body  of  horse  were  just  prancing  into  a  charge. 
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The  Charge,  a  mutual  one,  was  given ;  breast  to  breast  the 
hostile  steeds  met.  In  the  tremendous  shock,  their  rival 
masters  broke  through  each  other's  ranks,  and  all  was  con- 
fused  strife,  clash,  groan,  cheer,  and  execration.  Evelyn's 
horse  feil  twice.  Scarce  sensible  of  his  movement,  he  at  last 
found  himBelf  hurried  down  the  slope,  along  with  the  whole 
of  the  left  wing.  Some  Irish  pikemen  had  taken  them  in 
flank,  and  produced  utter  disorder. 

The  enemy,  horse  and  foot,  retired  to  their  position.  Wil- 
liam, with  soul-stirring  words,  ralUed  his  men ;  reformed 
them;  and  prepared  to  make  a  second  charge.  At  this 
moment  additional  squadrons  of  horse  joined  the  Irish,  from 
the  direction  of  Oldbridge.  Portions  of  Dutch,  French,  and 
English  infantry  also  appeared  advancing,  at  some  distance, 
aJong  the  river's  side  to  the  King.  While  the  loud  report  of 
musketry  and  shouting,  behind  them,  intimated  that,  at  the 
important  ford,  the  contest  between  the  centres  of  the  two 
armies  had  been  renewed.  That  part,  at  least,  of  the  English 
force  had  recrossed,  now  seemed  evident  in  the  approach  of 
the  foot  to  WilHam. 

Inspired  by  their  sight,  although  not  waiting  for  them, 
William  a  second  time  led  his  horse  up  the  eminence.  The 
enemy  retired  through  the  lane  into  the  village,  and  dissap- 
peared.  Now,  confident  of  success,  he  galloped  through  it, 
after  them.  But  the  manoeuvre  proved  only  a  feint  to  seduce 
him  into  more  peril.  Their  horse  charged  furiously  upon 
him;  their  foot  appeared,  at  favourable  points,  over  its 
hedges,  and  from  some  cabins  at  either  side.  Again  William 
was  repulsed.  Leaving  the  Enniskilleners,  whom  he  had  at 
first  headed,  to  meet  the  shock,  he  wheeled  round  to  bring  up 
the  Dutch.  But  the  Enniskilleners  wheeled  after  him. 
While,  for  the  time,  he  vainly  cried,  "What,  my  friends ! 
what,  Irish,  is  not  your  King  at  your  head,  and  will  you  do 
nothiiig  for  him  ]"    All  again  became  confusion. 

Whüe  the  main  force  feil  back,  Evelyn  was  assailed  by 
half-a-dozen  Irish  horse,  and  cut  off  from  his  comrades.  Not 
cool  enough  to  calculate  his  Situation,  he  Struck  madly,  at 
every  side,  prodigal  of  life. 

"  No  quarter,  S  he  strike  another  blow !"  cried  a  shrill  voice, 
advancing.  But  this  only  made  him  furious  ;  and  he  continued 
to  4^6nd  himself  well,  until  the  same  voice  resumed — 

"  To  the  traitor's  heart,  then  !"  and  as  one  of  the  wild-looking 
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men  half-stunned  him  with  a  baffled  cut,  the  features  of 
Eva  M'Donnell  swam  before  bis  eyes,  and,  in  the  foreign  oos- 
tume  he  knew  so  well,  Evelyn  deemed  liiat  her  sword  was 
raised  to  shed  bis  blood. 

His  brain  reeled,  and  he  feil  £rom  bis  borse.  Tbere  was  the 
gallop  of  other  horsemen  towards  bim,  and  anotber  face,  of 
power  to  call  up  even  more  wondrous  and  confonnding  asso- 
ciations,  seemed  to  flit,  as  in  a  dream,  past  bim.  Ere  manj 
seconds  bad  elapsed,  an  Irisb  officer  da^ed  up,  flong  bimself 
from  bis  borse,  ran  to  Evelyn,  and  Struck  aside  the  blade  that 
was  now  descending — 

"  Quarter,  quarter !"  cried  the  well-known  tones  of  Sara- 
field.  "  Tbis  is  my  prisoner.  Ha !  Mr.  Evelyn  ? — then  we  have 
met  again." 

Evelyn  could  not  answer  bim. 

"  To  borse,  sir,"  Sarsfield  continued;  "  and  come  out  of  fdr- 
ther  danger  with  me." 

Assisting  bim  to  mount  as  he  spoke,  he  took  Evelyn's  bridle, 
and  led  bun,  tbrougb  the  village,  and  the  tbick  of  the  Irish 
troops  posted  in  it,  to  the  last  eminence  between  tbem  and 
Dunore-bill.  Here  Sarsfield  paused,  and  tuming  bis  face  to 
the  battle,  said — 

"  Let  US  note  the  end  of  the  affair,  in  tbis  point,  ere  I  retum 
with  tbe  bad  tidings,  to  collect  wbich  I  bave  alone  been  per- 
mitted  to  place  my  foot  on  tbe  field,  tbis  day." 

Evelyn,  now  restored  ftilly  to  bis  senses,  found  bimself  in 
a  Situation  tbat  afforded  almost  an  entire  view  of  tbe  battle 
from  Oldbridge  to  tbe  village  of  Sbeepbouse.  Bodies  of  foot 
still  pressed  over  tbe  ford,  and  were  still  cbarged  by  tbe  Irish 
pikemen  and  borse  lefb  at  tbat  point.  WüKam  bad  been 
joined  by  tbe  detachment  of  foot,  and  stood  nearly  under 
Evelyn,  prepared  for  a  renewed  attack  on  tbe  enemy  tbat  bad 
twice  foiled  bim.  Other  scattered  portions  of  infantry  escaped, 
as  they  landed,  towards  their  King ;  ofben  intemipted  by  fly- 
ing  troops  of  Irisb  borse.  Tbe  whole  Irish  force  at  Oldbridge 
attacked  the  last  and  main  body  of  their  enemies.  At  the 
same  moment,  William  cbarged  up  to  Sbeepbouse,  so  that,  over 
a  great  expanse  of  ground,  all  was  now  struggle,  uproar,  and 
dreadfiil  interest. 

"  Tbat*s  Hamilton  still  at  their  bead,  yonder,"  said  Sarsfield, 
looking  towards  tbe  ford.  "  Great  as  is  the  distance,  I  ^ow 
bim  in  his  saddle  among  thousands.  They  meet !"  he  exclaimed^ 
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Eäsping  his  sword,  ''  and  we  are  again  saccessful.     But  see, 
amilton  has  ventured  too  far;  he  is  cut  off,  and  taken 
jUiBoner." 

Even  while  he  spoke,  William  once  more  charged  up  the 
iMoent,  to  Sheephouse,  and  once  more  was  driven  through  the 
laue,  down  towards  the  river.     Sarsfield  cheered. 

"  Sheldon,  well  done !  well  done  1"  he  cried. 

But,  at  this  very  moment,  the  tide  of  battle  tumed.     The 

Iriah  horse,  rushing  precipitously  onward,  lost  sight  of,  and 

left  behind  them,  two  English  regiments  of  dragoons,  com- 

Hia&ded  by  Sir  Albert  Cunningham  and  Captain  Levison, 

"^rho,  taking  advantage  of  their  absence,  flung  themselves  from 

"their  saddles,  jumped  behind  the  now  unoccupied  hedges  of 

the  lane,  there  waited  the  retum  of  the  hitherto  triumphant 

«nemj ;  fired  on  them,  with  deadly  effect,  as  they  galloped 

up  to  the  village,  and  threw  them  into  disorder.      Then, 

cheering  on  a  near  troop,  headed  by  the  afterwards  celebrated 

Ginkle,  the  Irish  were  taken  in  rear,  pressed  up  the  lane, 

and  80  kept  employed  until  the  whole  of  William*s  right 

wing,  including  its  late  reinforcements  from  Oldbridge,  had 

time  to  rally,  and  a  fourth  time  charge  them  at  a  disad- 

vantage. 

"  By  Heaven  and  St.  Patrick !"  exclaimed  Sarsfield,  as  he 
witnessed  these  accidents,  "  we  are  beaten  at  every  point  if 
William  wins  the  village  before  our  last  little  reserve  at 
Dnnore  gets  down  to  Sheldon — ^And  does  it  yet  move  ]"  tum- 
Hig  his  eyes  to  the  hill,  over  him.  "  No !  not  a  yard !  Eide 
with  me,  Mr.  Evelyn  1  Oh,  there  is  no  time,  now,  to  send 
him  help  I  But  hold — our  weakened  centre,  at  the  ford, 
appears  retiring  on  Sheephouse  in  a  body — that  may  do  l 
tney  may  be  up,  in  season,  to  take  William  in  flank  !  Ride, 
air,  ride .»" 

They  wheeled  up  Dunore-hill,  and  found  James  standing 
in  a  churchyard,  on  its  summit,  surrounded  by  some  officers, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  horse.  His  distended  eyes  were 
loUing  over  the  plains  and  slopes  below — he  gaped — ^he 
gasped — and  Perspiration  teemed  from  his  forehead,  as,  with 
arms  crossed  over  his  breast,  he  desperately  griped,  in  both 
honds,  a  naked  but  idle  sword.  Let  justice  still  be  done  to 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  mankind.  Let  not  a  shade 
of  cowardice  beattributed  to  him  whose  gallantry,  until  this 
dAjf   £riends  and  foes,  and  the  brave  and  distinguished  of 

Ix 
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different  nations,  concurred  in  asserting,  and  whose  "unpa- 
ralleled  afflictions,  whose-  outraged  and  tom  heart,  may  well 
supply  an  apology  for  the  mingled  extravagance  and  w^kness 
that,  since  the  usurpatiom  of  a  daughter,  characterized  his 
conduct,  and  that  now,  on  Dunore-hül,  made  him  shudder  at 
the  unnatural  chance  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  that  daugh- 
ter*s  husband.  The  betrayed  friend  and  deserted  father  had 
broken  down  ;  but  James  could  not  have  been  a  coward. 

"  My  liege,  my  liege  V  cried  Sarsfield,  the  moment  he  came 
up,  "  now,  at  the  least,  send  down  my  Lucan  men  and  their 
comrades,  or  all  is  lost  I" 

"  How — ^where — ^whither  1"  asked  James,  his  presence  of 
mind  quite  gone.  "  What  news  from  Lauzan,  and  the  left 
wing  at  Slane  1  That  was  your  mission,  General  Sarsfield— 
speed  it !" 

"  Lauzan  has  withdrawn  the  whole  left  towards  Duleek, 
fearing  young  Schomberg's  movement  to  ciit  him  off.  But 
these  horse,  my  liege — these  horse  1  Shall  I  lead  them  down 
to  Sheldon  1" 

"  Has  the  enemy  much  force  at  Oldbridge  ?  I  deemed  their 
main  body  had  marched  on  Slane — ^" 

"  You  did,  my  liege,  but  it  was  in  error.  At  Old- 
bridge their  strength  remained ;  and  while  their  left  now  tugs 
with  our  handful  at  Sheephouse,  at  Oldbridge  they  have 
crossed — " 

"  Eeinforce  our  centrefrom  our  right !"  cried  James,  wildly. 

"  Your  Majesty  should  recollect  that  there  is  no  right. 
That  after  weakening  the  centre  by  detachments  to  the  left, 
when  your  Majesty  deemed  WüHam's  main  force  had  moved 
on  Slane,  Tyrconnel  brought  up  his  right  to  Oldbridge.  But 
it  matters  not — one  good  Charge,  again  successful,  at  Sheep- 
house, where,  as  your  Majesty  may  see,  our  whole  present 
strength  has  concentrated.  One  good  Charge,  I  say — let 
Sheldon  be  well  seconded,  and — " 

"  Lauzan  !  Lauzan  !  where  is  Lauzan  1"  interrupted  James, 
heedless  of  what  was  said,  and  showing,  in  every  look  and 
Word,  the  utter  abandonment  of  an  effort  he  had  never  man- 
fully  depended  on,  although  obstinately  and  boyishly  he  had 
stood  alone  as  its  prompter.  "  Where  is  our  dear  Lauzan,  I 
ask,  whose  advice,  alone,  can  now  help  us  to  a  conclusion  % 
You  had  our  Orders,  sir,  to  send  him  a  summons  hither — " 
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"  And  obeyed  the  orders,  my  liege,"  said  Sarsfield,  in  cool 
Indignation.     **  He  is  here  as  a  witness." 
■    Laiizan  galloped,  indeed,  at  the  instant,  into  the  church- 
jrard.     James    rushed    towards    him — ^woiüd   almost    have 
embraced  him. 

"  Let  your  Majtesty  guard  your  sacred  person  !"  exclaimed 
bhe  French  commander-in-chief.  "  Let  your  Majesty  ride  with 
me  to  join  our  left  on  the  Duleek  road.  For  Dublin,  sire  1  Por 
France  r 

"  Stir  not,  my  liege  !"  cried  Sarsfield,  **  the  day  still  wavers 
— look  !  William  is  still  kept  in  check  at  Sheephouse ;  the 
remnant  of  our  centre  has  just  joined  Sheldon,  there — order 
me  to  head  my  Lucan  horse  and  join  him,  too — order  Count 
Lauzan  to  march  back  his  left — ^" 

"  Haste,  sire,  haste  !"  interrupted  Lauzan,  "  or  the  «lemy 
cuts  you  off  from  Dublin.  Your  best  fidends  are  down  or 
scattered — Sir  Neale  0*Neal  at  Slane ;  my  Lords  of  Dungan 
and  Garlingford,  the  Marquis  of  Hoquincourt,  Arundel, 
Ashford,  Fitzgerald,  most  of  the  exempts,  and  many  other 
officers,  in  the  centre.  Of  Parker*s  two  squadrons  of  horse, 
but  thirty  men  have  come  off.  Haste,  sire — ^for  safety — ^for 
life!" 

"  Is  all  then  lost  T  asked  James,  faintly.  "  Sarsfield" — ^he 
clasped  his  band,  and  met  his  eyes — "  good  friend,  farewell ;" 
and  he  was  tuming  off  with  Lauzan. 

"  Grod's  mercy,  sire  !  do  you  leave  us,  without  a  cause  ? 
Will  your  Majesty,  whose  courage  the  world  has  seen  and 
praised,  show  your  back  to  the  battle  while  it  yet  roars 
beneath  your  feet  1  All  is  not  lost,  my  liege — ^believe  not  the 
interested  report  of  a  dainty  Frenchman.  Look  round  you — 
over  the  field — on  this  hill — and  see  your  sacred  person  still 
protected.  Command  me  down,  I  say  I  Or,  mount,  my 
gracious  prince,  mount  your  own  good  horse,  and  let  me  but 
spur  at  your  side.  Head  us,  sire — ^head  your  own  devoted 
people  on  a  last  charge — strike  with  your  own  sword  one  blow 
— ^for  your  triple  crown,  my  liege — for  your  exiled  Queen — 
for  your  infant  son — cry  courage !  for  God,  for  St.  George,  and 
St.  Patrick  ! — ^and  that  will  be  the  blow  to  end  it  I" 

"There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,"  whispered  Lauzan. 
James,  his  nerves  completely  shattered,  moved  like  an  auto- 
maton  from  the  churchyard. 

"iGtonel"  resumed  Sarsfield,  standing  overwhelmed  with 
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shame  and  rage.    "  Accursed  be  the  tongue  tiat  prompts  him ! 
Accursed  the  raslmess  that  brought  us  to  this,  and  now  too 
soon  abandons  us  !    Accursed  be  this  day  for  us  and  for  Ire- 
land  I    And  see,  akeady  comes  the  teeming  of  the  curse— 
Sheldon,  unsupported,  at  last  gives  way,  and  wheels  towards 
US — OUT  shattered  centre  also  retrcat,  round  the  rise,  towards 
tihe  Duleek  pass — ^the  cheers  of  our  enemies  shake  the  hüls 
and  skies.     The  battle  is  lost !"  he  continued,  grinding,  rather 
than  stamping,  his  iron  heel  into  the  ground.     "  Come,  Mr. 
Evelyn,  I  have  now  but  one  duty  tö  perform  ;  my  horse  musfc 
follow  to  guard  this  poor  King" — ^large  bodies  of  Irish  troqis 
here  passed  towards  the  Duleek  road  in  good  order — "  T^ 
connel,  Sheldon,  and  the  rest,  will  manage  a  retreat  for  the 
centre." 

An  officer  of  dragoons,  covered  with  soil  and  blood,  dashed 
by  the  churchyajd. 

"  Where  is  the  King]"  he  asked  of  Sarsfield. 

^*  Grone,  Sheldon,  gone  !"  answered  his  brother  officer. 

"  Cead  mitte  curses  !"  cried  the  brave  man,  fiercely  spnning 
off. 

Crowds  of  «oldiers,  horse  and  foot,  stopped  to  look  over 
the  enclosure  in  front,  obviously  astonished,  and  muttering 
their  remarks  to  each  other.  One,  amid  a  group  of  very 
wild-looking  fellows,  said,  in  the  simpering  tones  of  the 
Whisperer : 

"  Mostha,  aye ;  Shamus-a ,"  using  a  vulgär,  cruel,  and 

unmerited  Irish  expletive,  recollected  to  this  day,  but  rather 
unsiiited  to  our  pages.  "  Shamus-a is  gone,  sure  enougk** 

"  Come,  Mr.  Evelyn,"  resumed  Sarsfield ;  "  my  prisoner, 
although  you  have  witnessed  our  shame." 

"Your  shame  I  have  not  witnessed,  General  Sarsfield," 
said  Evelyn,  wishing  to  soothe  the  agonies  of  a  brave  man's 
spirit.     "  It  was  a  well-fought  day." 

"  Sir,"  cried  Sarsfield,  grasping  his  hands,  ai;id  echoing  a 
sentiment  expressed  by  some  of  his  brother  officers,  "  change 
gßnerals  with  us,  and  we'll  fight  it  over  again.- * 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

Wfth  a  stumbling  step,  amid  graves  and  headstones,  James 
tomed  with  Lauzan  from  the  churchyard  of  Dunore.  Gam- 
ing  his  horse,  He  rode  in  speed  and  profound  süence  towards 
the  left  wing  of  his  army,  akeady,  as  has  been  said,  in  ad- 
vanoe  on  Dublin,  while  the  voice  of  the  undecided  battle  yet 
8ent  its  mingled  roar  after  him.  His  road  was  a  wild  one, 
lying  through  a  waste  and  flat  country.  The  evening  began, 
prematurely,  to  fall,  for  gathering  clouds  and  tempest  ob- 
scured  the  summer  light.  Thns,  after  about  an  hour's  jour- 
neying,  everything,  on  his  way,  around  him  and  above  him, 
looked  bleak  and  desolate  as  his  fortunes. 

At  what  was  then  called  the  Pass  of  Duleek,  Sarsfield,  ac- 
oompanied  by  his  prisoner,  joined  the  fallen  King.  It  be- 
came  there  arranged  that  Lauzan  should  stay  behind  to  assist 
the  other  general  officers  in  arranging  the  retreat  of  the  whole 
army,  while  James  proceeded  southward  to  Dublin,  escorted 
by  Sarsfield's  horse  alone. 

The  melancholy  joumey  continued  in  unbroken  silence. 
At  about  eight  o'clock,  James  entered,  for  the  last  time,  his 
Irish  metropolis.  As  he  and  his  escort  passed  some  outposts 
of  militia,  and,  afberwards,  the  whispering  groups  of  Citizens 
in  the  streets,  no  question  was  asked  of  the  couriers  from  the 
battle.  Men  only  looked  on  his  brow,  and  then  tumed  to 
each  other  to  discuss  the  tidings  they  read  but  too  plainly 
there. 

Passing  into  the  castle-yard,  some  hundreds  of  Scottish 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the  last  unsubdued  remnant  of 
those  gallant  soldiers,  who,  under  the  gallant  Dundee,  had 
just  escaped  from  the  failure  of  James's  cause  in  the  High- 
lands, appeared  drawn  up,  awaiting  his  arrival,  to  make  a 
tender  of  their  Services,  as  a  guard  for  his  person,  willing  to 
follow  his  fortunes  over  the  world. 

"  Alas !  brave  men,"  answered  James,  "  I  can  now  give  you 
no  appointments  suited  to  your  rank.  I  am  poor,  as  well  as 
powerless." 

The  officers  said,  that  not  wishing  to  be  a  bürden  on  tbfik 
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royal  master,  and  only  anxious  to  share  whafcever  forfcone  was 
his,  they  begged  permission  to  form  themselves  into  a  regt 
ment  of  private  soldiers  for  his  Service.  He  bowed,  in  agitated 
silence,  and  entered  the  Castle. 

"  Let  the  Council  be  sent  for,"  he  muttered  to  Sarsfield,  as 
they  ascended  the  stairs.     The  general  obeyed  his  ordere. 

"  If  it  be  proper  or  possible,"  whispered  Evelyn  to  his 
companion,  "  I  should  request  leave  to  follow  you  :  you  knot 
my  motive." 

Sarsfield  hesitated ;  but  James,  himself,  just  then  stopped 
on  the  staLrs,  and  desired  that  the  EnnisMllen  officer  m^it 
attend  him.  Accordingly,  Sarsfield  and  Evelyn  followed  in  bis 
Steps. 

"  Wilson !"  cried  James,  the  moment  he  ^ained  the  grest  hall, 
speaking  to  a  gentleman  who  bowed  to  hun — "firom  France  f 

"  With  letters  from  the  Queen,  my  liege." 

Trembling  in  every  Joint,  the  deposed  monarch  tore  (^ 
the  packet. 

"  My  Grod  !"  he  cried,  after  reading  it,  "  how  doth  fortime 
sport  with  me  !  Here  be  tidings  that  a  death-blow  is  Struck  in 
our  favour  on  the  Continent,  Sarsfield ;  that  Waldeck  haß 
been  totally  routed  by  Louis  at  Fleurus  !  Would  to  Heaven, 
Sarsfield,  I  had  listened  to — but  that  is  past.  Welcome,  lords 
and  gentlemen,"  addressing  his  two  Chancellors,  SecretÄiy 
Neagle,  the  Duke  of  Powis,  the  Marquis  of  Abbeville,  the 
Chief  Baron,  and  others  of  his  Council,  who  then  entered 
"  We  have  commands  for  your  ear — and  welcome,  too,  mj 
lady  of  Tyrconnel,"  who  also  appeared  through  the  archway 
at  the  remote  end  of  the  hall,  accompanied  by  her  maidens  of 
honour.     "  Your  lord  is  well,  fair  lady,  and  wiD  greet  you  to- 


morrow." 


"  For  that,  and  for  your  Majesty's  safety,  ^ace  to  God," 
replied  his  hostess.    "  Choose  you  to  sup,  my  hege  V* 

"  Madam,"  answered  James,  "  did  you  know  the  break&st 
I  have  had,  you  would  not  deem  I  held  much  stomach  for 
supper." 

The  lady  and  her  attendants  drew  back.  Evelyn's  eye 
became  fixed  on  them. 

**We  have  lost  the  day,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,"  he 

continued,  "  and  I  prepare  to  take  my  leave  of  you.     God  ha» 

gone  over  from  us  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.     We  stand  before 

70U  a  deposed  and  defeatödlSMi^*,  n^V^^^qw*.  crime — ^asthe 
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Grod  wbo  abandons  him  sball  judge  him ! — ^whose  worst  crime 
was  an  effort  to  grant  civil  and  religious  freedom  to  all  sects 
of  liis  subjects.  On  that  point  I  wish  first  to  address  yon« 
Note  it  well.  Note  the  awfiil  declaration  in  which.  it  is 
made.  And  let  one  of  our  enemies,  now  present,  note  both, 
and  remember  them. 

'^  With  a  desire  and  a  plan  to  overtum  the  established 
leligion  of  tbese  realms,  we  have  been  charged.  It  is  false. 
I  here  make  no  farther  assertion,  but  the  rather  show  ye 
proof.  Look  at  these  papers.  One  is  our  testament ;  the 
other  an  advice  to  our  son,  penned  in  the  spirit  of  a  similar 
advice  of  our  martyred  father,  to  our  brother  Charles ;  and 
both  prepared  to  meet  the  chance  of  the  battle  that  has  this 
day  gone  against  us.  As  the  solemn  and  true  words  of  a 
man  going  to  meet  his  last  account,  it  must  be  regarded  by 
you  and  by  posterity.  For,  die  when  I  may,  it  shall  pass  to 
my  son  unaltered  from  its  present  shape  and  tenor."  (As 
James  now  read  it,  the  document  Stands,  indeed,  at  the 
present  day,  well-authenticated  under  the  gracious  auspices 
of  the  reigning  sovereign.)  "  Our  leading  injunction  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is,  as  you  shall  hear,"  resumed  James, 
leading — 

"  *  Endeavour  to  settle  liberty  of  conscience  by  a  law.'  *  Be 
not  persuaded  to  depart  from  that.  Our  blessed  Saviour 
whipped  people  out  of  the  temple ;  but  I  never  heard  He  com- 
manded  any  should  be  forced  into  it.'  *  'Tis  by  gentleness 
and  instruction,  and  good  example,  people  are  to  be  gained, 
and  not  by  terror.' 

"  So  much,"  continued  James,  speaking,  "  for  our  true 
sentiments  on  religious  toleration.  Now  hearken  to  some 
particular  proofs  of  our  wish — so  contrary  to  the  foul  charge 
pretended  against  us — to  maintain,  in  place  and  ascendancy, 
even  while  we  allowed  eq^ual  privileges  to  Catholics,  the 
established  faith  of  our  realms.  In  recommending  our  son  to 
have  five  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  we  desire  him  to 
choose  three  Church  of  England  men,  one  Catholic,  and  one 
Dissenter.  In  recommending  two  secretaries  of  State,  we 
mention  one  Protestant,  one  Catholic.  We  advise  him  to 
have  his  war  secretary  Catholic,  and  the  secretary  of  his  navy 
— the  great,  though  now  shamed  bulwark  of  Britain — ^Pro- 
testant. 

"  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  enough.  When  the  fury  of  thosA 
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whose  hands  are  against  me  shall  have  passed  away,  men  will 
rescue  me,  even  by  tlus  evidence,  from  the  charge  of  h&ving 
.plotted  to  overtum  the  Protestant  religion.     When  I  am 
ashes,  my  cniel  enemies  will  be  confounded. 

"  That,  only  in  the  view  of  granting  to  all  my  subjects  firee- 
dom  of  conscience,  my  kingly  privilege  was  asserted,  I  deny 
not — I  wish  not  to  deny.  And  what  advice  mainly  prompted 
me  to  do  so  1  It  is  said  I  have  been  misguided  by  bad  adr 
visers.  Some,  perchance,  there  be,  who  attempted  unsafe 
counsel  with  me :  but  who,  I  ask,  was,  in  this  matter,  my 
counsellor  1  The  royal  martyr,  our  murdered  father.  From 
his  written  advice  to  our  brother  Charles,  I  became  thns 
instructed. 

"  *  Your  prerogative  is  best  showed  and  exercised  in  remit- 
ting,  rather  than  exacting,  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  there  being 
nothing  worse  than  legal  tyranny.' 

"  But,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  while  I  believed  this  maxim 
to  be  true,  and  lawfuUy  strove  to  act  upon  it,  I  have  hem 
taught  the  truth  of  another,  also  contained  in  that  advice  d 
cur  royal  father : 

"  *  I  have  observed,*  says  the  martyr  of  bigotry,  *  that 
the  Devil  of  Eebellion  doth  commonly  tum  himself  into  the 
Angel  of  Eeformation  ;  and  the  old  serpent  can  pretend  new 
lightß.  When  some  men's  consciences  accuse  them  for  sedi- 
tion  and  faction,  they  must  stop  its  mouth  with  the  name 
and  noise  of  religion ;  when  piety  pleads  for  peace,  they  cry 
out  zeal.' 

"And  so,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  tum  we  to  present 
matters,"  James  continued.  "  The  pass  of  the  Boyne  is  forced 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Dublin  must  immediately  be 
evacuated.  I  am  for  France.  Do  not  fire  the  city,  nor  iß 
any  way  injure  it.  Hold  it  for  the  conqueror,  and  try  to  get 
his  mercy  for  yourselves.  Perchance  he  will  prove  kinder  to 
you  than  ever  he  did  to  his  wife's  father.  Farewell,  my  fidth- 
fiil  servants.  Faithful  ye  have  been,  yet  now  I  part  ye  with- 
out  the  power  of  offering  any  recompense  save  my  word&— 
and  tears,"  the  wretched  King  added,  as  he  tumed  aside,  and 
those  near  him  could,  amid  his  groans  and  sobs,  hear  him 
name  his  daughters. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  1  I  know  not  yet,"  he  went  on,  com- 
posedly,  afber  a  pause,  "  whether  we  can  still  have  a  blow  for 
it,  or  yield  at  once — ■'' 
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"  Aye,-  a  score  hard  blows  for  it,  my  Kege/'  interrupted 
Sarsfield. 

.  "  I  hope  Httle  from  my  subjects  in  Ireland,  if  you  mean 
that,  Sa^field.  Often  was  I  warned  against  them.  And 
though  they  have  not,  like  my  English  subjects,  whoUy  for- 
saken  me,  yet  am  I  assured  by  Lauzan  that  but  for  the  cowar- 
dice  of  our  Irish  foot  at  Oldbridge,  we  need  not  this  day.  have 
fled  from  the  field." 

"  Believe  not  Lauzan,  my  liege  ;  he  lies  in  his  throat,"  cried 
Sarsfield,  warmly.     James  turned  with — 

"  How,  sir !  this  bold  language  to  our  face  1"  when  he 
encountered  a  sharper  rebuke  from  another  quarter. 

A  hasty  motion  took  place  among  the  group  of  maidens 
who  surrounded  Lady  Tyrconiiel  at  the  far  archway,  While 
Evelyn  started  as  if  it  had  been  her  spectre,  Eva  M^Donnell 
qoickly  walked  from  amongst  them  towards  where  the  King 
stood,  saying  passionately,  as  she  came  up — 

"  If  flying  from  the  field  be  the  question,  my  liege,  who 
gave  the  lesson  V 

"  God*s  saints  !'*  cried  James,  "  and  by  whom  are  we  asked 
this  insulting  question  V 

"  By  one,  sire,"  continued  Eva,  "  who  is  a  victim — and  a 
willing  one — to  your  cause  and  you.  Who  staked  all  upon  it 
— and  lost  all.  Whose  affections  have  been  blighted ;  whose 
father  and  brother  have  been  sacrificed ;  and  who  Stands 
alone  and  friendless,  to-night,  only  because  she  and  they 
loved  their  King  too  well.  By  an  Irishwoman,  my  liege  ! 
who  has  in  her  veins  the  kindred  blood  already  lavished  to  do 
you  Service — ^the  blood  that  still  throbs  to  flow,  maiden  as  she 
is,  in  your  righteous  cause.  But  that,  while  it  is  loyal  to  you, 
IS  loyal  to  her  country,  also ;  and  now  rises,  honestly  and 
indignantly,  to  denounce  the  ingratitude,  even  of  a  King, 
which  dares  prompt  him  to  slander  the  very  bravery  he  feared 
to  see  out  in  his  own  cause.  Do  your  pleasure  with  me,  sire, 
for  my  boldness."  She  turned  to  a  near  seat,  and  averting 
her  face,  covered  it  with  her  hands. 

"Now,  indeed,  farewell,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,"  said 
James ;  "  the  example  of  rüde  insult  which  General  Sarsfield 
has  set,  seems  to  be  too  soon  followed,  and  this  roof  no  longer 
protects  US.  Farewell !  some  more  dutifiil  escort  awaits  us 
abroad,  perchance.     My  daughters  !"  he  exclaimed,  clasping 
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his  hands,  as  he  rushed  througli  the  door,  "  this,  too,  ye  have 
doomed  me  to  hear." 

"  Gracious  Prince !"  cried  Sarsfield,  starting  across,  diop- 
ping  on  his  knee,  and  touching  his  skirt,  whüe  Eva  also 
knelt  at  the  generalis  side. 

'^  My  King  and  master,  pardon !  and  part  not  in  anger 
from  your  devoted  and  loving  servant." 

"  Pardon,  pardon,  sire,"  echoed  Eva ;  "  I  am  wüd  witk 
many  griefs,  and  knew  not  what  I  saiA'' 

"  Sarsfield,"  answered  James,  extending  one  hand  to  him, 
and  the  other  to  poor  Eva,  "  you  are  forgiven  from  my  heart. 
Nay,  nay,"  as  the  general  kissed  his  hand,  "  this  is  too  much 
— ^why,  man,  I  feel  your  tears  on  my  hand.  What !  a  soldier, 
and  weepf  wretchedly  smilingthrough  his  own  bitter  teare— 
"rise.  Farewell,  and  bloss  you.  And  you,  poor  young 
maiden."  He  raised  her  and  kissed  her  uptumed  forehead. 
"  Pardon  us,  rather,  the  sorrow  we  have  brought  on  you  and 
yours,  and  fare  you  well  too — farewell  to  all.  Ah  !  my  Lady 
Tjrrconnel,"  as  a  loud  lament  arose  down  the  hall,  "  will  yoa 
not  advance  to  make  us  an  adieu  1  So,  fare  you  well — com- 
mend  me  to  your  lord.     And  now,  once  more,  Sarsfield — ^ 

"  My  gracious  liege,  Igo  withyou  to  Waterford." 

"  No,  Sarsfield,  no.  Other  officers  can  be  better  spared ; 
remain  with  the  army.  Agree  with  Lauzan  as  you  can,  and 
do  the  best,  between  you.  On  your  life,  no  stirring  hence  I" 
he  continued,  as  they  both  passed  through  the  door. 

In  the  yard,  James  found,  added  to  the  escort  in  waiting 
on  him,  a  newly-come  regiment.  He  inquired  who  they  were, 
and  was  told  he  saw,  now  hastily  clad  in  the  uniform  of  private 
soldiers,  the  Scottish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  he  had  met  on 
his  arrival.  He  started,  and  seemed  overwhelmed.  He 
walked  up  to  them,  and,  one  by  one,  asked  their  names,  and 
wrote  them  in  his  tablets.  He  thanked  them,  one  by  one,  in 
a  suppressed  voice,  for  the  honour  they  had  done  hinu  Then, 
removing  to  their  front,  he  bowed,  with  his  hat  off;  walked 
towards  his  horse ;  stopped,  retumed,  bowed  again,  and  bnrst 
into  tears.  The  body  knelt,  beut  their  heads  and  eyes  stead- 
fastly  on  the  ground ;  arose,  and  gave  him  the  usual  honours. 

James  mounted  his  horse.  His  escort,  headed  by  many  of 
his  chief  officers,  got  into  motion.  Sarsfield  a  second  time  bcnt 
his  knee,  and  took  his  master's  hand.  All  present  renudned 
uncovered,  in  the  \)ig  äio^^  oi  T«fli\)Qa.\»  ^s^sv^vscsvaed  a  coming 
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storm.  "  My  daughters,  Sarsfield  !"  whispered  tliis  real  Lear, 
as  he  preBsed  his  gineral's  band,  and  spui^  upon  bis  night 
joumey  towards  Waterford.  And,  well,  indeed,  might  he  have 
applied  to  himself  the  well-known  lines — 

'*  Spit,  fire !  spout,  rain  ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daugliterB  I 
I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unkindness — 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you  cliildren — 
You  owe  me  subscriptioD  ;  wby  then,  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure  1" 

As  James  retired  from  the  hall,  Eva  stood  near  Evelyn. 
She  coiüd  not  but  have  recognised  him,  yet  she  showed  no 
token  that  she  had  done  so.  Amid  the  confusion  and  distress 
that  reigned  around,  he  easily  approached  her. 

"  Eva !  adored  Eva !  do  you  Hve  ?— are  you  safe  1 — do  you 
stand  by  my  side? — and  will  you  not  tum  to  me  to  give  hap- 
piness  and  aCcept  protection  V  he  said,  passionately. 

She  walked  away,  with  a  stränge  mixture  of  coldness,  lofti- 
ness,  and  deepest  sorrow  in  her  face  and  manner ;  but  spoke 
not  a  Word. 

"  Unjust,  ungenerous  Eva !"  he  continued,  foUowing  her 
«tep— "  fickle,  crufel,  and  inexplicable  Eva !  why  am  I  treated 
thus  1  Oh,  my  heart  bursts  with  questions,  and  aches  and 
breaks  for  your  confidence  !  Have  I  done  aught  to  Warrant 
its  withdrawing  from  me  ?  only  answer  that !" 

She  bent  on  him  an  eye  of  dignified  and  deep  reproach,  and 
walked  hastily  towards  her  companions.  Stül  he  followed. 
But  ere  he  could  again  come  up  with  her,  they,  advancing  as 
she  moved,  gathered  round  her ;  and  all  were  about  to  leave 
thehalL 

**I  entreat — I  demand  the  explanation !"  Evelyn  continued, 
speaking  vehemently,  and  still  Walking  on,  when  an  officer  of 
the  household  stopped  him.  At  the  same  moment,  Sarsfield 
re-entered,  his  step  heavy,  and  bis  face  clouded  with  sorrow, 
took  his  arm,  and  led  him  back  towards  the  public  entrance  to 
the  hall. 

"  Pardon,  me,  sir,"  cried  Evelyn — "  pardon  the  introduction 
of  my  private  concems  at  such  a  moment ;  but  here  have  I 
met  again  my  afi&anced — ^my  wedded  lady — she  who  addressed 
the  Emg.  I  appeal  to  you  to  procure  me  freedom  and  oppor- 
tanity  to  approach  and  discourse  with  her." 
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**  It  cannot  now  be,"  answered  SarsfieUL  **  The  departore 
of  Lady  Tyrconnel  for  the  south  must  firstbe  thought  of,  and 
admits  not  the  interraption  of  a  moment.  Bat  as  your  lady 
will  accompany  her,  ye  shall  meet,  some  other  day,  and  soon. 
I  Charge  myself  with  remembering  it.  For  the  present,  Mr. 
Evelyn,  bastle,  bastle.  We  all  leave  Dablin  to-night.  And 
thoagh  James  be  gone,  and  William  over  the  Boyne,  there  is 
yet  one  good  blow  left  os  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon." 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

Evelyn,  accompanying  the  scarcely  diminished  Irish  anny 
that  fought  at  the  Boyne,  arrived  in  limerick.  William  did 
not  parsue  them,  nor  intemipt  their  motions.  The  news  of 
the  battle  of  Flearus  reached  him  on  the  field,  and  tamed  Ins 
former  ardour  into  pradence.  Soon  after,  worse  tidings  came 
to  band ;  namely,  another  victory  of  the  French  admiral  off 
Beachy-head,  over  the  combined  fleets  of  Holland  and  Eng- 
land ;  on  which  occasion,  according  to  a  Dutch  writer, 
"  France  had  aU  the  glory,  Holland  all  the  loss,  and  England 
all  the  shame."  And  after  this  there  was  not  left  a  ship  to 
protect  the  whole  coast  of  cid  England  ;  while  the  trinmphant 
enemy  chased  Tonington  into  the  very  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  set  fire  to  an  English  village. 

William  well  knew  that  his  nominal  and  hardly-eamed 
victory  of  the  Boyne  was  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  these  great  faüures  elsewhere — by  the  last,  in  particular, 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  That  James, 
and  the  partizans  of  James,  were,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
treat  southward,  now  placed  on  higher  ground  than  they  had 
ever  before  occupied.  And  while  advice  also  arrived  of  the 
constemation  of  his  friends,  and  the  plottings  of  his  enemies, 
in  England,  he  prudently  declined  an  immediate  renewal  of 
the  contest  with  his  Irish  foes,  against  whom,  after  the  effort 
they  had  made,  and  in  their  present  ralHed  spirits,  he  could 
not  be  very  certain  of  renewed  success.  At  the  same  time 
that  one  advantage  gained  by  them  over  him,  would  most 
probably  cost  him  the  crown  of  his  three  kingdoms. 

Contenting  himself,  therefore,  with  almost  füll  dominion 
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m  Ulster,  and  as  much  as  he  could,  without  fighting,  secure 
öf  Leinster  and  Munster,  he  took  DubHn,  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
and  Waterford,  with  their  dependencies ;  advancing  very 
ölowly  and  cautiously,  and  shunning  all  contact  with  the  Wsh 
ärmy. 

"The  only  trial  he  has  ventured  with  us,"  said  John 
Grace,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  English  settlers 
in  Ireland,  and  aid-de-camp  to  Sarsfield,  as,  in  Evelyn's  pre- 
sence,  he  and  his  commandmg-ofiicer  discussed  these  mattere, 
"  was  to  detach  Douglas,  after  the  Boyne  affair,  to  Athlone, 
gamsoned  by  our  Mends  lately  posted  in  the  north,  and 
having  my  old  grand-dad  Dick  for  a  govemor." 

"  ^d,  there,  he  got  no  unkind  welcome,  John,"  said  Sare- 
field. 

**It  so  appeareth,"  rephed  the  gallant  and  gay-hearted 
aid-de-camp.  "  That  is  my  answer,"  quoth  grand-dad  Dick, 
blazing  a  pistol  at  the  summoner.  "  And  you  may  teil  your 
master  I  will  hold  out,  until  I  eat  my  old  boots." 

<*  And  well  did  he  keep  his  word.  Douglas,  at  the  head  of 
his  reduced  ten  thousand,  has  been  gallantly  repulsed,  and 
forced  to  raise  the  siege,"  resumed  Sarsfield;  "  so  there  is  little 
comfort,  still,  for  the  bad  tidings  from  France  and  England. 

"  Heavens  !"  he  continued,  bitterly,  though  enthusiastically, 
"  had  James  but  considered  the  counsel  we  offered  him — did 
he  now  stand  by  our  side  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  with- 
out having,  at  mad  odds,  risked  a  battle — without  the 
recollection  of  a  repulse  to  thwart  him  or  console  William — 
what  a  blow,  in  the  very  thick  of  some  of  the  opportunities 
we  foretold,  might  be  made  for  our  country !" 

He  took  Evelyn  aside. 

**  Mr.  Evelyn,  I  come,  this  moming,  at  last  to  bring  you 
an  answer,  but  such  a  one  as  I  grieve  to  impart.  After 
much  mystery  and  reserve  among  the  noble  maidens  attend- 
ing  here  upon  her  Grace  of  Tyrconnel,  I  am  credibly  informed 
your  lady  lefb  Dublin,  for  some  part  wide  of  limerick,  at  the 
very  moment  we  evacuated  the  former  city." 

No  fiirther  explanation  could  Evelyn  obtain.  He  assured 
himself  that  so  much  was  correct,  but  none  knew  Eva*s  desti- 
nation.  That  he  remained  thrice  wretched  must  be  believed, 
But  it  would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  tedious,  to  attempt  a 
continued  portraiture  of  his  feelings.  Let  us  rather  proceed 
with  events  that  gradually  brought  them  to  a  certainty. 
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The  Irish  remained  in  limeriek,  govemed  bj  Monsieur 
Boisseleso,  and  principally  offioered  bj  tbe  pindent  KngHgh 
Duke  of  Berwicky  and  die  mad  Iridi  Doke  of  TyroonneL 
Sarsfield  had  little  inflnence,  hemg  eqnallj  disagreeable  to 
Us  French  and  to  bis  native  Commander,  for  bis  notice  of  the 
banteor  of  tbe  one,  and  rasb  and  weak  conduct  of  the  other. 
Tiintan  bad  withdrawn  bimself  and  bis  French  allies  to 
Galway,  ostensibly  with  a  view  of  garrisoning  that  town,  bnt 
reall j  in  disgost  of  a  cause  that,  since  bis  landing,  he  r^arded 
as  hopeless,  and  sought  to  embarrass  into  a  speedy  temmu^ 
tion.  From  bis  present  position,  he  sent  over  to  Louis  the 
most  dispiriting  Statements,  joined  to  eamest  requests  for 
transports,  and  a  convoy  to  re-embark  bis  army.  Thus,  then, 
Limerick  was  held  by  Irish  soldiers  alone ;  and,  in  the  confi- 
dence  of  native,  though  undiscipHned,  strength,  awaited  tbe 
approach  of  William  at  the  head  of  bis  veteran  foreigners  of 
different  countnes. 

About  six  weeks  alter  the  battle  of  tbe  Boyne,  William  at 
last  deemed  he  might  lay  siege  to  Limerick  :  though  it  sbould 
not  be  forgotten  that,  ere  he  came  to  the  resolution,  he  bad 
re-advanced  near  to  Dublin  on  bis  way  to  England,  content 
to  leave  unsubdued,  in  the  beart  of  tbeir  own  country,  tbe 
foe  he  bad  arrived  to  exterminate.  In  the  beginning  of 
August  he  appeared  before  the  town,  approacbing  it  in  an 
easterly  direction.  His  besieging  anny  was  twenty  tbousand 
streng.  Tuming  round  the  walls,  he  oceupied,  with  bis 
encampment,  some  high  ground  called  Singlands.  After  the 
Irish,  still  engaged  on  their  unfinished  outworks,  bad  retired 
under  shelter  of  their  own  guns,  he  planted  bis  first  cannon 
on  an  eminence,  in  advance  of  the  camp,  and  within  shot  of 
the  city ;  a  position  previously  bald  duriög  the  siege  by 
Cromweirs  army.  Having  sent  in  a  summons,  and  received, 
signed  by  the  French  Governor,  a  very  polite,  technical, 
but  point-blank  refusal,  be  commeneed  bis  first  cannonading 
against  the  citadel,  a  Square  building,  at  tbe  extremity  of  the 
Irish  town,  nearest  to  his  camp,  defended,  in  front,  by  two 
well-mounted  bastions,  and  in  flank,  along  the  contiguous 
wall,  by  four  massive  towers.  The  citadel  is  yet  standing, 
converted,  with  some  alterations  and  additions,  into  a  purpose 
very  different  from  that  for  whicb  it  was  first  erected  ;  it  is 
at  present  an  bospital.  Its  bastions  are  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion,  and  tbe  towers  along  the  adjacent  wall,  one  of  whicb  is 
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the  min  of  the  Black  Battery,  show,  even  in  their  crumbled 
&agments — ^the  Joint  eiFects  of  devastating  war,  and  equally 
deyastating  time-^a  formidable  appearance.  The  curious 
observer  will  not  fail  to  note,  upon  and  about  the  citadel, 
the  marks  of  Wüliam's  balls,  during  this  first  cannonade. 
They  are  easily  distinguishable  from  the  slow  and  noiseless 
breaches  made  by  the  lapse  of  almost  two  centuries;  the 
abruptly-splintered  coigne,or  the  nearly  circukr  concavity,  still 
showing  how  the  hard  stone  was  shattered  or  reduced  to 
powder  by  eacL  sharp  concussion  with  the  baffled  shot. 

Thus  Evelyn  once  more  saw  himself  exposed  to  the  chances 
of  a  siege.  Yet  he  was  surprised  also  to  observe,  that  though 
the  cannonading  gave  partial  annoyance,  it  was  by  no  means 
of  the  formidable  kind  calculated  to  make  a  breach,  or 
seriously  to  awe  an  obstinate  city.  But  his  surprise  was  soon 
to  meet  a  Solution» 

Limerick  was  then  composed  of  the  English  town  and  the 
Insh  town,  the  former  situated  in  an  Island,  formed  by  two 
^ubracing  arms  of  the  Shannon  ;  divided  from  the  Irish  town 
by  the  lesser  arm,  and  by  the  greater  from  the  county  of 
Cläre,  formerly  Thomond. 

Against  the  remote  side  of  the  Irish  town  William  had 
sat  down.  Thomond-bridge,  the  only  communication  between 
the  English  town  and  the  county  of  Cläre,  was  well  guarded 
and  fortified.  At  its  Limerick  end  was  a  gate,  with  portcullis. 
At  the  opposite  end,  the  footing  over  two  arches  drew  up, 
and  warders,  occupying  turrets  at  either  side,  constantly  had 
care  of  it.  Beyond,  entered  from  the  very  steep  approach  at 
ihe  country  side,  stood  King  John's  Castle  ;  two  massive  and 
imposing  round  towers,  connected  by  a  front  only  the  breadth 
of  a  Wide  archway.  Which  Castle,  with  the  perfectly  level 
and  well-built  old  bridge  of  Thomond,  was  the  sole  benefit 
King  John  or  his  insolent  visit  ever  conferred  on  Ireland.  At 
this  time,  double-gated,  walled-in,  and  fortified  by  bastions, 
the  Castle  chiefly  served  to  increase  the  security  of  the  bridge. 
In  it  also  were  the  quarters  of  some  distinguished  oflGlcers ; 
and  of  Sarsfield  in  particular. 

Upon  an  evening,  the  second  or  third  after  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  siege,  he,  his  favourite  aid-de-camp,  and  Evelyn, 
stood  upon  one  of  its  bastions,  that  aJÖPorded  a  view  of  the 
abrupt  descent  falling  down  to  the  drawbridge.  All  were 
flilent.     Occupied  by  their  own  thoughts,  they  seemed  to 
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watdi  the  effect  of  the  long,  slanting  beams  of  the  sun, 
gtreaming  over  the  top  of  the  mgged  steep  from  the  open 
countiy.  Saddenly,  those  beams  flashed  fieroely  from  the 
hefan  and  breastpiece  of  a  Single  horseman,  who,  at  a  rapid, 
yet  methodical  gallop,  gained  the  edge  of  the  acclivity. 
Sarsfield  started;  manrelling,  donbtless,  at  the  lider's  ap- 
pearance  from  a  qnarter  whence  no  firiend  was  expected, 
and  whence  it  was  impossible  a  foe  coold  thos  singlj  ap- 
proach.  Evelyn  also  became  interested,  firom  a  certain 
misgiYing.  He  kept  his  glance  fixed.  As  the  horseman,  evi- 
dently  careless  of  the  peril  of  his  rough  and  steep  road,  swept 
towards  the  drawbridge,  and  he  and  his  doU-black  steed 
swelling  to  giant-size,  Evelyn  could  not  doabt  his  man — 
Galloping  Hogan. 

Advanced  to  within  a  civil  distance  of  the  guard  at  the 
county  of  Cläre  end  of  the  drawbridge,  the  Kapparee  drew 
up,  and,  as  they  challenged  him,  saluted  them  in  a  courteous, 
soldier-like  manner.  They  parleyed  together.  Then  a  man 
walked  firom  the  group  towards  an  entrance  to  King  John's 
Castle;  demanded  to  speak  with  Greneral  Sarsfield;  and 
was  answered,  from  the  bastion,  by  Sarsfield  himself.  The 
general  asked  from  whom  Hogan  came.  The  soldier  did  not 
know.  "  Let  him  advance  to  where  you  stand ;"  and  Hogan 
accordingly  gave  the  rein  to  his  willing  steed,  who,  in  a 
few  Stretches  of  his  colossal  limbs,  brought  his  master  to 
the  spot  required.  Here  the  Kapparee  gave  another 
Salute  up  to  the  bastion,  and  composed  himself  to  answer 
questions. 

"  If  you  seek  General  Sarsfield,  he  is  before  you — say  your 
errand,  sir." 

"  With  all  duty  and  courtesy,  gineral,  to  your  private  ear," 
answered  Hogan. 

"  From  whom  come  you  T 

"  An'  I'll  teil  that,  too,  if  you  let  me — ^in  my  own  way, 
gineral." 

"  From  friends  or  foes  T 

"  Friends,  afther  a  mannor»" 

"  I  should  suppose,"  said  Sarsfield  to  Grace,  "  only  for  the 
unusual  likeness  to  a  soldietr,  in  the  fellow's  fiimiture  and 
manner,  as,  also,  indeed,  the  utter  stupidity  of  his  vacant, 
staring  features,  that  he  was  a  Kapparee." 

"Doubt  him  not  for  those  reasons,"   observed  Evelyn. 
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**  The  man  is  truly  what  you  suspect ;  I  know  him  sufficiently 
weU." 

"  Then  I  will  speak  with  him,  at  the  safe  side  of  the  wall 
thougL  For  while  they  usually  afFect  to  be  our  friends, 
these  rascals  have  ever  their  own  interests  in  whatever  they 
do.     You,  sir — ^fall  back  on  the  guard." 

Hogan,  again  saluting,  obeyed.  Sarsfield  descended  to  the 
gate.  In  a  few  minutes  Evelyn  saw  him  joined  by  the  Eap- 
paree,  now  on  foot,  and  they  walked  up  and  down,  engaged 
in  eamest  conversation  ;  Sarsfield,  though  a  good-sized  man, 
looldng  like  a  boy,  beside  his  gigantic  companion. 

The  information  Hogan  conveyed  seemed  much  to  interest 
the  general.  He  stopped ;  frowned  earnestly  at  the  Rap- 
paree,  as  if  at  once  to  doubt  and  probe  his  story ;  then  spoke 
quickly,  as  if  cross-examining  him ;  paused  again ;  waved 
Hogan,  after  a  few  additional  words,  towards  the  guard- 
house  ;  and  returned,  much  excited,  into  the  fortification. 

The  moment  he  joined  his  friends  on  the  bastion,  he 
drew  John  Grace  aside,  and  gave  him  some  instructions, 
which  roused  into  an  energy  equal  to  his  own  the  features 
of  that  young  officer.  As  they  parted,  Evelyn  heard  these 
words: 

"  Closeness  and  prudence,  John.  Five  hundred  of  my  own 
horse,  at  the  least,  to  meet  me  here  by  half  an  hour  past  nine. 
The  harvest  night  will  then  have  fuUy  fallen.  Ask  no  more 
to  be  of  OUT  party.  I  trust  none  other  with  my  purpose,  and 
therefore  no  other  can  I  leave  behind  to  tend  the  signal-fire 
from  Mary's  steeple.  So  to  business,  John.  And  remember 
the  Signal.  If  they  make  no  stir  at  William's  camp,  let  it 
burn  evenly,  tili  midnight.  If  they  do — ^and  see  that  our  spies 
look  close,  and  bring  you  tidings  good  and  quick — then  three 
times  let  it  blaze  high,  and  three  times  go  out.  And  so,  tili 
the  morning,  farewell." 

His  aid-de-camp  retired,  and  he  turned  to  Evelyn. 

"Mr.  Evelyn,  you  are  concemed  in  this.  I  have  often 
heard  you  wish  to  get  free  discourse,  under  a  safeguard,  from 
the  Rapparee  captain  called  Yamen-ac-knuck.  Come  with  me 
when  the  night  sets  in,  and,  as  I  can  hear,  we  shall  see  him 
before  moming." 

"  Thanks,  sir.  I  will  willingly  ride  with  you,  always  assured 
that  I  am  not  exposed  to  join  in  any  attempt  against  King 
WilUam's  arms^" 

1^ 
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^  Content  joa^  nr.  I  speak  bat  for  jonr  priralie  adTin- 
tage,"     Evehn  bad  no  more  to  aj. 

Sarsfiield  remained  near  him — eomedmeB  rtuiding  motion- 
law,  bis  face  tumed  to  tbe  rigbt  Yq>  the  lirer ;  eomedmes 
striding  impatiently  along  tbe  oondgaons  vall;  and  aome- 
times  tuming  bis  flusbed  brow  to  the  tanfy  west,  as  if 
un[/atient  of  tbe  doli  red  glow  tbat  was  so  long  fiding  into 
tbe  blank  of  nigbt.  Tbe  sbort,  quick  o^is  tbat  will  fiit  at 
intervals  from  a  breast  filled  witb  a  great  porpoee,  served 
more  particularly  to  denote  bis  mood. 

At  laxt  the  moonless  nigbt  feil  down.  Tbe  hoor  was  oome. 
Five  buudred  Lucan  borse  awaited  bis  pleasore  at  tbe  gate ; 
and  iu  a  few  seconds  be  and  tbey,  Ereljm  by  bis  side,  dashed 
up  the  Bteep  ascent  leading  to  the  countiy.  Tbey  met  Hogan, 
ready-mouuted,  on  tbe  summit  of  tbe  elevadon ;  and,  with- 
out  a  moment's  pause,  tbe  Eapparee,  plaoed  at  Sarsfields 
left  band,  and  well-looked  after  by  dragoons,  before  and 
bebiud,  led  the  way,  soon  tuming  to  tbe  light,  along  the 
road  to  Kübdoe,  a  considerable  viUage  about  ten  miles  np 
the  river. 

During  the  commencement  of  the  hard  ride,  Evelyn  could 
perceive  tJiat  the  reute  gave  occasional  glimpses,  to  bis  right, 
of  the  broad  and  curving  Shannon,  drearily  visible  under  the 
slxadows  of  night.  To  bis  left,  and  before  him,  ran,  almost 
at  a  parallel  with  the  road,  the  remote  county  Cläre  hüls, 
relievcd,  in  tlieir  intense  blackness,  against  the  dim  sky,  at 
tlio  neare«t  commencement  of  their  ränge,  but  mingling  and 
ma88ing  with  the  general  gloom  as  they  receded  in  the 
distance. 

Somo  littlo  timo  after  leaving  the  city,  and  getting  into 
thiö  liiiü — wliere,  obliquely  and  from  a  good  distance,  a  gun 
dütached  from  the  hostile  battery  might  possiWy  be  brought 
to  bciar  on  them  from  William's  side — Hogan  pulled  up. 

**  Fair  an'  asy  here,"  he  said.  "  The  night  an'  the  wather 
together  are  tho  divU  entirely  for  sharpenin'  people's  ears. 
An'  though  it's  a  crooked  shot  they'd  have  to  make,  betther 
let  the  horses'  hoofs  go  as  quiet  over  this  rocky  road  as  a  body 
can.     I  believe  you  are  of  my  mind,  General  Sarsfieldl" 

"I  am.  Though  we  should  little  regard  their  shot,  yet 
their  Observation  we  do  not  want." 

"  That's  the  thruth,  generaL  Though,  upon  mj  bonour,  a 
shot  or  two  might  not  be  amiss  now,  at  laste.    Howsomever, 
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it  was  thrown  away  on  a  Single  man  and  horse,  like  mjself, 
this  evening." 

"  What !    They  saw  you  Coming,  then  V' 

"  Troth  an'  they  did,  an'  had  the  impidence  to  bring  a  flying 
giin  to  bear  on  me  too.  But  that's  what  I  call  wilful  waste, 
generaL  For,  supposin*  they  done  their  work  nerer  so  well, 
HO  Single  man  an  horse — ^the  best-sized  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — ever  pays  the  waste  of  shot  and  powther,  bamn*  from 
a  firelocky  carbine,  or  petronel." 

"  You  say  true,"  answered  Sarsfield,  smiling  at  the  matter- 
of-fact,  and  certainly  disinterested,  calculations  of  his  guide, 
"  and  you  must  have  seen  Service,  I  reckon  f 

"  That,"  replied  Hogan,  "  is  visible,  I  believe,  to  any 
soldier  who  notes  my  appearance,  which  I  studiously  attend 
to  even  among  the  poor  cratures  it  is  now  my  lot  to  call  com- 
rades.  I  was  with  ould  Schomberg»at  Maestricht,  when 
he  prevailed  on  little  Willy  to  raise  the  siege,  before  they 
grew  cronies,  in  the  long  run." 

"  Why  did  you  leave  regulär  service  V 

"  A  thrick  I  had  of  not  likin'  to  stay  long  in  the  same 
place,  or  doin'  the  same  thing.  I  began  the  world  with  a 
üght  heart  an'  nothing  in  my  pocket,  an',  faith,  maybe 
no  pocket  to  put  it  in  if  I  had.  My  father  had  eleven  of 
US,  all  as  big  as  himself ;  all  able  to  ate  and  drink  as  much — 
God  bless  the  mark ! — and  very  little  to  give  us,  for  that  same 
purpose,  afbher  the  estate  grew  into  a  thriflle  o'  debt,  an' 
the  husbands  o'  seven  o'  my  sisters  come  down  on  it  for 
marriage  portions.  So  we  had  to  cut  out  our  own  loaf  with 
OUT  own  hands.  One  went  east,  another  west;  one  south, 
an'  another  north;  one  this  way,  an'  another  that;  an'  my 
ownself  went  over  to  their  high  miehtinesses.  I  liked  them 
weU  enough  for  a  time.  Their  atin ,  an'  drikin',  an'  smokin', 
an*  fightin'-work,  an'  alL  But  there  was  a  bother  about 
somethin'  or  other  they  thought  to  lay  to  my  Charge  ;  a  little 
misunderstanding  on  the  head  of  a  weighty  valise  belonging 
to  an  officer  of  our  own  corps ;  to  say  nothin'  of  the  hole 
in  his  crown,  that  they  supposed  he  never  got  from  the 
enemy.  So,  this,  an'  more  o'  their  glum  an'  gosther  about 
the  measure  of  Hollands  I  allowed  myself — as  if  a  man  of 
my  inches  could  live  on  what  sarved,  well  enough,  a  bit  of  a 
stampy  Dntchman — ^why,  upon  the  whole,  I  say,  I  got  tired, 
and  Im  them." 
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''  And  then  came  home,  I  Warrant  T 

"  Just  so,  general,"  answered  Hogan ;  "  in  the  saison." 

''  To  command  an  independent  armj  of  yonr  own  V  con- 
tinned  Sarsfield. 

''  That  same,  for  some  time,  tili  I  met  a  betther  man  than 
myself,  and  afther  a  fair  thiial  between  ns,  allowed  him  the 
Upper  band  All  in  honour,  you  see,*  generaL  Natural 
talents  and  gifts  ever  gain  their  own,  the  world  over.  And 
a  man,  howsomever  great,  is  bound  to  sarve  a  greater  as 
loyally  as  ever  he  took  care  of  himself,  when  onct  they 
come  together,  and  the  struggle  for  wbo  shall  is  past." 

"  I  respect  your  reasoning,"  said  Sarsfield,  half  serions, 
indeed,  in  bis  admiration  of  the  honour  amongst  rogues  thos 
illustrated.  "  How  soon  was  this  after  your  capture  of  Mr. 
Evelyn's  house,  in  the  north  T  For  Evelyn  bad  told  Sarsfield 
the  Story. 

"  Long  aflher,  generaL  I  see  the  fame  of  that  clever  little 
affair  has  reached  you.  Long  afther  our  retreat  from  Derry, 
evcn,  where  I  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  independent 
Irish  brigade,  until  it  increased  to  such  numbers  as  to  re- 
quire  to  be  fairly  halved  between  myself  and  another.  Then 
I  marched  for  the  south,  about  here,  with  my  own  half;  my 
colleague,  that,  at  the  time,  I  never  saw,  stopping  in  the 
north ;  and,  under  the  convenient  thravellmg  name  of 
Yamen-ac-knuck,  doing  such  wondhers  as  made  nothing  of 
my  fame  in  my  own  district.  So  that  I  got  jealous  of  biTn — 
I  mane  in  the  way  that  brave  men  get  jealous  of  ach  other — 
and  longed  to  meet  him  face  to  face,  and,  as  I  said,  have 
a  thrial  for  it.  And  there's  the  end  o'  my  story.  Yamen-ac- 
knuck,  and  no  other,  is  the  man  that  got  me  undher." 

"  What !"  cried  Evelyn,  "  a  person  so  young,  and  so  insig- 
nificant  in  bodily  prowess  %  I  take  it  for  granted  the  trial 
was  a  personal  rencounter.  And,  as  I  know,  or  some  years 
since  did  know,  the  lad  you  speak  of,  bis  victory  over  such  a 
man  as  you,  General  Hogan,  much  surprises  me." 

"  Captain  Hogan,  if  you  plase,  masther.  The  title  of 
gineral  does  not  fairly  belong  to  me,  since  that  same  day 
we're  spakin'  of.  And  don't  be  so  much  surprised,  masther 
(I  have  not  the  honour  of  recollecting  your  name,  though 
the  voice  is  somewhat  famüiar  to  me) ;  the  few  years  you 
mention  may  have  done  a  good  dale  towards  adding  to  the 
size  of  General  Yaman's  four  bones,  and  putting  good  muscle 
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on  *em.  And  I  promise  you,  masther,  that  when  I  met  him, 
only  a  few  months  ago,  he  was  what  you'd  call  a  tall  fellow; 
that  is,  if  he  stood  alone,  and  out  of  view  of  a  man  of 
rare  stature.  And,  perchance,  making  up,  in  activity,  and, 
most  of  all,  in  a  knowledge  of  his  limbs  and  weapons,  what 
he  wanted  in  weight  and  inches." 

"  It  may  be,*'  answered  Evelyn  ;  "  but  where,  and  in  what 
manner,  did  ye  meet  V 

"  On  a  northem  road,  and  in  the  manner  following.  Not 
able  to  hould  myself  quiet,  with  the  noise  of  his  great  doings, 
I  took  it  into  my  head  to  gallop  a  bit,  alone,  to  the  north,  and 
haye  one  look  at  this  Yamen-ac-knuck.  Well,  masther ;  as 
1  was  one  day  galloping  along  a  bye-road,  I  met  a  man,  alone, 
like  myself,  Coming  hot  against  me.  Says  I  to  him,  *  Do  you 
know  anything  of  one  Yamen-ac-knuck  V     *  A  little,'  says  he. 

*  Maybe  you're  looking  for  him  T  *  I  am,'  says  I ;  *  and  I  corae 
many  a  mile  to  see  him.'     *  Any  special  business  V  says  he. 

*  Why,  yes,'  says  I ;  *  Fd  like  just  to  get  him  afore  me,  and, 
afber  all  his  mighty  great  doings,  have  one  bout  to  thry  which 
shaU.'  *  Would  you  f  says  he ;  *  then  you  needn't  thravel 
much  farther.  I'm  Yamen-ac-knuck.'  *  You  !'  says  I,  looking 
at  him.  *  Aye,  my  own  seif,'  says  he.  *  Very  well,  again,' 
says  I.  '  And  do  you  know  who  I  am  ]'  *  No,'  says  he  ;  *  maybe 
you'd  teil.'     *  Maybe  I  would,'  says  I ;  *  I'm  Galloping  Hogan.' 

*  Are  you  T  says  he,  reining  back  his  horse,  to  take  a  good  view 
o*  me,  while  I  done  the  same  by  him  ;  and  so,  we  shook  hands, 
and,  after  chatting  a  bit,  went  to  our  work,  like  two  brothers. 

**  The  first  thrial  was  at  the  wrastling.  We  sthripped  to 
the  buffs,  and  took  hoult  of  ach  other.  He  threw  me, 
two  falls  out  o'  tliree.  Aye,  well  may  ye  cry  out ;  but  it's 
the  blessed  thruth  I'm  telUng.  *  You're  the  man,  so  far,'  says 
I ;  '  will  you   thry  a  long   shot   with  the   carbine,  now  f 

*  Never  say  it  again,'  says  he.  With  that,  we  stepped  thirty 
Steps  from  one  another,  and  fired,  at  a  word.  His  first  ball 
took  me  in  the  flish  of  the  back ;  his  second,  in  the  flish  of 
the  cheek  ;  his  third — but  before  he  fired  that — *  now,  just 
to  touch  your  hip,'  says  he ;  and  before  the  saying  was  out,  I 
feit  it  in  the  hip,  sure  enough.  *  I  know  you're  not  hurt,'  he 
then  called  out,  *  with  any  o'  the  three  shots,  as  I  made  the 
proper  allowances.  But  they  all  grazed  you;  and  as  nono 
o'  yours  came  nearer  than  an  inch,  or  so,  1  suppose  this  will 
do,  too.* 
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<<  I  agreed  in  the  same ;  and  we  stepped  up,  face  to  face, 
again.  *  Put  on  your  pott,  and  your  back-and-breast,'  Yamen- 
ac-knuck  went  on,  *  and  draw  your  soord.*  '  Never  say  it 
again,'  says  I,  cock-sure  of  the  matther,  now,  at  laste.  So, 
we  helped  ach  otherto  our  defences  and  weapons ;  pickedout 
a  handy  bit  o'  ground ;  cros^ed  our  soords ;  and  began  our  last 
work  with  two  hearts  as  light  as  any  feather. 

"  As  I  expected,  this  came  to  my  hand  nater  than  the 
wrastling  or  the  shooting ;  and,  afther  a  good  half  hour,  he 
wasn't  able  to  Scratch  me.  *  Let  us  rest,*  says  he,  *  and  go  to 
the  brook  for  a  sup  o'  water  ;  the  day  is  hot.'  *  Let  us,'  says 
I ;  and  we  went ;  sat  down,  a  bit,  afther  dhrinking ;  come 
back  to  our  ground,  and  tackled  to  for  the  second  bout.  In 
a  little  time  I  drew  a  taste  o'  blood  from  his  showlder  ;  and 
when  he  feit  it  and  saw  it,  Yamen-ac-knuck  lost  all  Christhen 
temper,  and  his  face  grew  so  angry,  and  so  grand,  along  with 
it,  that  it  was  frightful.  I  never  saw,  afore,  a  mortial  man 
able  to  stir  me  with  a  look,  or  able  to  make  me  feel  he  was 
my  masther ;  not  among  all  the  great  men,  generals,  and 
kings,  that  came  under  my  eyes,  did  I  ever  see  his  likes,  in 
regard  o*  that.  *  Your  sword — ^your  sword,  fellow !'  he  cried 
out,  closing  me.  My  heart  gave  it  up  before  my  hand ;  and  it 
was  no  cowardice,  but  the  masthery  he  had  over  me  by 
coorse  of  nature,  I  think.  He  got  it,  and  bid  me  beg  my 
life.  *  No,'  says  I ;  *  but  if  you  give  it,  I'll  sarve  you  loyally, 
while  my  life  lasts.'  *  Well,'  says  he,  getting  mighty  quiet 
in  a  moment,  *  that  will  do  as  well ;  betther,  maybe ;  you're 
a  tall,  stout  chap ;  and  I  believe  I  may  depend  on  you.'  With 
that,  General  Sarsfield,  we  sthruck  a  bargain.  I  marched  up 
my  men  from  the  south,  to  put  'em,  undher  him,  at  the 
Boyne,  where  we  worked  together,  our  two  brigades  helping 
ach  other.  And  from  that  day  to  this,  I'm  Yamen's  captain ; 
and,  by  the  same  token,  his  Courier  to  you,  this  holy  and 
blessed  night." 

The  Eapparee's  story  brought  them  past  the  ppint  at  which 
they  could  have  continued  exposed  to  any  Observation.  Of 
this  he  gave  notice,  himself ;  and  urging  the  propriety  of  their 
renewing  their»  "  bit  of  a  gallop,"  all  set  off,  under  his 
guidance,  at  fiill  speed. 

The  road  over  which  the  party  journeyed,  was  not  the 
same  now  usually  taken  from  limerick  to  Killaloe.  Our 
predecessors  seem  to  have  been  possessed  with  a  stubborn 
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idea  of  going  forward  in  the  straightest  line  possible,  and 
were  not  to  be  deterred  from  this  resolve  by  any  except  in- 
Burmountable  obstnictiong.  Accordingly,  their  reute  from 
limerick  to  Killaloe,  at  the  time  of  our  story,  ran  boldly 
forward  over  hüls  so  steep  as  to  give  the  panting  horse  an 
appearance  as  if  he  went  on  his  hinder  legs,  and  then,  of 
course,  down  precipitate  declivities,  that,  vice  versa,  seemed 
to  throw  his  heels  into  the  air.  When  rocky  barriers  or  high 
banks  opposed,  no  effort  had  been  made  to  remo ve  them ;  so  that 
the  way  often  became  narrowed  almost  to  the  breadth  indis- 
pensable for  a  Single  horseman.  Huge  stones  sometimes 
choked  up  even  such  passes,  leaving  the  Lucan  troopers  to 
struggle  on  as  they  might  For  the  greater  part  of  the  route, 
a  th^  wood  of  old  oak  spread  at  either  band,  nearly  exclu- 
ding  the  feeble  starlight.  More  than  once  they  had  to  dis- 
mount,  to  bring  their  eyes  in  close  acquaintance  with  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted. 

A  road,  very  nearly  in  the  same  line,  may,  at  this  day,  be 
trayelled.  But  our  present  taste,  or  our  more  effeminate  at- 
tention to  convenience,  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  wheel- 
ing  round  the  bases  of  the  hills,  instead  of  clambering  over 
them.  Eocks  that  would  have  defied  Old  Time  tili  doomsday, 
have  disappeared  before  the  ephemeral  cunning  of  those  whom 
Time  has  outlived.  Altogether,  the  way  has  been  freed  of  the 
impediments  Sarsfield's  men  had  to  contend  with ;  so  that, 
with  all  our  veneration  for  antiquity,  we  are  reduced  to 
admit,  that  if  we  have  lost  much  of  the  Herculean  prowess 
of  our  ancestors,  in  surmounting  toilsome  difficulties,  we 
have  providentially  acquired  a  better  method  of  avoiding 
them. 

From  the  summits  of  the  different  heights,  as  he  went 
along,  Sarsfield  tumed  in  his  saddle  to  fix  his  eye  on  the 
beacon-light  that  flared  on  Mar/s  steeple.  Ever  it  met  his 
glance  buming  brightly  and  steadily,  without  a  Variation, 
save  that  caused  by  gradually  increasing  distance.  But 
another  sudden  flame,  bursting  out  upon  an  eminence,  over 
the  road,  now  startled  him,  and  caused  him  to  question 
Hogan. 

'^  That's  a  token  that  friends  are  near  at  band,  general,  to 
greet  you,  and  pass  you  on.  The  signal  appears  from  the 
ould  Castle  of  Aherina,  built  by  the  red-haired  Danes,  I  hear 
say,  in  the  times  gone  by.    To  teil  God's  thruth,  the  thiefs 
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were  no  great  band  at  the  architecture.  It's  on  the  lughesk 
knock,*  about  here,  though  many  more  knocks  Surround  ns, 
not  to  be  seen  by  raison  of  the  darkness.  The  lads  waityoor 
challenge." 

"  Then  will  I  foUow  you.  Stand,  men,  and  expect  ine 
here ;  a  few  only  with  us.  Are  you  curious  to  mount  to  dm 
Eapparee  fastness,  Master  Evelyn  ?" 

Evelyn  accompanied  him,  Hogan,  and  a  few  dragoonsnp 
the  little  hill.  They  were  challenged  by  some  persons  whi 
stood  inside  a  rüde  trench  that,  at  a  short  distance,  sa^ 
rounded  the  old  building,  and  whose  half-naked  figores  and 
wild  features  were  in  part  lit  up  by  the  glaring  hght  firom 
the  top  of  one  of  the  rudest  of  those  Square  Castles,  fonncrij 
abounding  in  Ireland,  and  of  which  the  ruins  of  many,  and 
of  this  among  the  number,  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Hogan  an- 
swered  their  challenge.  They  retumed  a  shout  of  recogni- 
tion  ;  and  while  some  hastened  to  remove  a  barrier  of  sodß, 
bushes,  and  large  stones,  that  fiUed  a  g^p  in  the  endoemre, 
others  entered  the  building  by  a  rüde  Gothic  archway,  so  low 
as  to  require  them  to  bend  almost  double.  They  shortly  re- 
turned,  attending  a  person  who,  from  his  steel  cap  and  breast- 
piece,  in  which  the  flame  bickered  brightly,  seemed  to  be  thor 
Commander.  As  he  rushed  out  to  greet  Sarsfield,  in  a  manner 
at  once  ardent  and  wild,  Evelyn  recognised  Con  M'DonnelL 

And  the  recognition  was  mutual.  Suddenly  checking  him- 
self  in  his  hurried  advance  to  Sarsfield,  the  dumb  man's  eye 
fixed  on  Evelyn.  Emitting  a  fearful  scream,  he  snatched  a 
piece  of  flaming  wood  from  one  of  the  men — ^ran  with  it  to- 
wards  our  astonished  friend — held  it  up  to  his  face — screamed 
again — drew  back — looked  very  angry  and  agitated — drew 
his  sword — and  made  signs  to  the  surrounding  Kapparees  to 
take  into  custody  the  object  of  his  wrath. 

There  was  a  movement  to  obey  his  commands  ;  but  Sars- 
field first,  and  Hogan  next  interfered — the  latter  conversing 
with  Con  M^Donnell  in  his  own  language,  often  pointing  to 
the  road,  as  if  to  warn  him  of  the  proximity  of  five  hundred 
of  the  celebrated  Lucan  horse.  At  last  it  seemed  that  the 
expostulation  proved  successful.  The  dumb  man  paused  a 
moment,  glared  his  fiery  eyes  on  the  ground,  took  a  sudden 
thought,  seized  a  horse  near  him,  led  the  way  down  tht 
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eminence;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  Limerick  party  were 
in  renewed  motion,  after  him,  at  a  furious  rate.  Hogan,  as  if 
firom  a  proper  care  of  the  character  that  had  gained  him  his 
Bomame,  resolved  not  to  be  outgalloped  by  any  man,  keeping 
close  by  Con  M^DonnelFs  side. 

The  night  seemed  trebly  darker  than  before,  on  account  of 
their  sudden  removal  from  the  strong,  flaring  lights  at  Aherina 
Castle.  Straining  against  a  steep  hill,  they  continued  a 
route,  that,  at  abnost  every  step,  presented  a  difficulty.  The 
night-wind  moaned  over  a  black  moor  below  them,  and  agi- 
tated  with  a  hoUow  noise  the  myriad  branches  of  the  great 
wood  that  stretched  across  to  the  mountains.  Then  they 
descended,  and  got  a  view  of  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  little 
village  of  Bridgetown  under  theni — itself  partly  on  a  height, 
though  thus  commanded  by  a  greater  one.  Fast  went  the 
dragoons  down  the  steep,  scaring  the  few  inhabitants  of  the 
lonely  group  of  cabins,  and  doing  their  best  to  keep  in  sight 
Hogan  and  his  dumb  companion.  Splash  they  went  over  a 
rough  stream,  that  crossed  the  road  at  the  bottom.  Up  they 
strained,  passing  the  little  village  like  a  whirlwind,  against  an 
ascent,  at  its  other  side.  Round  they  wheeled  to  the  lefb, 
now  approaching  the  forms  of  vast  hüls  that  had  hitherto  only 
vaguely  overshadowed  the  blank  waste  to  their  lefb  and  before 
them,  but  that  now  cowered  round  in  some  shape  and  mean- 
ing.  Onward,  still  onvard,  until  they  were  shut  up  amid 
amphitheatrical  curvings  of  hüls  on  every  side.  Round,  round 
again ;  and  down  and  up,  and  down  again,  until  the  horses' 
hoofs  rang  hollow  over  the  httle  bridge  of  Ballycorney,  that 
with  one  rüde  arch  crossed  a  considerable .  mountain-torrent, 
rushing  from  the  hills  to  their  lefb,  through  a  deep-wooded 
dell  at  either  side.  Here  Sarsfield  gave  the  word  to  halt, 
while  he  inquired  who  would  undertake  to  guide  him  and  his 
men  across  the  Shannon,  three  miles  up  at  Killaloe. 

The  only  person  present  acquainted  with  the  ford  was  Cap- 
taia  Hogan.  But  with  much  propriety  he  stated,  that  having 
only  crossed  it  once  or  twice,  and  on  both  occasions  in  the 
daytime,  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  the  responsibihty  of 
guiding  over  it,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  so  large  a  body  of 
men.  He  added,  however,  that  on  lus  way  to  Limerick  he 
had  made  it  his  business  to  inquire,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  was  most  likely  to  afford,  at  a  pinch,  such  a  good  service. 
"And  yonder,  general,"    continued  Hogan,   pointing  to  a 
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respectable  looking  house  onthe  steeproad-side — "yonderlives 
the  man,  Masther  Cecil,  I  hear,  son  of  the  owner  of  the  house." 
In  a  few  minutes  half  a  dozen  carbines  thundered  at  the  door; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  young  man  was,  without  a  choice  be- 
tween  refusal  and  assent,  mounted  behind  a  trooper,  Sarsfield's 
cocked  pistol  at  one  ear,  Galloping  Hogan's  at  the  other,  and 
both,  he  was  given  to  understand,  ready  to  be  used  in  case  of 
treachery,  or  even  want  of  zeal,  with  indifferent  good  effect. 
So  that,  although  a  staunch  Williamite,  Master  Cecil  found 
himself  compelled  to  guide  the  Lucan  horse  towards  Killaloe 
ford,  on  James's  Service. 

Up  from  Ballycomey-bridge,  the  five  hundred  Lucan  horse 
again  clattered,  just  as  a  waning  raoon  began  to  rise,  and 
faintly  show  a  somewhat  more  open  and  expansive  view  than 
had  hitherto  been  afforded.  It  showed  the  river  curving 
through  Valleys  and  plains ;  the  near  mountains  Coming  out, 
as  they  half  caught  the  weak  light,  into  greater  varieties  of 
form ;  crossing  and  intersecting  each  other ;  above  all,  the 
bold  summit  of  the  Crag-hilL  While  to  the  right,  over  the 
river,  Sarsfield  and  Evelyn,  directed  by  Hogan,  beheld  the 
gloomy  ränge  of  mountains,  situated  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  towards  which  they  were  in  motion,  and  which,  at 
earlier  periods  of  their  forced  march,  could  have  been  seen, 
were  it  daylight,  or,  as  was  now  beginniiig  to  be  the  case, 
even  moonlight. 

"  And  there  they  are,"  said  Hogan,  "  Lheve  lellum,  that  is, 
the  mountains  of  lellum,  an  ancient  Prince  of  the  district. 
Improperly,  and  as  my  worthy  instructor  often  told  me  when 
I  was  a  boy  at  my  book,  imgrammatically  called  Slieve  Bloom, 
Slieve  being  the  singular.  Also  fitly  termed,  Dho  knock-dhee-og, 
or  the  twelve  hills,  their  being  that  number  remarkable  above 
the  rest,  by  reason  of  natural  size  and  importance." 

Scarcely  attending  to  the  Rapparee's  half-heard  topography, 
Sarsfield  watchfuUy  foUowed  in  the  steps  of  his  new  guide, 
often  urging  him  to  increase  his  speed.  Again,  the  wild  and 
wayward  road,  after  precipitously  descencfing  tp  Ballyheige 
brook,  made  many  tums  and  sweeps,  each  altemately 
ßhowing,  like  the  sudden  changes  of  a  panorama,  close  and 
stupendously-open  scenes.  Until,  at  last,  Killaloe  appeared 
in  sight,  partly  on  an  eminence  before  them.  Not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  farther  on  to  the  left,  was  a  broad  spread  of 
the  Shannon,  called  Lough  Diergart,  shining  in  the  more 
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matured  moonlighfc,  and  encompassed  by  numerous  curving 
hüls,  of  which  some  of  the  bases  dipped  into  the  placid 
water,  particularly  that  of  the  bold  and  barren  Crag.  While 
a  -dark  clump  of  trees,  just  at  the  ßhore,  marked  the  spot 
where,  it  is  said,  Brian  Bourhoidh^  had  his  patrimonial 
Castle. 

Swiftly  came  the  formidable  party  into  the  little  town  of 
Eollaloe,  fiightening  to  their  doors  or  Windows,  and  then 
back  again  to  their  beds  or  hiding-places,  the  startled  and 
marvelling  inhabitants.  Evelyn  scarce  had  time  to  cast  his 
eye  over  the  venerable,  though  by  no  means  splendid  cathedral, 
which  he  had  heard  was  built,  in  1166,  by  Donald  O'Brien, 
Eong  of  Lunineach  (Limerick),  or  to  notice,  near  to  it,  a 
curious  old  strueture,  with  a  slanting  stone  roof,  of  which  he 
had  also  heard,  and  which  an  English-Irish  antiquary  has  since 
pronounced  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  earliest  Christian  temples 
constructed  in  Ireland.  Sarsfield,  not  allowing  a  moment*s 
pause,  obliged  young  Master  Cecil  to  lead  the  way  over  the 
Shannon,  at  a  ford,  some  yards  above  the  present  bridge  of 
Killaloe,  and  then  commanded  by  a  fort  and  battery.  Half 
an  hour  before  midnight,  all  his  people  had  safely  crossed 
into  the  county  of  Tipperary.  And  still,  without  breathing, 
the  wild  sortie  was  continued,  over  hill  and  hoUow,  dwarfishly 
wooded,  or  boggy  and  barren,  the  Lheve  lellum  hüls  now 
very  near,  with  their  black  and  massive  despot,  the  Keeper, 
fi'owning  prominently  amid  all. 

About  two  miles  might  have  been  passed,  after  crossing  the 
Shannon,  when  the  party  had  to  dash  over  an  angry  mountain- 
brook,  that  ran  through  a  deep-wooded  hollow,  receding, 
blackly  and  mysteriously,  to  their  right  and  left.  Ere  Hogan 
and  Con  M'Donnell  led  the  way,  they  hastily  pulled  up  at 
the  stream's  edge ;  and  while  the  dumb  man  gesticulated 
violently,  the  Eapparee  Captain  gave  a  shrill  whistle. 
Sarsfield  could  scarce  demand  the  cause  of  a  signal  that  some- 
what  startled  him,  when  it  was  caught  up  and  repeated 
again  and  again,  all  through  the  recesses  of  the  hollow ;  and 
more  than  a  hundred  men  were  seen  breaking  through  the 
wood,  on  every  side,  or  running  up  and  down  the  chafing 
brook,  in  motion  towards  Hogan.  Aware  of  the  occasional 
treachery  of  the  Eapparees  to  friends,  as  well  as  foes,  Sarsfield 
looked  close,  half  suspecting  an  ambush  of  the  regulär  enemy. 
Bat  a  moinent's  Observation  told  him  he  was  approached  by 
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the  same  kind  of  half-naked,  though  fuUy-armed  people,  li» 
had  garrisoned  Aherina  Castle.  And  when  they  had  al 
gathered  round,  he  was  further  relieved  by  noticing  tiieir 
inferiority  in  number  to  bis  own  troop. 

"  It's  only  an  outpost,  general,"  remarked  Hogan,  perhaps 
in  reply  to  Sarsfield's  looks.  "  For  bowsomever  safe  we  may 
be  among  these  hüls,  betther  sure  than  sorry  is  our  wori 
Is  all  right  at  the  camp  f  to  the  young  fellow  who  seemed  to 
command  the  wild  party. 

"  All's  right,"  answered  the  lad ;  "  we  expected  you.  Tak^a 
score  of  my  men  to  lead  ye  on — ^they  ken  the  road  best." 

Hogan  assented.  With  "  bannacth-lath,"  and  "  gude  night 
tili  ye,"  the  two  Eapparee  officers  parted. 

"  Stop  !"  cried  Evelyn  ;  **  surely  I  know  that  voice.  Hew 
is  the  good  fellow,  General  Sarsfield,  I  have  come  to  see— " 

"  No  stoppin',  if  you  plase,  masther,"  answered  Hogan, 
increasing  his  gallop,  to  cross  the  defile  which,  since  Ädr 
days,  goes  by  the  name  of  Labba-dhy-ah,  or  bed  of  thieves. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware,  sir,"  continued  Evelyn,  "  that 
you  have  just  seen  the  conqueror  of  the  doughty  Grallopmg 
Hogan — Yamen-ac-knuck." 

"  Indeed  !  that  slight  boy  ?"  asked  Sarsfield,  incrednously. 

"  Take  care  you  know  what  you're  saying,  masther,"  oh- 
served  Hogan,  in  reply  to  Evelyn. 

"  Why,  you  spoke  of  Yamen-ac-knuck.  And  that  lad  I 
know  to  be  he." 

"  Onct  upon  a  time,  maybe  so,  masther.  But  it's  a  name 
that  sarves  many's  the  one,  now-a  days." 

"  What !"  cried  Evelyn,  quickly  associating  some  former 
incidents,  and  passing  suspicions,  "  is  Yamen-ac-knuck  another 
person  then  f — 

"  Wait,  a-bit,"  answered  Hogan.  "  I  thank  my  God  I  have 
something  dacenter  to  show  for  the  story  I  tould,  than  sicli 
a  scratch-cat  as  that." 

"  But  teil  me,"  resumed  Evelyn,  much  excited,  "  what  if 
the  real  name  of  your  general  T 

**  It's  hard  to  teil  what  a  body  doesn't  know,  masther." 

"  Well,  only  another  word,  did  he  fight  at  the  Boyne  f 

"  I  tould  you  so,  afore,  masther." 

"  Suppoi-ting  Sheldon's  horse  f 

"  Thrue  for  you,  I'm  thinking." 

*'  Then  I  have,  inAeei,  Ä^evi\Mö.'^^  *CcLQ\iL^p&»"^^l^-^  "and, 
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every  way  that  lying  girl  has  deceived  me !  Thank  God !" 
Not  clearly  knowing  why  he  feit  such  joy,  at  all  events  in 
reference  to  his  connexion  with  Eva,  Evelyn  rode  on  in  high 
spirits,  and  in  eamest  and  agitating  expectations. 


CHAPTEE    XXXVIII. 

**  From  Limerick,  tliat  day,  bould  Sarsfield  daslied  away, 
Until  he  came  to  Cullen,  where  their  artillery  lay  ; 
The  Lord  cleared  up  the  firmament,  the  moon  and  stars  shone 

bright, 
And  for  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  he  had  revenge  that  night." 

IHsh  Bailad, 

• 

Still  (as  since  they  crossed  the  Shannon  they  had  done)  pres- 
sing  over  small  hills,  diving  into  hollows,and  splashing  through 
brooks,  the  road  now  seemiiig  to  wind  ofF  from  a  forward 
course,  now  Coming  upon  it  again,  the  party,  after  midnight, 
saw  a  partial  illumination  in  the  atmosphere,  and  presently 
amved  at  the  place  of  their  temporary  destination. 

From   a   considerable  eminence,   they  descended  into  a 
flat  of  black,  boggy  ground,  encircied  by  a  chain  of  low 
hills,  thickly  wooded,  and  overtopped  by   the  sombre  and 
shadowy  forms  of  distant  mountains.     A  round,  stagnant 
lough,  spreading  over  about  three  acres,  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  bottom  thus  hemmed  in  and    embowered  :    again** 
the  lough  inclosed  a  little  round  island,  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an   acre.     By  the  verge  of  the  water,   Evelyn  indis- 
tinctly  saw  groups  of  rüde  huts.     Similar  edifices  seemed 
buddled  together  on  the  island,  one  of  superior  size  rising 
over  the  rest.     Other  dark  masses,  stationary,  or  in  slow  and 
wavering  motion,  gave  indication  of  the  human  occupants  of 
this  solitary  and  dreary  scene.     Indeed,  at  his  first  glance, 
everything  was  but  vaguely  distinguished  by  Evelyn.     Lurid 
gleams  from  the  huts,  or,  here  and  there,  an  expiring  fire, 
alone  relieved  the  surrounding  objects,  animate  or  inanimate, 
for  the  rising  moon  was  almost  whoUy  excluded.     From  the 
middle  of  the  island,  solely,spread  the  somewhat  superior  blaze 
that,  faintly  reflected  in  the  atmosphere,  had,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance,  intimated  his  approach  to  the  grand  head-quarters  of  the 
Kapparees.     The  changes  wrought  by  time  have  since  dried 
up  the  little  lough ;  but  its  site  is  well  known  among  the  hills. 
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Any  traveller  as  adventurous  as  Sarsfield,  or  ourselves,  may 
still  find  the  place  we  describe  pointed  out  to  him  as,  in 
fonner  days,  the  freebooter's  hauDt. 

From  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  horses  cotdd  not 
approach  the  lough.     All,  accordingly,  dismounted ;  and  while 
Hogan  engaged  that  the  greater  number  of  the  dragoons 
should,  under  his  eye,  be  well  looked  after,  Sarsfield  and 
Evelyn,  led  by  Con  M*Donnell,  and  accompanied  but  by  a 
few  of  their  own  men,  stealthily  paced  onward.     The  living 
masses  now  began  to  thicken  around  :  cautious  whisperings 
and  low  talking  came  from  persons  they  could  not  see.     But 
when,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  Con  M*Donnell  uttered  a 
wild  cry,  as  if  giving  a  signal  to  the  Island,  they  were 
instantly  surrounded  by  hordes  of  shock-headed  Eapparees, 
now  more  discernible  in  the  chief  light  that  shone  across  the 
lough.     Some  of  them  wore  portions  of  the  uniform  of  almost 
every  rep;iment,  on  both  sides,  in  Ireland ;  some,  the  rags  of 
the  common  coat,  vest,  and  breeches,  generally  adopted  by 
the  peasantry  of  the  south ;  and  some,  nothing  but  a  profu- 
sion  of  coarse  grey  cloth,  ludicrously  emulative  of  the  cut  of  a 
topcoat,   but  which  hung  in  easy  folds  around  their  naked 
limbs,  its  arms  never  used,  dangling  before  or  behind,  as 
we  see  to  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  costume  at  present 
in  esteem  amongst  a  portion  of  His  Majesty's  horse-soldiers. 
Of  those  whose  appearance  was  most  en  militaire,  a  steel  cap, 
with  a  projection  about  the  ears  and  back  of  the  wearer, 
something  like  a  London  dustman's  hat  of  our  day,  was  wom 
by  a  fellow  who,  except  his  flowing  great  coat,  appeared 
otherwise  naked.     The  breastpiece  of  a  dragoon  adomed 
another,  upon  whose  head  was  no  covering  of  any  kind.     A 
high  conical  grenadier's  cap  was  sported  by  a  third,  joined 
to  a  horseman's  buff  jacket,   or  eise  a  fine  fringed*  and 
embroidered  French  vest.     Or,  haply,   a  fragile   hat   and 
plume,  that  once  graced  the   brows  of  gentle  maiden   or 
matron,  now  unfitly,  and  with  some  hideous  intimation  of 
the  way  in  which  it  had  been  obtained,  flapped  and  waved 
over  the  liarsh  and  grimacing  features   of  a  fourth.     The 
legs  and  feet  of  all  had,  indeed,  one  common  uniform — 
Adam's,  when  he  was  innocent.     The  wild  people  grinning 
graciously  and  ducking  low  to  Sarsfield,  shaking  hands  with 
his  few  attending  dragoons,  or  capering  and  prancing  round 
them^  broke  towards  our  party  from  the  dark  groups  hitherto 
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Seen  around ;  or  sprang  up,  in  knots,  from  the  ground ; 
or  galloped  out  of  their  low  huts,  hastily  and  inartifi- 
cially  constnicted  with  stakes  of  bogwood,  branches  of 
trees,  tnrf,  and  nishes.  Their  attentions  grew  disagreeable, 
if  not  startliug,  until  the  signal  being  answered  by  hoisting 
something  Hke  a  flag  over  the  principal  edifice  on  the  island, 
the  strangers  were  approached  by  a  rüde  raft,  made  first  of  a 
kind  of  wickerwork,  on  a  large  scale,  and  then  covered  with 
sods  and  leaves.  Ät  a  glance,  Evelyn  knew  Rory-na-chopple 
to  be  the  pilot  of  this  singular  machine.  Nor  was  Rory  slow 
in  disceming  him,  and  in  manifesting  his  recognition,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  did  his  devoirs  to  Sarsfield.  Con  M^Donnell 
stood,  until  the  raft  touched  the  mainland,  regarding  this 
civility  with  manifest  displeasure  and  impatience  ;  when  Rory. 
was  within  reach  of  his  signs,  he  seemed  to  reprehend, 
severely  and  authoritatively,  all  show  of  welcome  to  Evelyn. 
Ä  few  seconds  brought  them  with  their  dragoons  over  the 
lough.  Here,  the  dumb  man  took  Sarsfield's  arm,  as  politely 
as  he  knew  how,  but  very  abruptly ;  hurried  him  towards  the 
middle  of  the  island,  motioning  Rory  to  take  Evelyn  in 
Charge.  Onward  both  pressed,  foUowed  by  the  dragoons, 
towards  the  larger  hut,  crowds  of  Rapparees  still  dividing 
to  let  them  pass,  or  following  them  with  clamorous  greetings. 
Evelyn  at  last  found  himself  in  a  spacious  kind  of  bower, 
constnicted  more  carefuUy  and  daintily  than  the  other  huts, 
but  occupied  only  by  some  of  the  higher  class  of  Rapparees, 
whose  faces  he  had  before  seen  in  his  own  house,  and  affording 
himno  view  of  the  person  his  heart  had  been  panting  to  look 
upon. 

One  part  of  the  sylvan  walls  which  surrounded  him  was 
covered,  to  the  height  of  a  man,  with  a  rüde  tapestry  of  otter 
and  fox  skins,  attached  together,  and  as,  at  its  sides,  some 
vivid  and  steady  light  came  through,  Evelyn  supposed  it  led 
into  another  apartment.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  When  Con 
M*Donnell  had  graciously  forced  Sarsfield  to  a  seat,  and  bent 
upon  Evelyn  another  dangerous  scowl,  he  rapidly  strode  across 
the  floor,  flung  aside  the  arras  of  skins,  which,  catching  upon 
the  woven  wall,  remained  apart,  after  his  rough  motion,  thus 
aUowing  a  view  of  the  interior.  Then  he  approached  a  man, 
who,  seated  sideways  at  a  small  rough  table,  Evelyn  at  once 
lecognised. 

At  once,  although  a  new  and  extraordinary  change  had 
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come  over  face  and  bearing.  Of  the  round-cheeked,  fresh- 
coloured,  ingenuous  boy  he  had  appeared  when  Evelyn  first 
saw  him  in  bis  fatber's  thatched  house,  in  Glenarriff,  not  a 
trace,  alas  !  remained  :  that  character,  however,  Evelyn  could 
not  expect  to  see.  But  the  manly  and  soldierly  dash  of 
Edmund  during  their  after-rencounter,  in  little  Deer-park,  had 
also  vanished.  Yet  this,  too,  the  friend  recollected,  seemed 
long  ago  to  have  as  fully  yielded  to  the  almost  savage  stem- 
ness  that  foUowed  the  death  of  Esther,  and  the  degradation 
of  poor  M*Donnell  from  bis  place  in  Lord  Antrim*s  regiment. 
And  at  length  Evelyn  only  wondered  to  bebold  the  very 
latest  change  he  had  witnessed  now  occupied  by  another,  as 
novel  as  it  was  deeply  interesting  and  imposing.  Edmund 
M*Donnell,  before  bis  attention  was  roused'  by  the  near 
approach  of  his  uncle,  had  sat  calm  and  quiescent  at  the  little 
table,  every  limb  and  feature  cömposed.  His  cheek,  no  longer 
red  and  füll  in  boyhood,  nor  yet  pale  and  wom  with  sorrow 
and  despair,  had  a  brown,  healthy  colour ;  no  wrinkles  of 
passion  or  grief  furrowed  his  fair  and  ample  forehead.  ffis 
eye,  which  Evelyn  first  knew  a  quick  and  flashing  eye,  and 
aftei-wards  a  deep  and  glaring  one,  was  at  rest ;  bis  mouth, 
that  used  to  breathe  with  quick  thought,  or  curl  out,  open  and 
haughtily,  was  gently  shut,  its  Ups  forming,  in  profile,  the 
graceful  curves  that  statuaries  love  to  copy.  In  a  word,  all 
was  quietness  about  him  ;  he  looked  a  calm,  unrujffled,  reflec- 
tive  man.  And,  unless  such  calmness  itself  give  a  kind  of 
sternness,  Edmund  M*Donnell,  though  with  the  alias  of  a 
formidable  freebooter  to  his  name,  was  no  longer  stern. 

When  he  perceived  his  uncle's  near  approach,  he  extended 
his  hands,  and  the  dumb  man  feil  on  his  nephew's  neck.  In 
a  few  minutes,  they  made  signs  to  each  other,  and  Edmund 
seemed  first  interested,  and  then  slightly  agitated.  He 
pointed  to  the  rüde  arras,  looking  towards  some  person 
hitherto  unseen  within.  A  light  foot  approached  the  open- 
ing  ;  a  small  band  grasped  the  arras.  Evelyn's  heart  swelled 
to  his  throat — he  was  satisfied.  The  features  that  rapidly 
peered  into  the  outer  room  could  not  be  mistaken ;  one  only 
glance  he  had  ;  the  arras  feil,  and  he  was  left  in  torture. 

A  considerable  pause  ensued.  At  last,  Con  M*Donnell  re- 
appeared  through  the  opening,  not  now  leaving  it  apart, 
however,  and  beckoned  Sarsfield,  while,  in  an  ill-humour  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  he  had  before  manifested,  he  once 
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more  frowned  on  Evelyn.  The  general  arose  at  his  bidding ; 
both  disappeared  into  the  interior  of  the  hut;  and  Evelyn 
was  left  to  the  attentions,  anecdotes,  and  charactenstic 
humour  of  Rory-na-choppel  and  his  fellows.  Two  well- 
armed  body-guards  taking  up  their  posts^  at  either  side  of  the 
opening. 

After  another  long  pause,  Sarsfield  came  out  to  Evelyn, 
and  took  him  aside. 

"Here  is  a  singular  discovery;"  he  said  "this  doughty 
freebooter  proves  to  be  an  old  friend,  in  whom  we  are  both 
interested." 

"  I  know  it,  sir,"  replied  Evelyn,  with  a  groan.  "  Ihave 
Seen  him." 

"  Something  seems  to  have  happened  between  ye  that 
causes  him  to  wish  you  should  not  come  in  his  way.  His 
dumb  relative  even  urged  worse  measures  towards  you,  and  is 
angry  at  their  being  declined.  I  seek  not  to  learn  your  pri- 
vate affairs ;  but  if  you  dislike  to  rest  in  this  hut  for  the 
renudnder  of  the  night,  I  shall  get  you  sent  across  the  lough 
to  the  care  of  my  dragoons — ^what  say  you  ]" 

"  I  fear  it  not,  sir ;  I  will  rest  where  I  am ;  but  I  thank 
you.     As  to  M*Donnell*s  whim — ^" 

"  Hush  I"  interrupted  Sarsfield — "  all  mention  of  a  name, 
wbich  he  seems  anxious  to  have  forgotten,  is,  in  your  present 
Situation,  dangerous." 

"  I  care  not,  sir.  I  was  about  to  say,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  supposed  ground  of  his  hostility  to  me,  I  am 
ignorant  of  it,  and  also  assured  of  its  cruelty  and  injus- 
&e." 

"  Well,  well ;  to-morrow  may  give  you  more  explanation. 
Gk>od  night.  I  rest,  by  invitation,  in  the  interior  of  this 
wüd  house— good  night." 

In  a  few  moments  afber  Sarsfield  had  finally  withdrawn,  a 
number  of  women,  old  and  young,  entered  the  hut,  bearing 
in  their  arms  bundles  of  heath  and  rushes,  and  proceeded  to 
arrange  couches  round  the  sides  of  the  outer  apartment. 
Two  of  them,  muffled  in  the  deep-hooded,  old  Irish  mantle, 
offidated  as  Evelyn's  chambermaids.  For  some  time  he  saw 
nothing  of  the  features  of  either ;  but  towards  the  conclusion 
of  their  hasty  work,  the  hood  of  one  feil  back,  and  shewed 
him  a  visi^e  he  had  cause  to  know  well — ^that  of  Moya 
Laiherty.    He  started,  and  almost  criad  out.    Mova  quickly 
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pulled  up  her  hood,  and  flew  out  of  the  hat  The  other 
woman  cautiously  glancing  round,  came  elose  and  he  knew 
Onagh.  With  more  meaning  and  quietness  of  manner  than 
he  had  ever  seen  her  evince,  she  pressed  her  finger  on  her 
lip  and  whispering — "  Be  prudent,  and  you  have  a  feiend," 
followed  her  companion. 

It  was  now  day-dawn.  The  Rapparees  and  the  dragoons 
around  him  settled  themselves  to  take  a  few  hours'  sleep. 
Eveljm  also  lay  on  his  fresh  heather,  but  not  for  repose.  Of 
the  present  fate  of  Eva  he  at  last  feit  certain.  Even 
supposing  Moya  Laherty*s  story  of  her  havingbeen  carried  off 
by  Kirke  from  Glenarriflf,  as  wholly  untrue — (and  after  the 
proofs  he  had  got  of  the  girl's  "wilful  falsehoods  in  other 
respects,  Httle  credit  could  be  attached  to  her  in  this) — still 
was  Eva  so  degraded  by  her  former  and  present  associationS) 
and  acts,  that  she  could  no  longer  be  thought  of  with 
any  feeling  but  one  of  pity  and  sorrowftd  regret.  The 
mystery  of  her  sudden  departure,  alone  and  unprotected, 
from  Dublin,  on  the  night  of  its  evacuation  by  the  Irish,  was 
now  explained.  Her  rapid  and  alarming  chan^e  of  character, 
upon  the  first  occasion  he  had  seen  her  in  Dubun  Castle,  from 
the  fascinating  maiden  of  honour,  into  the  disguised  rider 
who  had  passed  him  at  Essex-gate,  also  seemed  fiilly  accounted 
for.  Upon  the  news  of  the  landing  of  William,  she  had 
hastened  to  join  her  Rapparee  brother  at  the  Boyne ;  and 
Evelyn  could  not  doubt  that  her  attendance  upon  the  Lady 
Lieutenant  was  artfully  contrived  by  Edmund  and  herseif  in 
furtherance  of  some  private  views.  Then,  the  warmth  with 
which  she  had  chidden  James  for  deserting  the  field  of  battle, 
seemed  naturally  to  spring  from  a  person  who  had  been  an 
actual  spectator  of  the  struggle,  and  who  had  arrived  from  the 
ground,  perhaps  at  the  same  moment  with  himself,  agitated 
by  fresh  and  glowing  recoUections,  and  by  all  the  indignant 
sentiments  they  would  call  up  in  such  a  bosom  as  Eva's.  In 
a  Word,  it  was  now  made  certain  to  Evelyn,  that,  from  the 
moment  their  house  had  been  bumt,  and  their  father 
murdered,  M*Donnell  and  his  impetuous  sister  had  aban- 
doned  themselves  to  a  desperate  course  of  arbitraiy  re- 
venge. 

As  to  the  hostility  manifested  by  Edmund  to^rards  him, 
he  regarded  it  as  nothing  more  than  affectation,  adopted 
for  the  pnipose  of  keeping  up,  between  them  and  hini, 
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an  etemal  Separation,  which  they  had  at  first  wantonlj 
caused,  and  for  which  their  hearts  told  them  there  was 
now  an  insuperable  necessity. 

Bodily  fatigue  beguiled  him  from  distressing  reflections 
into  a  sound  sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  awake  until 
roused  by  Sarsfield,  at  rather  an  advanced  hour  in  the 
moming.  Starting  up,  he  saw  the  hut  deserted  by  the 
Rapparees,  while  a  loud  noise  of  bustle  reached  him  from 
abroad. 

"  K  you  are  willing  to  try  your  chance  for  a  further 
satisfaction  of  your  own  affairs,  by  foÜowing  me  in  my  route, 
arise,  break  your  fast,  and  prepare  to  start  into  the  moun- 
tains,"  Said  the  general. 

Evelyn  thanked  him  ;  not  presuming  to  ask  a  word 
conceming  Sarsfield's  expedition,  although,  so  far  as  he 
was  able  to  consider  anything  apart  jfrom  his  private 
concems,  it  deeply  interested  him.  They  partook  of  some 
coarse  food  together;  and,  accompanied  by  Hogan  and 
Rory-na-choppel,  crossed  the  lough  to  join  the  main  body 
of  dragoons. 

Arrived  amongst  them,  they  found  a  great  uproar.  The 
men  stated  that  their  horses  had  been  allowed  to  stray 
away  ovemight,  and  were  now  not  at  band. 

"  Isthat  all r  asked  Hogan;  "here's  one  to  remedy  the 
evil.     To  work,  Rory." 

"  Musha,  yes,  then,  wid  the  little  ganious  God  ga*  me;" 
and  off  he  rapidly  shuffled,  disappeanng  over  some  near 
eminences. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Whisperer  was  seen  Coming  back, 
leading  by  their  bridles  or  halters,  a  crowd  of  the  dragoons' 
horses,  while  more  followed  in  the  rere,  without  any  com- 
polsion. 

"  An'  ye  can  thry  wid  them  for  a  start,  tili  we  go  a  bit 
fiEtrther  äff,"  he  said,  giving  up  his  prisoners,  and  again  dis- 
appearing,  only  again  to  retum  with  more.  Until,  after 
repeated  sallies,  every  dragoon  again  possessed  Im  steed,  and, 
with  Sarsfield  at  their  head,  and  still  guided  by  Hogan,  all 
were  ready  to  move  forwari 

"  Your  general  certainly  follows  with  his  force  V  asked 
Sarsfield  of  Ho^an,  as  they  got  into  motion. 

'Asaure  as  Keeper-hill,  that  you  now  see  before  you. 
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Greneral,  so  remarkable  in  size  and  consideration,  over 
the  surrounding  hüls.  Somewhat  like  a  man  of  great 
natural  stature  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  less  ÜEivoured 
comrades." 

After  about  a  mile's  joumeying,  the  objects  Hogan  had, 
with  some  self-complacency,  in  his  illustration,  been  describ- 
ing,  more  fiüly  confronted  Evelyn.  The  party  had  ascended 
and  descended  over  many  successive  eminences,  and  deviating 
from  their  last  available  strip  of  road,  now  really  approached 
the  mountains.  To  their  leffc  rose,  indeed,  the  great  Keeper- 
hill, aptly  called,  whether  through  chance  or  design,  the 
giant  of  his  ränge ;  black,  harren,  and  desolate.  A  vast 
mass,  showing  rather  bold  roundness,  than  picturesqne 
grandeur  of  form ;  with  no  white  or  grey  rocks,  or  patches 
of  green,  breaking  the  sombre  monotony  of  his-  heathery 
mantle ;  and  altogether  Alling  and  oppressing  the  mind  with  an 
idea  of  terrible  loneliness.  Opposite  to  him  was  his  sole  near 
rival — a  rival  in  contrasted  shape  only — Glancoolla  moon- 
tain,  with  steep,  craggy  sides,  its  outline  sharp  and  varied, 
while  that  of  Keeper  was  round  and  füll.  But  although  a 
more  beautiful  object,  and,  withal,  a  stupendous  one, 
yielding  in  imposing  effect  to  its  uncouth  and  frowning 
Opponent. 

Behind  Keeper  rose  the  black  heads  of  other  hills  of  the 
receding  ränge ;  hill  after  hill,  at  different  distances. 
Between  him  and  Glancoolla,  sweeping  to  the  left  of  the 
party,  was  the  desolate  Valley  through  which  they  were  to 
pursue  their  course. 

Although  somewhat  acquainted  with  mountain  scenery, 
perhaps  on  a  larger  scale  than  even  what  now  lay  before  him, 
Evelyn*s  first  impression  on  glancing  along  those  bleak  and 
inhospitable  hill  sides,  and  on  seeing  peak  after  peak  rise  up 
in  the  only  direction  he  had  to  go,  was  one  of  instinctive 
shrinking,  if  not  of  terror.  And  the  faces  of  the  dragoons 
around  seemed  to  sympathize  with  him.  But  he  was  allowed 
little  time  to  combat  such  vain  feelings.  The  galloping  Eap- 
paree  plunged  boldly  from  the  last  road-track  to  be  found  in 
this  uninhabited  district,  upon  the  soft  and  pathless  sward, 
that  henceforth  was  to  be  their  only  footing.  Onward  the 
numerous  party  moved,  slowly,  and  in  silence  as  deep  as 
that  of  the  desert  they  explored. 
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Immediate  despatch  did  not  seem  the  object  of  Sarsfield. 
On  the  contrary,  from  what  Evelyn  could  casually  collect, 
the  general  rather  appeared  to  linger  on  the  way,  so  as  not 
to  reach  a  certain  point  until  evenine,  Tardily,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  expostuktions  oF  Ho^,  w^  the  wild 
way  pursued,  until,  after  getting  imperceptibly  at  the  other 
aide  of  Keeper-hill,  Hogan,  tuming  in  his  saddle,  pointed  out 
to  Sarsfield  the  Rapparees,  headed  by  Edmund  M*Donnell, 
foUowing  at  a  distance  in  their  track.  Evelyn,  also  tuming, 
saw,  upon  the  side  of  a  mighty  hill,  a  small,  dark  mass, 
scarcely  in  observable  motion,  and  looking  rather  like  a 
flock  of  birds,  than  a  body  of  men.  Yet,  on  Hogan's  assu- 
rances,  he  beheld  a  body  not  inferior  in  number  to  Sarsfield's 
dragoons. 

On  he  winded,  with  his  companions,  through  Valleys, 
black,  harren,  and  silent,  into  one  of  which,  particularized  by 
Hogan,  it  was  asserted  that  the  stars  or  moon  scarce  ever 
sent  a  ray  to  break  the  utter  blackness  of  night  in  its  pent-up 
recesses.  On,  over  mountain-stream  and  river,  sometimes 
Crossing,  twice  or  thrice,  different  wüd  windings  of  the  same 
foamy  water.  On,  over  rugged  defiles,  and  tom  gullies  ;  now 
along  the  bottom  of  a  glen,  where  not  a  breath  of  air  was  feit, 
and  now  by  the  ridge  of  a  hill  where  the  wind  was  high  and 
gusty.  Some  hours  afber  noon  they  halted,  and  sat  down  in 
the  shadow  of  their  solitude,  to  eat  food  with  which  the  Rap- 
parees  had  supplied  them,  and  to  slake  their  thirst  at  the 
mountain  stream.  To  horse,  again.  And  again  through  a 
continuation,  little  varied,  of  the  same  kind  of  scenery.  Until, 
towards  evening,  when  beginning  to  descend  to  their  lefb,  in 
Order  to  ford  a  considerable  stream,  they  at  last  got,  through 
a  vista  in  the  mountains,  a  cheery,  though  distant  glimpse 
of  the  open  country,  bathed  in  the  rieh  evening  sun-hght 
that  could  scarce  steal  one  blessed  ray  into  the  wilds  they 
had  been  travelling,  and  which  still  partially  encompassed 
them. 

"  We  are  near  upon  a  halt,  Greneral,"  said  Hogan,  at  this 
point.  "  Under  us  winds  the  Belbow  river ;  which  we  have 
twice  crossed  to-day.  And  on  the  top  of  the  ascent,  at  its 
other  side,  is  the  gap  that  will  lead  you  down  into  the  flat 
country,  and  so  on  to  Ballyneedy.  More  betoken,  you  can 
get  a  good  Observation  across  to  that  point,  from  the  gap,  if, 
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as  I  take  to  be  the  case,  you  have  come  provided  with  your 
glass/' 

The  river  was  soon  crossecL  At.the  bottom  of  the  accKvity 
which  Hogan  described  as  rising  firom  it  to  the  gap,  Sarsfield 
ordered  his  people  to  halt. 

^'  Let  every  man  dismount,"  he  said,  ^'  and  ease  the  bit  and 
the  saddle  of  his  horse,  and  get  him  snch  provender  as  the 
hill-side  affords,  with  all  other  possible  refireshment,  for  some 
hours.  After  the  night-fall  there  will  be  work  in  band.  But 
now,  Captain  Eapparee,"  taking  him  aside,  "where  is  the 
messenger  you  promised  from  the  Cashel  road  T 

"  He  ought  to  have  met  us  here,  General ;  and  had  we  sent 
one  of  OUT  own  reglars,  doubtless  there  could  not  be  a  disap- 
pointment,  even  for  a  moment.  But,  as  I  informed  you,  the 
enemy  has  of  late  grown  so  wary  of  us,  and  so  possessed 
of  our  feints  and  subtle  practices,  that  we  feared  to  de- 
spatch  any  but  a  poor  wandering  blind  man,  whose  simplicity 
iione  might  suspect,  but  who  is  still  a  real  fiiend  of  our 
gineral." 

"  A  blind  man  to  look  out,  sir  f  said  Sarsfield. 

"  Marvel  not,  sir,"  replied  Hogan,  "  he  has  a  leader  that 
will  help  him — an  own  son  of  Quarter-Master  Rory-na-chop- 
pel.  Ajid,  though  rather  behind-hand,  here  they  come,  toge- 
ther." 

Evelyn,  quickly  tuming  his  eyes  up  to  the  top  of  the 
ascent,  saw,  just  issuing  over  its  line,  his  old  fiiend,  Carolan, 
led  by  the  imp  whom  we  have  first  beheld  trotting  after  the 
heels  of  the  Whisperer,  upon  the  memorable  moming,  when 
Edmund  M*Donnell  purchased  his  own  colt  fi"om  one  of  the 
agents  of  that  respectable  dealer. 

"  Let  US  meet  him  on  the  rise,"  continued  Sarsfield.  Then 
tuming  to  his  people  :  "  No  man  shall  mount  this  hill,  after 
US,  nor  in  any  way  expose  himself  to  Observation  fi"om  the 
open  country.  Come,  Captain  Hogan.  Choose  you  to  enjoy 
a  pleasing  prospect,  Mr.  Evelyn  f 

Very  anxious  to  have  speech  of  the  harper,  Eveljm  readily 
assented.  Sarsfield,  Hogan,  and  he,  met  Carolan  a  little 
ünder  the  the  top  of  the  gap. 

"  God  save  ye,"  cried  the  blind  man,  as  they  came  up. 

"  God  save  you,  kindly,"  answered  Hogan. 
,   "  That  will  do,"  resumed  Carolan,  "Iknowyou." 
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*^Well,  any  tidings  firom  the  roadf* 

^'Yes;  approaclmig  them  for  food  and  alms,  I  spoke 
With  them,  last  night,  on  their  way  to  Güllen.  They  will 
Halt,  as  we  sospected,  over  against  you,  at  £all3meedy,  this 

**  How  many  of  *em  V 

"  A  good  number  of  horse.  £ut,  have  a  care.  Though 
they  have  no  wind  of  your  intentions,  I  will  not  say  as  much 
&r  8ome  in  the  camp  at  limeiick.  If  the  great  Sarsfield  is 
Iloro,  teil  him  so."- 

**  Say  you  so  V  asked  the  person  alluded  to. 

"  I  do,  sir ;  and  my  humble  duty  to  you,  noble  general," 
answered  the  harper,  his  face  glowing. 

Sarsfield  paused  a  moment,  then  resumed : 
WeU ;  think  you  they  wUl  soon  come  up,  good  Garolan  1 
now  past  six  of  the  clock,  and,  on  such  a  Service,  they 
%hoiild  be  near  their  halt  for  the  night." 

"  They  cannot  be  far  off,  sir." 

**  Let  US  look  out  for  them,  then.     Come,  Mr.  Evelyn." 

Ab  they  lefb  him,  Carolan  sat  down  on  the  shelving  hill ; 
guido  creeping  down  to  the  dragoons. 

**  We  should  be  cautious  here,  gentlemen,"  continued  Sars- 
field, ere  they  had  quite  gained  the  opening  into  the  distant 
conntry.  "  I  pray  you  do  as  I  do ;  the  slanting  sun  shines 
brightly,  and  his  beams  flashing  from  steel-cap  or  breast- 
piece,  may  be  caught  and  interpreted,  by  experienced  eyes, 
at  a  fair  distance."  He  doffed  the  warlike  articles  of  which 
h6  had  made  mention ;  hid  them  in  the  heather,  and,  ad- 
yancing  up  the  ascent  in  a  bent  posture,  lay  on  his  breast,  as 
soon  as  his  eyes  came  on  a  level  with  the  line  of  the  gap  ; 
Evelyn  and  Hogan,  as  they  had  been  commanded,  imitating 
his  actions. 

They  had  scarce  cast  their  eyes  abroad,  when  Sarsfield  mut- 
tered,  "  The  harper  is  right ;  I  see  them." 

It  was  the  last  brilliant  half-hour  of  a  rieh  August  evening. 
They  looked  westward,  over  a  gradually  falfing  country, 
bounded  by  the  distant  Galteigh  mountains,  at  whose  back 
the  sun  was  about  to  set,  amid  a  glorious  confusion  of  gold 
and  scarlet  clouds,  so  that  every  picturesque  peak  and  curve 
of  the  imposing  group,  cut  sharply  against  so  vivid  a  back- 
ground.     Almost  immediately  opposite  to  the  Galteighs,  and 
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rather  to  the  left  of  our  friends,  ran  the  nearer  Hieve  lellum 
hüls,  rising  and  receding,  one  above  another,  the  Keeper  still 
prominent  at  the  westem  extremity  of  bis  line,  and  a  hill 
next  to  him  in  magnitude,  and  called  Maugher-fiOrLlayd,  or 
the  "  Mother  of  the  Mountains,"  rising  about  the  middle  of 
the  ränge.  Thence,  towards  the  west,  the  land  gradually  feil, 
broken  by  httle  inequalities,  and  relieved  by  some  near  hills. 
Directly  facing  the  gap  (which  has  been  called  from  Sarsfield's 
Coming  exploit,  Lacken-norchoppelf  or  "  the  hill  of  the  horses,'') 
stood,  upon  an  abrupt  eminence,  at  about  the  distance  of  five 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  the  ruined  Castle  of  BaUyneedy, 
backed  by  the  Galteighs.  Towards  this  Castle,  regardless  of 
every  other  feature  of  the  scene,  the  generalis  anxious  glances 
were  directed, 

"  I  see  them,"  he  repeated,  "  even  with  the  naked  eye. 
Mark  how  plainly  their  caps  and  swords  gleam  in  the  sun- 
shine  (proving  our  precaution  here  a  good  one),  as  they  wind 
over  yonder  ascent,  towards  the  Castle." 

"  That  ascent  is  called  the  Hill  of  CuUen,"  observed  Hogan, 
*'lying  between  CuUen  village  and  Ballyneedy.  Nowfora 
closer  Observation,"  taking  out,  as  Sarsfield  also  used  bis  glass, 
a  telescope  that  Evelyn  recognised  as  having  once  been  bis 
own  property.  "Aye,  there  they  are;  some  troops  of 
Villier's  horse,  sure  enough,  their  gun-carriages,  ammunition 
Waggons,  and  provision  carts,  covering  the  whole  height,  and 
going  off  behind  it.  They  halt  now.  To  encamp.  No.  It's 
only  the  rear  has  halted  to  post  a  sentinel,  I  think.  Yes,  now 
the  man  is  left  alone,  and  they  move  down  the  hill  to 
Ballyneedy." 

"  There  will  be  another  sentinel  at  the  ford  of  Ballyr- 
senouge,  outside  Cullen,"  continued  Hogan,  after  a  pause, 
"  and  another,  if  not  a  regulär  picquet,  in  the  village 
itself." 

A  considerable  silence  ensued,  Sarsfield  not  uttering  a 
Word ;  but — ^his  brows  knitted  into  an  eamest  frown — ^keep- 
ing  the  distant  foe  covered  with  bis  glass,  measuring  and 
dwelling  on  them,  as  the  wild  beast  might  glare,  unseen,  upon 
the  prey  he  devotes  to  destruction. 

At  length,  without  removing  bis  glass,  "  Aye,"  he  said, 
abruptly,  as  if  only  speaking  to  himself,  "  Yonder  are  the 
guns  with  which  William  reckons  to  batter  down  the  old 
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"Wüls  of  limerick  about  our  ears.  Bat  stone  of  limerick 
"Wall  they  shall  nevör  splinter." 

Acother  long  pause,  which  Hogan  broke,  "  they  now  wind 
along  the  side  of  Balljmeedy-hill,  I  believe,  General,"  he  said, 
•*  yes,  and  now  they  collect  their  heavy  train,  some  little 
distance  under  the  Castle,  and,  like  a  prudent  escort,  settle 
themselves  round  it.  While  a  few — ^their  oflScers,  I  reckon — 
"Walk  np  to  rest,  for  the  night,  in  the  ould  ruin." 

"Aye,  for  the  night  and  the  day,  too,  good  Captain 
£apparee,"  coolly  muttered  Sarsfield,  still  only  thinking  out, 
altnough  he  seemed  to  address  himself  to  Hogan.     '^  But  my 

Slass  serves  no  longer.  The  sun  is  down  behind  Galteigh- 
lore ;  and  it  darkens  rather  much  for  an  Observation  of  five 
miles  across.  And  yet  not  dark  enough  to  be  doing.  Hark  ! 
this  bustle  below  announces,  I  suppose,  the  coming  up  of  your 
Commander. 

Hogan  assented,  and  went  down  the  steep  to  greet  his 
generaL  Sarsfield  sat  up,  where  he  had  hitherto  lain 
prostrate,  and  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Ballyneedy. 
Evelyn  could  see  him  sometimes  frown  with  impatience, 
sometimes  smile  sternly,  as,  doubtless,  the  picture  of  antici- 
pated  triumph  rose  vividly  to  his  Imagination. 

"  How  tediously  the  night  comes  on,"  he  said,  "  we  wanted 
not  so  dainty  an  evening.  Tempest-clouds  that  would,  before 
his  hour,  have  blotted  out  the  gaudy  sun,  were  better  for  our 
purpose." 

Just  then,  the  little  encampment  on  Ballyneedy  began  to 
light  their  watch-fires.  And  as,  one  by  one,  the  red  beams 
twinkled  over  the  bosom  of  the  distant  ascent,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  old  Castle — fixing,  by  contrast,  the  character  of 
night  around  them — Sarsfield  seemed  more  content. 

Soon,  and  he  started  to  his  feet.  Hogan  re-approached  him. 
He  called  to  the  Rapparee  for  his  cap  and  breast-piece.  He 
donned  them  rapidly.  Evelyn  could  see  him  pale  with  the 
anxiety  and  depth  of  his  purpose. 

**  Lead  up  my  dragoons,"  he  cried.  They  surrounded  him 
in  a  few  minutes  ;  ready  mounted.  He  vaulted  into  his  own 
saddle. 

"I  rely  on  your  general  to  move  down,  and  cover  my 
retreat,  at  the  proper  signal,"  he  continued. 

"  He  faithfuUy  promises,"  answered  Hogan. 

"  Weil,  you  giiide  us,  still." 
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"  Himself,  an'  another,  that's  Handy,  accordin'  to  the  littie 
ganious  the  Lord  gave  him,"  answered  the  Whisperer, 
advancing,  most  awwardly  seated  on  a  tall  garron,  to 
Hogan's  side.    , 

"Lead  on  then;"  the  two  Rapparees  rode  out  of  the 
gap. 

"  Lucan  men,  forward !  Forward,  to  an  action .  of  sonw 
pith.  Prove  me  your  mettle,  now,  and  Ireland  shall  speak  of 
US  !  Ride — ^For  our  king  and  our  country ! — ^but,  hush— no 
shouting  yet — ^foUow  me,  in  silence." 

He  led  them  through  the  gap  towards  the  open  country, 
and  Evelyn  was  lefb  alone  on  the  top  of  the  ascent.  After 
some  time,  a  man  approached  him,  slowly  and  cautiously.  h 
the  ahnost  matured  shadows  of  night,  Evelyn  could  only 
distinguish  a  human  figure.  It  laboured  up  the  ascent,  paus- 
ing  at  every  step.  Arrived  at  the  gap,  it  stood  erect  and 
stül ;  and  then  a  well-known  voice  spoke. 

"  Aye,  they  are  gone  to  their  work.  How  lonesome  the 
silence  is  ;  ah,"  siglung  deeply,  "  eyes  would  be  the  greatest  of 
God*s  blessings,  now,  to  see  the  terrible  ending  of  it.  Is  there 
any  one  here,  with  me  T — 

"  Carolan — dear  Carolan  !"  cried  Evelyn,  approaching. 

"  Sir  !  Sir !" — exclaimed  the  blind  man,  in  mingled  surprise 
and  coldness — "  I  did  not  think  to  hear  you  answer ;  andnoir, 
the  sooner  we  part,  the  better." 

*'  Why  f — asked  Evelyn — "  how  have  I  lost  your  friend- 
ship  f 

"  Shame  upon  the  question,  sir — ^ask  your  heart." 

"  Heavens  ! — what  can  be  the  import  of  all  this  1  You,  at 
least,  Carolan,  are  not  whimsical,  and,  without  a  reason, 
cruel-r-answer  me,  then !  In  what  way  do  you  suppose  I 
have  been  unworthy  V — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Evelyn,  can  I  believe  my  ears  to  hear  you  speak 
these  words,  that  only  make  you  guüty,  over  and  over,  of  a 
double  treachery !" — 

"  Man !" — cried  Evelyn,  "  have  a  care  what  you  say — ^yet 
no — ^you  must  be  sincere  in  whatever  you  say.  Forgive  my 
warmeth — ^and  only  answer,  in  pity  and  mercy,  the  question  I 
have  put.  Teil  me,  in  a  word,  how  have  I  faUen  in  your  good 
opinion  f — 

"  Oh,  sir,  how,  but  by  Wwl^  to  aorrow  and  min  the  friends 
of  my  heart — by  bTin^n^  ^o^ni  ^^  \^ä\»  ^^^^^^äss\>l  qu  her 
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who — ^'  he  clapsed  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  tumed  upward — 
*•  yrho  is  the  best  angel  out  of  Heaven's  house,  this  night." 

"  Monstrous !" — ^retorted  Evelyn — "  explam  this,  Carolan — 
liere  is  some  mistake  inconceivable  to  me — ^what !  /  injure — 
1  distress  her  1 — Carolan,  hearken  to  me.  It  is  they  have 
'•^ronged  me,  and  plunged  themselves  into  min.  It  is  they 
haye  made  me  the  most  sorrowfdl  and  desolate  man  that  walks 
the  eartL     Dear  Carolan,  I  am  belied  and  abused  together !" 

"  Master  Evelyn,  do  not  say  it — ^for  you  cannot  impose  it 
On  me — I  have  heard  the  proof — " 

"  Of  whati — ^what  proof  1 — speakout !" 

^  And  mean  you,  indeed,  to  deny,  sir,"  continued  Carolan, 
«ometing  affected  by  Evelyn's  impetuosity — "  mean  you  to 
deny—" 

"  Peace,  Carolan,"  interrupted  Edmund  M*Donnell,  who, 
for  some  time,  had  listened,  unseen,  to  the  conversation.  The 
tones  of  his  voice  were  deep  but  tranquil,  mild  though  com- 
manding — "  I  leamed  you  were  near  Master  Evelyn — I  feared' 
you  might  meet  him,  and  that  your  soft  nature  would  con- 
descend  to  an  explanation,  one  word,  xme  breath  of  which, 
were  wreng  and  insult  to  me.  Therefore  I  am  here  to  request 
your  ftirther  silence.  Nay,  your  Company  down  the  lull — 
take  my  arm. ' 

"  M'Donnell !" — Evelyn  cried,  as  they  moved  ;  Edmund 
slightly  started ;  but,  recovering  himself,  continued  to  walk 
away.  A  second  time  his  old  friend  pronounced  the  name 
he  had  been  wamed  not  to  sound ;  still  no  notice  was  taken  ; 
a  third  time — "  M*Donnell,  M*Donnell !"  he  repeated  loudly. 
At  last  Edmund  stopped  ;  parted  from  Carolan  ;  again  faced 
towards  the  gap ;  and  advancing  on  Evelyn  with  a  heavy 
Step — 

"  Sir,"  he  began,  in  a  low,  measured  voice  that  half  hissed 
through  his  teeth — "  I  come  back,  not  in  answer  to  the  name 
you  call  me  by,  but  the  rather  to  warn  you  what  I  will  believe 
you  do  not  know.  That  its  utterence,  among  these  hills — the 
utterance  of  a  name  now  lost — ^taken  from  me  by — ^no  matter 
hy  what — ^is — death,  sir  !"  and  he  again  tumed  his  back  on 
iiVelyn. 

*'  I  fear  not  your  threat — I  fear  the  threat  of  none — I  fear 
nothing,"  resumed  his  friend.  "  And  I  still  call  upon  you  to 
explain  your  ungenerous — ^your  cruel,  unjust  conduct — ^I  call 
on  you — " 
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**  Master  Evelyn,"  interrupted  M'Donnell,  a  second  time 
checking  his  steps,  **  let  us  part  in  peace.  Offer  no  further 
Insult  to  me.  I  cannot  resent  it  now,  or  in  future,  no  more 
than  I  could  your  former  outrage.  There  is  a  cause ;  yon 
know  there  is  a  cause  ;"  and  his  voice  half  faltered. 

"  By  my  hopes  of  heaven,  Edmund — ^by  the  soul  and 
memory  of  her,  to  whom  your  allusion  points — ^** 

"  Peace,  sir ;  we  have  witnessed  this  before." 

"  You  shall  hear  me,  Edmund ;  and,  if  you  are  a  man, 
answer.  Let  me  try  to  shape  properly  the  questions  that 
must  lead  to  the  whole  Clearing  up  of  this  black  mystery — 
one  moment,  I  entreat  yöur  pause — only  one  moment.  How 
did  you  escape  from  Kirke,  at  Glenarriff  f' 

M'Donnell  sneeringly  laughed,  "and  do  you  begin  by 
asking  that,  Master  Evelyn  f  he  demanded. 

"  Why  should  I  not  1  Was  there  a  reinforcement  of  your 
friends,  after  Kirke's  came  up,  and — ^" 

"  Pshaw,  sir,  for  what  a  fool  do  you  take  me  1  know  you 
not,  as  well  as  I,  there  was )  Tush,  tush,  to  what  a  man  am 
ItaUdngf 

"  Then  Eva  feil  not,  indeed,  into  his — ^" 

"  His  hands  !"  interrupted  Edmund,  surprised,  in  a  degree, 
out  of  his  calm  sternness,  "  the  tainted  vüHan  !  Not  while 
a  brother,  at  the  least,  stood  by  to  hinder  it  His  hands  !  I 
tore  her  from  the  blasted  wretch  upon  the  threshold ;  for, 
when  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  enabled  to  retum  with  a  good 
force,  he  had  not  left  my  father's  roof.  My  point  pressed 
him  beyond  the  threshold ;  he  fled  from  me  down  the  glen, 
after  his  scattered  plunderers.  I  had  no  horse  at  hand,  but 
I  foUowed  him  on  foot  and  alone,  to  the  tum  on  the  shore, 
and  thrice  was  my  highland  blade  within  a  thrust  of  his  heart, 
until  I  slipped,  and — But  sharoe  upon  me,  I  say,  to  forget  the 
very  caution  I  wouldhave  taughtyon  poor  blind  man — shame 
upon  my  truant  tongue  and  my  fickle  spirit — I  am  again 
dishonoured." 

Evelyn  deeming  it  better  to  pursue  his  purpose  than  tum 
aside  from  it  to  challenge  words  like  these,  resumed,  in  an 
agitated  and  impressive  manner,  "  then  Edmund,  I  have  for 
your  present  humour,  but  one  further  question.  However 
you  wrongfuUy  regard  me,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  your 
error,  teil  me,  in  the  name  of  old  times,  and  old  recollections, 
what  you  propose  for  Eva  T 
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M'Donnell  again  started;  again  checked  himself ;  and  a 
tihird  time  tumed  away. 

"  Teil  me,  I  conjure  you,"  continued  Evelyn,  "  how  soon 
«fcnd  in  what  manner — " 

"And  dare  you/'  still  intemipted  M*Donnell,  speaking 
alowly,  "  dare  you  now  make  one  inquiry  conceming  her — 
One  allusion?  Do  you  not,  especially  in  your  present  Situa- 
tion, dread  to  do  so  ?  Has  she  not  long  ceased  to  be  aught  to 
you,  man  f 

"  Alas !  why  will  you  force  me  to  admit  it  1  She  has, 
IBdmund — and  yet,  is  it  not  my  place  and  duty  tö  urge 
Äy  former  question  1  When,  oh !  when,  M*Donnell,  will 
you  separate  her  from  the  present  courses — snatch  her  from 
ihe  f ate  that  ought,  indeed,  to  afflict — shame  us  all  V 

"  Tempt  me  not  too  far,  Master  Evelyn.  Still  I  try  to 
lecollect  that  my  hand  should  not  be  against  you ;  but  press 
me  not  so  hard.  Traitor  and  false  knave,  you  have  been 
enough — " 

"  False  knave !  beware,  M*Donnell,  how,  in  my  despair 
and  affliction,  you  cause  me  to  forget — the  words  you  give 
me  are  falser  than  I — " 

"That  is  too  presumptuous — ^the  echoing  of  that  name, 
and  all — "  replied  Edmund,  stül  rather  in  determination  than 
impatience,  "  begone,  knave  and  liar  ! — off — or  I  must  strike 
you  to  my  feet !' 

He  drew  his  sword.  Evelyn,  foUowing  his  example,  in- 
stantly  closed  on  him.  As  their  weapons  clashed,  a  figure 
that,  for  söme  minutes,  had  been  watching  them,  came  for- 
ward  and  separated  the  unhappy  youths.  Carolan,  also,  drew 
near. 

"  What !  by  you,  wretched  creature  T  cried  M*Donnell. 

"  By  jne,"  replied  Onagh,  still  evincing,  to  Evelyn,  the 
same  composed  manner  she  had  shown  in  the  island  hut ; 
"  by  me,  who  have  brought  sorrow  enough  on  you  both, 
to  make  me  now  try  to  keep  off  more,  that  ye  would  madly 
bring  on  yourselves.  For  mad  ye  are.  As  mad  as  I  have 
been  ;  tho'  now  that  curse  is  taken  away,  and  I  am  free  and 
able  to  befriend  those  it  was  my  doom  to  cross  with  early 
affliction.  Hearken  tome  !'*  she  cried,  as  Edmund  hastened  to 
intemipt  her. 

"  You  have  not  seen  me  since  we  met  in  the  black  north ; 
but  I  have  long  followed  you,  with  your  wild  women,  to 
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make  amends  for  that  day.  I  knew  you  were  imposed 
on  by  a  false  friend ;  not  by  bim  tbat  Stands  befoie 
you,  and  who  never  deserved  the  name,  but  by  one  wlio 
brought  you  the  stories  that  made  you  thiii^  he  du 
Aye,  look  at  me — ^but  'tis  trutL  Knowing  this,  I  cane 
in  her  way,  made  her  think  well  of  me,  teil  me,  yA 
her  own  Ups,  her  plottings,  and  her  lies  to  you  both— " 

"  Both !  her  /"  cried  Evelyn  I  "  it  was  a  woman,  then  1  and 
that  woman-^Moya  Laherty  f 

"  It  was,"  answered  Onagh. 

"  Pshaw !"  Said  M'Donnell,  "  I  want  not  to  hear  this.  But 
you,  woman,  hither ;  and  speak  with  me." 

"  And  I  am  on  the  right  ground  to  teil  you  the  story  pu 
want  to  know,"  answered  Onagh,  getting  agitated.  "For 
this  country,  Edmund  M*Donnell,  is  my  own  countiy ;  these 
hilla,  my  hills ;  and  it  was  here  that,  in  early  maidenhood,  I 
met  your  brother,  Donald." 

M*Donnell  drpw  back  and  stared  upon  her. 

"  Look  on,"  -she  resumed.  "  And  it  was  here  you  lost  him. 
Look  on,  I  say,  and  look  closer ;  and  then  you  may  know  me 
better." 

"  Woman,"  cried  Edmund,  disturbed.  "  I  know  you  not, 
but  for  the  mad  wretch  I  ever  knew  you." 

"  You  saw  me,  then,  once,  and  more  than  once,  when  you 
used  to  come,  a  growing  boy,  to  shoot  the  hill-birds,  here,  with 
him  that's  gone.     Did  you  never  hear  him  teil  of  Grace— " 

"  Grace  Nowlan !"  intemipted  M'Donnell,  slowly  advancinc 
on  her — "  stand  woman  ! — ^Master  Evelyn,  forget  our  quanel 
but  a  moment,  and  help  me  to  secure  this  unhappy  creature— 
the  murderess  of  my  eider  brother  !" 

"  Grace  Nowlan,  but  no  murderess !"  she  exclaimed,  rush- 
ing,  in  spite  of  their  efForts,  through  the  gap,  and  again  re- 
lapsing  into  her  real  or  affected  insanity  of  manner — "but 
we  can  settle  that  another  time — ^it  and  your  own  affain 
together — ^I  will  see  ye  again;"  plunging  jfrom  the  gap. 
"  Now,  ye  have  other  things  to  mind!"  clapping  her  hands. 
"  See  that !  hear  that !" 

A  sudden  glare  of  fiercest  light  that  seemed  to  set  the 
firmament  in  a  blaze,  burst  all  over  the  distant  country;  and, 
in  a  few  seconds,  was  foUowed  by  an  explosion  so  tremendous, 
that  Evelyn  thought  the  mountain  upon  which  he  stood, 
quivered  to.its  Bhock. 
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"  She  speaks  true,  by  Heaven !"  exclaimed  M'Donnell, 
**  the  good  deed  is  done,  and  I  must  to  my  duty."  He  blew 
ins  hom  ;  bis  wild  troop,  long  in  expectation  of  a  summons, 
and  previously  roused  by  the  sbock,  were  in  a  few  minutes 
around  bim. 

"  Bear  tbe  barper  down,  and  keep  bim  from  all  speecb 
'witb  tbe  stranger  I"  be  only  waited  to  say,  to  some  few  wbo 
"were  to  remam,  wben  be  beaded  tbe  Eapparees  tbrougb  tbe 
gap.  Onward  tbey  rusbed  afiber  bim,  like  a  wbirlwind,  to 
the  plam ;  leaving  Evelyn  once  more  alone,  Struck  to  the 
80ul,  from  various  causes,  with  utter  consternation. 

The  incidents  that  produced  some  portion  of  bis  feeling, 
are  to  be  accounted  for. 

Continuing  for  some  time,  ratber  parallel  with  tbe  ränge  of 
the  LUeve  lellum  moun^ains,  at  bis  left,  wben  be  first  swept 
througb  Lacken-na-cboppel,  Sarsfield  tben  wheeled  to  bis 
rigbt,  tuming  bis  back  on  them,  and  bis  face  to  tbe  Galteigbs. 
Held  on,  for  some  miles,  over  partly  high  and  partly  low 
ground ;  agam  wheeled  to  bis  rigbt,  to  approacb  the  village 
of  Cnllen ;  gained  a  view  of  the  little  ford  of  Ballyvse- 
nougue ;  there  observed  the  sentinel  Hogan  had  foretold  ;  and 
paused  to  consider  bow  be  should  prudently  overcome  this 
obstacle. 

"  Let  Eory  go  ax  him  for  tbe  word — that's  tbe  way  to 
manage  it,"  observed  Hogan.     Eory  smiled  bideously. 

*  *  Wül  you  venture,  good  fellow  ]"  inquired  Sarsfield. 

"  Musha,  yes,  wid  the  Lord's  help,  Gineral,  honey." 
Away,  tben." 

Avoch,  aye,  aftber  a  fashion  of  our  own,  an*  accordin' 
to  tbe  little  ganious  God  gives  us." 

He  dismounted ;  drew  a  nail  from  bis  pocket ;  deliberately 
drove  it,  with  a  large  stone,  into  bis  garron's  boof — Sarsfield 
tuming  away  bis  face — walked  him,  a  step  or  two,  to  see  if 
be  was  lame  enough  ;  patted  bim,  and  said  that  would  do ; 
pricked  bis  own  arm,  and  stained  bimself  with  tbe  blood ; 
and  tben  limped  on,  with  bis  borse,  towards  tbe  ford,  adding. 
"  There,  now.  Sure  wer'e  jest  a  poor  loyal  man  an*  borse, 
sarved  this  way  by  tbe  Eapparees,  bad  end  to'  em." 

He  disappeared.  There  was  a  pause.  All  listened  for  a 
dying  groan — ^none  reached  them ;  but  Eory  quickly  came 
runnin^  back,  rubbing  bis  bands,  and  simpering  exceedingly. 
He  wbispered  Sarsfield. 
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"My  own  nameT  asked  the  general — "they  need  not 
have  chosen  one  more  ominous — ^forward  !" 

All  passed  the  ford.  The  sentinel  lay  lifeless  at  its  edge. 
Kory-na-chopple  seemed  to  have  whispered  the  poor  fellow  to 
death,  so  silent  had  been  his  horrid  process,  whatever  it  was. 
They  cleared  the  village  of  Cullen,  without  suspicion,  giving 
the  Word  of  the  night,  thus  gained,  and  reporting  themselves 
a  detachment  from  the  camp  at  Lunerick.  They  swept  up  an 
ascent  from  it ;  found,  on  the  top  (called  Longstone,  because 
the  road  there  ran  over  a  rock),  another  sentinel — ^the  same 
Sarsfield  had  seen  posted  from  the  gap.  Him,  too,  they 
passed  without  hindrance.  Soon  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
little  Square  Castle  of  Ballyneedy,  perched  on  a  harren  level 
of  a  few  yards,  upon  the  height  that  gave  it  its  name,  while 
all  over  the  road  that  ran  hau^way  along  the  side  of  the  hill, 
lay  the  train  of  guns,  Waggons,  and  carriages  of  various 
kinds,  surrounded  by  their  numerous  escort,  now— for  it  was 
near  midnight — sleeping  away  the  fatigues  of  a  long  march : 
their  watch-fires  flickering  out,  and  few  to  attend  to  their  re- 
plenishmg. 

When  his  prey  appeared  so  near,  Sarsfield  rode  his  last 
half-mile,  with  some  caution,  and  a  mustering  of  breath  and 
purpose.  Scarce  any  but  the  sentinel,  at  hand,  heard  his 
approach.  As  he  came  up,  the  first  of  his  party,  the  soldier 
challenged  him  in  alarm—  "  The  word  ]" 

"  Sarsfield  is  the  Word,  and  Sarsfield  is  the  Man  f 
he  was  answered.  And  upon  the  unprepared  escort,  Sarsfield 
and  his  Lucan  horse  instantly  plunged,  with  defeaning  shouts. 
In  a  few  moments,  they  had  not  an  enemy  to  contend  with ; 
those  who  attempted  resistance,  or  who  would  not  yield 
themselves  prisoners,  were  cut  to  pieces.  So  much  done, 
Sarsfield,  not  pausing  an  instant,  caused  to  be  filled  with 
powder  to  the  brim,  the  whole  of  the  battering  cannon  ;  then 
stuck  them  in  the  earth,  muzzle  downward ;  surrounded  them 
with  the  remainder  of  two  or  three  hundred  barreis  of 
powder ;  heaped  over  and  around  them  their  carriages,  the 
baggage,  and  provision  carts,  and,  without  knowing  it,  several 
chests  of  treasure  ;  laid  a  train,  to  a  convenient  distance ;  re- 
tired,  with  his  people  and  prisoners ;  fired  the  train ;  and 
blew  the  whole,  in  fragments,  into  the  air. 

This  was  the  explosion,  that,  five  miles  off,  in  a  direct  line, 
reached  Evelyn,  and  seemed  to  shake  the  solid  mass  beneath 
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his  feet.  The  LUeve  lellum  hüls  glared  in  the  reflected  flash, 
and  reverberated  the  roar  through  their  deepest  recesses. 
Even  their  Foü-dhmv  (black  glen)  was,  for  once,  illuminated, 
at  midnight.  The  Galteighs,  remotely  opposite,  seemed  to 
Start  at  the  blaze.  The  mld-deer,  in  the  glen  of  Aharla,  at 
their  feet,  bounded  from  their  dewy  heather-beds,  deeming 
nought  less  than  that  the  noon-day  sun  had  burst  through 
the  noon  at  night.  The  old  Castle  of  Ballyneedy  toppled 
firom  its  foundation-stone,  and  rolled  in  fragments  down  the 
slope.  And  what  is,  perhaps,  of  more  importance,  Sir  John 
Lanier,  on  his  way,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  horse,  to  join 
the  escort  (after  tidings  of  Sarsfield's  sortie  had,  too  late, 
reached  William),  was  still  far  distant  when  he  feit  the 
ground  quiver  to  the  explosion,  and  saw  the  red  glare  in  the 
sky.  Nay,  it  is  asserted,  that  William  himself,  seated  in  his 
Limerick  camp,  some  thirteen  miles  off,  heard  and  understood 
the  earthquake  shot. 


CHAPTER     XXXIX. 

For  more  than  an  hour,  Evelyn  stood,  confounded  and  alone, 
on  the  gap  of  Lacken-na-chopple.  After  the  terrific,  and, 
to  him,  unexplained  commotion  and  glare,  he  heard,  for 
some  time,  the  receding  gallop  of  M*Donnell's  wild  troop 
into  the  low  country.  Then,  all  was  süence.  He  looked 
towards  Balljmeedy :  the  blank  of  deepest  night  alone  met 
his  view.  The  explosion  had  scattered  and  put  out  every 
glimmer  of  the  watch-fires  around  it.  Scarce  master  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  Evelyn  was  not  aware  of  the  consider- 
able  time  he  thus  spent  in  solitude,  when  the  distant  rushing 
of  horsemen  again  caught  his  ear  from  the  piain  below. 
The  sound  increased ;  it  approached  him.  Finally,  Sarsfield 
loped  up,  followed  by  Ins  people,  and  calling  out,  "Master 
Ivelynr 

Evelyn  answered.  "  We  have  done  it,  sir !"  continued 
Sarsfield ;  "  you  saw  it — did  you  not  ?  But  now,  to  horse, 
and  with  us  1  Home,  sir,  by  the  road  we  came — ^no  other 
lies  open,  We  are  set  upon,  or  will  be ;  but  once  again  in 
the  heart  of  the  black  hills,  and  a  fair  good  night  to  them  \" 

2  M. 
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Evelyn,  gainmg  his  horse,  accompanied  him  about  a  mile, 
into  the  first  recesses  of  the  mountains.  The  whole  party, 
together  with  their  Eapparee  guides,  here  bivouacked  in  a 
narrow  glen,  unapproachable  at  such  an  hour,  by  any,  save 
those  well  acquainted  with  its  dangerous  passes.  After 
some  sleep,  they  proceeded,  in  the  moming  light,  to  the 
island  camp ;  and  refreshments  and  a  longer  rest  were  now 
afforded  to  men  and  horses.     Again,  all  got  into  motion. 

As  Evelyn  was  about  to  mount,  a  man  laid  his  band  on  his 
Shoulder ;  it  was  Carolan. 

"  Step  aside,  sir,"  he  whispered ;  "  I  believe,  after  all,  you 
are  wronged.  Your  words  to  me,  and  to  your  old  friend, 
and  the  sayings  of  that  poor  woman,  force  me  to  think 
so.  But  hold  a  good  heart.  Believing  this,  it  becomes 
my  duty — ^the  greatest  duty  of  my  life — to  see  you  righted — to 
see  you  happy — to  make  you  so.  And  why  ]  Because"— 
his  voice  trembled — "  because,  Mr.  Evelyn,  the  happiness  of 
her,  whose  humblest  servant  I  am,  is  to  be  promoted  along 
with  yours.  Say  nothing  now,"  as  Eveljm  offered  to  speak ; 
"  we  have  no  time ;  but,  depend  on  me,  I  will  seek  out  poor 
Onagh,  and  the  other  woman  she  told  of ;  I  will  get  the  truth 
from  both,  and — ^" 

"  Carolan  !"  intemipted  an  imperious  and  shrill  voice. 
Evelyn  turned,  and  saw,  approaching  with  Sarsfield,  from 
the  edge  of  the  little  lough,  the  apparition  that,  for  months, 
had  scared  away  his  peace,  wherever  he  moved.  But, 
as  the  hsTper  stepped  back,  pressing  his  band,  and  as  this 
individual  hastily  drew  nearer,  what  were  his  sensations 
to  believe,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  now  füll  view  he  was 
afforded,  that  he  did  not  lock  upon  Eva  M*Donnell  1  Astonish- 
ment,  confusion,  but,  most  of  all,  joy  attended  the  dis- 
covery. 

"  Great  God  !  who  are  you  1"  he  cried,  as  the  young 
person  confronted  him,  still  looking  very  like  Eva,  yet  still 
showing,  at  a  close  Observation,  minute  details  of  feature 
that  proclaimed  not  only  a  distinct  identity,  but  a  difierent 
sex. 

"  That  you  should  know,  sir,  and  that  you  shall  know," 
answered  the  youth,  angrily.  "  My  brother,  Edmund,  may 
imagine  causes  for  his  forbearance,  but — ^" 

"  Your  brother  !"  intemipted  Evelyn,  calling  to  mind 
the  younger  brother,  of  whom  Eva  had  often  spoken,  as 
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Tesiding  in  Spain,  but,  during  their  last  allusions  to  him, 
at  the  Grey  Man's  Path,  whom  she  had  reported  dead. 

**  He,"  continued  James  M*Donnell,  *'inay,  if  he  like, 
spare  you  the  questioning  he  owes  you,  but  you  shall  stand  it 
^om  me.  It  is  but  lately  I  was  allowed  the  information  that 
^ves  me  a  right  to  address  myself  to  you  thus,  Master  Evelyn 
— ^it  is  but  since  last  night  I  know  even  your  person.  Now, 
liowever — ^" 

As  he  advanced  very  close,  Carolan  broke  in  with  some 
"words  that  exhorted  him  to  be  cautious.  Whüe  many  scowl- 
ing  Rapparees,  left  along  with  the  stripling,  to  occupy  the 
Island,  gathered  around,  Sarsfield  also  spoke,  effectually  put- 
ting  an  end  to  the  matter. 

"  Mount,  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  ride  with  me !  Men  !"  to  his 
own  troop,  "  guard  your  prisoner  !  Excuse  us,  Master  James 
M'Donnell ;  but  the  King's  Service  allows  no  such  delay  as 
your  private  business  would  propose — forward !" 

The  Lucan  horse  surrounded  Evelyn,  and,  with  Sarsfield, 
all  moved  for  the  banks  of  the  Shannon. 

"  We  speak  again,  sir !"  shouted  the  youth,  in  a  rage,  as 
Evelyn  was  thus  ravished  from  him. 

"  When  you  wish,"  rephed  Evelyn  :  "  would  that  we  could 

now  speak  it  out !   You  will  find  me  in  Lunerick — farewell !" 

Had  James  M'Donnell  held  at  his  disposal  the  force  with 

which  his  brother  was  absent,  covering  Sarsfield's  retreat, 

King  James's  soldiers  would  scarce  have  baffled  him.     But, 

as  it  was,  he  durst  offer  no  resistance.     Unobstructed,  there- 

fore,  and  now  not  requiring  a  Rapparee  guide,  Sarsfield  soon 

repassed  the  Shannon.     Precisely  by  the  same  road  he  had 

come,  he  regained,  in  a  few  hours,  the  walls  of  Limerick, 

where  joyous  shouts,  well  understood  in  the  hostile  camp, 

greeted  the  tidings  of  his  brilliant  adventure. 

But  William  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose  even 
by  a  loss  and  a  disappointment  so  considerable  as  that  which 
Sarsfield's  adventure  entailed  upon  him.  To  the  surprise  and 
alarm  of  the  famishing  garrison,  he  still  kept  his  encampment 
on  Singlands ;  received,  in  a  short  time,  a  second  battering 
train  from  Waterford ;  and  planted  it  on  a  height  caUed 
Penny-well.  While  the  soldiers  and  Citizens  of  Limerick 
sparingly  shared  their  raw  beans — ^the  only  food  they  had — 
it  seemed  that  a  formidable  breach  would  soon  be  made  in  the 
.bulwarks  of  Ireland's  strengest  citadel. 
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Whilst,  day  after  day,  tibe  battering  at  this  one  point  con- 
tinued,  the  garrison  made  a  desperate  midnight  sorüe  npon 
the  besiegers.  Taken  by  surprise ;  thrown  them  into  such 
confusion  as  to  be  unable  to  discem  friend  from  foe,  they 
attacked  each  other;  and  (the  Irish  having  retreated  nn- 
perceived)  so  continued,  until  the  moming  Kght  showed 
them  their  mistake,  and  the  shocking  havoc  that  resolted 
from  it. 

At  last,  from  the  Penny-well  battery,  a  breach  abont 
twenty  feet  wide  was  indeed  made.  Evelyn,  standing  along 
with  Sarsfield  upon  the  walls,  almost  over  it,  saw  all  the 
grenadiers  in  William's  army  form  in  a  dense  and  threatening 
mass  on  the  side  of  the  descent  from  Cromwell's  fort,  en- 
dently  preparing  to  storm  the  city.  The  whole  Danish  force, 
and  some  English,  moved  to  support  them,  at  the  left :  an 
equal  number  of  Dutch,  Brandenbergians,  and  other  English 
regiments,  slowly,  and  with  the  solcfier's  regulär  movement, 
took  their  right,  or  appeared  as  a  reserve.  The  bellowing  rf 
the  cannon  at  Penny-well  ceased : — there  was  a  moment's 
pause.  As  Evelyn  stood,  Penny-well  faced  him,  at  aboutthe 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  William's  camp,  with  CromwelTs 
fort  in  front,  lay  to  his  right. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  Evelyn  glanced 
along  the  walls,  and  behind  him,  into  the  city,  to  note  the 
preparations  made  for  the  welcoming  of  this  formidable  array. 
To  his  astonishment,  no  soldiers  manned  the  breach; 
a-lthough  at  either  side  of  it,  ranks  of  horse  and  foot  pressed 
close,  in  silence  and  in  action.  Immediately  facing  the  yawn 
in  the  wall,  some  guns  had  been  mounted,  on  a  hastily- 
constructed  battery  of  stones,  woolsacks,  earth,  and  timber. 
Beyond  this  battery,  in  the  street  that  turned  towards  BallV 
bridge,  was  a  crowd  of  Citizens,  men  and  women,  some 
rudely  armed,  some  defenceless ;  but  all  determined,  and, 
like  the  soldiers,  all  silent.  Sarsfield,  alone,  seemed  the 
waking  genius  of  the  scene.  Evelyn  saw  him  pacing,  jfrom 
point  to  point,  eamestly  impressing  his  commands.  He  would 
stop,  and  sometimes  rest  his  sword  across  his  arm,  sometimes 
move  it  round  his  head,  as  if-  triumph  had  already  resulted 
from  his  measures.  Ever  and  anon,  he  sprang  to  the  wall, 
took  a  view  of  the  approaching  enemy,  and  then  hastened 
down  to  complete  his  arrangements.  Such  were  the  on^ 
Tisible  dispoaitiona  to  ic^eÄ^^  \)cä  ^'ea»JÄ»^^mfcimL  the  dty. 
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Without,  bodies  of  men  flled  the  trenches  between  the 
counterscarp  and  the  breach,  mostly  invisible  to  the 
enemy. 

As  Evelyn's  eye  recurred  to  the  scene  abroad,  he  saw  that 
the  grenadlers  had  advanced  to  the  last  angle  of  their  own 
trenches,  supported  on  the  right  and  on  the  lefb,  and  by  a 
reserve,  as  before  described.  Three  field-pieces  were  dis- 
charged  at  CromwelFs  fort :  this  was  the  signal  they  awaited. 
They  leaped  their  trenches,  and  ran  on  cheering  gallantly  to 
the  counterscarp ;  their  right,  lefb,  and  reserve,  keeping  up 
with  them.  Ere  they  reached  the  counterscarp,  a  tremendous 
fire  of  great  and  small  sh6t  was  poured  upon  them,  from  the 
curtain  of  wall,  at  either  side  of  Evelyn,  and  hundreds  feil  : 
the  cannon  making  lanes  through  the  dense  bodies  of  grena- 
diers.  But  all  this  ränge  of  battery,  being  in  a  direct  line 
with  Cromweirs  fort,  was  instantly  enfiladed  from  it :  such 
showers  of  balls  swept  along  the  top  of  the  wall,  as  soon 
promised  to  clear  it  of  its  garrison.  For  some  time,  however, 
the  Irish  retumed  on  the  enemy  under  them,  the  salutes 
received  from  their  right.  And  while  the  united  roar  of  the 
hostile  cannons  rent  the  sunny  autumn  sky,  the  walls  were 
encumbered,  and  the  approach  to  the  breach  strewed  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying. 

The  mighty  interest  of  the  contest  had,  tiU  this  moment, 
kept  Evelyn  insensible  to  the  peril  of  his  Situation.  With  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  approaching  grenadiers,  as,  each  moment, 
the  cloud  frt)m  which  death  was  belched,  wafbed  aside  and 
lefb  them  visible ;  with  his  ears  dinned,  and  his  senses  con- 
frised  by  the  near  bellowing  of  the  guns ;  with  his  young  and 
ardent  spirit  mixing,  too,  in  the  conflict ;  he  had  not  time  to 
reflect  tiiat,  standing  where  he  did,  he  was  only  a  spectator. 
But  a  group  of  those  who  worked  the  battery,  close  by  him, 
were  now  tumbled  from  the  walls  into  the  ditch  below,  and 
he  awoke  to  a  sense  of  his  danger.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
voioe  of  Sarafield  sounded  through  the  uproar  : 

"  Grive  them  the  walls,  comrades,  give  them  the  walk  1 
Descend,  and  follow  me  where  we  can  fairly  meet  them  !" 

Doubly  wamed,  Evelyn  hastened  down,  along  with  the 
men  thus  exhorted,  whom  Sarsfield  instantly  added  to  the 
crouchiiig  force  abeady  stationed  at  either  side  of  the  breach. 
All  erew  silent  on  the  walls.  William  simultaneously  sus- 
penaed  his  enfilading  from  Cromwell's  fort.    Even  abroad, 
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beforethe  breach,  and  among  tbe  trenches,  there  ensued,a 
silence  which  seemed  to  argue  that  the  assailants  had  paosed 
to  muster  breath  for  a  second  effort,  now  unmolested  by  shot 
from  the  city.  The  dead  and  voiceless  inaction  grewhomble. 
The  clouds  of  smoke  that  the  double  cannonading  had  con- 
gregated  over  the  town,  rolled  from  it  towards  a  hill  some 
miles  off.  An  unblotted  and  scorching  sky  once  more  ex- 
panded  above  the  scene  of  havoc. 

"  Mostha  musha,  thaun  galore*^  (Ml  time)  "  for  honest  bodies 
to  have  a  guard  o'  themsefs.  One  o'  them  balls  has  no  more 
regard  for  a  poor  simple  boy,  sich  as  me,  nor  for  a  roarin'  mad 
sodger,"  said  a  voice  close  by  Evelyn.  He  tumed,  and 
knew  the  Whisperer  ;  the  words  were,  indeed,  addressed  to 
him  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance.  Kory  coa- 
tinued :  "  though  Pm  no  great  things  to  brag  of,  makdii*  a 
noise  wid  your  guns,  or  shlaverin'  wid  your  soords,  aften's  the 
time  we  can  do  a  sarvice,  afbher  a  manner  of  our  own,  an' 
accordin*  to  the  Httle  ganius  God  gave  us.  Keep  an  eye 
upon  poor  Rory,  a-^ach ;  an*  if  he  doesn't  show  you  some 
spvddoch* — ^"  simpering  with  his  usual  graciousness,  tili  a  score 
of  cunning  wrinkles  diverged  from  the  comers  of  his  eyes  down- 
ward,  and  met  as  many  branching  upwards,  from  the  corners 
of  his  spacious  mouth  ;  "  if  he  doesn't  show  you  a  flock  of 
Sassenachs  nearer  to  Heavin's  gate  nor  they  think  we  wish 
to  send  'em,  you  may  jest  call  me  muddlmun  morerf-,  'tili  the 
tongue  swells  in  your  cheek."  And  he  shuffled  off,  among  the 
crowd  behind  the  masked  battery,  rubbing  his  hands,  in 
ecstacy,  over  his  embryo  project,  and  hanging  his  head  more 
than  usual  towards  the  side  to  which  it  curved. 

Eenewed  cheers  broke  from  the  assaulters ;  the  explosions 
of  their  hand-grenades  were  heard ;  and  then  the  dropping 
fire  from  the  Irish  who  lay  in  the  trenches,  answered  by 
volleys  from  WiUiam's  right.  Field-pieces,  at  some  distance 
to  the  lefb  of  the  town,  also  joined  the  roar ;  and  Evelp 
heard  Sarsfield  say  to  Grace,  as  they  stood  close  by  the  breach, 
mustering,  along  with  their  men,  füll  effort  for  a  plannedpur- 
pose  :  **  Our  little  battery,  from  King*s  Island,  plays  merrily 
on  their  right,  John." 

Shouts,  groans,  trampling,  the  discharge  of  musketry,  and 
the  erplosion  of  hand-grenades,  all  formed  a  confused  din 

*  Sport.  \  ^\^l^sOi. 
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'^^thout,  but  Evelyn  could  see  nothing  of  what  passed  until 
"fclie  Irish  foot,  posted  in  the  trenches,  jumped,  covered  with 
"blood,  in  confusion  upon  the  breach — 

"  Where  now,  cowards  1"  asked  Sarsfield,  in  a  vehement 
^hisper. 

"  The  counterscarp  ^is  carried,"  answered  one,  who 
^eemed  an  officer ;  "  half  our  men  kiUed  in  the  trenches, 
wd—" 

"  In  then,  in !"  continued  Sarsfield.  The  defeated  trench- 
laien  jumped  into  the  street  of  the  town,  and  looked  round, 
ii  panic,  to  continue  their  retreat.  The  pikes  and  bayonets  at 
either  side  of  the  breach  opposed  them ;  while  opposite,  the 
groans  and  revilings  of  men  and  women  kept  them  stationary. 
Under  Sarsfield's  command,  they  rallied,  and  joined  their 
seemingly  inactive  brethren.  While  in  the  very  act  of  doing 
so,  the  shouts  of  the  brave  English  grenadiers  burst  just  out- 
side.  In  came  a  shower  of  their  hand-grenades ;  and,  almost 
simultaneously  they  themselves  sprang  into  the  breach.  A 
murderous  volley  of  grape  instantly  saluted  them  from  the 
masked  battery,  inside  the  walls.  Another ;  and  those  who 
did  not  fall  dead  or  wounded,  jumped  back.  Still  Sarsfield 
and  his  reserve  remained  quiet. 

Evelyn  stood  to  the  right  of  the  breach,  in  the  rear  of  the 
portion  of  the  reserve  there  posted,  a  crowd  of  Citizens  around 
him.  More  than  once,  while  the  contest  raged  without,  the 
Whisperer  passed  and  re-passed  him,  adroitly  piercing  through 
the  throng ;  looking  the  very  fi^d  of  the  strife ;  chuckling 
over  his  intended  mischief ;  and  ever  saying,  in  a  low  bland 
tone,  as  he  came  near  his  old  friend  : 

"  You'U  soon  see  the  spvddoch,  a-chorra  machree  ;  you'U 
soon  see  the  sjmddoch.^^  In  his  latest  transits  he  was  followed 
by  a  female  in  a  flowing  mantle,  who  seemed  a  confidant  in 
his  plans,  whatever  they  might  be.  Evelyn  once  heard  him 
whisper  her,  as  he  clapped  her  on  the  Shoulder  :  "  Have  a  care 
upon  you,  a-lanna.  Don't  let  sich  a  fine  sjmrt  as  God  is 
sendin*  us,  be  for  little  good.  Let  'em  be  perched  as  thick  as 
swarmin'  bees,  afore  you  beckon."  Immediately  upon  the 
repulse  of  the  grenadiers,  he  again  passed  to  some  distance, 
with  a  lighted  match,  and  seemed  to  make  certain  prepara- 
tion,  of  which  Evelyn  could  not  discem  the  meaning,  or  even 
the  process.  Once  more,  as  he  sidled  through  the  crowd,  in 
increasing  glee — "  The  sjmddoch  'ill  soon  be  now,  a-vich,"  he 
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Said ;  "  mind  the  pechauns*  that  'ill  come  getherin*  in  the 
shky,  afbher  a  while." 

There  was  another  short  pause  in  the  conflict.  Then, 
another  reinforced  assault  from  the  grenadiers ;  another  dis- 
charge  from  the  battery  into  their  faces ;  and  though  many 
again  feil,  none  flinched.  Down  from  the  breach  they  scram- 
bled  and  jumped,  in  hundreds,  into  the  town.  Ean  on, 
seized,  and  silenced  the  masked  battery — cheeredinthere- 
serve.  But,  now,  theirfate^andthe  fate  of  limerick,  drewnear. 

"  Charge !  for  Limerick  I  for  Ireland  !"  roared  SarsfidA 
The  ambushed  soldiers,  at  either  side,  instantly  filled  the 
breach.  They  met  the  reserve,  with  the  shock  of  torrent 
against  torrent.  Madly  shouting,  half  their  force  repelled 
them  beyond  the  trenches,  abroad,  half  tumed  upon  the  foe 
cut  off  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  Extermination  of  these 
gallant  fellows  foUowed.  To  a  man,  they  refdsed  to  give  or 
take  quarter — ^to  a  man,  they  were  slain.  Assailed  by  tie 
soldiers  in  front,  and  by  the  people  in  rear,  their  destruction 
was  the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes.  Even  the  women  of 
Limerick  mixed  in  the  deadly  struggle.  Many  a  beautiüil 
girl  and  staid  matron  roUed  among  the  dead  ;  others  seized 
the  arms  of  the  slaughtered  grenadiers,  or,  supplied  with 
Sharp  stones  from  the  breach,  or  with  whatever  missile  chance 
afforded,  set  an  example  of  desperate  courage  to  their 
brothers,  lovers,  or  husbands.  And  while  a  fiirious  sortie, 
headed  by  Sarsfield,  and  supported  by  a  gallant  Scotsman, 
Wauhup,  was  made  after  the  assailants,  the  crowd  of  women 
scrambled  to  the  breach,  their  attire  rent  and  blood-stained 
their  hair  flowing,  and  there  brandishing  their  chance  wea- 
pons,  sent  a  frantic  scream  of  triumph  and  defiance  after 
their  discomfited  foe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  uproar,  slaughter,  and  horror, 
Evelyn's  eye  was  attracted  by  a  woman  in  the  window  of  a 
house  next  to  him.  His  regards  fixed  on  her  face ;  for  ha 
thought  he  recognised  Onagh  of  Red  Bay.  She  held  in  her 
band  a  stick,  to  which  was  attached  a  tom  fragment  of  a  red 
handkerchief ;  her  look  was  fastened  on  a  certain  part  of  the 
walls.  Evelyn  glanced  in  the  same  direction.  He  saw  a 
regiment,  which  he  knew,  by  the  uniform,  to  be  B^andenbe^ 
gians,  gallantly  scaling  the  Black  battery,  one  of  the  defences 
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near  the  breach.  At  this  instant,  Sarsfield,  bis  face  and 
person  stained  with  blood  and  dust,  sprang  back  into  the 
town,  cryinff  out— 

"  limerick  is  safe !  they  fly  at  every  point !    To  the  walls/ 
Irishmen,  and  give  them  a  farewell  greeting.     But,  hah  ! 
there  be  some  saucy  fellows  before  us,"  bis  eyes  catchmg  the 
Brandenbergians. 

"  Lave  thßm  to  me,  gineral  honey,"  said  the  Whisperer, 
from  the  rather  remote  Station  where  he  had  previously  been 
making  some  arrangements.  "  An'  stop  a  bit,  just  where 
you  are,  for  your  own  darlin'  sake.  Gossip,"  elevating  bis 
voice  to  Onagh,  who  still  held  her  place  in  the  window,  "  is 
it  time  to  fly  my  flock,  yet,  I  wondherT* 

There  was  a  cry  from  Onagh — she  dropped  her  flag — the 
whole  regiment  had  now  ascended  the  Black  battery.  Eory 
touched  the  ground  near  bim,  with  a  üghted  match.  A  train 
filEzed  towards  the  wall,  under  and  along  it,  tili  it  reached 
the  tower  of  the  battery,  which  was  füll  of  gunpowder,  and, 
with  a  horrid  explosion,  up  went  the  tower  in  fragments,  and 
with  it  the  fragments  of  hundreds  of  men.  And  this  Evelyn 
now  comprehended  to  be  the  "  spuddoch"  which  Master  Eory- 
na-chopple  had  promised  bim. 

Amid  deafening  shouts,  the  walls  were  again  manned. 
With  the  roar  of  triumph,  volleys  of  grape,  stül  destructive, 
reached  the  flying  army.  Dalrymple  authorizes  the  State- 
ment that  William  lost,  this  day,  two  thousand  of  the  flower 
of  bis  soldiers.  It  may  be  added  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances,  unequal  in  numbers,  undisciplined,  unsupported  by 
regulär  allies,  starving,  and  against  the  terror  of  the  name  of 
a  great  general — Limerick  made  a  struggle,  and  accomplished 
a  triumph,  not  unlike  or  inferior  to  the  struggle  and  triumph 
which  has  since  immortalized  the  walls  of  Saragossa. 

"  And  now,  sirs,"  said  King  William,  who,  like  James  at 
the  Bojme,  and  a  greater  man  than  either,  at  Waterloo,  had 
watched  the  chances  of  the  day  from  the  height  of  Cromwell's 
fort,  and  who,  immediately  afber  the  defeat,  coUected  around 
bim  his  drooping  generals  and  followers.  "  Now,  sirs,  I  am 
for  England ;  perhaps  for  the  Low  Countries.  Aflairs  go  on 
as  ill  there  as  here.  I  leave  you,  Solmes,  in  ftill  command  of 
my  Lish  army ;  Ginkle  to  succeed  you,  whenever  it  may  be 
needliil ;  with  my  commands  to  both  to  finish  this  Irish  war 
on  any  terms." 
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"  My  liege  !"  cried  many  voices,  amongst  which  were  those 
of  Colonel  Lloyd,  of  the  Enniskilleners,  and  Dr.  Dopping, 
Bishop  of  Meath.  "  Your  gracious  Majesty  cannot  ask  us  to 
consider  a  foe  so  contemptible  and  pernicious,"  added  Colonel 
Lloyd. 

"  I  came  into  Ireland,  too  much  depending  on  such  views, 

f     sir,"  answered  William,  sullenly  and  bitterly,  "  for  the  which 

j  I  was  indebted  to  you,  and  those  of  your  mind.  But  it  were 
well  we  all  brought  ourselves  to  regard,  more  calmly  and 
truly,  the  enemy  we  seek  to  understand,  as  well  as  subdue. 
Listen,  then.     Upon  the  first  attempt  for  my  crown,  in  Ire- 

\  land,  this  contemptible  foe  beat  you — ^you,  the  Protestant 
strength  of  Ireland — in  a  few  weeks,  out  of  eight  northem 
counties.  Beat  you,  in  four  battles,  one  at  Dromore,  one  at 
Hillsborough,  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Bann,  and  one  at  Clady 
Ford.  Reduced  you  to  a  confused  remnant,  and  shut  you  up 
between  the  four  walls  of  Derry.  There  you  starved,  truly; 
more  becau«e  you  dreaded  the  consequences,  than  dared  tlie 

;  principle  of  a  surrender.  Until  at  last,  upon  the  very  thres- 
hold  of  a  treaty  with  Hamilton,  you  were  saved — not  by 
yourself,  or  aught  you  could  do — ^but  by  a  few  English  regi- 
ments.  Against  this  contemptible  foe  I  then  sent  twenty 
thousand  English  and  foreigners,  headed  by  a  great  general ; 
you  gave  them  and  him  your  help.  I  will  say  little  of  his 
gratitude  for  your  alliance,  or  his  testimony  of  your  character. 
Enough,  that  between  you  all,  you  were  out-manoeuvred, 
cowed,  and  consigned  to  destruction  by  this  contemptible 
foe ;  and  that  your  campaign  terminated  without  a  battle, 
yet  with  the  loss  of  half  my  army.  Mark,  still — ^I  came 
among  you,  in  person,  to  retrieve  the  disgraces  of  my  cause 
and  my  arms.  The  first  battle  with  this  insignificant  foe  was 
twice  nearly  lost.  Once,  Colonel  Enniskillener,  by  your  corps 
deserting  me,  in  the  second  charge  at  Sheephouse,  and  run- 
ning,  merrily,  though  with  your  King  at  your  head,  from 
the  face  of  this  insignificant  foe.  Imniediately  afber,  a  hand- 
ful  of  them  repulsed,  with  some  loss,  ten  thousand  of  my 
troops  at  Athlone.  This  day,  they  have  repulsed  my  whole 
army,  headed  by  myself,  and  greatly  seconded  by  the  native 
zeal  of  the  Enniskilleners.  Sirs,"  he  continued,  more  than 
usually  roused,  "  you  witness  the  first  real  defeat,  except  one 
in  my  youth,  at  Maastricht,  which  I  have  ever  suffered.  As 
I  am  a  soldier   and  a.  ^^^^,  II^kä^yOs.  W^  been  bravely 
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lefended.  And  yet  you  hear  it  said,  that  men  who  can  so 
leniean  themselves,  merit  not  the  consideration  due  to  a  fair 
memy.  Hearken  to  my  parting  Orders.  Finisli,  I  repeat, 
iHs  Irish  war  upon  any  terms.  Should  the  future  give  you 
i  promising  advantage,  propose  then,  as  well  as  now,  füll 
protection  in  property,  and  civil  Privileges  with  religious 
freedom.  If  the  Irish  enemy  at  last  fall,  offer,  to  all  who 
will  willingly  comply,  place  and  rank  in  my  British  armies. 
I  should  care  for  such  soldiers  as  they  would  make.  I  have 
done.     Farewell !" 

"  My  gracious  liege,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  as  William 
tumed  away,  "  remember  the  creed  of  the  rebels  you  would 
thus  propose  to  patronize.  Deign,  sire,  tenderly  to  remember 
cur  loyalty,  our  sufferings,  and  our  lawftd  expectations  of 
redress.     Deign — " 

"  Bishop  of  Meath,  attend.  While  holding  up  my  right 
band,  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  of  men,  to  repeat  and  swear 
my  coronation  oath,  a  clause  was  proposed  to  me  that  I 
should  *  root  out  heretics.*  At  these  words,  I  stopped  my 
Lord  of  Argyle,  who  administered  the  oath,  and  declared  I 
did  not  mean  to  oblige  myself  to  become  a  persecutor.  The 
commissioner  explained  that  such,  surely,  was  not  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  oath ;  and  tfien  I'bid  him  note  that  in  such  a  sense 
only  I  took  it.  The  same,  Bishop  of  Meath,  do  I  now  desire 
you  to  note.  And  so,  an  end.  Let  the  siege  be  raised,  and 
the  army  retire  on  Clonmel.  Solmes  and  Ginkle,  remember 
my  Orders,  and  give  them  all  effect." 

"  We  promise  to  do  so,"  they  answered,  equally  indifferent, 
with  William,  to  the  petty  Irish  divisions,  upon  which  alone 
Irishmen  could  contemplate  a  great  struggle. 

"  Be  it  so,"  whispered  Dr.  Dopping  to  Colonel  Lloyd,  who 
smiled  at  the  allusion  that  followed;  "  we  may  yet  have  our 
own  audience,  and  our  own  day  for  it."  r 
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CHAPTER   XL. 

Evelyn  remained  in  Limerick,  affcer  the  retreat  of  William's 
ariny,  most  anxious  for  the  interview  with  James  M*Donnefl, 
which  their  last  recounter  led  him  every  moment  to  expect 
But  weeks  and  months  passed  on  without  any  appearance  of 
this  young  man.  Becoming  impatient,  Evelyn  applied  to 
Sarsfield  for  permission  to  go  seek  him  or  Carolan,  pledging 
his  parole  for  a  punctual  retum  to  the  city.  He  was  mformed 
by  the  Greneral  that  such  a  siep  would,  in  all  probability,  now 
prove  useless.  Inasmuch  as  Edmund  M'Donnell,  or  Yamen- 
ac-knuck,  was  known  to  have  changed  his  ground  of  Opera- 
tions, from  Munster  and  Connaught,  into  Leinster,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  deadly  hostility  directed  agauist  him  by  the 
whole  of  the  invading  army,  of  which  the  greater  portion 
were  now  formed  into  imitative  bands  of  freebooters,  hunting 
down  their  prototypes,  or  plundering,  in  common  with  them, 
the  unprotected  and  miserable  population. 

Edmund's  brother  must  necessarily  have  foUowed  the  wan- 
derings  of  his  senior  and  Commander,  into  whatever  unknown 
district  was,  at  present,  the  scene  of  their  exertions  or  con- 
cealment.  Sarsfield  added  that,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
discovering  their  retreat,  extreme  peril  would  be  incurred 
even  in  the  attempt ;  because,  of  all  Irish  Rapparees  then 
abroad,  none  had  given  so  much  cause  as  Yamen-ac-knuck 
for  the  determined  warfare  directed  against  him.  Influenced 
by  the  whole  of  this  reasoning,  Evelyn  gave  up  his  Intention 
pf  leaving  Limerick. 

Time  wore  away.  Another  campaign  was  opened  agamst 
the  Irish  army  ;  Ginkle  being  now  head  general  of  the  force 
of  their  enemies.  Before  the  aflfair  of  Limerick,  Lauzan  had 
accomphshed  his  plan  of  re-embarking  for  France,  himself 
and  his  men.  Tyrconnel,  previously  assuming,  in  his  stead, 
the  chief  command  of  James' s  Irish  soldiers,  sailed  with  him, 
in  Order  to  negotiate,  at  St.  Germains,  a  supply  of  annfl, 
clothes,  provisions,  and,  if  possible,  money.  While  he  was 
yet  in  France,  a  deputation  from  the  Irish  army,  composedof 
ßome  gallant  officexs,  Teaci\ife^  ^«ssifös»,  ^^orKs^^^^^^XÄ  ^rst  intel- 
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ligence  of  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and  of  Sarsfield's  previous 
exploit ;  remonstrating  against  being  commanded  by  a  man 
30  old  and  undistinguishedas  Tyrconnel ;  praying  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  native  Irish  general  of  character  and  experience  in 
the  field ;  and  strongly,  though  indirectly,  manifesting  their 
willingness  that  Sarsfield  should  be  that  generaL  James 
wavered ;  and  was  about  to  concede  to  their  wishes,  when 
lyrconnel,  now  aware  of  the  object  of  the  deputation,  wrote 
to  him  from  the  coast,  whither  he  had  advanced  on  his  way 
home,  a  letter  that,  in  pique  and  dotage,  inveighed  against 
the  Irish  officers,  sneered  at  Sarsfield,  and  altogether  urged 
his  master  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  remonstrance.  The 
exiled  King,  iinable  to  resist  the  appeal  of  his  oldest  servant, 
but  worst  enemy,  became,  as  was  usual  with  him  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  fretted  and  undecided ;  and  at  last  took  a  middle 
course,  that  he  thought  would  cahn,  if  it  did  not  satisfy,  all 
parties  of  his  Irish  friends  ;  but  that  proved,  in  fact,  the  ruin 
of  his  last  hope  of  empire.  Untaught  by  the  disastrous 
effects  he  had  him  seif  seen  flow  from  the  natural  jealousy  of 
brave  and  devoted  men  to  be  commanded  in  their  native 
land  by  a  foreigner,  and  regardless  of  their  present  lively 
wish,  as  expressed  in  their  remonstrance,  he  named  St.  Euth 
to  be  their  general,  leaving  Sarsfield  and  Tjrrconnel,  about 
equal  in  rank  and  authority,  under  him.  To  the  former  Irish 
officer  he  forwarded,  through  the  hands  of  the  latter,  a  patent 
of  nobility,  creating  him  Earl  of  Lucan,  which  he  deemed 
would  go  a  good  way  in  soothing  the  disappointment  of  Sars- 
field's  friends,  and  Sarsfield's  seif,  at  his  rejection  of  their 
prayer,  and  the  again  subjecting  them  to  the  arrogance  of  a 
French  Commander.  But,  though  the  patent  was  accepted, 
it  failed  in  its  expected  good  effects.  llie  national  jealousy, 
kept  up  with,  it  would  seem,  a  studious  care,  deprived  King 
James  of  the  energies  and  Services  of  his  Irish  army,  and  now 
his  only  one ;  deprived  him  of  his  throne ;  and  deprived  them 
of  a  coimtry. 

Under  the  baneful  influence  of  this  jealousy,  the  battle  of 
Aughrim  was  fought  between  Ginkle  and  the  Irish  army, 
who  had  advanced  from  Limerick  to  meet  him.  St.  Kuth 
and  Sarsfield  quarrelled  on  the  field,  the  very  night  before 
the  struggle ;  the  overweening  hauteur  of  the  one  justly 
provoking  the  sturdy  manliness  of  the  other.  Although  now 
acting  as  confidential  colleagues,  the  rash  and  in&oUnt^  ^<^^ 
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brave  and  experienced  Frenchman,  carried  to  such  a  criminal 
pitch  his  petty  dudgeon,  as  to  withhold  from  Sarsfield  all 
advice  of  his  plans  for  the  engagement,  his  disposition  of  the 
forces,  or,  in  case  of  his  own  fall,  what  was  to  be  done,  con- 
sistently  with  previous  movements  and  final  calculations,  to 
insure  a  victory. 

To  the  battle  he  went  in  sullen  mystery.  Yet  he  took  np 
his  ground  well,  aud  like  a  good  generaJ ;  and,  directed  by 
his  skill,  his  Irish  soldiers  well  seconded  him.  All  historians 
acknowledge  this.  Again  and  again  they  repulsed  with  great 
loss  the  brave  veterans  who  attacked  them,  remaining 
unshaken  in  their  own^  positions.  Evening  drew  on,  and 
Ginkle  was  about  to  retire.  Yet  would  he  try  a  last  effort; 
and  he  was  again  beaten  back ;  his  whole  army  shook.  St. 
Ruth,  well  able  to  watch  his  time,  was  about  to  head  the 
Charge  that  rnjist  have  decided,  for  the  present,  the  fate  of 
three  kingdoms. 

"  Now, '  he   cried,    "  will  I  drive  them  to   thq  walls  of 
Dublin."     But  even  as  he  spoke,  a  cannon  shot  Struck  him 
dead ;  his  troops  paused,  first  in  constemation,  then  in  un- 
certainty ;  Sarsfield  was  called  on  to  take  his  place,  and  carry 
into  efiect  the  movements  he  had  intended.     But  here  burst 
the  thunderbolt  of  divided  Councils.     The  Irish  general,  un- 
aware,  as  has  been  sliown,  of  the  plans  of  St.  Ruth,  required 
some  minutes  to  cast  his  eye  abroad,  and  arrange,  according 
to  his  unexpected  Situation,  a  plan  of  his  own.     While  he 
paused,  his  soldiers,  checked  in  the  ardour  of  a  charge,  and 
afiected  by  the   sudden  loss  of  their  first   general,   cooled, 
doubted,  wavered.     Ginkle  took  instant  advantage  of  their 
confusion  :  the  field  of  Aughrim  was  lost — lost,  in  the  veiy 
moment  it  had  been  won.     The  fall  of  a  brave  man,  no  matter 
what  may  be  his  faults,  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  regret.  But 
those  most  interested  in  the  event  we  glance  at,  may  be 
excused  for  having  feit,  at  the  moment,  how  slightly  did  the 
fate  of  St.  Ruth  expiate  the  vast  misfortune  into  which  his 
silly  self-conceit  thus  plunged  thousands  of  men  as  brave  as  he. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Evelyn  to  ask  any  question  of  the 
fortune  of  the  battle,  when,  soon  after  its  close,  Sarsfield,  dis- 
spirited  and  dejected,  re-entered  Limerick,  at  the  head  of  his 
still  formidable  army.  But,  in  afew  hours,  the  general  cheered 
up ;  resumed  his  self-possession  and  energies  ;  and  gave  orders 
to  prepare  for  a  seconi  ^\fe^^.    1^^  ^^ä  citkfterftdly  seconded. 
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No  heart  but  the  impetuous  and  unenduring  one  of  Tyrconnel, 
refdsed  to  respond  to  his  yet  lively  hopes.  And  that  heart 
broke  in  puerüe  despair ;  the  victim  of  its  own  re-acting  im- 
patience,  and  of  the  uncalculating  violence  of  temperament 
that  always  grasped  at  much,  but  could  never  take  one  sedate 
Step  to  accompHsh  even  a  little. 

Sarsfield  feit  himself  entitled  to  just  grounds  of  hope  for 
ultimate  success.     His  army  was  stiQ  formidable,  and,  at  last 
xmder  his  command,  more  effective  than  ever.     They  prepared 
to  meet  in  Lunerick  the  same  foe  they  had  before  driven  from 
its  walls.     William's  aflfairs  went  on  but  indifFerently  on  the 
Continent.     He  had  gone  over  to  direct  them,  in  person,  but 
returned  to  England  without  fresh  laureis.     His  domestic 
enemies,  in  England,  were  still  watchful  and  inveterate.     He 
could  not  spare  another  regiment  to  Ireland.     French  fleets 
rode  triumphantly  in  the  British  seas.     Lastly,  Louis,  rejectiog 
the  Statements  of  Lauzan,  and  judging  for  himself,  by  the  late 
instances  of  native  Irish  character,  had  promised  to  send  a 
considerable  number  of  ships,  bearing  money,  provisions,  arms, 
and  men,  to  the  very  walls  of  Limerick.     With  these  views 
and  prospects  to  stand  upon,  Sarsfield  did  not  fear  the  ap- 
proach  of  Ginkle.     Nor,  perhaps,  from  similar  calculations, 
did  that  general  seem  very  sanguine  of  success.     At  all  events, 
acting  upon  the  last  Instructions  of  his  master,  he  now  ofFered 
to  the  Irish  garrison  the  most  honorable  and  advantageous 
terms  of  surrender.     They  were  refiised.     He  sat  down  before 
Limerick,  and  carried  on,  without  effect,  a  vigorous  siege. 
The  city  was,  in  all  directions,  fired  by  his  shells,  or  battered 
by  his  cannon.     The  people  fled  from  their  ruined  houses,  into 
a  part  of  King's  Island,  on  which  no  buildings  stood.     He  made 
a  breach  near  BaH's-bridge  :  fetill  without  good  results.     His 
batteries  grew  süent.     He  tumed  away  from  the  breach  he 
had  effected ;  removed  his  train  and  army ;  invested  the  town 
from  another  point,  at  the  county  Cläre  side ;  crossed  the 
Shannon;  surprised  an  Irish  outpost,  who  retired  in  confiision 
over  Thomond-bridge,  their  French  major  shutting  hundreds  of 
them  out  tothe  mercyof  the  pursuers,  from  whom  they  got  none. 
But,  even  yet,  Limerick  and  its  garrison  were  safe,  and,  as  much 
as  ever,  beyond  his  reach.    FeeEng  this,  Ginkle  again  proposed 
the  same  favourable  terms  he  had  before  more  than  once  sent 
in.     He  dreaded  the  approach  of  the  promised  French  fleet. 
But  while  he  dreaded,  his  enemies  despaired  oi  \ä&«:^ 
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proacli.    Months  had  passed  away  since  the  time  they  Lad 

been  led  to  expect  it ;  but  it  came  not.     James's  Irish  sub- 

jects  despaired  of  bis  zeal,  sympatby,  and  exertions  in  their 

bebalf.     Tbey  argued  tbat  be  bad  at  last  wbolly  deserted 

bis  own  cause  and  tbem.     They  were  in  mucb  want  of  all 

tbat  tbe  fleet  was  to  bave  broudbit  tbem.  Tbey  began  to  tum 

an  eye  to  Ginkle's  proposals.     Tbey  said,  since  we  are  thus 

left  to  ourselves,  we  wül  make  terms  for  ourselves ;  and  beie, 

apart  firom  tbe  claim  of  James,  bere  are  terms  fiiUy  as  favour- 

able  as  tbose  we  could  bave  expected  even  from  bim.    Sarafidd 

beard  tbem  witb  impatience,  and  urged  perseverance  to  the 

last.     Tbey  were  still  willing  to  listen  to  bim  ;  still  willing  to 

persevere.  But  now  comes  in  a  ratber  important  fact,  for  which 

James  bimself,  and  bis  reverend  amanuensis,  are  autbority. 

..  Tbe  clergy  (as  tbeir  predecessors  before  bad  done  in  earlier 

i'  periods  of  Irisb  bistory,  wben  Fitzstepbens  was  before  Wex- 

:  ford,  and  Henry  II.  before  Dublin,  for  instance)  interfered, 

:  recommending  a  treaty  witb  Ginkle.     Tbis  advice  could  not 

:  be  resisted.     Even  Sarsfield  gave  up  Opposition  to  tbe  general 

]  impression  it  at  once  made ;  and,  after  some  preliminaries, 

;  went  out  to  Ginkle's  camp,  accompanied  by  an  eminent  Irish 

lawyer,    Sir  Tobias    Butler,   Viscount   G^lmoy,   and  three 

colonels,  to  dine  witb  tbeir  new  friend,  and,  at  tbe  leisure  of 

all,  discuss  and  sign  a  treaty. 

After  tbeir  departure  from  tbe  city,  Evelyn  stood  on  a  part 
of  tbe  walls  tbat  faced  the  country  uninvested  by  Ginkle's 
army.  His  thoughts  and  bis  beart  were  as  dreary  as  the 
October  day,  through  whose  drizzling  mist  be  looked  vacantly 
over  the  desert  landscape.  Three  figures,  on  borseback,  caught 
bis  eye,  advancing  rapidly  to  John*s-gate.  At  a  first  glance, 
be  perceived  tbat  one  was  a  female,  riding  between  two  men. 
Tbey  drew  nearer ;  the  lady  appeared  to  be  youtbfiil ;  her 
companions,  a  young  man,  sitting  very  erect  and  stiff  in 
bis  saddle,  and  an  old  man,  beut  almost  double  to  bis  borse's 
neck.  The  steeds  of  all  seemed  jaded  and  soiled,  as  if  after 
a  long  and  painful  joumey.  Evelyn's  bosom  beat  quick; 
imagination  already  identified  the  tliee  travellers  ;  although 
tbey  were  yet  too  distant,  and  tbe  misty  medium  too  thidk, 
to  Warrant  bim  in  making  any  certain  conclusions. 

Wbile  be  still  gazed  on  tbem,  a  basty  step  approacbed  the 
piace  wbere  he  stood  •,  and,  tuming  round,  Evelyn  saw  James 
Jkf 'Donnell  by  bis  sidö-    Ä.\»  \5qä  ^^jkä  ixisstsÄ^^^  two  women, 
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wrapped  close  in  the  common  Irish  mantle,  emerged,  at  some 
distance,  from  the  steps  that  led  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
there  stopped,  as  if  stealthily  observing  him  and  Evelyn. 
"  You  are  found  at  last,  sir  T  said  the  young  man,  angrily. 
"  Say,  rather,  you  are  come  at  last,"  replied  Evelyn;  "I 
awaited  you,  here,  since  our  meeting  in  the  hills." 

"  Well ;  perchance  that,  at  least,  is  true.  But  you  will 
excuse  my  absence,  sir ;  the  chances  of  the  Service  in  which  I 
am  engaged,  deprived  me  of  all  opportunity,  with  due  regard 
to  »the  safety  of  a  beloved  brother,  to  enter  limerick  sooner 
tlian  this  moming.     Now  we  are  met,  however ;  and — '' 

"  Pardon  me  in  tum.  Before  we  speak  further,  how  is 
that  brother  T 

"  Oh,  sir,"  with  a  scoffing  tone,  "  well ;  and,  for  the  first 
time  during  this  campaign,  near  us,  in  Cläre,  yonder.  Near 
those,  too,  who,  aa  we  speak,  perhaps,  have  again  feit  the 
hand  they  offcen  feit  before." 

"  Does  he  know  of  your  business  in  Limerick  V 
"  No,  sir.     And  your  own  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  his 
personal  forbearance  towards  you,  might  have  spared  that 
question ;  might  have  informed  you  that  I  would  not,  b^ 
making  my  eider  brother  aware  of  my  business,  run  the  risl 
of  his  commands  against  it." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  done  questioning.  Proceed,  and  briefly, 
fori  am  called  hence,"  resumed  Evelyn,  looking  off  the  walls, 
and  assuring  himseH*,  just  as  a  tum  in  the  road  hid  them 
from  his  view,  that  the  three  travellers  were  Eva,  Carolan, 
and  Priest  M*I)onnell. 

'    "  You  have  basely  wronged  my  sister,"  cried  the  youth. 
"  Never ;  in  act,  word,  or  thought." 
"  Have  a  care,  Master  Evelyn ;  add  not  renewed  falsity  to 
great  wrong." 

"  The  waming  is  as  vain  as  it  is  idle.  But,  no ;  there 
cannot — shall  not  be  a  quarrel  between  us;  Teil  me  why 
you  Charge  me  thus,  and  listen  to  my  disproof.  That  must 
be  the  only  course  at  present." 

"  First,  then" — scarce  able  to  curb  his  impatience — "  when 
ehe  was  assailed  by  the  blackest  villain  alive,  amid  the  ruins 
of  her  father^s  house,  in  Glenarriff,  you  abandoned  her,  like  a 
coward  and  a  recreant,  leaving  an  insolent  message  to  be 
delivered  to  her  by  your  minion  of  the  hour." 

Evelyn  snuled  bitterly,  and  asked ;  "  'W\io  \,q\ä.-^^^*Omä'^'' 
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The  two  women,  who  had  been  slowly  advancing,  were 
Onagh  and  Moya ;  they  now  stood  close  to  the  disputants. 
Onagh,  holding  Moya's  band  in  one  of  her's,  and  pointing  at 
her  witb  the  other,  anticipated  James  M'DonneU's  answer, 
by  saying : 

"  This  colleen  told  him." 

The  youth  started,  tumed  round,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Yes,  by  Heaven  !  that  is  our  informant.  Come  hither,  I 
care  not  how,  at  a  needM  moment.  Speak,  woman  j  was 
not  such  your  story  V 

*'  Such  was  her  lying  story,"  interposed  Onagh,  "  which 
she  is  now  here  to  gainsay" 

"  What !"  cried  James  M*Donnell ;  "  have  we  been  prao- 
tised  on,  indeed,  by  a  creature  like  you  1  Were  they  &lse 
tales  you  told  us  f 

"  Answer,  Moya  Laherty,"  resumed  Onagh,  whüe  the 
Bapparee  girl  hung  her  head,  in  silence,  the  hood  of  her 
cloak  half-hiding  her  features,  but  not  'disguising  the  mordfied 
or  repentant  tears  that  wetted  her  altered  cheek,  "  answer,  I 
say,"  Onagh  went  on — "  speak  up,  as  you  spoke  to  me, 
and  for  the  reasons  that  made  you  promise  to  teil  the  truth 
to  others.  Eemember  your  hopes  of  him  are  past;  re- 
member  the  woe  and  heartbreak  your  stories  have  brought 
on  all ;  remember  your  sorrow  for  the  sin ;  and,  aboye  all, 
remember  the  punishment  and  the  troubles  I  have  shown 
you  I  could  bring  down  on  your  young  head,  if  you  go  back 
from  the  truth,  and  rebel  against  me.  Say  it  out  boldly, 
Moya  Laherty.   Did  you  teil  lies  of  this  Sassenach  gentlemani 

"  I  did,"  at  last  replied  Moya,  chiefly  wrought  upon,  pe^ 
haps,  by  the  threat  of  supernatural  horrors,  with  which  Onagh 
had  principally  won  her  to  her  present  humour. 

"  He  did  not  fly,  then,  from  the  Strip  of  Bume,  nor  bid 
you  teil  Eva  M^Donnell  that  he  was  weary  of  the  love  between 
them  V 

"  Nien.  But  while  the  house  wos  clear,  an'  the  last  o*  the 
Eapparees  huntin'  the  red-coats  down  the  glin,  an',  one  way 
or  another,  no  one  left  on  the  flure  but  mysef  an'  the  wounded 
Sassenach,  I  pulled  him  out  o'  sight,  over  the  thatch  an'  stones, 
into  the  comer.  An'  when  Yamen  M^Daniel  come  back,  I 
tould  him  what  ye  know." 

'*  And  when  I  recovered  from  my  wound  you  also  gave  m« 
false  accounts  of  tTiiemV'  a^^ÖL^^^ycu 
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*'  Ochown,  Sassenach !  I  did,  I  did,"  said  Moya,  sobbing 
and  weeping  plentifidly. 

"  Wretched  creature  !"  exclaimed  James  M*Donnell.  "  The 
second  message  you  brought  to  my  brother  and  sister  from 
Schomberg's  camp,  was  that  false  too  1" 

Moya  yielded  an  afficted  assent. 

"  But  how  came  you  by  the  ring  and  other  tokens,  which 
you  Said  Master  Evelyn  had  sent  back  by  you  V* 

"  I  think  I  can  answer  that,"  said  Evelyn.  "  She  came 
dißhonestly  by  them,  while  attending  me  in  the  disguise  of  an 
Enniskillener — ^in  the  same  way  that  enabled  her  to  pin  the 
letter  from  Eva  in  the  cover  of  my  traveUing  valise." 

"  Och,  yes,  yes  !"  sobbed  Moya.  "  But  you  never  knew  me, 
Sassenach,  a-chorra  V*  / 

"  No,  nor  scarce  suspected  you  until  the  last  night  we  met 
in  O'Haggerty's  camp.  Then,  however,  your  voice,  undisguised 
in  passion,  fully  discovered  you,  and  also  showed  me  your 
motive,  Moya,  for  the  part  you  were  playing.  But,  another 
question.  Was  the  appearance  of  Master  James  M*Donneli 
in  the  hut,  after  the  men  brought  in  lights,  a  matter  arranged 
between  you  and  him  V' 

While  the  youth  seemed  impatient  to  answer,  Moyahastily 
said — "  I  never  thought,  tili  the  present  moment  I  hear  you 
say  it,  that  you  saw  him  there.  I  only  knew  that,  while  I  sHpped 
out,  an'  your  back  to  the  door,  some  one  stepped  in  against  me." 

*'  Of  her  or  you,  Master  Evelyn,  I  then  had  heard  nothing," 
added  James  M^Donnell.  "  I  was,  by  chance,  a  sojoumer  for 
the  night  in  the  little  encampment,  on  my  way  from  England, 
to  seek  the  surviving  members  of  my  famQy.  I  heard  this 
woman's  screams  in  your  hut,  and  stepped  in  to  ascertain  the 
cause.     Thatis  alL" 

"  You  visited  Kensington  Palace  during  your  travel  through 
England  from  Spain,  sir,"  observed  Evelyn. 

The  young  man  started,  stared,  and  frowned, 

"Fear  me  not,"  drawing  him  aside,  "although  I  saw  you 
sitting  in  the  lonely  seat,  when  you  took  out  and  kissed  your 
dagger ;  and  twice  after — once,  when  you  would  have  pushed 
through  the  Dutch  guards  into  the  court,  where  William  was 
mounting  for  the  hunt ;  and  again,  in  the  audience  Chamber, 
where — " 

"  Hush,  sir !  Enough.  Did  you — or  rather,  how  did  you 
know  me  ?" 
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"  I  knew  you  not,  thongh,  in  agony  and  despair,  I  thouglit 
I  did.  Your  great  likeness  to  your  sister — asedsted  by  accounts 
of  her  conduct,  which  yon  ^1  told  me,  bnt  which,  along 
with  all  her  other  stories,  I  am,  thank  Heaven,  now  al^e  to 
dißbelieve — ^led  me  into  a  homble  mistake  of  your  person  Äen 
and  afterwards.  At  Essex-gate,  when  the  tidings  of  WiUiam's 
landin^  reached  Dublin ;  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne ;  and 
lastly,  m  your  island  bower  in  Tipperary." 

Scarcely  attending  to  Evelyn's  last  words,  the  young  man 
beut  his  eyes  a  moment  on  the  ground ;  then  hastily  resumed, 
with  a  flashing  glance— 

"  You  guessed  my  business,  too  1" 

"  Perchance  I  did,"  answered  Evelyn. 
-  "  If  not,  leam  it  now,  sir,"  the  youth  continued  fiercely. 
"  Chance  tidings  of  the  ruin  of  my  family  reached  me  abroad, 
where  1  was  supposed  to  have  died,  but  where  I  only  awaited 
the  end  of  a  bad  illness  to  retum  to  my  native  country.  My 
blood  could  not  choose  but  boil  with  rage  and  revenge.  I 
looked  round  for  a  victim.  My  eye  fixed  on  him  who  was 
the  head  and  cause  of  all.  I  saUed  for  England,  devised 
plans  to  reach  him,  sought  him  out,  had  bim  ahnost  within 
arm's  length,  and — curses  ! — ^missed  him.  Make  your  own 
account  of  the  story." 

"  You  surely  cannot  suppose  me  inclined  to  tum  it  to  any 
account  injurious  to  you,''  said  Evelyn,  "  especially  after  the 
explanation  that  has  here  fallen  out  between  us  ?  Are  we  not 
friends  1  Are  you  not  assured  I  never  harboured  a  thonght 
of  wronging  your  sister  1  Nay,  let  me  add,  that  Eva  could  not 
have  suffered  as  I  did ;  that  the  deepest  misery  was  mine.  And 
that  no  earthly  prospect  is  so  bright  with  happiness  to  me  as 
the  hope,  afber  one  other  question,  pf  again  placing  on  her 
finger  this  little  bond  of  our  love  and  etemal  union." 
He  drew  from  his  bosom  the  marriage  ring  that  Eva  had 
retumed,  and  that,  ever  since,  he  had  wom  suspended  round 
his  neck. 

"  Another  question  !"  echoed  James  M'DonnelL  "  What  is 
it  1    Does  it  shape  a  doubt  of  my  sister  1" 

"  No ;  but  its  answer — ^if  possible  from  her  own  Ups — would 
make  me  the  happiest  of  living  men." 

"  Your  method  of  Solution  proposes  an  impossibility,"  said 
the  youth.  "  My  sister  has  been  in  France  since  the  retreat 
of  James  from  I)\x\>&a. — ^äi^««^^^^^\cös>u* 
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"  But  she  is  not  in  France,  now,"  said  Onagh. 

"  Where  then  I"  asked  James  M'Donnell. 

"On  the  road  to  meet  us  all,  in  this  place,"  replied 
Onagh.  "  So  came  the  word  this  moming  to  me ;  the  word 
bhat  made  me  come  to  limerick  with  Moya  Laherty  by  the 
band." 

"Whosentitr 

"  The  fiiend  of  her  and  you — Carolan." 

"  But  /  know  she  is  not  on  the  road,"  cried  Evelyn, 
<'  because  she  is  this  moment  within  the  walls  we  stand  on 
— I  heard  the  gate  open  to  let  her  in." 

"  He  speaks  true,"  said  Onagh ;  "  look  there." 

Eva,  supported  by  Garolan  and  old  Father  M'Donnell,  ap- 
peared  Coming  up  the  Steps  of  the  walL  With  a  cry  of  joy, 
James  M'DonneU  sprang  to  his  sister.  Evelyn  was  following, 
when  Onagh  caught  him  back,  saying,  "Not  yet."  The 
distant  group  conversed  rapidly  and  energetically  together ; 
Eva  holding  her  eyes  down,  as  she  attentively  listened  to 
Carolan  and  her  brother.  At  last  she  lifted  them  up.  They 
fixed,  floating  in  tears,  on  Evelyn;  she  stretched  out  her 
arms ;  and,  in  a  moment,  was  clasped  to  his  heart. 

"  I  hear  your  murmurings  of  joy,"  said  Carolan,  standing 
erect  and  proud,  while  tears  ran  down  his  own  cheeks,  "  and 
'tis  joy  to  me,  because  I  have  made  it.  I  told  you  it  was  my 
duty  to  See  you  righted,  Mr.  Evelyn ;  I  gave  you  a  promise 
that  I  wouli  I  gathered,  as  I  said  I  would,  the  true  stoiy 
from  Onagh,  and  the  wicked  Moya,  herseif.  I  bore  it  over 
the  wide  sea ;  I  walked  with  it,  alone,  over  the  face  of  a  wide 
and  Strange  country,  Gk>d  and  an  honest  heart  givingme  help 
and  guidance  on  the  road.  I  found  out  her  whose  happiness 
it  concemed.  I  told  it  to  her ;  and  she  is  here,  at  home, 
happy  again." 

"  Noble  Carolan !"  said  Eva.  "  All  is,  indeed,  as  you  hear, 
dear  Evelyn ;  many  hundreds  of  miles,  through  France,  did 
the  poor  harper  walk  to  see  me.  He  who  guides  the  peace- 
heradding  dove  on  her  airy  course,  who  feeds  the  raven  in  the 
desert,  and  smoothes  the  path  for  the  pilgrim,  can  alone  say 
how.  Never  appeared  vision  of  sleep  more  doubtM  to 
my  waking  senses,  than  the  vision  of  his  face  at  my  convent 
grate.  Ajad  well  may  he  stand  erect  there  witnessing 
the  happiness  he  has  conferred  j  for  there  be  reasons,  which 
you  do  not  guess,  that  make  Ins  act  a  yirtu^  \>tk^  " 
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"  Eva,  Eva,"  said  Garolan,  "  I  am  proud,  indeed ;  but  you 
wiU  praise  me  too  muck  I  have  done  what  I  have  done,  to 
make  myself  blessed,  as  well  as  you." 

"  Much  sooner  should  my  reverend  guardian  and  myself 
iiave  obeyed  bis  summons  home,  Evelyn,  but  that  we  waited 
safe  convoy  across  tbe  seas,  which  at  length  we  found — ^but 
more  of  that  anon.  Now,  let  me  ask  one  necessary  question" 
— advancing  to  Onagh  and  Moya — "let  me  demand  what 
could  have  been  the  cause  of  the  wicked  and  cruel  practices 
which  have  so  long  brought  misery  on  us  all.  Teil  me,  poor 
maiden,  what  could  have  set  you  on  f  * 

"Teil  me  what  has  brought  you,  over  say  an'  land,  to 
get  one  fond  glance  from  bis  eye,  one  kiss  from  bis 
mouth  !"  answered  Moya,  fiercely,  her  impetuous  natnre 
aroused  intö  madness,  notwithstanding  her  late  penitence,  at 
sight  of  the  true  love  she  had  so  offcen  tried  to  cross.  "  He 
was  my  heart's  wish — ^I  doated  on  the  villain  Sassenach. 
Sowl  an'  body,  here,  an'  to  come,  Pd  have  laid  down — as, 
more  than  onct  I  ventured  life — ^to  make  bim  love  poor 
Moya." 

"  For  life,  indeed,  I  have  twice  been  Moya's  debtor,"  said 
Evelyn  to  Eva,  "  and  never  shall  forget  it,  however  selfish 
might  have  been — " 

"  Yes,  grand  colleen,"  broke  in  Moya — "  for  him  I  done 
more — dared  more — ^than  you  ever  did — ^than  you  can  ever 
do.  For  him  I  gave  up  kith  an'  kin — cause  an'  counthiy— 
kind  words  for  the  voices  o'  sthrangers — ^my  woman's  mantle 
for  a  man's  battle-coat.  I  watched  him — ^foUowed  him— I 
laid  my  head  on  the  could  earth,  at  bis  feet — ^look  here  !"— 
tearing  open  her  bosom,  upon  which  was  the  mark  of  the  scar 
ehe  had  received  at  the  Strip  of  Bume — "  the  pike  that  en- 
tered here  was  aimed  at  bis  heart.  An'  now — an'  now  he 
laves  me  alone  for  ever.  Cead  mille  curses !"  clasping  her 
hands,  and  looking  up — "may  all — ^But  no" — suddenly 
changed  by  one  of  the  gusts  of  better  feeling  that  altemated 
with  her  uncurbed  passions  and  imprincipled  babits — "no, 
grand  colleen,  Moya  will  never  pray  a  curse  on  bis  head — ^nor 
on  yours — since  he  loves  and  likes  you ;  she  has  no  right 
TVas  all  a  wild  dhrame  she  was  in,  an'  maybe,  as  ye  say,  a 
wicked  one.  You  desarve  the  Sassenach-dhass,  an'  she  does 
not ;  she,  the  poor  B,apparee's  child,  that  hasn't  a  home  or  a 
countliiy  even  in  tixe  com^\vi^  x^.«^  «ä.  Kh.««  ^^^  An' «, 
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love  him,  an*  keep  by  his  aide.  Only  love  him  as  well  as 
Moya  Laherty — ^be  as  willin'  to  do  as  much  for  him — ^to  give 
up  all — ^to  see  the  heart's  blood  run  loose  for  him — to  die 
contented  for  him — ^love  him,  that  way,  an*  Moya  will  thry 
to  pray  good,  instead  of  bad,  for  you,  the  last  black  day  she 
lives — God  be  wid  ye." 

She  tumed  down  the  steps. 

"Tnily,"  Said  Eva,  recovering  from  much  astonishment, 
"  my  poor  rival  but  teils  me  my  duty,  Evelyn.  Her  faults, 
and  the  pain  she  has  given  us,  must  be  forgotten  now,  and 
her  future  comforts  attended  to.  I  have  but  one  other  ex- 
planation  to  seek.  Onagh,  look  upon  me.  I  am  not  Ignorant 
of  the  late  good  Services  you  have  done  me  and  mine ;  but  I 
cannot  forget  your  former  unprovoked  hostiüty.  Nay,  its 
recoUection  only  makes  as  unaccountable  as  itself  that  late 
kindness.  You  owe  me  a  faithful  account  of  the  reasons  that 
urged  you  to  cross  the  happiness  of  my  brother.  Give  it, 
faithfuUy  and  plainly ;  for  I  am  told  you  can  now  speak  more 
plainly  than  you  used  to  do." 

"  I  can,  Eva  M'Donnell.  But  you  ask  me  for  reasons — 
and  reasons  I  cannot  give.  As  well  may  you  ask  the  sea  why 
it  crushes  the  ribs  of  the  strong  ship  against  the  rock  ;  or  the 
wind  why  it  tears  up  the  stately  tree ;  or  the  fire  why  it 
bums ;  or  the  water  why  it  drowns.  My  mind  was  then 
without  a  reason  for  anything,  most  of  all  for  that;  it 
dashed  like  the  sea ;  roared  like  the  wind ;  bumed  like  the 
fire ;  all  with  that  upon  it.  Why  I  have  brought  sorrow  to 
you,  I  don*t  know.  Or  if  I  told  you  how  I  thought  I  had  a 
right  to  do  it,  you  would  not  know  my  meaning.  I  do  not 
know  it  myself,  now,  in  the  calm  hours  that  are  restored  to 
me.     Yet,  listen  to  all  I  can  teil, 

"  You  had  a  brother  Donald,  comely  as  the  day,  light  of 
heart  as  the  breeze;  but  as  false,  too.  He  came  to  this 
southern  country  in  his  youth,  to  take  care  of  some  grounds 
belonging  to  your  family.  He  was  formed  to  make  women 
love  him  ;  and  to  make  all  that  loved  him  rue  it  sorely. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  among  those  equal  to  him  and 
below  him,  he  smiled,  and  had  smiles  in  retum.  With  the 
rest,  he  courted  young  Grace  Nowlan — ^you  heard  of  her  T 

"  I  did,"  answered  Eva.  "  I  heard  she  was  the  handsomest 
maiden  in  her  country,  of  his  own  rank  in  life  ;  and  Donald's 
father  was  glad  when  it  was  thought  he  would  wed  her." 
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"  Well.  Grace  Nowlan  loved  him  better  than  her  own 
life — better  than  her  own  honour.  The  hour  of  her  shanie 
drew  on ;  she  came  weeping  to  Donald  M'Donndl,  to  ask 
bim  to  do  her  justice :  he  only  laughed,  kissed,  and  lefb  her. 
Grace  had  brothers.  They  suspected  her  state ;  theygathered 
round  her,  and  asked  her,  "with  terrible  threats,  to  teil  them 
the  truth.  She  was  obliged  to  confess  all.  They  went  away, 
whispering  together.  In  a  little  time,  ehe  was  a  mother. 
Soon  after  she  received  a  message  from  Donald,  inviting  herto 
give  him  another  sinfiil  meeting.  Her  brothers  came  and 
told  her  they  knew  of  the  message,  and  commanded  her  to 
comply  with  it  so  far  as  to  ms^e  the  signal  at  Donaldls 
window,  and  meet  him  as  he  came  out.  She  feared  in  her 
heart  to  do  as  they  bid  her ;  but  they  frightened  her  into  it 
So  she  went ;  alone,  as  she  thought. 

"  That  night,  light-hearted  Donald  M*Donnell  had  a 
brave  Company  of  youngsters,  like  himself,  drinking  and 
singing  in  his  house.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Grace's 
signal  was  heard  by  him  and  them,  at  the  window.  U 
was  the  throwing  of  three  pebbles  at  the  glass.  He  said  he 
should  leave  them  for  a  space.  They  laughed  and  bantered 
him ;  bidding  him  go,  and  that  they  would  stay  to  drink  him 
success. 

"  He  went  down  stairs.  They  heard  him  open  and  shut 
the  door.  They  drank  bumpers  to  his  success,  as  they  said 
they  would.  They  waited  an  hour  or  so,  patiently,  for  his 
return.  Then  another,  not  so  patiently.  Then  another  and 
another,  until  the  dawn  of  the  winter's  moming.  But  no 
Donald  M^Donnell  came  back  to  them." 

"  Nor  has  ever  since  been  heard  of,"  said  Eva  :  "  from  that 
hour,  my  poor  brother  was  lost  to  us." 

"From  that  hour !"  echoed  Onagh.  "  Did  you  never  hear 
of  any  little  things,  afterwards,  that  might  give  you  a  gaeas 
as  to  his  fate  ]" 

"  Never,"  answered  Eva ;  "  although  every  possible  inqniiy 
and  search  were  made  in  the  country." 

"  But  I  did,"  continued  Onagh.  "  In  a  little  time,  some 
people  began  to  whisper  that  a  great  clamp  of  turf  had  been 
Seen  blazing,  the  same  night,  in  a  black  bog  near  his  hoQ8& 
And  when  the  curious  neighbours  went  to  scrape  among  the 
ashes  of  the  turf,  they  found  two  buttons  of  a  man's  coat» 
half  melted  away.    TVva.\,  ^«ä  «2^r 
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"  Woman  !"  criedEva,  "  what  horrid  thing  would  you  insi- 

nuate  1    Who  are  you  T 

"  Woman,  yourself  l"  retorted  Onagh,  bursting,  in  retuming 
insanity,  from  her  calm,  "  what  right  have  you  to  speak  thus 
to  me  I    But  I — ^I — didn't  I  see  it  all  1    When  he  met  me  at 
the  window,  and  walked  me,  a  field  or  two,  away — ^when  my 
dark  brothers  came  up  to  us,  one  carrying  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  asked  him  to  do  it  and  their  sister  justice — ^when 
I  went  on  my  knees,  begging  the  same  thing,  fornow  I  feared 
the  worst — ^what  think  you  he  answered  1  in  cruelty  and 
hardness  of  heart,  what  think  you  1    That  he  would  rather 
die  than  wed — ^these  were  Donald  M'Donnell's  words — ^than 
wed    his  own  strumpet — ^the  mother  of  his  base  bastard ! 
When  all  this  was  done  and  spoken,  didn't  I  first  see  them 
trample  him  down,  tili  the  sense  left  him — and  then  tie  him, 
and  his  and  my  child  together — ^and  when  the  clamp  was 
roaring,  pitch  them  like  a faggot  into.it  1    Didn*t  they  tie  me^ 
too,  to  the  stake,  near  it,  and  leave  me  alone  by  the  great 
blaze,  while,  over  all  its  roaring,  I  heard  the  Httle  cries  of  my 
child,  the  hissing  of  flesh,  and  the  crackling  of  bonos,  untü 
my  hoarse  shrieks  died  away  in  madness.     Hell — ^real  and 
etemal  hell  was  round  me,  and  I  thought  it  was  my  doom  and 
punishment  to  see,  and  hear,  and  sufifer,  without  a  tear  or 
groan  ]    What  know  I  of  the  rest  1    Of  all  that  followed, 
until  the  madness  sent  me,  alone  and  by  stealth,  to  the  north, 
and  made  believe  I  was  bid  to  cross,  to  my  life's  ending,  the 
first  love  of  any  brother  of  his  blood,  whose  hardheartediiess 
^  had  withered  up  my  heart,  like  the  blasted  meadow  of  ripe 
corn,  when  the  reapers  come  down  to  cut  the  standing  crop, 
but  find  it  already  low.     Eeasons  I  give  you  none  ;  I  have 
none  to  give.     But  often,  when,  in  terrible  shapes  came 
the  biddings  of  unnatural  revenge — ^when  I  started  from  my 
lone  bed — ^a  knife  in  my  band — ^to  seek  my  dark  brother» 
— often,  I  thought  a  good  and  great  voice  plainly  whispeied 
me  to  a  better  and  less   sinfdl  one — ^whispered  me  to  save, 
from  the  blight  that  came  over  me  through  the  M'Donnell's 
£alse  blood,  whatever  maiden  any  brother  of  their  house  might 
try  to  undo — to  save  her,  even  by  her  life's  death,  from  her 
honour*s  death.     And  along  with  such  whispers  was  a  pro- 
mise  of  gifts,  above  mere  himian  gifbs  and  power,  to  guido  me 
in  my  course,  and  lead  me  to  my  end ;  the  gift  to  foresee,  and 
foretell,  and  prevent.    And  had  I  not  the  ^it  and  th<^  ^c^nc^t^ 
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froud  Eva  M*Donnell  1  Did  I  not  foresee  and  foretell  1  Did 
not — ^but  hush,  hush — ^let  me  not  go  on  in  this  boasting  nowt 
There  is  a  good  Grod,  who  will  give  me  rest  and  quiet,  and  a 
clearer  view  of  the  past.  Forgive  me,  Eva ;  forgive  me,  and 
pray  for  my  peace,  and  the  soul  of  your  eldest  brother." 

With  such  words,  Onagh  lefb  them. 

After  a  sorrowful  pause — 

"  Dearest  Eva,"  said  Evelyn,  "  what  misery  you  prepared 
for  me  upon  the  day,  when,  sitting  over  the  Grey  Man's  Path, 
you  committed  the  unhappy  mistake  of  reporting,  as  dead, 
this  youth,  your  younger  brother,  James." 

"  He  has  told  me  of  some  of  the  stränge  results,  to  your 
mind,  of  that  story,"  said  Eva.  "  But  how  could  words,  or 
even  appearances,  no  matter  how  convincing,  make  you  be- 
lieve  me  capable  of  any  act  unworthy  of  you,  Evelyn  %  Need 
I  account  for  my  Situation,  from  the  moment  we  were  parted 
at  Glenarriflf]  If  so,  here  is  my  grey-headed  guardian  to  teil 
you,  that  then,  separating  from  poor  Edmund,  also,  I  became 
immediately  attached  to  my  Lady  TyrconneFs  court,  up  to  the 
hour  of  King  James's  retiring  to  France — ^" 

"  When  my  child,  Eva,  and  I,  lefb  Ireland  with  him,"  added 
the  old  priest. 

"No,  dear  Eva,  this  explanation  was  not  necessary;  at 
least  not  for  my  present  assurance,  however  it  might  have 
been  afterwards  sought.  Alas !"  he  continued,  "  it  was  upon 
the  day  already  spoken  of  you  also  mentioned  to  me,  for  the 
first  time,  the  name  of  the  eider  brother,  whose  sad  fate  we 
have  just  heard  accounted  for." 

"  It  was,"  said  Eva.  "  And  upon  that  very  day,  too,  and 
while  we  held  the  discourse  you  so  well  remember,  our  poor 
Edmund  first  was  invited  to  join  the  wild  and  desperate  people 
his  subsequent  mortifications  and  despair  drove  him  to  asso- 
ciate  with.  You  remember  the  appearance  of  the  man,  in  the 
mist,  down  the  path,  and  Edmund's  leaving  us  to  follow  himf 

"  I  do.  When  we  afterwards  got  on  board  the  smuggHng 
galliot,  I  suspected  whom  he  might  have  been." 

"  Doubtless.  A  scattered  band  of  Rapparees  at  that  mo- 
ment were  in  the  vessel ;  discontented,  I  believe,  with  their 
nominal  leader,  Hogan.  They  had  heard  of  Edmund's  diffi- 
culties,  as  brought  on  by  the  persecution  of  our  noblß  cousin, 
and  were  on  the  look  out  for  him,  round  the  coast,  at  the 
very  moment  lie  tkua  iafi\»,V5  OaajcÄ^^wv^  ^i\kÄ\:t  ^\fiLissaries. 
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Edmund  has  since  informed  me,  by  letter,  of  these  facts.  And 
be  has  written  me  more  pleasing  advice,  dear  Evelyn.  For  a 
long  time,  his  calmed  and  reflective  spirit  has  spumed  the 
courses  and  habits  upon  which  his  despair  and  impetuosity 
served  to  throw  him,  and  our  brother  but  looks  for  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  re-assume  the  rank  and  bearing  more  worthy  of  his 
nature  and  name — of  him  and  us.  These  times  tempt  a  man 
to  much  error  and  madness,  but  at  last  teach  him  much  expe- 
rience.     James  can  vouch  all  this  to  you." 

'*  I  can,"  replied  the  youth,  anxiously  looking  fpom  the 
walls;  "but  here  is  something  important  to  us  or  him — a 
rider  who  has  just  got  under  shelter  of  the  walls,  and  whom 
I  know  well,  makes  impatient  and  troubled  signs  to  me. 
Hark  !  he  enters  at  the  gate." 

In  a  few  seconds,  the  Eapparee  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  wall, 
and  whispered  the  young  man. 

"  Say  you  so,  by  Heaven  I  Get  our  men,  who  are  in  the 
town,  ready,  tfaen.  Haste,  and  let  us  have  a  trial  for  it. 
Sister,  farewell  1  I  go  to  free  our  brother.  He  is  in  the  hands 
of  this  Gmkle,  who,  a  hundred  times,  has  swom  his  min— 
farewell,  farewell !" 

He  disappeared ;  Eva,  shrieking  in  terror,  and  Evelyn,  fore- 
aeeing  the  uselessness,  or  worse,  of  violence,  in  such  a  case, 
vainly  urging  him  to  remain. 

"  Ino,  let  him  go — and  let  us  follow  !"  cried  Eva.  "  Have 
we  no  friends  near,  to  intercede  with  this  merciless  mani 
Where  is  Sarsfield  V 

"  In  the  camp,  with  Ginkle,"  answered  Evelyn. 

"  In  the  camp  1  what  camp  1    What  ,does  he  there  T 

"  He  has  gone  out  to  sign  a  treaty  for  the  surrender  of 
Idmerick." 

"  Surrender  I"  screamed  Eva,  starting  up  ;  "  misery  upon 
misery  !  private  and  public  ruin  together !  Come,  Evelyn, 
protect  me  to  this  camp ;  now  there  is  a  double  cause  why  wo 
should  be  there — to  save  a  brother,  and  a  country !  Come,  I 
have  arguments  to  try  for  botL  Surrender  1  Why  V 
The  disappointment  of  the  fleet  from  France — " 
Disappointment  of  the  fleet  1  Come  away.  Disappoint- 
ment !  I  have  news  to  match  that — ^your  arm,  Evelyn.  Oh, 
dearest  Evelyn !  God  grant  there  arise  here  no  new  and 
etemal  cause  for  our  Separation,  indeed.  But  should  injury 
come  on  Edmund — injury  in  life  or  prospects — ^wh&t  caxL  v 
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wretched  sister  do  but  for  ever  moum  over  it,  or  dedicafce 
lierself  for  ever  to  sooth  it  1  Be  a  friend  to  ns,  heav^  T  Bhe 
oried,  as,  with  Evelyn,  she  hastened  down  the  wall,  waTUig 
her  hand  to  old  Priest  M*Donnell  to  stay  by  Carolan's  side, 
whose  troubled  features  told  the  torture  with  which  he  heaid 
the  announcement  of  the  new  misfortune. 

While  the  conversation  we  have  detailed  occurred  on  the 
walls  of  limerick,  Sarsfield  and  his  coUeagues  sat  down, 
in  Ginkle's  tent,  to  a  dinner  as  dainty  as  the  Situation 
and  all  circumstances  would  allow.  He  found,  in  the  Dateh 
general,  a  pleasing  specimen  of  his  country ;  blunt,  and  matte^ 
of-fact,  indeed,  but  more  courteons  and  animated  than  anj  of 
the  same  nation  he  had  before  seen.  A  portly,  full-breae^ 
middle-aged  man,  holding  himself  very  erect  and  bluff,  and 
his  broad  face,  and  wide,  though  not  dis^reeable  featoies, 
wearing  a  constant  smile,  that  almost  approached  tö  a  smiiL 
At  his  side  were  other  Dutch,  English,  and  French  offioen, 
and  William's  justices  ;  together  with  Dr.  Dopping  and 
Colonel  Lloyd. 

The  repast  proceeded  in  good  humour,  and  mutual  and  a 
sincere  show  of  that  respect  and  good-will  which  fair  foes 
always  entertain  for  each  other.  It  was  done ;  bumpeis 
were  filled,  healths  toasted,  and  hands  clasped  in  fellow- 
ship,  whose  duty  it  had  a  moment  before  been  to  point 
the  sword  at  one  another's  hearts.  Then,  General  Ginkle 
proceeded  to  business.  He  led  the  whole  party  fpom  his 
tent  to  a  spot,  at  the  county  Cläre  side  of  Thomond- 
bridge,  almost,  it  might  be  said,  in  sight  of  both  armies. 
There,  pausing  near  a  huge  stone,  he  drew  out  a  fair  copy 
of  the  treaty  of  surrender,  which  had  before  been  dis- 
cussed  and  agreed  to.  Having  conned  it  over,  he  handed  it 
to  the  justices,  and  when  they  had  done  reading  it,  to  Sars- 
field, saying,  that  he  believed  Lord  Lucan  would  find  it  suffi- 
cient  for  honorable  men  at  any  time  to  accept,  and  especiallj 
calculated  to  give  security  in  property,  immunity  for  tl» 
past,  freedom  in  religion,  eligibüity  to  poHtical  place  and 
rank.  In  a  word,  quiet  and  liberty  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland. 

Sarsfield,  having  attentively  perused  the  document,  said 
that  its  provisions  appeared  to  him  so  calculated ;  and  he 
passed  it  to  his  legal  adviser,  Sir  Toby  Butler.  The  barrister 
gave  it  a  renewed  a"g^TQr^?i^.,  ^sAV^xÄ&^^^TWJcad. 
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"  We  cannot  be  certain,**  added  Sir  Toby,  "  that  with  such 
anusuaJ  despatch,  and  amid  so  much  warm  discussion,  wer 
sliall  be  able  to  frame  to  the  very  letter,  an  instmment  in 
wliicli  some  ingenious  knave  may  not  pick  a  hole.  But  we^ 
understand  that  the  spirit  of  this  treaty  shall  be  kept  with  us.'*^ 

**  And  so  should  all  understand,"  replied  Ginkle.  "  The 
paper  but  keeps  the  promises  I  before  held  out,  and  for 
which  I  have  often  received  the  commands  of  my  royal 
master." 

"  And  you,  Greneral  Ginkle,  engage  for  King  William^ 
that  he  wül  speedüy  ratify  it,"  resumed  the  lawyer. 

"  His  Majesty  empowers  me  to  do  so,"  answered  Ginkle. 

"  Come,  then,"  cried  Sarsfield,  checking  a  stifled  sigh ;  "  let 
ns  sign,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  our  country — ^in  the  name 
of  honesty  and  good  faith." 

**  I  sign,  in  that  pledge,"  said  Ginkle,  laying  the  paper  on 
the  adjacent  stone,  and,  as  he  knelt,  the  better  to  speed  hi& 
task,  attaching  his  signature  thereto.  As  he  motioned  hi» 
other  generals  to  draw  near  for  the  same  purpose,  a  great 
uproar  was  heard  towards  the  camp.  They  severally  took 
the  pen,  however ;  and  Sarsfield  at  last  rose,  while  the  tumult 
increased,  also  approached  the  stone,  and  knelt ;  remarking  it 
was,  by  accident,  a  good  position  for  the  act.  He  was 
beginning  to  write,  when  Eva  M*Donnell,  haggard  and 
agitated,  ran  up,  crying,  "  Hold  your  hand,  my  Lord  of  Lucan, 
and  hark  a  word  from  me." 

"A  mad  woman,"  said  Dr.  Dopping;  "let  her  be  put 
aside;"  though,  wlüle  he  spoke,  he  looked,  in  significant 
alarm,  at  Colonel  Lloyd.  Sarsfield  had  glanced  up;  but 
resumed  his  writing,  and  hastily  finished  his  signature. 

"  Not  so  mad,  either,  as  he  who  will  not  forbear,  at  my 
request,"  cried  Eva. 

•*What  now?  whatnowT  asked  Sarsfield,  advancing  io 
her,  as  the  other  Irish  officers  subscribed  their  names. 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  me,  my  lord ;  yet  might  you 
have  Seen  Eva  M*Donnell  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin." 

"  Miss  M'Donnell !  I  do  indeed  remember.  Can  I  do  you 
a  Service  f 

"My  lord,  you  can;  but  first — ^although  a  brother's  life 
nearly  hangs  on  it — serve  your  country,  my  Lord  of  Lucan  f 
SufFer  not  the  fiill  signatures  to  be  put  to  this  treaty,  for,"^ 
ßhe  added^  in  a  close  and  hissing  wMspet,  "  C>\i^\Ä«sx^^JsMSJiS^ 
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this  moment  sails  with  a  brave  fleet  from  Dingle  Bay  to  Lime- 
rick.  I  crossed  to  Ireland  with  him,  and  my  private  need 
not  brooking  delay  when  he  touched  on  the  coast,  rode  hither 
since  yesterday." 

"  Let  no  other  man  sign !"  cried  Sarsfield,  tuming  round 
to  the  officers. 

"  Praises  to  the  Lord !"  said  Dr.  Dopping,  clapping  bis 
hand  on  the  document,  "  the  last  name  is  written,  hereon." 

"  Mighty  God  !"  exclaimed  Sarsfield,  stamping,  as  he  in- 
stiQCtively  grasped  his  sword,  "  is  all  lost,  then,  and  the  game 
in  OUT  very  hand  ]    Hither,  gentlemen !  hither  !" 

The  Irish  officers  gathered  round  him ;  and,  in  vehement 
whispers,  he  told  the  news. 

"  Let  US  back  to  the  town,"  said  John  Grace. 

"  Yes,"  said  another,  '*  the  gates  are  still  shut,  and  we  can 
hold  them  so,  as  we  have  done." 

Ginkle  and  his  officers  also  drew  aside,  and  whispered  with 
each  other. 

"  You  would  break  this  treaty,  even  in  the  same  hour  you 
sign  it,  my  Lord  Lucan,"  said  Col.  Lloyd. 

"As  perfidious  Papists  ever  did,"  added  the  Bishop  of 
Meath. 

The  Irish  officers  retumed  angry  and  ominous  scowls  for 
these  home  charges — aU  but  Sarsfield.  He  stood  aloof  firom 
them,  his  eyes  buried  in  the  earth.  He  looked  around,  as  if 
to  take  an  inspiring  view  of  that  country,  the  question  of 
whose  subjection  or  independence  tugged  at  the  foundations 
of  his  sense  of  private  honour.  He  panted;  he  sighed, 
quickly  and  laboriously  ;  his  forehead  grew  meist ;  his  cheek 
^temately  red  and  pale ;  whüe,  with  the  point  of  his  scab- 
bard,  he  unconsciously  dug  at  the  sod  on  which  he  stood. 
The  remarks  of  Ginkle's  party  growing  louder,  he  started, 
suddenly ;  listened  a  moment;  held  himself  more  erect; 
smiled  bitterly ;  and  tumiag  on  his  heel  to  them,  said — 

"  Nay,  gentlemen,  be  not  so  quick,  nor  so  hard  with  us. 
You,  Colonel  Lloyd,  be  merciful,  in  particular ;  for  though 
your  city  of  Derry  sent  a  shot  in  King  James's  face,  when  it 
was  expected  to  keep  a  treaty  with  him,  yet  shall  this  treaty 
stand.  Though  an  ally's  fleet,  bearing  us  help  enough  to  hold 
all  L:eland  in  our  hands,  be  now  entering  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon,  yet  shall  it.  stand.  Though  our  country  be  lost  to 
US — though  we  Taid  i^eviö^  \xi  V<st  i<st  <s^^x — KSs^^js^^j^  dbe 
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^xist  for  US,  but  in  our  recollections  and  our  sorrows ;" — ^a 
manly  tear  glazed  his  eye — "  yet  shall  it  stand.  And  so,  fare 
j^ou  well,  gentlemen.  We  cannot  save  even  our  country  at 
the  price  of  our  honour — of  that  honour,  which,  along  with 
cur  love  and  efForts  for  her,  alone  makes  us  worthy  of  being 
caJled  her  children.  Farewell,  I  say.  Keep  ye  your  part  of 
this  covenant  as  well  as  we  keep  ours,  and  there  needs  no 
ill-blood  between  us.  Come,  brother-soldiers — ^yet,  forgive 
me,  if  I  stumble  on  a  doubt.  They  who  suspect  much  of 
others,  can  scarce  ever  promise  much  for  themselves.  Come, 
Miss  M^Donnell — Greneral  Ginkle,  I  mean  not  you,  whose 
fair-dealing  is  evident  through  all  this  matter — ^but  Ireland  is 
govemed  at  home,  sir,  when  her  masters  tum  their  backs. 
Adieu,  sir — follow  gentlemen — ^Miss  M*Donnell,  with  you — 
God  of  nations  !  God  of  freedom !"  he  added,  as  they  tumed 
away,  "  what  a  sore  chance  is  this  !"  and  he  wept  convulsively. 

"  General  Sarsfield,"  cried  Eva,  as  the  tumult,  before 
heard,  and  afterwards  gone  off,  was  renewed — "since  you 
can  no  longer  raise  an  ann  for  your  country,  aid  me,  oh, 
^d  me,  to  save  my  brother !  my  brothers  !"  Sarsfield  started 
in  much  interest.  Eva  rapidly  explained  that  Edmund, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ginkle's  soldiers,  had  been 
ordered  to  be  shot ;  that  James  M'Donnell,  rashly  and  madly 
trying  to  rescue  him,  had  of  course  but  shared  his  fate ;  that 
Evelyn,  passing  with  her  from  Limerick,  had  flown  on  to  the 
outpost,  to  gain,  if  possible,  a  moment's  delay,  while  she,  re- 
cognising  Sarsfield,  remained  to  crave  his  intercession  with 
Ginkle.  Sarsfield,  having  heard  her  story,  darted  back  to 
Ginkle — ^Eva  onward. 

She  gained,  wild  with  terror,  yet  not  bereffc  of  hope,  the 
spot  on  which  her  brothers  stood.  Edmund  and  James 
M'Donnell,  the  former  supported  by  Evelyn,  were  in  motion 
towards  a  clear  space  of  ground ;  a  rank  of  soldiers  standing 
behind  them.  Evelyn,  as  he  passed  his  band  round  Edmund's 
waist,  smote  his  forehead  with  the  other,  and  often  looked 
back.  Eva,  unchecked  by  the  officer,  ran  in  through  the 
soldiers,  and  clasped  her  arms  round  her  brothers :  "  Hope, 
hope !"  she  cried — "  you  must — ^you  shall  be  saved !  this  can 
never  be !  One  moment,  officer  !  only  one  moment,  tili  my 
Lord  of  Lucan — " 

While  she  spoke,  Ginkle  and  Sarsfield  rode  up.  The 
general  had  pleaded,  as  if  for  the  Uvea  o£  Wo  ^otka.   Tök^ 


\ 
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were    inßtantly   pardoned.      The  ensuing    scene  must  be 
imagined. 

One  condition  accompanied,  however,  the  grace  to  the 
brothers,  namely,  that  they  should  transport  themselves  out 
of  Ireland.  When  Eva  heard  this,  from  the  Ups  of  Evelyn,  her 
brow  feil  towards  him — she  was  alent.  Then  she  brightened 
up,  and  vowed,  as  she  had  before  intimated,  to  join  herseif 
to  her  brother's  wanderings,  and  own  no  other  care  or 
duty.    Evelyn  heard  her  in  despair. 

Sarsfield  soothed  Edmund,  promising  to  take  the  same 
vessel  with  him,  and  give  him  a  command  when  his  Lucan 
regiment  should  be  re-incorporated  on  the  Continent.  All 
was  now  nearly  over.  limerick  opened  its  gates  to  King 
William ;  and  the  next  day  the  French  fleet  entered  the 
river — the  fleet  only  doomed  to  transport  the  defenders  of 
Ireland  to  a  foreign  shore,  though  it  had  come  to  restore 
them  to  their  country.  The  whole  Irish  army  was  reviewed 
by  William's  generals  and  justices,  and  solicited  to  pass  into 
his  Service,  the  officers  retaining  their  rank.  About  a  thou- 
sand  did  so ;  many  thousands  more  marched  to  embark  for 
France  at  Cork :  the  rest  sailed  from  limerick.  It  was 
a  sad  scene,  that  stränge  embarkation.  No  adieus  were 
exchanged  with  remaining  friends,  by  the  emigrants — müi 
brothers,  sisters,  or  wives.  Friends,  of  every  sex  and  age, 
exiled  themselves  together.  They  had  only  to  stand  on 
the  decks  of  their  vessels,  and  look  a  long  adieu  to  their 
country. 

Our  friends  experienced  the  sole  struggle  that  day  seen. 
Sarsfield,  and  some  brother-officers,  Edmund  and  James 
M^Donnell,  Eva,  Evelyn,  and  Carolan,  all  walked  together  to 
the  river's  edge.  One  after  the  other  they  stepped  into  the 
boat,  until  it  came  to  Eva's  tum. 

"  And  do  you,  indeed,  leave  me,  with  but  this  mocldn| 
Symbol  of  an  eternal  fate,  once  solemnly  swom  at  the  altarf 
asked  Evelyn,  catching  her  arm,  as,  blinded  in  tears,  she 
also  put  her  foot  on  the  boat,  and  he  showed  her  marriage 
ring. 

"  Have  you  considered  well,  Eva?"  asked  Edmund.  "  God 
knows,  your  presence  would  be  the  only  joy  of  our  exile. 
But,  if  you  love  your  husband,  stay  by  his  side ;  I  should 
not  be  a  brothex  oi  a  Claristiaii  to  say  you  otherwise.  Ei- 
amine  your  beaxl — ctäi.  u^qtl  ^qvä  ^qÄl  \  «aSb^M  ^.  ^^safc  dutr 
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prompts — ^why,  then,  Eva,  ask  Hirn  to  bless  us — äHd  so, 
fare  you  well,  Eva — sister — orphan  sister— fare  you  "vrell !" 

For  the  day  before,  Eva  had  evidently  been  shaken  in  her 
stem  resolve,  as  well  by  the  pleadings  of  Evelyn  as  by  her 
own  reflections.  Now  she  hesitated,  her  foot  still  on  the  boat. 
The  rowers  spoke  of  putting  off.  Her  husband  grasped  her 
hand,  and  replaced,  unseen  by  any,  the  ring  on  her  finger. 
Her  brothers,  not  displeased,  nor,  on  her  account,  sorry,  saw 
which  way  God  and  woman's  nature  at  last  swayed  her. 
They  embraced  their  sister ;  she  clung,  sobbing,  and  almost 
shrieking,  to  them.  The  boat  was  about  to  move ;  her  hus- 
band caught  her  in  his  arms.  The  boat  put  off ;  and  now  die 
clung  to  him. 

"Farewell,  Eva — ^farewell,  Evelyn — ^farewell,  Carolan— ^ 
farewell,  Ireland  !"  cried  the  brothers,  as  the  rowers  puUed 
hard.  Carolan  was  on  the  bank ;  all  hands  had  before  beeil 
clasped  with  his.  Now  he  Struck  his  little  harp.  It  was  an 
extemporaneous  and  touching  air  he  played. 

**  Farewell,  the  ashes  of  my  first  and  only  love  !"  Edmund 
M^DonneU  was  heard  to  add ;  and  they  were  his  last  words 
parting  from  his  country. 

"  Farewell,  Mr.  Evelyn,"  said  Sarsfield,  grasping  his  hand. 
"  To  you,  and  such  as  you,  we  look  for  the  observance  of  this 
treaty  of  limerick,  which,  if  observed,  will  give  her  exiles  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  Ireland,  though  not  a  £ree,  is  a 
peacefiil  country,  and  may  grow  to  be  a  happy  one." 

"  It  will  be  observed,  my  Lord  Lucan,"  answered  Evelyn. 

It  was  not. 

Years  wore  away  without  any  direct  communication  fronl 
the  exiles  to  their  Mends  in  Ireland,  the  political  distractioA 
between  England  and  the  Continent  not  favouring  such.  At 
last  came  epistles  from  Edmund  to  his  sister  and  her  husband. 
Of  the  latter  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  Evelyn,  I  am  shaken  with  a  sudden  and  terrible  grief ; 
but  of  that  anon.  What  do  I  hear,  Evelyn  1  Is  it  true  what 
I  hear  1  That  treaty,  on  the  faith  of  which  brave  and  deter- 
mined  men — often  victorious,  and,  at  its  signing,  well  sup- 
ported — cast  down  their  arms,  content  to  spare  their  country's 
blood  in  giving  her  peace;  that  treaty,  upon  the  faith  of 
which  a  whole  army  became  aliens  from  their  country,  when 
they  might  have  been  conquerors  on  her  bosom^  If ,  \EL<i&^<l:^ 
ihe  ramour  tbat  baß  reached  us  »peak  \in3Ä:j^  «Ms^n^t  ^s^^ 
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Evelyn,  On  what  pretence  has  it  not  been  kept]  Give  me 
every  Information.  Who  are  they  that  have  failed  to  keep  it  1 
Has  William  refused  1  Did  he  not  engage,  through  Ginkle,  to 
ratify  it  ?  Let  me  know  who  are  the  fake  knaves,  that  their 
names  may  be  accursed  in  the  mouths  of  the  gallant  men,  by 
whose  side  I  have  been  sent  to  gather,  in  a  stränge  land,  thd 
laureis  denied  to  me  in  my  own.  Let  us  know  them,  that, 
though  far  from  Ireland,  and  from  all  hope  of  serving  her,  wi 
miay  soothe  our  tears  of  wrath  and  shame  by  the  buming  hatre<i 
we  will  swear  to  keep  for  Ireland's  betrayers. 

"  And  not  only  the  treaty  has  not  been  kept,  as  still  I  hear— 
not  only  Irishmen  are  not  continued  in  the  political  rights  and 
the  security  as  to  religion  and  lands,  which  it  promised,  bat 
additional  persecution  has  been  levelled  against  them — ^pains, 
and  penalties,  and  proscriptions,  that  the  blood  boils  but  to 
think  o£  Answer  me,  Evelyn.  I  will  not  believe  these  thingi 
tili  you  authorise  me  so  to  do. 

' "  But,  even  though  you  gainsay  my  fears,  what  matters  it 
now  to  me  1  Oh,  1  am  tom  with  a  sorrow  that  makes  me 
indifferent  to  your  tidings  while  I  ask  for  them,  er  only  pro- 
pares  me  to  meet  them  with  raving  execration.  Ireland's 
neblest  son,  Sarsfield,  is  dead.  I  was  by  his  side  when  he  feil, 
victorious,  with  his  Irish  brigade,  in  the  midst  of  a  defeated 
anny.  *  Ireland,  this  is  not  for  you,'  he  said,  and  died.  And 
the  baJl  that  pierced  his  heart  shattered  a  heart  already  bro- 
ken.  The  rumours  about  which  I  now  write  to  you,  had 
previously  Struck  him  down  with  rage,  shame,  remorse,  and 
despair.  He  called  him  seif  the  destroyer  of  his  country — ^her 
destroyer  for  having,  with  the  sword  in  bis  band,  trusted 
her  peace  and  happiness  to  that  treaty.  I  have  heard  him 
pray  that,  now  she  was  degraded  and  wretched,  and  he  unable 
to  assist  her,  he  might  no  longer  live.  The  night  before  the 
battle  in  which  he  feil,  he  asked,  with  tears  and  groans,  to  he 
dead  upon  its  field.     Answer  me,  Evelyn. 

"  Ed.  M*D." 

Part  of  Evelyn's  answer  ran  thus : 

"  No,  dear  Edmund,  it  has  not  been  kept.  •  It  is  equally 
tüue,  that  additional  wrong  has  been  added  to  its  violation. 
William  was  not  the  faithbreaker.  He  ratified  the  treaty, 
as  his  general  had  pxoims^^icyc  \äsö.,  ^  few  months  after  your 
d^parture  ;  and  moie  \iö  cqvjXÖltlqX»  ^^  ^^jcsä^»  ^"^^BK^ssäsal 
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that  has  ever  been  wrangling  with  him,*  and  against  the 
violence  of  those  persons  who,  here  in  Ireland,  urged  that 
Parliament  to  disallow  the  solemn  act  of  their  Sovereign, 
In  shame  and  regret  that,  as  an  Irish  Protestant,  I  must 
naturally  feel,  it  is  my  duty  to  answer  you  more  particularly. 
You  had  scarce  sailed,  when  the  most  of  your  Protestant 
countrymen  cried  out  against  the  treaty,  as  too  honorable 
and  favourable  to  your  party.  Declaring  that  you  merited  to 
lose  your  properties,  instead  of  having  them  secured  to  you, 
and  that  they,  meantime,  merited  to  possess  them.  De- 
nouncing  the  toleration  of  your  religon.  Slandering  your 
bravery.  Denjdng  your  successes.  Even  condescendmg  to 
censure  the  arrangement  that,  at  the  capitulation,  allowed  you 
to  march  out  of  limerick  with  the  honours  of  war.  And  I 
blush  particularly  to  recount,  that  the  spiritual  guides  amongst 
US,  whose  voices,  if  ever  raised  on  such  subjects,  ought  to  be 
raised  for  peace,  good-will,  and  good-faith,  have  been  the 
loudest  and  most  effective  in  promoting  the  sectarian  rancour, 
dishonourable  views,  and  bad  poHcy,  that  fumishes  you  with 
just  ground  of  complaint.  It  was  my  painful,  and — ^I  will 
add— degraded  lot,  to  hear,  the  other  day,  a  sermon  in  Christ's 
Church,  Dublin,  preached  by  Dr.  Dopping,  Bishop  of  Meath, 
against  your  treaty,  and  the  fulfilment  of  your  treaty.  To 
hear  the  doctrine  plainly  laid  down,  under  the  assumed  and 
blasphemed  authority  of  God,  that  faith  was  not  to'be  kept 
towards  you.  Such  is  the  spirit,  that  operating  upon  Parlia- 
ment, has  produced  a  resiüt  itnjust  and  perfidious  to  you, 
Edmund,  and  inglorious  and  afflicting  to  me. 

"  But  let  US  not  despair.  Other  times  will  naturaUy  create 
another  spirit ;  when,  if  only  to  redeem  the  memory  of  their 
fathers,  the  children  of  my  erring  friends  will  repair  this 
fault.  From  the  present  hour,  Ireland  must  become  a  united 
country,  fairly  and  nobly  rivalling  England  in  all  that  makes 
England  truly  great,  or  remain,  for  ages,  a  province  of  Eng- 
land, poor,  shattered,  narrow-minded,  contemptible,  and, 
party  with  party  as  she  Stands,  contemned  by  the  world,  and 
by  England,  too.  A  little  time  will  teach  this  lesson.  When 
it  is  taught,  the  union  indispensable  to  avoid  the  evil  will  be 

*  A  Parliament,  whose  Opposition  to  every  measnre  recommended 
by  William,  is  said,  even  by  Smollett,  to  have  "  savoured  more  of 
clownish  obstinacy  than  of  patriotism." — ^ote  by  A,  O^H. 
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«ndeavonred  by  a  recantation  of  old  slanders,  and  a  conces- 
sion  of  old  rights.  Man  cannot  always  be  unjust  to  man. 
Even  for  bis  own  relative  character  and  bappiness,  be  will 
love  and  do  aU  befitting  and  merited  bonour  to  bis  brother. 
Ja  least  I  believe  and  bope  tbe  pnnciple  is  in  bis  nature. 

'^  In  tbe  great  country  of  England,  tbere  must  also  arise  a 
feeling  to  rigbt  tbe  present  wrong  to  wbicb  it  bas  just  lent 
itself,  For,  witbout  ber  aflSmiation,  tbe  wrong  could  not 
bave  been  committed.  Tbe  descendants  of  tbe  men  wbo  bave 
^anctioned,  and  by  tbat  means  caused  tbe  deliberate  breacb  of 
tbeir  own  treaty,  made  in  tbe  field,  will  awake  to  vindicate,  as 
£ar  as  in  tbem  Hes,  tbe  name  of  tbeir  ancestors.  A  son, 
jealous  of  bis  fatber's  bonour,  pays  bis  fatber's  debts,  even  to 
a  common  creditor.  Englisbmen  will  yet  pay  tbeir  fatberE^ 
debt  of  faitb  to  Ireland.  Tbe  treaty  of  Limerick  will  yet  be 
kept. 

.  "  Farewell,  dear  Edmund.  Eva  writes  for  berself.  I  tiy 
to  make  ber  bappy ;  but  sbe  tbinks — sball  I  say  too  often^- 
pf  you  and  James,  and  of  tbe  d^adation  of  ber  country,  and 
i  do  not  always  succeed.  Tbe  deatb  of  tbat  brave  man  bas 
given  ber  a  terrible  sbock;  but  sbe  will  teil  you  ber  own 
feelings.  Farewell.  A  little  Edmund  Evelyn  can  already 
hear  us  talk  about  you,  bis  namesake.  Tbere  is  also,  dear 
Edmund,  a  Uttle  Estber,  wbo,  poor  Eva  tbinks,  is  like  her 
you  loved  so  truly.  And  a  little  James,  wbo — but  I  have 
done,  for  I  bave  a  conscienca    God  bless  you. 

"Robert  Evelyn." 
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Note — ^To  Close  the  Boynb  Water. 

This  tale  of  the  "  Boyne  Water  "  being  from  my  brother's  pen,  and 
the  action  being  placedj  for  the  most  part,  on  ground  ynth  which  I  am 
personally  unacquainted,  the  notes  are  therefore  limited  ;  and  a  few  ex- 
tracts  from  letters  of  the  writer  of  the  tale,  written  while  it  progressed 
linder  his  hands,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  They  will  serve  to  illus- 
träte  the  manner  in  which  he  and  I  oo-operated  on  this,  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions.  The  letters  from  which  I  quote,  ref er  as  well  to  domestic 
concems  as  to  the  tale.    The  portions  alluding  to  the  tale  I  transcribe. 

**  London,  24th  Angust,  1825. 

**My  Dear  Michael, — To-morrow  moming  I  leave  f or 

France,  to  convey  Ellen  home  to  England.  I  will  jog  her  to  Paris  to 
make  her  laugh  and  rub  her  eyes,  and,  indeed,  to  get  a  little  recreation 
for  myself ,  as  I  have  been  absolutely  fagged  since  I  saw  you. 

**  I,  as  well  as  yon,  have  broken  the  ice  with  my  new  venture;  and 
if  you  make  boast  of  your  three  chapters,  I  hereby  intimste  a  volume  of 
360  pages  entirely  written,  other  two  volumes  planned  out — ^the  tackle 
in  the  loom  ready  for  the  Shuttle.  So,  doing  this  along  with  other 
things,  I  trust  you  will  not  call  me  an  idler. 

'*  Do  you  know  I  think  I  shall  write  one  of  your  volumes  after  all. 
A  thing  connected  with  R.  Emmet's  insurrection.  A  stoiy,  and  capital 
characters  and  situations  for  it,  have  come  into  my  noddle.  Will  you 
let  me  ?  When  do  you  hope  to  be  done  with  two  vols.  ?  Answer  me  that 
question  as  distinctly  as  you  can.  When  you  ^t  this  you  will  have 
retumed  from  Limerick,  and  a  letter  from  you  will,  I  expect,  meet  me 
when  I  come  back  from  France.  I  am  sure  you  have  done  all  I  could 
wish  as  well  if  not  better  than  myself.  "  Jons  Banim." 

"London,  November,  6,  1835. 

**My  Dear  Michael, — ^When  you  read  the  letter  that  Nicholas 
Buckley  takes  you,  separate  from  tms,  you  will  see  I  am  not  really  the 
def aulter  you  must  have  long  ago  supposed  me  to  be.  lipon  the  day 
of  its  date  he  had  that  letter  from  me,  solemnly  assuring  me  (even 
Nicholas's  jokes  are  solemn)  he  was  to  leave  London  the  next  moming. 
Of  course  I  comforted  myself  with  the  idea  that  you  had  heard  from 
me  some  time  since,  when,  yesterday,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  saw 
the  gentleman — where,  and  how  employed  think  you  ? — sitting  on  the 
Steps  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  surrounded  by  the  din  and  deaf ening  clamour 
of  perhaps  the  most  clamorous  spot  in  all  London,  unconscious,  appa- 
rently,  of  the  noise  and  turmoü  around  him,  intent  on  the  perusal  of  a 
newspaper  of  no  recent  date. 

'  *  Youare  not,  I  suppose,  ignorant  that ourtewnsman,  Nicholas,  came  to   . 
London  ostensibly  te  realize  whatever  he  might  be  entitled  te  out  of  his 
late  brother's  property.  Up  to  this,  I  believe,  his  receipts  have  been  very 
little  ;  whatever  they  have  been,  I  think  they  have  been  spent,  not  oa 
the  dissipations  or  amusements  of  London,  but  in  carrying  out  a  plan 
most  oricmally  conceived,  and  executed  industriously  and  determinatel^r. 
He  resoTved  to  become  intimately  acquainted  muL  «^eorj  \ws^  ^1  ^^^ 
vaet  dty,    Not  only  with  the  most  pronmieivt  «xA  moi&^t  «^^3Acd<äE«^ 
featiwaB,  but  witb  eveiy  oourt»  and  laue,  aai^l  «MÄ'j^^öaftTBS**»'^*^  ^ 
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public  view,  and  with  every  phase  of  lif e,  going  as  high  as  he  conld 
reach,  and  as  low  as  he  comd  descend.  The  more  effectaaUy  to  proBe- 
cute  this  his  parpose,  he  proceeded  thus  :  he  tenanted  a  cheap  lodging 
in  one  locality,  employed  a  week  or  more  prowling  everywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  within  a  day's  leisurely-walking  distance  of  his  head- 
qnarters ;  and  when  his  circuit  of  examination  had  been  thorongfaly 
examined,  he  shifted  his  residence  to  another  neighbourhood,  and  went 
on  as  before,  not  dwelline  more  than  a  week  in  one  place. 

'  *  His  small  f  nnds  have  been  at  length  so  exhausted,  that  he  assures  me 
he  has  been  subsisting  for  the  last  lortnight  on  some  faranaceous  pre* 
paration  he  calls  *  breakfast  powder'  and  dry  bread,  his  average  cUiily 
expenditure  for  f ood  being  threepence  !  I  Yeril;p'  believe  he  knows  more 
about  London  than  many  bom  Londoners  resicung  all  their  Uvea  within 
the  bills  of  mortality. 

**It  appears  that  after  he  had  left  me,  with  the  conviction  on  my 
mind  that  he  was  to  depart  for  home  the  next  day,  he  recoUected  that 
his  knowledge  of  some  particular  locality  was  not  to  his  satisfaction,  so 
he  took  loi^ings  in  a  central  point,  and  subsisting  ascetically  on  his 
'breakfast  powder  and  bread,'  prosecuted  his  researches;  m^  letter, 
which  I  supposed  to  be  in  your  hands,  in  his  pocket  all  the  while.  He 
now  pledges  his  conscience  that  he  is  to  be  off  direct  for  Kilkenoy 
to-morrow,  and  I  again  trust  him. 

'*  I  have  altered  my  mind  about  sending  you  the  novel  in  its  entire 
State.  Herewith  you  have  one  volume.  I  am  obh'gedto  be  thus  incon- 
sistent  with  the  resolution  expressed  in  the  accompanying  letter, 
because  I  must  go  to  press  a  month  from  this  day.  So  read  it  iinme- 
diately,  my  dear  Michael,  and  promptl^  retum  itl  Moreover,  de  me 
the  f avour  to  make  notes  on  separate  shps  of  paper,  paged  in  reference 
to  the  MS.  page,  and  placed  loose  in  the  leaves.  Whenever  you  see, 
or  rather  feel,  an  opening,  write  over  a  sentence  or  phrase  in  your  own 
idiom,  or  add  a  touch  of  your  humour,  or  Substitute  yours  for  mine. 

**  In  your  criticisms  be  very  blunt  and  piain,  but  short — a  hint  is 
enough  on  any  point,  because  we  understand  each  other  so  perfectly. 

**  Write  me  back  with  the  volume  a  letter,  in  ybur  own  chajRacter, 
anticipatory  of  the  objections  likely  to  be  made  by  partymen  on  either 
side,  saying  anything  that  strikes  you ;  and  when  tlus  comes  to  band,  I 
shall  work  an  introduction  out  of  it.  All  this,  my  dear  Michael,  is  to  be 
effected  within  a  fortnight  after  the  volume  reaches  you.  You  will  not 
fail  to  teil  me  candidly  your  general  opinion  of  this  volume.  It  is  only 
right  that  I  should  know  myself ;  and  do  not  you,  at  least,  through  a 
fs^e  delicacy,  allow  me  to  lead  myself  astray. 

"And  observe,  Mr.  Abel  0*Hara,  the  letter  in  answer  to  this  is  penned 
by  you  two  days  after  you  got  the  MS.,  and  have  given  it  the  first 
reading.  I  shall  be  most  anxious  for  your  letter;  and  do  not  disappoint 
me.  **  John  Banim.^^ 

"London,  January  11,  1826. 

** ,— -Still   go    on  with  your  criticisms  in  the  tone  hitherto 

adopted.     Do  not  fall  to  work  to  give  me  praise  throngh  a  brotherly 

feeling  ;  do  not  spare  me  :  the  more  severe,  the  more  friendly  will  you 

be.    You  cannot  disgvüse  ^o\a  «ecLtiments  so  as  to  escape  deteddon : 

and  the  moment  I  perceWe  a  "wwoV.  oi  «v3Mi«rÄj^,  'Oc^^t^  Sa  %ä  end  of  our 

confidence.     No,  no,  1  say  agawi  •,  ölo  c^cb.  *ä^w\.'W^  ^^\Ä\\sst  tss^ 

«ake,  for  my  dearest  mteteafe  f»Ve,  w«t  ^<i  w>  ^^nSa.  is»-,  tÄwanroi^Y 
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cannot  again  have  the  advantage  of  your  advice  and  help,  and  should 
go  OD,  not  seeins  or  knowing  mysel£  Proceed  now  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  like  a  orother  and  a  man  act  yonr  part. 

*'  Thank  God  you  were  so  liappy  at  Christmas,  the  father  so  fatherly, 
and  the  poor  mother  able  to  sit  up  and  be  with  you.  We,  too,  drank 
your  healths  at  home  on  that  day.  *'  John  Banim.'' 

"  London.  March  13,  1826. 

** , — ^I  hope  your  favourable  thoiights  of  tne  Third  Volume  are 

not  kindly  meant  as  a  salvo  to  make  up  for  your  previous  hard  knocks. 
However  this  may  be,  I  am  convinced  you  are  wrong  in  one  particular, 
namely,  as  to  your  conception  of  Sarsfield.  Your  own  words  condemn 
you.  You  say :  '  Without  veritable  grounds  for  my  conception  of 
him,  I  had  imagined  him  almost  a  hero  of  romance,  and  expected 
his  acts  and  words  to  fit  that  character.' 

''This  could  not  be,  my  dear  Michael ;  he  was  a  piain,  matter-of-fact 
man,  devoted,  soul  and  body,  and  unflinchingly,  to  his  cause,  brave, 
enterprising,  vigorous  ;  nothing  beyond  this.  Have  you  ever  seen  his 
Portrait.  Yery  unlike  in  feature  and  in  bearing  to  a  '  nero  of  romance.' 
y  on  told  me  on  a  former  occasion  you  liked  my  description  of  him 
at  Johnstown.  In  that  description  I  wished  to  sive  such  a  person  as 
I  afterwards  strove  to  delineate  more  in  detalL  1  was  desirous  to  give 
Sarsfield  without  fictitious  or  imaginative  decoration. 

'  *  Will  you,  like  a  good  f  ellow,  work  somewhat  quicker  ?  The  press  is 
at  a  standstill,  and  we  must  no^  unnecessarily,  lose  a  moment. 

"You  mistake  about  the  Third  Volume  being  hastily  written.  I  gave 
it  thrice  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  others.  '*  John  Banim." 

NoTB — Introductory  Letter,  Page  x. 

My  brother  here  alludes  to  cases  of  close  resemblance,  known  to  both 
of  US.  There  were,  in  Kilkenny,  when  we  were  lads,  two  remarkable 
instances  of  this,  as  it  may  be  called  separate  identity. 

Paris  and  Louis  An — ^n,  twin  brothers,  were  so  alike,  that  during 
their  infancy  their  own  father  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  them; 
constantly  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other,  and,  as  their  eider  brother 
assured  me,  occasionally  punishing  Louis  for  the  misdeeds  of  Paris,  and 
trouncing  Paris  for  the  backslidings  of  Louis.  At  night,  when  the  two 
boys  were  abed,  Roger  An — ^n  frequently  required  his  wife's  attendance, 
directing  her  to  point  out  the  child  caUed  Paris,  and  then  the  child  called 
Louis.  After  stooping  anxiously  over  them,  and  comparing  them  and 
studying  them,  while  they  quietly  slept,  he  invariably  went  away,  his 
doubts  still  strong  on  him,  pronouncing  his  wife  a  witch,  and  declaring 
bis  inabüity,  after  the  dosest  scrutiny,  to  say  **  which  was  which." 
The  dissatisfied,  testy  man  making  no  allowance  for  the  matemal  in- 
stinct  that  bestowed  a  supematural  clearsightedness  on  the  matter. 

Paris  and  Louis  grew  up,  even  to  their  manhood,  fac-similes  of  each 
other,  so  much  so,  that  if  an  intimate  of  theirs  met  Paris  and  accosted 
him,  and  at  some  paces  farther  encountered  Louis,  he  would  have  been  as 
puzzled  as  was  their  father.  During  their  period  of  wooing,  it  was  said 
that  they  took  a  pleasure  in  perplexmg  their  respective  mistresses,  and 
people  went  so  mr  as  to  aver,  that  even  after  marria^  it  waa  «tc»xv& 
time  before  the  wivea  were  actually  certain.  aa  to  ONTuenä^. 

Contemporaneona  with  Paris  and  Louia  Ajcl— ti,  "^«^  ^«^  wA^^Ä^^ 
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GladwelL  These  were  twin  brothers  too.  Paris  and  Louis  An — n  were 
tall,  shapely,  re^larkably  handsome  fellows,  and  one  might  suppose 
that  nature,  pleased  with  her  handiwork  in  the  one  case,  nad  cast  the 
second  in  the  same  moold  as  the  tirst.  But  no  such  inducement  conld 
be  ima^ed  for  forming  Ned  and  Büly  Gladwell  in  duplicate.  Ned 
Gladwell  did  not  much  exceed  five  feet  in  height ;  and  were  Billy  Glad* 
well  placed  back  to  back  with  his  brother  Ned,  half  the  breadth  of  a 
hair's  difference  in  ^tature  could  not  be  detected.  They  were  both  of 
them  bullet-headed,  with  almost  circular  faces  and  litiüe  pug  noses, 
anxioiis  looking,  but  manifestly  stupid  little  creatnres  they  were,  with 
the  same  muddy,  leadenlook  £rom  the  eyes  of  both,  and  the  same  droop 
in  the  under  lip. 

K  Ned  and  Billy  Gladwell  were  dwarfish,  they  were  rotnnd  of  shape ; 
and  were  a  measuriog  tape  to  circumscribe  them  at  any  or  every  point, 
at  the  ehest,  round  their  little  paunches,  or  at  the  hips,  tiie  girth  of 
Ned  and  Billy  would  be  fouud  to  agree  accurately.  The  one  moved  with 
a  peculiar  waddling  gait,  as  if  infirm  of  limb;  so  did  the  other.  Both 
s^ueaked  out  their  words  as  they  spoke,  intoned  to  the  same  piping 
pitch,  whether  in  coUoquy,  or  merriment,  or  vexation.  Each  of  the 
Drothers  Gladwell  may  have  been  conscious  of  his  own  identity,  bat 
beyond  yea  or  nay  the  certainty  was  confined  to  themselves,  all  iJie  rest 
of  the  World  dubious. 

Ned  and  Billy  Gladwell  were  both  of  them  waitersat  the  same  time,  and 
at  the  same  inn — ^the  Sheaf  Inn  it  was  called,  then  the  principal  place  of 
entertainment  in  our  city ;  and  they  owed  the  permanency  of  their  em- 
ployment  to  their  singular  and  remarkable  identity.  I  could  leam  that 
the  guests  at  the  **  Sheaf  "  were  often  at  fault,  from  the  impossibility  of 
distinguishing  Ned  from  Billy,  or  Billy  from  Ned ;  the  orders  given  to 
Ned  ignored  by  Billy,  and  the  gratuity  placed  in  the  palm  of  Billy 
ignored  by  Ned  Billy  and  Ned  were  a  source  of  never-ending  amuse- 
ment,  in  fact.  As  such  they  were  an  attraction  ;  they  drew  customers 
to  **  The  Sheaf  Inn  ;*'  and  people  came  out  of  their  way  to  look  at  them, 
and  be  puzzled  by  them  ;  and  so  they  were  retained  as  waiters  thero  as 
long  as  the  estabUshment  existed. 

One  of  the  Gladwells,  whether  Billy  or  Ned  I  will  not  undertake  to 
certify — ^he  might  take  whichever  of  the  names  he  pleased  without  fear 
of  .detection  as  a  personator — one  of  the  Gladwells  was  alive  a  few 
years  since.  At  ms  death  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  charitable  asylum, 
where  servants  past  their  labour  end  their  days  in  peace. 

Note — Chapter  V.,  Page  63. 

As  a  fact  bearing  on  a  disputed  question,  which  has  to  some  extent 
occupied  the  hterary  world,  I  think  I  am  called  on  to  state  here,  that 
the  Ossianic  remnant  embodied  iii  the  tale  is  the  literal  translation  of  a 
poem  recited  in  the  Irish  tongue  for  my  brother,  while  he  travelled 
through  the  county  Antrim.  And  the  transcriber  assured  me,  that 
numerous  relics  of  the  same  character  could  be  obtained  in  the  same 
locality. 


TKE.  ^ESVTi. 


THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IFTHIS  BOOK  IS  NOT 
RETURNED  TG  THE  LIBRARY  ON  OR 
BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NÖTIGES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  PROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 


